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Significant Experiences for 
Maturing Adulthood 


PAUL L. ESSERT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


i pre is a tendency in American 
education to seek ways and means 
of finding some sort of unity among 
the many specializations of study, 
without destroying their important 
differences and uniqueness. This tend- 
ency has permeated the recent litera- 
ture of education which deals with 
core curriculum, general education, 
teacher and lay participation in ad- 
ministrative policy and other matters. 
It has been reflected in practice in “gen- 
eral” and “survey” courses of colleges 
of universities, in the community 
school movement, and in the develop- 
ment of the wmit of instruction, in all 
of which many specializations are 
drawn upon to study a special problem. 

This tendency is observable in adult 
education. Much of the literature and 
leadership in the field has for many 
years been concerned with two major 


tasks: (1) to define and clarify the 
nature of the many specializations of 
adult education; and (2) to stimulate 
cooperative community planning of 
adult education. Noteworthy progress 
has been made in the first of these ef- 
forts, that of clarifying the nature of 
the many specializations. The publica- 
tions of the American Association for 
Adult Education, the Division of 
Adult Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and other groups 
have made the nation partially aware 
of its tremendous resources for adult 
education. 

Community planning of adult edu- 
cation has been forwarded notably in 
the achievements of adult education 
councils in many cities and towns, and 
in some states. The community ap- 
proach to adult education has been 
forwarded in these councils by repre- 
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sentatives of specializations in adult 
education meeting together, organiz- 
ing information clearing houses, ex- 
changing ideas, and, in a few cases, 
undertaking an adult education pro- 
gram as a unit in which each speciali- 
zation played a part. 

While these efforts have resulted in 
a more wholesome appreciation of the 
uniqueness and differences of the re- 
spective specializations, such coordi- 
nation as exists is largely in the minds 
of the institutional and agency lead- 
ers; it has not found its way to the 
adult citizen. He remains either totally 
unaware of the resources of adult edu- 
cation and of how he might use them 
for continuous growth toward ma- 
turity, or greatly confused as to what 
choices he can make. In brief, adult 
learning experience is still fragmen- 
tary, sporadic, lacking in continuity. 

This multiplicity of specializations 
in adult education is, in part, inherent 
in the democratic culture, in which 
free choice of icarning-tasks is far 
preferable to universal compulsory 
control of and pressure for adult learn- 
ing characteristic of a totalitarian cul- 
ture. Fragmentation and specialization 
of adult learning are also a result of 
the sound belief of the people of a 
democratic culture that education, 
through whatever agency, is a better 
way to solve many problems than 
paternalism or ruling-class benefi- 
cence. Both the element of voluntary 
choice of learning-tasks and that of 
belief in education as a way of solving 
problems should be preserved and cul- 
tivated in any effort to deepen the 
quality of the adult learning-task. 


However, in much of the newer 
adult education as practiced in many 
agencies and institutions, there is a 
common concept running through all 
its ramifying forms, namely, that the 
conditions essential to growth toward 
completeness of personality, i1.¢., to- 
ward maturity, are: (1) a purposeful 
creative task; (2) that it be related to 
a broad plan; and (3) that there should 
be freedom to work it out. Because 
adult study and continued learning 
must, in a democracy, depend upon 
voluntary participation of the learner, 
the task undertaken must be charged 
with purpose and meaning for the par- 
ticipant. When it loses that quality, it 
can no longer attract the adult. 

It follows, then, that the learning- 
task which we evolve in adult educa- 
tion must stem from the culture. The 
effort of the adult throughout life is 
to keep himself in balance—in a state 
of equilibrium—in the midst of cul- 
tural change. Creative leadership 11 
adult education will therefore be di- 
rected toward keeping all of the learn- 
Ing resources of the community in 2 
reasonably balanced relationship to one 
another, while recognizing and encour- 
aging larger learning-tasks than any 
one agency or institution alone cat 
provide, 

To have purpose and meaning, such 
learning-tasks must be significantly 
based upon the day-to-day experiences 
which adults have within their cul- 
ture. But more than that, in order to 
evolve any pattern of continuous 
growth through adult learning, the 
common core of adult education, itS 
catalytic force, must be found, not 
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in any single panacea or proposal for 
synthesis and unity, but in a balanced 
program that is closely related to ex- 
periences men want to have ina whole- 
some life. There is no single value to 
which adult educators can give their 
total allegiance unless it be the value 
of balanced experiences. 

History has shown us that as men 
and women seek adult education, there 
is an interplay of five experiences 
which they are collectively trying to 
bring into a state of equilibrium with 
cultural change. These are: (1) the ex- 
perience of occupational achievement; 
(2) the experience of search for truths 
and beauty; (3) the experience of self- 
government; (4) the experience of 
close fellowship; and (5) the experi- 
ence of intermittent solitude. In gen- 
eral, most men seek all these experi- 
ences, accenting one or the other at 
different times in their learning unless 
they are misled to conclude that one 
or the other, taken singly, is the ex- 
clusive road to maturity. Where such 
perversions of balanced experiences oc- 
cur, we produce the zealot, the drone, 
the one-task specialist, the uncompro- 
Mising reformer, or the propagandist, 
who find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to see relationships. Let us look at 
these five significant experiences more 


cl iteri 1 
Sor as criteria for adult education 
or balanced living, 


THE EXPERIENCE OF 
OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Certainly we would include occupa- 
Onal achievement, that is, the desire 
ie elias to do tasks that give them 
spect and the respect of their 


fellows, as one of the primary experi- 
ences. But this experience has often 
been distorted in adult education to 
mean simply a particular kind of a 
task, usually a skill or a single com- 
petency, with the values of occupa- 
tional achievement completely limited 
to the viewpoint of a specialist. There 
have been some efforts to broaden 
concepts of vocational education, and 
so to rescue it from these blinders of 
specialization and give it breadth and 
comprehensiveness; but some voca- 
tional educators have resisted these ef- 
forts by tenaciously clinging to their 
specializations of occupational achieve- 
ment that exclude consideration of the 
creative element in occupational edu- 
cation. Forward-looking research in 
human relations in industry and agri- 
culture as well as in social life is be- 
ginning to reveal the increasing aware- 
ness of leaders in the education of the 
worker that occupational achievement 
is far more than a competence in a 
technique; it includes that, but it also 
calls for the participation and judg- 
ment of the worker in problems of 
human relations. 

Moreover, the sense of occupational 
achievement, the pride of accomplish- 
ment of a worth-while task, comes from 
many tasks not carried on in a factory 
or on a farm. It can come in the garden 

lot of a worker’s home, in the studio, 
in the great realm of social service, in 
the wide variety of tasks involved in 
developing a good home and family, 
a good neighborhood or community. 

To encompass within the narrow 
limitations of many current offerings 
of adult vocational education the hun- 
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ger of men and women for doing 
something well enough to be wanted, 
to be needed, to be admired is a distor- 
tion of the entire balance of values. 
On the other hand, it is just as much 
a distortion of the balance of meaning 
for adult experiences to omit the im- 
portance of the vocational from adult 
education. The attacks of some edu- 
cators upon “‘vocationalism” are sound 
only if directed against the cultivation 
of vocational training as a sacred and 
exclusive cult, But to discuss the learn- 
ing experiences that should be encour- 
aged in the adult’s growth toward ma- 
turity, with the deliberate exclusion of 
the value of vocational competency, is 
like trying to describe the work of the 
artist without reference to his tools or 
materials, the scientist without his ex- 
periments, or the teacher without his 
techniques. Where can men gain a 
sense of power of self-expression, of 
creativity, or of fellowship more than 
they can among a group of their peers, 
doing their share of a competent day’s 
work? Adult education that disregards 
the laboratory of vocation as a chal- 
lenge to maturity is as unbalanced in 
its values as adult education that con- 
siders vocation merely a bag of tricks 
and a special possession of increased 
specialization. Occupational achieve- 
ment broadly conceived as a satisfac- 
tion that people gain from doing any 
task well enough to be proud of it, or 
to make others proud of it, is a funda- 
mental necessity to maturity and pro- 
vides one link in the chain of experi- 
ences with which adult educators can 


creatively build meaningful relation- 
ships. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF SEARCH 
FOR TRUTHS AND BEAUTY 


But occupational achievement alone 
is a hollow gain if men deny them- 
selves the satisfaction of search for 
beauty and truths. Much of man’s rest- 
less search throughout the ages has 
been to find the beauty of color and 
line and form and balance. Ir is not 
just the artist who creates these forms 
who gives evidence of man’s hunger 
for beauty. The tourist who saves his 
moncy over a long period in order to 
spend it all on a visit to the Grand 
Canyon or the Carlsbad Caverns, of 
the reader of poems, or the ticket-buy- 
ing public for the symphony concerts, 
or the lad and lass who trudge down 
the street with their radio going full 
blast between them—all are searching 
for beauty in their own way. It is the 
function of the adult educator to see 
to it that man is provided with a variety 
of opportunities for enjoying the beau- 
ties of his existence. There is a grow- 
ing and still vastly undeveloped field 
of adult education in music, art, litera- 
ture, nature study, travel, and motion 
pictures, to provide people with the 
experience of beauty. 

Adults have shown in their responses 
to adult education that they also want 
to have the experience of learning the 
truths of life with some confidence 
that such learning is based upon fact 
rather than Prejudice, creed, or propa- 
ganda. Most of us who have small 
children around us know how persist- 
ently they question life, how inces- 
santly they try to find out all they 
can about themselves and the world in 
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which they live. The fact that this 
curiosity and interest in the phe- 
nomena of living seem to be relatively 
suppressed or specialized for most peo- 
ple as they grow older does not mean 
that the hunger and motives do not 
persist. It simply means that they have 
not been developed, or that people 
have become discouraged in_ their 
search for truth by the insistence of 
their institutions and leaders that all 
truth has been found or by the convic- 
tion that people who can’t verbalize 
fluently can’t think. It is, therefore, 
the function of adult educators to re- 
store and revive in adults the experi- 
ence of scientific inquiry that may 
have been temporarily inhibited. 
Here again there is an unfortunate 
tendency among some adult educators 
to attempt to find the core of unity in 
adult education by taking values singly 
and trying to weave a whole fabric of 
human values in learning with a single 
thread of beauty or truth. More tragic 
is the idea that special packages of 
truth and beauty, carefully selected by 
a few people, will take care of this de- 
Sire of man to grow in understanding 
and appreciation. Some of the same 
enthusiasms for developing a packaged 
culture” which have been expressed 
by the academician in the education of 
children and youth are finding their 
Way into the field of adult education. 
The traditional forms of education, 
of planning neat packages of sequen- 
tal courses in a curriculum, with most 
of the courses required, which we find 
in the education of children and youth 
Mm our schools and colleges, are not 
Practicable for adult education even 


if they were desirable. The recourse 
of adult educators to the modern trend 
in schools and colleges of planning a 
“core curriculum” or a basic “‘eeneral 
education” for all students is neither a 
desirable nor a practicable method of 
making adult education become a con- 
tinuous inquiry rather than a patch- 
work of emergency learning. 

The danger in the enthusiasm, in 
some quarters, of adult education for 
searching in books for all truths and 
beauty lies in the same zone as the 
danger in the enthusiasm for vocation- 
alism as a single value of education that 
will redeem life from insignificance. 
The experience of searching for truths 
should be open to any man, whether he 
reads a particular sequence of books or 
not; the reading and discussion of a 
book sequence is one way of searching 
for understanding and appreciation, but 
it is not the best way for those whose 
experience and equipment lead them 
along other paths. For some the way 
may be that of leading a child by the 
hand until he, too, can walk alone; for 
others it may be in that freedom of at- 
mosphere of the arts where great teach- 
ers have experienced the powers of 
adults to create beauty as an intimate 
organic expression rather than as a 
fetish of method that paralyzes differ- 
ences of personality. Men need the ex- 

erience of search for truths and 
beauty just as they need the experi- 
ence of occupational achievement, but 
they need these experiences in interre- 
lationship, not in juxtaposition. More- 
over, if properly respected by the lead- 
ers of adult education, the pursuit of 
truths and beauty by any method can 
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lead the adult student to plan his own 
sequences of new occupational enter- 
prise, to seek projects in the commu- 
nity where he can practice self-govern- 
ment and where he can find new doors 


of experience for developing human 
intimacy. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Adult education practice has also 
shown that another experience funda- 
mental to complete human develop- 
ment is self-government. This does not 
mean that each adult hopes to be a 
ruler of cities, states, or nations in the 
traditional sense. It simply means that 
all men want to share in the making of 
the rules by which they live. The age- 
long struggle for freedom and self- 
government is never over. Men may 
submit themselves for a time to the 
complete subjugation of a ruler, but 
eventually, healthy personalities will 
rise in revolt. The revolt is at times 
against the rulers themselves, but more 
often against the fact that men had 
no part in making the rules and that 
they are meaningless to them. This is 
true in family life, in industrial and 
work life, and in the political life of 
man. It is, therefore, a fundamental 
task of the adult education leader to 
help people to find laboratories in 
which they can share in the determina- 
tion and responsibilities of government. 

The danger of distortion of this 
experience by us as educators is al- 
ways that we may look upon it as an 
important one for ourselves, may even 
be willing to share the experience with 
others, but we insist upon the right 


to select those with whom we shall 
share it. Self-government, we say in 
effect, is an experience which all men 
whom we like shall have. The long 
struggle of history centers in this issue 
of who shall be free to share in making 
the rules by which man lives, and the 
struggle is ‘never over, What progress 
has been made has not been in grant- 
ing self-government as a universally 
desirable experience, but mainly in the 
direction of reluctantly enlarging the 
circle of those who might enjoy the 
experience. In spite of our traditions 
of the Magna Carta, the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution of 
the United States, the United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights, we dis- 
trust the ability of most people to 
learn to share in the making of the 
rules by which they live. Many hus- 
bands distrust the ability of wives to 
share in the simple rules of the family 
income; many wives distrust husbands 
in the sharing of the rules of home 
conduct; both too often distrust the 
ability of children to learn self-gov- 
ernment in school life or in the impor- 
tant business of growing up. E:mploy- 
ers and employees too frequently dis- 
trust the ability of each other to learn 
to share in making the rules of indus- 
try; a few mistakes by one party oF 
the other in learning democratic re- 
lationships result in open conflict, with 
the apparent motive on the part of one 
or both of excluding the opposition 
from sharing. . 

All kinds of rationalizations are 
used to exclude some from the com- 


pany of those who make the rules. 
Racial “inferiority” is a traditional 
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rationalization; 
immaturity” 
stricting the opportunity to learn to 
share in making the rules. This is the 
rationalization ‘used in imperialism to 
restrict the privilege of colonies; it is 
used today by the totalitarian bureau- 
crats, who insist they must make the 
rules “temporarily” ‘until the people 
learn how; it is used by parents and 
teachers to prevent children and 
youth from participation. Property ac- 
cumulation and wealth are rationaliza- 
tions of distrust of the ability of the 
dispossessed to share wisely in making 
the rules. Religious convictions are 
also often made the basis for rationali- 
zations of distrust. These distortions 
of the values of self-government are 
not made by vicious or insincere peo- 
ple who do not believe what they say. 
The very fact that they believe sin- 
cerely in their rationalizations makes 
them even more dangerous. 

We need in adult education to in- 

vent new forms and methods of teach- 
ing the larger masses of people to use 
thele strengths i in orderly and construc- 
tive processes. To assume that a large 
sector of the population cannot learn 
to participate in making the rules by 
which they live is to subscribe, in 
effect, to a class system of society. 
On the other hand, there are many 
in adult education who take the posi- 
tion that only some organization in- 
digenous to “the people,” meaning the 
Unorganized or inarticulate people and 
by- passing the existing institutions of 
education, welfare, religion, the press, 
and others, can bring about real partic- 
ipation by the masses of the people. 


“intellectual or political 
is used as a basis for re- 
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There is evidence that some adult 
educators are finding ways in which 
neither the extreme of distrust of the 
masses nor the distrust of representa- 
tive institutions is necessary to a better 
and more balanced use of self- govern- 
ment. The general theory is that self- 
government can be learned within the 
existing institutions by the institutional 
leaders simultancously with those who 
are influenced by the institutions, and 
that the orbit of growth thereby will 
be extended. It is, in brief, a theory 
based upon the assumption that all 
of us—educated and less educated, or- 
ganized and unorganized, those w ith 
property interests and the dispossessed 
racial and religious groups—have 
something to Icarn about self- -govern- 
ment and can learn it together. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF 
CLOSE FELLOWSHIP 


A need and interest reflected in 
adult education responses and pro- 
grams and essential to all good living, 
is the experience of close fellow: ship. 
This docs not mean merely one ’s get- 
ting together w ith other adults, or 
finding groups of people w ith whom 
one can do things. It means the experi- 
ence of free interchange of natural per- 
sonalities. It means the experience of 
associating W ith others without fear 
that the intimacies will be curtailed 
seriously because of what one says or 
does. It is the kind of human associa- 
tion found among great families and 
great friends. In such associations os- 
tracism and excommunication are 
impossible because the association is 
built upon an inviolable contract, 
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namely, that whatever weaknesses exist 
in one or the other parties to the asso- 
ciation will be placed in an inferior 
position in the wholesome understand- 
ing among good friends that all fail 
“not seven times but seventy times 
seven,” 

Close fellowships sometimes develop 
as a result of recognition of values and 
of beliefs in one another which are 
similar or which, at least, each is will- 
ing to share with the other. In general, 
these areas of intimacy are conditioned 
by the culture. If we wish to increase 
the area of intimacy by means of edu- 
cation, we must deal with the individ- 
ual within his culture. The cultural 
conditions or cultural atmosphere must 
be changed by the individuals who par- 
ticipate in it. As a point of departure 
in adult education concerned with this 
experience, the leader must put him- 
self in the place of the learner as much 
as he can and must honestly admit that, 
with a few exceptions, if he had lived 
under the same circumstances, he 
probably would have behaved very 
much like the other fellow. 

The experience of close fellowshi 
begins to emerge as the key to the in- 
tegration and unification of many of 
the fragmentary specializations of 
agencies of adult education. Teaching 
an individual to speak a new language 
will be at its best when the adult edu- 
cator who is concerned with language 
skills learns how to teach it in the 
groups with which the learner associ- 
ates day by day. Vocational skill or 
the discussion of a book or current 
problems may have some value when 
taught in unnatural and formally 


organized groups devoted to such pur- 
poses, but it will become a force for 
developing close fellowship, for giving 
cohesiveness and wholesomeness to 
personality, when taught in the groups 
in which men work and live day by 
day, hour by hour. Education for 
wholesome home and family life in- 
volves the family as a unit, if it is to 
become a re-education of personality 
and a heightening of the experience 
of close fellowship. In order that 
individuals may learn self-government 
and political democracy, the cre- 
ative leader of adult education must 
learn ways of teaching them in the set- 
ting from which the individuals come. 
A person can perhaps learn much 
about art or music by going to an art or 
music class where he is one of several 
individuals; but adult learning will be 
a step further toward maturity if the 
leader can place such teaching squarely 
in the midst of the groups with which 
the individual acquires basic behavior 
patterns day by day. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF 
INTERMITTENT SOLITUDE 


Finally, some cursory exploration in 
adult counseling during the past half- 
century has shown that men want the 
experience of reflection and intermit- 
tent solitude, of retreating from the 
crowd or from overdoses of social 
stimulation. As our world grows 
smaller and the impact of communi- 
cation grows much more rapid and in- 
tense, this experience becomes an in- 
creasingly important and necessary 
phase of Maturing. It is not withdrawal 
or isolation that is implied here but 
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rhythm of coming and going from the 
experience of close fellowship, self- 
government, and occupational achieve- 
ment—all of which are extremely so- 
cial experiences—to occasional peaks 
of perspective where even the threat 
of interruption or of direct social im- 
pact is not imminent. Men often dream 
of this experience in their plans for 
vacation or retirement, and in their 
more constructive insistencies to wor- 
ship their God. Adult education must 
counteract the vicious distortions of 
these desirable experiences of adult 
growth that appear in conflicting de- 
mands for group loyalties, commer- 
clalization of recreation, proselyting 
in religion and worship, and in the 
tendency to insist upon the marketing 
of all scholarship and study. It is the 
kind of experience that we all need 
that is suggested by Robert Frost in 
his “Build Soil”: 


Build soil. Turn the farm in upon itself 

Until it can contain itself no more, 

But sweating-full, drips wine and oil a 
little. 

I will go to my run-out social mind 

And be as unsocial with it as I can. 

The thought I have, and my first im- 
pulse is 

To take to market—I will turn it under. 

The thought from that thought—I will 
turn it under 

And so on to the limit of my nature.t 


There is grave danger that in the 
recognition of the fact that the cul- 
ture is changed largely by group effort 
and that very little seems to get done 


1Robert Frost. “Build Soil” from Collected 
oems, pp. 428-429. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Halcyon House Publications, 1939. 


unless all work together, there will be 
a tendency to overlook the need for 
every adult to welcome and experience 
solitude, from time to time, without 
feeling it to be a penalty or without 
having a sense of guilt about it or a 
despair of loneliness. Even though soli- 
tude may sometimes be spent in com- 
munication with books, music, or other 
creative activities, there is need for 
most men to feel at times that they are 
free from obligation. To insist upon 
socialization of the entire life of a 
person, to look upon his free time as 
unconstructive simply because he does 
not take part in the project, the game, 
or the study-program, is to crowd 
upon him an unwarranted sense of de- 
pendency. 

The conflicts of group loyalties is 
one of the most serious problems of 
modern living. Without some rhyth- 
mic withdrawal and return between 
group activities and intermittent soli- 
tude, there is little opportunity for 
men to appraise and evaluate their 
group experiences. If the integrating 
factor in adult education is to be the 
person who is to learn, adult education 
should bear this problem in mind. 

In practice this means two things: 
(1) that adult educators encourage 
spaciousness in living, in the sense of 
providing education that broadens the 
areas of living, the range of possibilities 
of growth so that men can find satis- 
faction in solitude wherever they are; 
and, (2) that adult educators study the 
whole pattern of living of individuals 
and groups so that there can be some 
sense of coordination and plan in the 
process. ¢ 
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GENERAL IMPLICATION 
TO ADULT EDUCATION 


Each of these experiences of occu- 
pational achievement in pursuit of 
truths and beauty, self-government, 
close fellowship, and intermittent soli- 
tude has been related to adult educa- 
tion as desirable experiences which are 
common to most men. Beginning with 
any one of them, the adult educator 
can expand simple Jearning-tasks into 
broad, wholesome plans for continuous 
learning for the adults. It is not neces- 
sary to place such an exclusive pre- 
mium on any one of these experiences 
that we shut out the importance of 
the others to a well-rounded life. 

Another implication of this balanced 
planning of continuous learning to the 
organization of our resources in adult 
education is that some such series of 
criteria can furnish the basis by which 
adult educators from the many insti- 
tutions and agencies in a communit 
can appraise, evaluate, and redevelop 
their community adult education pro- 
gram. It can readily be seen that while 
each institution and agency, each 
teacher and leader of adults can play 
an important role in expanding the 
learner’s concept of each specializa- 
tion, the administrative challenge is 
clearly one of organizing individual 


and group adult counseling services, 
and of organizing content for inter- 
agency communication that has been 
dealt with only obliquely in the past. 
Such services should go far beyond 
simply collecting data about adult edu- 
cation resources, important as that is, 
or answering a few requests of indi- 
viduals or publicizing adult education 
programs. Although these are valuable 
services, they must be supplemented by 
conferences and by group counseling 
of the adults of the community on the 
experiences that make for balanced 
adult growth. 

Balanced experiences in adult educa- 
tion suggest, furthermore, that the best 
laboratories for adult education are 
not necessarily to be found in artificial 
groupings of people but rather in the 
groupings which adults have already 
invented for themselves. These ‘‘labo- 
ratories” are to be found in abundance 
in any community, ranging from the 
highly institutionalized and formal 
groupings to the more subtle but 
highly significant autonomous groups: 
In recognizing these natural labora- 
tories of adult group life as a basis for 
a core of adult learning experiences, 
we would begin to develop an adult 
education framework in which form 


and organization of adult education 
followed function, 
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|S Spencer research is primarily 
a twentieth century activity. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find that 
much that is called research cannot be 
considered such when gauged by sci- 
entific standards. In truly scientific re- 
search, procedures and results must be 
so communicated by the investigator 
that any other researcher can check by 
reproducing the experiment or study 
and so obtain, within allowable limits 
of error, the same results. There has 
been very little of this kind of research 
in education. 


THE PROBLEM OF RESEARCH 


Good research does not attempt to 
prove what is better or what is worse 
for society, since society will decide 
this for itself. But good research should 
discover efficient methods by which 
society can obtain that which it de- 
sires to have. Thus, research should 
attempt to answer such questions as: 
“If we proceed in this manner, what 
will be the result?” or “What processes 
are necessary to achieve these desired 
outcomes?” It attempts to resolve con- 
troversy by discovering fundamental 
facts, relations, and laws. Thus we 
might reasonably expect research to 
solve the present controversy over the 
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sufficiency of “social utility” teaching 
of arithmetic as a means of giving func- 
tional competence in later life affairs. 
To date it has not. Good research seeks 
to answer meaningful questions. 

Educational research should discover 
new knowledge and should also estab- 
lish bases for creating and administer- 
ing school programs. The doctoral and 
institutional studies of the past fifty 
years have given us a vast fund of new 
information, but they have scarcely 
touched the second purpose. It is safe 
to say that more than go per cent of 
our school program is a result of in- 
dividual philosophy, practical needs, 
cultural demands, and trial-and-error 
teaching. Even when educational re- 
search has been available, as in the 
Committee of Seven’s [1]? “Grade 
Placement of Topics,” or in the whole 
modern psychological testing program 
which has proved the existence of wide 
range in ability at all grade levels, it 
has not been adapted to classroom pro- 
cedures. 

Only when research findings cause a 
change in classroom teaching proce- 
dures can we look forward to a 
changed product of our educational 


& Numbers in brackets refer to items in the 
Bibliography at the end of this article. 
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system. This calls for action research, 
a new and almost untouched area of in- 
vestigation. This type of research grew 
out of the need during the Second 
World War to solve with real expedi- 
ency concrete problems of industrial 
production. It is described in numerous 
industrial and scientific publications 
under the title “Operational Re- 
search.”? The best description of ac- 
tion research to date is given by Laura 
Thompson,’ who says: “Fully devel- 
oped action research as now under- 
stood and sometimes practiced consists 
in the identifying, within a problem- 
atic situation, of a significant problem 
of practical importance; of the attack 
on this problem by a team of specialists 
from the several disciplines needed to 
solve the problem; of the formulation, 
through the findings, of a hypothesis of 
needed useful change; of the imple- 
mentation of that change; and of the 
analysis and measurement of the con- 
sequences, again by the several tech- 
nicians working as a team (since the 
consequences, just as the factors initi- 
ally investigated, require multiple- 
disciplinary study being, for example, 
biological, psychological, economic, 
administrative, etc.) ... Layman par- 
ticipation adds both practicality and 
profundity to the action research 
process... .” 


In this sense action research calls for 


? Stephen M. Corey, “Action Research, Fun- 
damental Research, and Educational Practices.” 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 50, May 1949, 
PP- 509-14. 

*H. A. C. Dobbs, “Operational Research 
and Action Research.” Institute of Ethnic Af- 
fairs, Washington, D. C. 

*The Scientific Monthly, Vol. 7o, No. 5s, 
May 1950, p. 345. 


cooperative attack on practical prob- 
lems on the part of classroom teachers, 
school administrators, parents, educa- 
tional psychologists, and specialists in 
the subject matter areas. 


REPORTING THE RESEARCH 


The validity and value of the con- 
clusions reported in this article must 
be weighed in light of the foregoing 
description of research. The report 1s 
made in an endeavor to give teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators those 
findings that can aid them in their re- 
spective school duties. For this pur- 
pose it seemed better to drop the usual 
categories of research, such as aims, 
curriculum, methods, and measure- 
ment, which may be considered as 
philosophical. In their place we use 
problem solving, readiness for learning, 
concept development, social utility, 
transfer of training, evaluation of 
learning, use of sensory aids, individual 
differences, training of teachers, and 
common learnings. Naturally, in this 
latter type of classification there is 
bound to be an overlapping of studies 
which will be evident to the reader. 
The report concludes with some perti- 
nent action research problems that call 
for immediate study, 

The meaningful questions have been 
posed in most cases by the researchers 
themselves, Have the questions been 
pertinent as well? A study on this 
very point, entitled “What Do School 
Administrators Want and What Will 
They Use from Research Workers?” 
was made by L. w. Johnson. [6] The 
results of this study show much dissat- 
isfaction with present research. Briefly: 
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1. Sixty-five per cent of the admin- 
istrators say present research is un- 
satisfactory; 77 per cent say research 
is foreign to ordinary school situations; 
61 per cent say research is done under 
ideal situations, so is of little value in 
practical situations. 

2. Administrators want brief, simple 
reports in nontechnical language which 
the ordinary teacher can understand. 
The reports should be accompanied by 
interpretations and recommendations 
by experts on the topics and prob- 
lems under consideration. The reports 
should be specific. 

3. Research workers should concen- 
trate on practical and pertinent school 
problems in which definite practice 
will support definite achievement un- 
der well-defined conditions. 

These wants call for highly devel- 
oped techniques of investigation and 
definitely point toward action research 
as the most promising type for a solu- 
tion of the problems. 


PROBLEM SOLVING 


Problem solving and theories of 
learning have received much attention 
during the last ten years. Two studies 
of a purely psychological nature have 
especial significance. In 1942, Luchins 
[21] proved that mechanized proce- 
dures for solving problems aided only 
in the solution of a particular type of 
problem and that these same mechan- 
ized procedures became an impediment 
in solving problems that deviated from 
the type. We do not learn to solve 
problems by rules. Studying various 
types of problems in various contexts 
creates better ability to solve problems. 


2) 


Luchins’ study gives ample evidence 
that our present system of classifica- 
tion of problems both in arithmetic and 
in algebra does not lead to problem 
solving ability. In a set of problems 
given after the study of multiplication, 
the child does not solve the problems, 
he merely multiplies; in algebra, in a set 
of distance-rate-time problems, the 
student does not solve the problems, 
he only imitates the model solution 
in the book. 

The second research, performed by 
Harlow [25], deals with the apparent 
conflict between the connectionism 
theory, which characterizes trial-and- 
error learning, and the field theory of 
learning, in which insight plays the 
dominant role. In bond psychology, 
trial and error is used with a gradual 
trend toward the solution of the prob- 
lem. Gestalt psychology uses a study 
of the whole problem, where an anal- 
ysis of the relationships involved swd- 
denly gives insight to the solution. 
Harlow’s research showed that for a 
very simple discrimination problem (in 
which monkeys perform as ably as 
average human adults) the trial-and- 
error theory gave the best explanation 
of learning, but as the problems became 
increasingly complex (there were 312 
scaled problems), the actual learning 
curve came nearer and nearer the in- 
sight curve of learning until beyond 
a certain stage of difficulty the insight 
method prevailed. This seems to indi- 
cate that elementary learning in arith- 
metic is a matter of learning facts 
through connections established be- 
tween experience and results, but as 
education proceeds in later grades and 
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problem solving comes to the fore, we 
must more and more teach concepts 
and relations and strive for creative 
thinking and transfer of training. Pu- 
pils can Jearn bow to learn. How this 
is attained through elementary mathe- 
matics was shown in a serics of ex- 
periments reported by Max Wert- 
heimer[ 22]. 

Other studies[1] [3] show that ex- 
perience in real situations increases the 
ability to solve problems. Confined to 
book study alone pupils of comparable 
intelligence do significantly poorer 
work in problem solving than those 
pupils having actual experience in the 
problem situation. The higher the in- 
telligence of the pupil, however, the 
less is experience a necessary factor 
for problem solving, while the lower 
the intelligence, the more does experi- 
ence become a necessity for any suc- 
cess in problem solving. Extraneous 
data in a problem cause confusion at all 
levels of intelligence, but more so at 
lower levels. Doty[1] gave further 
support to the role of experience by 
showing that problems collected by 
the pupils themselves were more effec- 
tive in learning to solve problems than 
were those in a textbook. Finally, 
Johnson [18] found that vocabulary 
and reasoning ability correlated highest 
with problem solving success. The im- 
portance of memory as a necessary part 
of problem solving is still unknown. 


READINESS FOR LEARNING 


Readiness of the child for learning 
arithmetic has been under constant 
study for the last twenty-five years. 
Although there is still no agreement, 


recent emphasis has been upon using 
experience to create readiness. Stot- 
lar[2] found that if children are faced 
with a situation in which it is necessary 
for them to add, they are made ready 
to learn addition facts, and that they 
learn these facts at an earlier grade 
than suggested by Washburne’s[ 1] 
study. Another study, by Wilburn [5], 
made in 1942 and repeated in 1949, in- 
dicates that under proper guidance by 
the teacher, children can learn the 
number facts by self-instruction with 
groups of objects. The learning takes 
more time but seems to be more perma- 
nent as it requires less drill. Brueck- 
ner[16| has devised a test to measure 
readiness for learning arithmetic facts 
in grades T to III. If the child makes 
the proper response to the test item, 
he is ready; otherwise he is not. 
Mott|2| investigated the amount of 
knowledge of number preschool and 
kindergarten children acquired before 
entering first grade. He found it to be 
considerable, ranging from no knowl- 
edge beyond one, two, many, to count 
ing through the hundreds, Moreover: 
a considerable amount of this knowl- 
edge was retained throughout the first 
grade although it was not taught in this 
grade. Large cities, such as Philadel- 
phia, New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles, have carried on classroom eX- 
perimentation in the learning of arith- 
metic and in every case they have pro- 
duced a similar program, starting with 
non-numerical experiences, simple 
classroom experiments, and advancing 
to number concepts, number symbols, 
number facts, and number operations. 
All the operations are introduced early, 


~y 
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the easiest facts in each, and are kept 
growing simultaneously, year by year, 
until all the facts and operations have 
been mastered. The newer texts are 
following this pattern. 


MEANING 


Meaning, concept building, and 
structure were words seldom used in 
educational programs until the last 
decade. The growing emphasis on field 
psychology and the communication 
arts introduced these words, and today 
nearly every research includes some 
or all of these terms. The most ex- 
haustive studies have been on methods 
of teaching specialized topics. Gross- 
nickle [2], Morton [2], and Fuller 
[12] have all attempted to discover 
the best method of finding a partial 
quotient in long division. There was 
no agreement, however. Grossnickle’s 
research shows rationalization as the 
best method. By this method the pu- 
pil, in performing 684 ~ 79, says that 
8 tens divide into 68 tens 8 unit times. 
Morton attempts to discover the num- 
ber of times that increasing the par- 
tial divisor by one gives the correct 
divisor, and determines the best method 
on the efficiency of securing the proper 
answer. Fuller concludes that, in gen- 
eral, the method of finding all the par- 
tial dividends before proceeding to the 
actual division is the best method. In 
the meantime, all methods are used in 
the various texts on the market. 

Similar research on methods of sub- 
traction has been in progress for the 
past thirty years. At the turn of the 
century, under the influence of Dewey 
and McMurry, the borrowing de- 


composition method of subtraction was 
the only one taught. Twenty years 
ago the more mathematical, or Aus- 
trian (additive), method came into fa- 
vor in texts and in school practice. 
With the more recent stress on the 
meaning theory in teaching arithmetic 
there has been an almost universal 
return to the borrowing decomposition 
method. 

Brownell [2] in 1947 performed an 
extended experiment in borrowing in 
third grade teaching of subtraction, 
Teaching subtraction by five different 
methods to five comparable groups of 
pupils, he found that all methods could 
be made meaningful and could be ra- 
tionalized by third grade pupils. How- 
ever, the method closest to the chil- 
dren’s experience, and that made mean- 
ingful in the briefest space of time, as 
well as best transferable to subtractive 
situations in problems, was the borrow- 
ing decomposition method. Van Engen 
[ 16| concurs in this conclusion. 

The significance of meaning in the 
learning process has been widely ex- 
plored. [7] At present the problem is 
being investigated from the viewpoints 
of semantics, psychology, and mathe- 
matical structure. Boulware [10] 
shows a newly emerging concept of 
mental arithmetic and its relation to 
meaning of the number system. No 
longer js mental arithmetic conceived 
of as mental gymnastics or speed skill 
in computation, but it is the use of 
the mind’s store of concepts to reason 
toward a solution. How old is a man 
born in 1896? By the use of mental 
arithmetic we do not directly sub- 
tract 1896 from 1950, but rather say 
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1896 to 1900 is 4, and to 1950 is 50 
more, so he is 54 years of age. 

In a similar vein, there is at present 
going on in England a study of the 
minimum number of required addition 
facts for success in arithmetic. In this 
study the children learn only 54 ad- 
dition facts, those with sums up to and 
including 10. Thus 7 ++ 2 is learned, 
but 7 + 6 is not. The child does 
7 + 6 by saying 7 + 3 is 10 and 3 
more is 13. This implies that a child 
can break up numbers from 1 to 9 
into their various parts. The addition 
of larger numbers is probably slower 
under this type of computation, but it 
may result in better understanding and 
more permanent learning. The study 
merits our observation. 


SOCIAL UTILITY 


Society is always demanding com- 
putational competence on the part of 
our school product, and it is sometimes 
critical of the product it is getting. Is 
this criticism justified? In answer to 
this question two distinctly opposed 
theories have appeared, one called “so- 
cial utility,’ the other, “functional 
competence.” Both theories are con- 
cerned with the interests of children 
and the social uses of arithmetic 
needed by adults. Whether fifth grade 
children really master arithmetic or 
not, they appear to like it. So do 
teachers of fifth grade arithmetic. A 
study made by Chase [6] of 16,000 
children in Oklahoma and the New 
England states showed that in a list of 
ten school subjects, arithmetic is the 
first or second preferred subject. The 
boys always select arithmetic as first. 


The teachers always select arithmetic 
as the best subject for teaching. The 
skill content and the definiteness of 
answers may have some weight in 
this choice. 

Morton [2] studied the interests of 
fifth graders in aviation. Their interest 
was primarily in the sociological as- 
pects of time, distance, speed, moncy, 
and measurement. There was little in- 
terest in the mechanical phases of 
aviation. 

The social utility theory states that 
we should teach only that arithmetic 
which is used in society. To determine 
the arithmetic that is used, researchers 
have gone from door to door, business 
to business, and industry to industry: 
Wilson [1] has been the principal in- 
vestigator and he contends that very 
little arithmetic is needed, probably 
all of which could be taught to the 
average pupil in two or three years 
in grades V to VIII. Russell [19] in- 
vestigated the use of decimals in the 
occupational world. His conclusions 
are: 88 per cent of the industrial 
workers have no use for decimals; 
4-6 per cent of the workers need only 
a reading knowledge of decimals; 7-4 
per cent need to compute with deci- 
mals; the teaching in the schools should 
therefore be limited to drill in reading 
and understanding decimals, The valid- 
ity of procedures and the conclusions 
of both Wilson’s and Russell’s studies 
have been criticized by mathematical 
educators. 

That functional competence can be 
gained only through a meaningful mas- 
tery of the structure of arithmetic ha$ 
been advocated by Wheat and Brow?" 
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ell. [2] This theory is based only on 
the teaching experience of its advo- 
cates, It is not in the learning of many 
facts in isolation, or in experience 
alone, but in the relating of all the 
facts into an arithmetic structure that 
we can come to permanent knowledge. 
Contrary to this theory, Collings [1] 
reported that effective command of the 
fundamental processes of arithmetic 
could be gained through incidental ap- 
plication in an experience core pro- 
gram which used arithmetic only as 
the need for it arose. It is sienificant 
that today, wherever the core cur- 
riculum is used, mathematics js usually 
taught outside the core as a sequential 
course of study. 

An opinion frequently expressed in 
the public press is that the three R’s 
are losing ground and that pupils are 
no longer gaining fundamental skill in 
arithmetic. Tiegs [6] made a study in 
60 communities of seven states over 
a period of nine years and involving 
230,000 pupils. The achievements of 
pupils both in computation and in 
reasoning were measured by the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test and the Pro- 
gressive Achievement Test in Arith- 
metic. The results before 1945 were 
compared with those after 1945. The 
data showed an average gain of 1.4 
months in arithmetic computation and 
a gain of 1.8 months in reasoning for 
the group after 1945, the largest gain 
being made in the secondary school. 

Society and culture are reflected in 
the texts we use. Hinckley [13] studied 
nine series of popularly used texts in 
arithmetic for their pattern of prob- 
lems, configurations, and pictures. She 


discovered a remarkable common pat- 
tern. The typical American family 
consists of mother, father, and two 
children, always brother and sister. 
Father is a white-collar worker. The 
family either rents or has a mortgaged 
home surrounded by lawn and fence, 
and there are always pets, a dog and 
a cat. The family owns a car in the 
average price range. It budgets an 
average income. Sister bakes, sews, 
and helps raise chickens. Brother does 
odd jobs on his bicycle to pick up 
spending money. Both children like 
school and especially arithmetic. Is this 
a picture of American culture as re- 
flected by a typical family? A study of 
the illustrations in current texts made 
by Grossnickle [4] [2] indicates that 
at most, 8 per cent are purely decora- 
tive, 74 per cent are associated with 
the topic being taught, and only 12 
per cent are functional, that is, relate 
directly to the learning process. 


TRANSFER OF TRAINING 


Mental discipline, mathematical 
power, permanent learning, and trans- 
fer of training have always been moot 
questions in educational theory. To- 
day, the existence and the necessity for 
transfer of past learning to learning in 
new situations is generally accepted, 
although there is disagreement on how 
transfer is to be secured. In the field 
of arithmetic, Gowan [2] gave ample 
evidence of the lack of retention of 
arithmetical skills and understandings. 
College freshmen recalled less than 
high school seniors, who in turn had 
less knowledge than eighth grade pu- 
pils, whose skill in arithmetic compu- 
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tation reached its peak. The reason ad- 
vanced for this state of affairs was 
the lack of continued use of, and drill 
on, arithmetic in the high school. This 
reason is open to debate. Olsen [2] 
substantiated the findings of Gowan in 
an all-state test in Iowa. Boeker [23] 
echoed the same conclusion by showing 
that beginning calculus students in col- 
lege had forgotten 70 per cent of the 
necessary skills and concepts needed 
for successful study of the subject. 

Similar studies by Davis, Reed, and 
Rausch [2] confirm the forgetting, but 
also show that recovery of lost learn- 
ing is speedy. Computational skill is re- 
tained in direct proportion as students 
and teachers use it in their specialized 
fields. Music and art teachers re- 
tained the least, arithmetic and science 
teachers the most. Benz [2] attempted 
to measure the effect of lack of high 
school study of mathematics on college 
success. Of all the students entering 
college without any high school study 
of mathematics (including arithmetic), 
one half of them were on probation at 
the end of one year, and only one 
fourth eventually graduated. This was 
significantly above the average mor- 
tality of college students. 

The use of generalizations and con- 
cept building as an aid to more perma- 
nent learning was made as early as 1931 
by Overman. [1] A study made re- 
cently by Hendrix [16], and still un- 
derway, indicates that unverbalized 
awareness or generalization by insight 
gives arithmetic pupils the most under- 
standing and the highest retention. To 
give pupils a generalization and then 
examples, or to give examples and then 


state the generalization was in cach 
case far less effective than to permit the 
students to discover the desired rela- 
tion or concept without formal state- 
ment. Similarly, researches by Fawcett 
at Ohio State University, Gadske at 
Northwestern University, and Ullsvik 
at Illinois Normal University show 
that a course in the nature of proof 
gives more readily transferable con- 
cepts than a purely formal study of 
deductive geometry. 


EVALUATION OF LEARNING 


One of the greatest drawbacks to 
productive educational research is the 
lack of adequate evaluation or measur- 
ing technique. This lack is also a seri- 
ous problem for those who are at- 
tempting to evaluate the proposed goals 
of achievement for all American 
youth. The research in arithmetic has 
centered in three aspects of the prob- 
lem, namely, standardized tests, new 
type measuring instruments, and the 
measurement of judgment and under- 
standing as well as achievement. [x- 
amining the present standardized tests, 
Traxler [2] found a lack of diagnostic 
value in all of them. Tests that re- 
vealed errors did not reveal the cause, 
which is the heart of diagnostic and 
remedial procedures. On the other 
hand, Kraft [2] found standardized 
aptitude tests excellent devices for the 
placement of students in subsequent 
mathematical study, Olander [3] has 
produced tests in number concepts for 
pre-first’ grade pupils that predict 
achievement goals in arithmetic over 4 
36-month period. 

Most standardized 


tests measure 
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mainly computational skill. Reasoning 
Is included, but on the average jess 
than 10 per cent of the tests are given 
over to this aspect of arithmetic learn- 
ing. Within the last fifteen years newer 
goals of instruction have been set up, 
such as estimation, judgment, under- 
standing of operations, concept build- 
ing, and transfer to life situations. The 
lack of instruments to measure these 
goals has been noted by a number of 
researchers [7] and has been brought 
to the fore in the Forty-fifth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. A test to measure judg- 
Ments in clementary mathematics has 
been constructed by Sueltz. [15] In 
this test there appear such questions 
* “Which is most, one big cooky, 
'%” in diameter, or two smaller 
Cookies, each 1” in diameter?”, “Draw 
a line about 5 inches long,” ete. Spitzer 
[5] in 1948 suggested tests to measure 
Approximate solutions, ways of think- 
ae and methods of problem solving. 
W rightstone has developed a test, now 
Muse in New York City schools, to 
Measure understanding and judgment. 
. ness questions similar to “If it 
miles to New York and I know 
aid yt rate of travel, how can I 
low long it will take to arrive 
at New York?” 
ey Rea Peters [9] surveyed the en- 
sting movement in arithmetic 
Tom 1900 to the present. She noted a 
trend from teacher-made tests to stand- 
ardized tests, to other devices, such 
as oral interviews, diaries, experience 
Situations, and finally to the creation 
“a newer tests to measure concept 
€arning. Research is. still going on, 


one of the most significant studies be- 
ing made by Glennon [5] in 1949-50. 
He has created a pencil-and-paper mul- 
uple-choice test to measure mathemati- 
cal understanding. His research shows 
that meaning develops with maturity; 
eighth grade pupils are not significantly 
better in understanding than seventh 
grade pupils, but ninth grade pupils 
are significantly better than eighth 
grade pupils; twelfth grade students 
are even more significantly better 
than ninth grade pupils. This would 
tend to confirm Piaget’s theory that 
children begin to do abstractions at 
age eleven and increase in this ability 
thereafter. It is even more significant 
to note that while research shows com- 
yutational skill to decrease from grades 
VIII to NIL, understanding increases 
throughout this same span. 


USE OF SENSORY AIDS 

Activity programs, mechanical 
equipment, movies, radio, and televi- 
sion have had a profound effect in 
changing our methods of teaching. 
How effective have these changes 
been? One would suppose that much 
research exists on the outcomes of the 
use of these newer instruments of 
learning. There is practically none. 
One reason is the difficulty of meas- 
uring those outcomes. 

There have been many philosophical 
studies[ 5] and many listings of avail- 
able material. Lazar[5] has created an 
abacounter for teaching all operations 
in arithmetic. Stern has produced a set 
of multi-dimensional colored blocks 
for the same purpose. Grossnickle[ 5] 
has developed an elaborate laboratory 
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kit to make arithmetic meaningful. 
Exton has produced a set of circular 
discs to teach fractions. There are over 
100 films and filmstrips available for 
teaching arithmetic, all constructed 
under advice from authorities in the 
field of teaching, but there has been no 
scientific evaluation of any of it. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Universal promotion has brought 
with it a greater heterogeneity of abil- 
ity in each succeeding grade, hence 
more need for considering adaptation 
of instruction to individual differences. 
The problem is very serious, and again 
very little research has been undertaken 
to solve it. Schneider [15] in 1947 de- 
scribed a method of selection and use 
of workbooks planned to meet in- 
dividual differences. In 1947 the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics produced a “Guidance Pam- 
phlet” [17], showing the varying needs 
for mathematics in the many different 
life occupations, but not telling how to 
adapt the instruction to the differen- 
tiated needs. There are studies, such 
as Spencer’s[6], on types of common 
errors, but no remedy is suggested. 
The reports on standardized testing 
programs merely reaffirm the wide di- 
vergence of achievement within any 
given grade. While proposals have 
been made to care for these differ- 
ences, the efficacy of the proposals is 
still to be tested. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


What must teachers know, and how 
must they be educated to do expert 
teaching of arithmetic? Do they 


have this knowledge and education? 
The studies made twenty years ago, 
and repeated today, show an over- 
whelming lack of preservice training. 
Rhoads [24] showed that, as of 1950, 
in the United States of America, the 
average training of the future teacher 
of arithmetic is a single three-semester- 
hour course in methods. At most, one 
additional elective course in content 
material is included in the average col- 
lege course listings. In some states 
fewer than twelve clock hours of di- 
rect preparation are included in the 
total training program. 

An attempt was made by Le- 
Baron[6] to determine the attitude 
and judgment of teachers on current 
research and trends in classroom teach- 
ing of arithmetic. About half the 
teachers were in agreement with the 
trend, the other half skeptical or Op- 
posed. The conclusions on which there 
Was greatest agreement were the fol- 
lowing: (1) Training the mind is not 
the major purpose of learning arithme- 
tic. (2) Adult needs should not be the 
only criterion for selecting content. 
(3) Meaning should precede drill. (4) 
Activity programs cannot furnish all 
the fundamental learnings of arithme- 
tic. Significant for action research 1s 
a study by Smallenberg [6] on the 
lack of knowledge on the part of class- 
room teachers of how to carry 0F 
classroom research. He investigated the 
particular tools needed for successful 
classroom research and he proposed 
observation of student behavior, tests: 
interviews, recording of data, use 0 
questionnaires, case studies, and use 0 
statistics. He also determined how and 
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under what circumstances the teacher 
can most effectively use these tools. 


COMMON LEARNINGS 


General education, education for all 
youth, common learnings, and core 
curricula have all been enhanced dur- 
ing the last twenty years. City and 
a som departments, notably 
New: Work a Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Penne ae aity, Illinois, Florida, and 

Msylvania, are now engaged in 
fo on common learnings. Most 
Kol be Bee core are published and 
eae mae from the respective 
ai ai han 5 ae characteristic 
life ayaa ees par _ 
ada, gh activity, with 

: clay of formal study of arithmetic. 
mm a sie singles with the other 

aturity and need suggest 


am 
5 ore formal and separate study of 
Ne subject. : 


SUMMARY 


Nahas reported in the fore- 
ee ae et that which is now in prog- 
— n be briefly summarized as fol- 
oe. shtnization of procedures can and 
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teacher guidance. The age at which the 
child first shows readiness to learn 
varies widely. The teacher must set up 
experience situations for the child, 
since the child cannot and does not 
discover these experiences or needs by 
himself. 

The method of teaching is impor- 
tant. An understanding of a process be- 
fore actual computational algorisms are 
studied is proposed as being more mean- 
ingful. An understanding of the nature 
of the number system permits transfer 
of training to problem situations more 
readily than mere fact learning. Un- 
verbalized generalizations give better 
understanding than rationalization. 

Fifth grade children like arithmetic 
better than any other subject. They 
are interested in only the social aspects 
of aviation. The actual use of arithme- 
tic by adults in the home or at work 
is very small, but adults are unaware 
of the innumerable ways in which it 
could be used. Arithmetic is a struc- 
ture of knowledge, and the meaning of 
this structure should be understood if 
arithmetic is to become functional in 
social situations. The illustrations and 
problem patterns in texts indicate a 
common culture pattern of American 
family life either real or fictitious. 

Computational skill rapidly dimin- 
ishes during the high school period and 
is very low in freshman year at col- 
lege. Learning appears to be more per- 
manent when pupils generalize by in- 
sight, that is, when they become aware 
of the arithmetical relations through 
experience. Drill is necessary, but it 
should follow understanding and be 
iven in varied context. High school 
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curricula should contain units on arith- 
metic skill and reasoning. 

Present computational tests merely 
maintain a status quo in teaching skills. 
There is evidence that computational 
and reasoning skills have shown im- 
provement during the last four years. 
There are no valid tests of problem 
solving. Sueltz, Glennon, and Wright- 
stone have devised tests of meaning 
and judgment, but much remains to be 
done in this area. Standardized tests 
have proved satisfactory for placement 
but unsatisfactory for diagnosis. 

Many aids, including an abacounter, 
number kits of various types, films, 
and filmstrips, have been proposed, 
but there has been no research on their 
effectiveness as media of learning. 

Tests in achievement and _intelli- 
gence have shown wide variation in 
ability in all grades. Proposals have 
been made to care for these differ- 
ences. No valid research has measured 
the efficacy of the various proposals. 

The research shows woefully little 
preparation for the teaching of arith- 
metic, commonly only one semester 
course in methods and none in con- 
tent. This fact may help to explain 
some of the difficulty in developing 
a good arithmetic curriculum. About 
half the teachers favor the newer 
trends. Very few classroom teachers 
know how to carry on research or 
how to cooperate in action research. 

Deferred arithmetic instruction and 
the large number of pupils attending 
high school have necessitated the 
teaching of arithmetic in the second- 
ary school. Few high school teachers 
know how to teach arithmetic. The 


subject has been taught separately 
from the core curriculum in schools 
having such a curriculum. [fowever 
there is some evidence that mathe- 
matics can and must play a part in 
life experience programs. 


SOME NEEDED RESEARCH 


Have the findings of the researchers 
proved valid and useful? In some cases, 
yes; in others the results have been 
shown to be biased or to be based on 
untenable premises and faulty proce- 
dures. In general, they show what 1s, 
what needs change, but the research 
on how to effect change is nonexistent 
in the literature. Yet this must rapidly 
become the important aspect of investi- 
gation if it is to be made productive 
of better educational programs. We 
need less individual philosophic re- 
search and more cooperative action 
research, 

While many problems are posed [ 1] 
as subjects of research, the following 
are cited as both needful of solution 
and adaptable to action research. No 
attempt is made to list them in order 
of importance. 

1. What educational preparation 3S 
both necessary and sufficient for the 
successful teacher of the newer arith- 
metic program? 

2. What are the significance and the 
purpose of introducing meaning in 
learning arithmetic, and how is it de- 
veloped in an experience program? 

3. What value do good attitudes 
and strong motivations have, and how 
can they be properly developed for 
the successful learning of arithmetic? 

4. What are the relative value a0 
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place of both concept and fact learn- 
Ing in arithmetic? 

_S: What value, if any, do sensory 
aids have in learning arithmetic? 

6. What are the place, amount, and 
value of drill in learning arithmetic? 

7. How are we to conceive of prob- 
lem solving in arithmetic, and how ts 
it learned? 

8. What relation do the various 
Psychologies of human learning have 
to the methods of teaching and the 
Ways of learning arithmetic? 

9. What statistical concepts can and 
should become a functional part of the 
arithmetic learning? 


f=) 
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| procanppaenenns materials probably 
exert a greater influence upon the 
nature and quality of classroom in- 
struction than any other single factor 
except the teacher himself. This arti- 
cle is a re-examination of the function 
of instructional materials, with particu- 
lar emphasis upon problem-centered 
teaching. Reference will be made to 
the curricular implications of modern 
conceptions of learning and teaching 
as well as to the relation of these con- 
ceptions to the selection and use of 
instructional material. 

The progress that has been made 
during the past fifty years in our ability 
to understand the way learning takes 
place has had profound effects upon 
educational practice. In many places, 
for example, the course of study move- 
ment of the 1920’s, based upon earlier 
beliefs about learning, has given way 
to the development of teaching guides 
which permit flexibility in classroom 
procedure. Similarly, exclusive empha- 
sis upon paper and pencil tests of 
“knowledge,” resting on the psycho- 
logical assumption that to know is to 
do, has been replaced by recognition of 
the need for a great variety of testing 
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procedures and situations to measure 
growth in many dimensions. Highly 
directive teaching, with pupils making 
few if any important decisions about 
their own learning, is less widespread. 
In its place has come increased empha- 
sis upon providing boys and girls with 
practice in making, following through, 
and evaluating their own plans. 

It might be expected that the 
changes in many varieties of educa- 
tional practice resulting from new 
knowledge about child growth and de- 
velopment would include substantial 
change in thinking about the function 
of instructional materials. This seems 
not to be the case. It is true that there 
is Constant improvement in the quality 
of materials in the sense that books 
are more attractively printed and illus- 
trated and that motion pictures are 
more skillfully produced, but the basic 
point of view in regard to the uses tO 
which instructional materials can be 
put and the qualities that are required 
for these various functions has under- 
gone little change. In other words, 
little has been done to develop ma- 
terials that are consistent with and, 
more important, that are creatively de- 
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oe to help teachers to implement 
le recent discoveries about human be- 
avior that should influence classroom 
practice. 


MATERIALS AND LEARNING 


For this reason, a group of staff 
members of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School I-xperimentation 
has decided to conduct a series of 
studies designed both to identify the 
problems which teachers face in se- 
lecting and using instructional ma- 
terials in the newer type of educational 
Programs, and to provide assistance in 
the solution of these problems. For the 
Present, particular attention is being 
directed toward general education at 
the secondary school level. These In- 
stitute studies are of the action re- 
Search type and involve the coopera- 
ee —e groups of classroom 
bs ~ ne of the first obligations 
i" ooperating groups was to iden- 

Y more clearly some of the essential 
Catures of the newer general educa- 
ie programs. The following broadly 
ig will serve to pro- 
al : ae for some of the 
denn = © questions about instruc- 

aterials that will be discussed 
ater, 
“ ae “ekg that various stages 
eaters h : the individual bring with 
~~ velopmental tasks imperative 
adjustment. 
ee We know that change and de- 
: Opment of attitudes, emotions, phys- 
Hie ani and intellectual skills 
aati wledges occur simultaneously 
ve a close interrelationship. 
3- We know that the immediate cul- 


’ 
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ture in which the individual finds him- 
self in interaction with the problems 
of his individual growth creates the 
problems which have greatest signifi- 
cance for his learning at any given 
ume. 

4. We know that the residue of his 
previous experiences conditions the re- 
actions of the individual to those prob- 
lems in his immediate setting. 

This knowledge has caused us to 
talk about curriculum in different 
terms from those of twenty years ago. 
As we study improvements which are 
taking place in the secondary school 
of 1950, we find them rooted in these 
newer concepts of the learning proc- 
ess. The following convictions, which 
are derived from these ideas about 
learning, have received considerable 
support in recent educational literature 
and will serve as a basis for analyzing 
several instructional materials prob- 
lems. 

1. The secondary school curricu- 
lum should deal directly with the de- 
velopmental tasks of youth. 

2. The secondary school curriculum 
should provide for increased partici- 

ation of students in identifying the 
goals of their learning and in selecting 


experiences to meet those goals. 
3. The secondary school curriculum 


should recognize the importance of 
emotions and attitudes rather than fo- 


cus upon intellectual development 


alone. 
4. The secondary school should 


allow the content of courses to be de- 
termined by the goals to be achieved 
rather than stress the internal logic of 
the subject field alone 
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5. The problems of individuals and 
groups should establish the goals to 
be sought and determine the content 
to be used, because this procedure pro- 
vides maximum motivation. 

6. The secondary school should pro- 
vide a wide range of learning experi- 
ences which will contribute to the 
emotional, social, physical, and intel- 
lectual development of the students. 

7. Learning experiences should be 
so designed and balanced as to give to 
each individual student ample oppor- 
tunity for success. 


THE CORE PROGRAM 


As school people have tried to de- 
velop secondary school programs con- 
sistent with conceptions of learning 
like those listed above, many innova- 
tions have been introduced. One of 
the most promising is the so-called 
“core curriculum.” This type of cur- 
riculum is sometimes called “general 
education,” “‘a persistent life situation 
curriculum,” or “a program of com- 
mon learning.” The most recent na- 
tional attempt to vitalize the secondary 
school program in the direction of a 
core program development is the Life 
Adjustment Program which is being 
sponsored by the United States Office 
of Education. The core curriculum 
exists in many forms. There are, how- 
ever, some features common to all. 
The first is a recognition of the fact 
that if the secondary school curriculum 
is to deal directly with the developmen- 
tal tasks of youth, it is essential that the 
program should be reorganized to al- 
low a teacher to remain with a group 
of students long enough to observe de- 


velopment. This lengthened period of 
time for a class to meet with a single 
teacher also helps with the develop- 
ment of some of the other phases of 
secondary school curriculum. It offers 
an opportunity for a wider range of 
learning experiences than can be con- 
tained within a 40-minute period. It 
also offers an opportunity to broaden 
the program in the direction of atten- 
tion to the development of emotions 
and attitudes as well as content. 

A second, and_ probably the most 
significant feature of these core pro- 
grams is the effort to foster the all- 
round development of the individual 
through problem solving. Programs 
which make this effort stress the par- 
ticipation of students in identifying the 
goals of their learning and in selecting 
the experiences which will best mect 
those goals. This goal selection, then, is 
used to determine the content which 
shall appear within the core curriculum 
of the group. Because the concerns of 
young people arise from the social ¢n- 
vironment of which they are a part 
this content frequently takes the form 
of concern for personal problems or 
concern for immediate current events: 

This attempt to build the content ° 
the course around the needs and com 
cerns of the students and the goals 
which they have set for themselves 
necessitates a reorganization of patterns 
of thinking that has seldom been ree 
ognized as an essential part of the Te 
organization of the program. The 
subject-centered curriculum was 07 
ganized in terms of specific logic, an 
its logical organization was its greatest 
strength. Ideas flowed from one point 
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to another in an order predetermined 
by a selected focus of content within 
the subject field. It proceeded from 
the simple to the complex, as in the 
study of grammar; or chronologically, 
as in the study of history; or topically, 
Pe In the study of biology or in that 
eee of literature. The initial 
Ocus ogically ruled out much varia- 
tie In organization and all deviation 
or male It was one of content. 
Hh (oie eae attention to the emo- 
the oS epetianat or the problems of 
an . except as those problems 
directly related to the con- 

tent selected, 
Tel anaheiwdins curriculum, 
“te r, necessitates a very different 
ag = a and logic; the 
8a ha does not remain fixed, 
the booted de determined apart from 
th ae : concerned with it. It is not 
yes eroaas content or emotions 
iclfis ei ra instead, the problem it- 
tine the sii and the attitudes, emo- 
ieee pi and other factors which 
Pe ibech se all affected, and must 
ae ously be carried in mind in 

A g toward its solution. 

ae of this: dif- 
ina oo e found in traditional 
with a Herd teaching as compared 
ale 2 ae approach to the same 
Serine history has almost uni- 
Ik anh ts in the tenth grade. 
Present. We mi ge i apr . on 
shoot ene speak of this as a 
a g ine organization which 
a = the earliest historical 
nology — present time, with chro- 
g) mining the order of events 


to be studied. Authors of world his- 
tories vary individually in their selec- 
tion of those events, choosing them in 
terms of great men or great wars or 
social change, the emphasis forming a 
recognizable logic throughout the ma- 
terial. Comparison of this procedure 
with the task of the secondary school 
as analyzed above, however, indicates 
the inadequacy of such organization 
for meeting the types of needs de- 
scribed. Developmental tasks are not 
very closely related to a study of a 
specific chronological event; neither 
can the students play a prominent role 
in identifying the goals of their learn- 
ing. Those goals are predetermined by 
the organization of the subject matter, 
and the subject matter itself is prede- 
termined by the fact that the problem 
is to be chronologically treated. Simi- 
larly, the range of learning experiences 
is limited by the framework of logic 
that was predetermined without the 
assistance of students. If the develop- 
ment of emotions and attitudes is to 


be considered a primary part of the 
al effort must be made 


course, a speci 
as well as con- 


to work with emotions 
tent. 

The attempt, however, to depart 
from this organization and to develop 
a secondary school curriculum in terms 
of the criteria listed above, has fre- 
quently met with difficulty. Even 
though the teacher may make every 
effort to understand the problems with 
which the students in his class are con- 
cerned, and the goals which they are 
trying to achieve, and may strive to 
shape the content of the course to meet 


these goals, the materials at hand to 
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deal with the problems identified are 
so frequently organized in terms of 
subject-matter content that the original 
goal and original plans must be re- 
shaped to suit the materials available. 
For example, such classes frequently 
take a problem census of their mem- 
bers in order to determine what events 
going on in the world today are of 
sufficient interest to the group to be 
selected for study. With surprising 
frequency this group selection of a 
problem results in a topic rather than 
a problem, and that topic is often the 
study of a single country. Let us sup- 
pose that China has been selected as a 
country for study. In an effort to in- 
dividualize and socialize the work of 
the group, the teacher puts small 
groups to work on such subtopics as 
schools, food, clothing, government, 
and transportation. Such a study has 
many advantages over the predeter- 
mined content of the traditional course. 
Basically, however, this is still the 
straight-line, single-focus type of or- 
ganization except that it consists of a 
series of parallel organizations, each 
concerned with the logic of its subject 
but not with the attitudes or emotions 
or developmental stages of the individ- 
uals who are studying. 

In a few classes, however, a true 
problem has been selected. Some of the 
characteristics of this problem are re- 
vealed in a hypothetical case. Suppose 
that the group has selected as its prob- 
lem, “Should the United States Recog- 
nize Red China?” Such a choice is 
likely to be an effort on the part of 
older adolescents to achieve adult 
status. No one needs to point out the 


emotional involvement in such a prob- 
lem. There is the question of attitudes; 
there is a need to weigh evidence care- 
fully; there is a need for suspended 
judgment even when the facts have 
been gathered. Similarly, it is casy tO 
see that a teacher dealing with such a 
problem in the classroom would not 
dare to overlook these implications. 
Meanings and appeals of the materials 
used and of the experiences of the class 
need to be evaluated for their many 1M- 
plications. Both teachers and students 
should recognize and understand the 
relationship of these implications rather 
than consider them as isolated entitics- 
The traditional logic of content de- 
velopment might not be followed in 
such a study. Instead, the development 
of the study would probably be deter- 
mined by the concerns, worries, inten 
sive arguments, biases shown, or other 
developments within the thinking of 
the group as the study evolved. Yet it 
is safe to assume that an expert teacher 
dealing with this problem in the class 
would be hard pressed to find adequate 
materials for meeting many of its ym 
plications. It would be difficult to find 
material on both sides of the question 
It would also be difficult to find m4 
terial which would help the students 
to become objective about their OW? 
emotions in the situation. It woul 
actually not be at all easy to find fac- 
tual material concerning the status que 
of relationships between China and the 
United States, 

These examples have been somewhat 
overdrawn in order to clarify the & 
sential features of organization 4 
logic of a problem-centered curricu- 
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lum which would carry out the tasks 
of the secondary school as listed above. 
Its major difference from a topical or 
subject matter approach lies in the fact 
that all factors bearing on the relation- 
ship of the group to the problem are 
recognized and dealt with; whereas in 
subject organization the focus is on 
only one factor—content. This com- 
plex problem organization necessitates 
new kinds of instructional materials, 
ope will be varied enough and flexi- 
le enough to use in meeting all phases 

of problems to be studied. It is not 
sufficient to consider developmental 
tasks at one time, attitudes at another, 
and information at still another. We 
must develop our ability to think in 
terms of an organization which will 
Fin nll girs at the same time all 
acets of an individual problem. 


CRITERIA FOR PROBLEM- 
CENTERED MATERIALS 


Pes effort to set up criteria for the 
clopment of materials to do this 
. of teaching, the Horace Mann- 
incoln Institute of School Experi- 
ae = been studying the re- 
nea a etween the material which 
—. ip freely for their own 
ite 8 and what we know about the 
wore 5 “ieee and the task of the 
ag y school as delineated above. 
he implications of this study have 
ied rise to the following criteria, 
Pg are proposed as guideposts for 
evelopment of newer instructional 

materials. 
2 he pee ange see the material 
Ke bie 0 them in the solution of 

n pressing problems. 


2. The material should deal with the 
values and concepts which students 
themselves are striving to attain. 

3. The material should have charac- 
teristics which would enable the stu- 
dents to identify themselves with the 
person or persons around whom the 
material would be built. 

4. The material should be so con- 
structed that the classroom teacher 
would find in it ways of analyzing the 
specific problems of his group as op- 
sosed to general instructional materials 
which bear only a vague relation to 
the problems of the individual. 

5. The material should contain ac- 
curate information, which is needed to 
help students to understand and solve 
their problems. 

6. Information should be given in a 
variety of ways. In some of the factual 
material there should be a combina- 
tion of pictures and words, which 
would give the information in two 
different ways. The word descriptions 
should be brief and to the point. 

7. The material should have a mod- 
ern setting keyed to various socio- 
economic backgrounds in order that 
no one group of young people would 


feel that materials consistently dealt 


with behaviors which were out of their 


own social class. 
g. Some of the material should have 


the suspense element used in story- 
telling, which stimulates the reader to 
wonder what will happen next. 

g. Some of the material should be 
simple, with few characters and with 
a standard vocabulary, in order to be 


useful to students who have minimum 


reading skills. 
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10. Some materials should be de- 
signed to help carry students over into 
action related to the problems involved 
and to the information which they 
have gleaned. This might serve as both 
an evaluation and an extension of 
learning. 

11. The material should lead to a 
variety of other experiences dealing 
with the problems more directly than 
any printed matter alone can do, 


PURPOSES OF MATERIAL IN 
PROBLEM-CENTERED 
TEACHING 


The use of these criteria, however, 
would not necessarily solve the prob- 
lem of logic, which was indicated as 
crucial in problem-centered teaching. 
The criteria would be essential in meet- 
ing it, but the added factor of specific 
purposes for which particular materials 
are designed would still need further 
consideration. As we see these materials 
at the present time, they need to be de- 
signed within any problem area for 
three distinct purposes. 

The first is that of identifying and 
defining the problems or concerns of 
a specific group of students. This 
makes necessary the development of 
materials which will enable the class 
to consider problems, weigh them, and 
determine whether or not they are of 
sufficient group concern for intensive 
study. The discussion films developed 
by the Human Relations Commission 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion during the Eight-Year Study are 
examples of such materials. Each film 
presents a problem in which many 
conflicts are involved. The resulting 


discussion of those conflicts helps to 
identify points of disagreement within 
the class which has seen the film. In the 
Institute experimentation, unfinished 
stories about teen-agers have been used 
as another means of identifying group 
concerns. Although the development 
of these stories and experimentation 
with their use are only in the initial 
stages, the teachers who are working 
on the project indicate much enthusi- 
asm for this kind of instructional ma- 
terial. Stories are developed in such a 
way that the group is able to project 
its own concerns into the story. The 
following example may serve as an 
illustration. 

Claire sat over her breakfast unhappily: 
She was fifteen and growing prettier 
every day. But every day life seemed to 
get harder, and sometimes Claire thought 
she hated growing up if life was going to 
be like this. 

Maybe, she thought, as she spooned her 
oatmeal around the dish aimlessly, iC 
was not life that was miserable, but 
SCHOOL. It was a big black chunk out 
of your day, she reflected bitterly. 

This morning Claire could hardly beat 
the thought of leaving for school. Every” 
thing had gone wrong yesterday. Fevery~ 
thing was sure to go wrong today. It 


would be easier to die—or get the 
measles... 


Student responses to this story: 
which were given in individual com- 
positions or in class discussion, s¢tve¢ 
to identify those areas of concern 4” 
difficulty which the students were fac- 
ing in relation to their school. The 
use of material of this sort, as compare 
with the use of some of the problem 
check lists, or of a problem census ar- 
rived at by direct listing on the part © 
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the students themselves, has the advan- 
tage of carrying the students into the 
discussion, definition, and considera- 
tion of the material at the same time 
that the concerns are being identified. 
The material itself also seems to serve 
IN -part as an answer to the teacher's 
question, “What do I do after I have 
defined the problem?” The concern 
and eagerness of the students to con- 
sider the problem indicate whether or 
ane itis a problem to the group and 
i A into consideration of ways 
i ont = problem together and 
sharing experiences. 
b aeee purpose is that of push- 
g the group's thinking about the 
Problem toward new ideas and new 
oe Thicker Than Water" is a col- 
aoe short stories which serves 
eal Pose, Two other collections, 
rs es for Youth* and Short Stories 
“il eed have recently ap- 
nen pana is a great need for many 
soe jeetions or anthologies of 
= ih os to deal with the per- 
othe 7 : personal relationships and 
sual " ems of emotional and acti- 
Sl . ea Achieving Maturity ,* 
; ee ogy for high school use, 
ana c ort in this direction. 
rt, the great difficulty with 
Most of the materials desi al 1 
Olinda 5 designed to dea 
bedi problems is that they move 
k into the single focus on content 


Lyn: 
Mt ae R. Wunsch, Thicker Than Water. 
hb <r Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1939- 

r totter pee he sss and Arnold Horowitz, 

ne ae, Mes uth. New York: Harper & 
3G . 

rie seg 3 Henry and Simon Certner, Short 

Minit for Our Times. Boston: Houghton 
‘Jan Company, 1950. . 

. Jane Warters, Achievi i 

\ ; ‘ s, Achieving Maturity. 
ork: McGraw-Hill Book oo. 


and leave the immediate problem al- 
most untouched. Recent Canadian film 
releases, such as “Feeling of Rejection” 
and ‘Feeling of Hostility,” may offer 
a valuable lead as to kinds of material 
which should be developed for teen- 
agers Information about current world 
affairs or government, needs also to be 
rooted in immediate concerns and 
should take into consideration the de- 
velopment of concepts, methods of 
thinking, and other ways of moving 
from specific concerns toward the 
types of generalizations which help in 
the solution of problems. 

Photographs or various other kinds 
of pictures can also serve to stimulate 


the type of discussion which reveals or 
n given areas. 


develops group concern 1 
For example, one teacher used a pic- 
ture of a small boy walking on 2 high 
board fence. He was obviously enjoy- 
ing every minute of the experience, and 
his pleasure showed all over him. The 
group talked about the boy, of his ob- 
vious joy in what he was doing, and 
about how happy he felt. Then the 
teacher said, “What do you suppose 
happened when he went home to tell 
his mother about the experience?” The 
resulting discussion of family situations 
and parent-child relationships revealed 
the tensions of the group far better 
than any direct listing of such prob- 
lems could have done. The group 
moved into socio-drama, portraying 
¢ different things that could have 
happened, and into a discussion of the 
ways that their several parents made 
them feel. Not only did this picture 
serve to identify problems and tensions 
within the group which needed a pro- 


th 
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longed consideration, but it actually 
moved the class to consideration of 
those problems and a more specific 
identification of them. It is interesting 
to note that this identification and this 
type of problem discussion carry with 
them emotional connotations as well 
as intellectual ones and that they do 
meet the criteria which were indicated 
above. 

When we examine situations which 
are of genuine concern to any group, 
it is important to recognize that they 
are persistent situations. They are never 
solved once and for all but recur, in 
different forms and with different per- 
plexities, throughout life. Problems of 
getting along with other people are 
good examples of those situations 
which involve not only content but also 
emotions, attitudes, the development 
of the individual, the social setting in 
which he finds himself, and many other 
factors. In order to meet these problems 
successfully, both their persistence and 
their significance must be taken into 
consideration. In studying the wide 
connotation of the problems within a 
given group, however, we must not 
lose sight of the significance of the im- 
mediate personal problems. Only as 
students think about and study their 
experiences and their own problems, 
and arrive at the basic understandings 
and generalizations which will serve 
them at the present and which they 
can use in other situations, do they 
make decisions which result in desira- 
ble changes of behavior. It seems im- 
portant, therefore, that in any problem 
area we seek to help the student to de- 
velop a capacity for generalization, so 


necessary in making choices as they 
present themselves, but that we recog- 
nize, at the same time, that the student's 
immediate problem must be dealt with 
to his satisfaction if the gencralization 
is to be developed. 

Our task then, in developing this 
second type of material for the prob- 
lem approach in the classroom, is to 
help boys and girls to learn to move 
from their immediate personal ques- 
tions and problems toward generaliza- 
tions that will help them to mect these 
persistent situations as they recur. The 
selection of materials and other re- 
sources, and of particular educational 
experiences should be made in terms 0 
bridging the gap between the purpose 
or problem of the individual and the 
generalizations toward which we are 
working. Therefore, it is not enough 
to look at a particular book (or film) 
and say, “This book (or film) falls 19 
the area of dating.” We have to go 
further and ask, “How does this book 
(or film) help an individual to move 
from his particular concern with dat- 
ing toward generalizations which wil 
help him to meet that concern not 
only at the present time but also wher 
it recurs?” 

A third purpose which materials 
should serve in problem-centeré 
teaching has to do with moving be 
yond the talk and idea stage into prac- 
tical action. During the Eight-Yer 
Study, the application of principles 
tests which were constructed in th€ 
field of social science provided 2 steP 
in this direction. These tests were use 
ful for group evaluation and discussio® 
as well as for measuring growth 19 
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thinking skills. Activity projects in 
which the students actually help to 
bring about change in the community 
through their own efforts provide 
another illustration. This area of in- 
structional resources, however, needs 
a great deal of exploration. It is safe to 
say that the task of the classroom 
teacher is unfinished unless he can pro- 
vide the students with some opportu- 
nity for action in relation to the ideas 
being considered. 

These three purposes for the use, 
Selection, and design of materials 
Would appear to have value in helping 
the teacher to move into genuine prob- 
lem-solving situations. A review of the 
relation of these three purposes to the 
fundamental educational background 
which has been discussed in this article 
may be of some value. 
ware me our understanding of 
os ne = bebo into vivid relief 

; r changing the school pro- 
gram in order to help students to work 
directly on problems which are of im- 
sao to them. These prob- 
he ei have not only an im- 

Q it a long-term significance 


which must be recognized in working 
on their solution. The task of develop- 
ing materials, therefore, becomes one 
not only of rooting the materials in 
the immediate problems of students 
but also of directing them toward at- 
tainment of purposes or generalizations 
which are accepted by the students 
and recognized as desirable in the social 
setting of which they are a part. Prob- 
lem consideration, and moving from 
problems into the attainment of the 
type of generalized thinking which 
changes behavior, is a complicated 
process. It cannot be attained by em- 
phasis on content or information alone. 
The curriculum, therefore, and the in- 
structional materials for use in that cur- 
riculum must be reorganized to deal 
with the complex and complicated pat- 
terns of relationship of ideas, emotions, 
attitudes, and other factors which pro- 
mote maximum learning on the part of 
students. They must help to identify 
problems of the group; they must aid 
in moving from those problems to new 
understandings; they must point to- 
ward courses of action which put those 


understandings into practice. 
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N no other part of the world have 
I there been more profound political 
and economic changes during the past 
thirty-five years than in the Near East. 
Today that region is being squeezed 
between Russian state-ism and Western 
capitalism; it is staggering from the im- 
pact of Zionism and Pan-Islamism, it 
is feeling the thrusts of European im- 
perialisms, the proselyting (and at 
times political machinations) of rival 
religious faiths, and the infiltration of 
American petroleum interests. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that education in 
the Near East is being subjected to 
sharp pressures both from without and 
from within. 


THE NEAR EAST 


The Near East is composed of bridge 
lands connecting the continents of 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. Across it run 
the imperial dreams of Germany, 

*The data, but not the interpretations in this 


discussion. are drawn from the recent report of 
the American Council on Education (see fn. 1). 
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France, and Italy. It is a focus of the 
great trans-world airways. It 1s the 
narrow waist of the British Lifeline of 
Empire. Along two sides of it run PO~ 
tential oceanic outlets of the land- 
locked Soviet Union. Since the Stone 
Age, routes of migration, trade, and 
military invasion have moved across it. 
Asa consequence, this region 1s literally 
a museum of modern, mediaeval, and 
ancient cultural remnants, and a vel 
table melting pot of peoples. One may 
therefore, see mores, economic prac 
tices, and religious beliefs of great 2° 
uquity in the Near Last. 

The Near East is essentially a larg® 
peninsula thrust southwestward from 
the main body of Asia. Most of it 18 
either desert or semi-desert and 0° 
voted to pastoralism—largely nomadic 
or semi-nomadic. One exception to rhs 
is the great curved strip of country 
known as the Fertile Crescent of the 
Near East, which includes the Nile 
Valley, the Tigris-Euphrates Valley: 
and the Levantine Littoral connecti"g 
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the two great valleys. This zone of fer- 
tility was one of the earliest loci of 
civilization, and the most important 
source area for European culture. 

The Fertile Crescent today contains 
the states of Egypt, Palestine, Trans- 
jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and Iraq. The 
desert areas to the south are mostly in- 
— in the states of Sa’udi Arabia, 
ee” Oman, and the Bahrain Islands. 
age states are predominantly 
Penns ser tite are relatively cut off 
gardless uate ae at Eneape: 5 
of "on ae act that they are all part 
scans are sealesncal stream, and co- 
ocr ‘ a_ common Judo-Christian- 

‘ radition. 

a as community of interest 
World Se aod no part of the civilized 
if the he ae ne | backward as 
gion * a be eat Fast, and no other re- 
ey rt \ ith so great a need ne 
etblontie dees F-ducational reform 1s 
total “e the most important part of the 
orm needed. 
eo new systems of education 
Nee |e in the Arab states, but the 
wiles innad little about such de- 
tothe me As a matter of fact, prior 
Of a nlication, a few months ago, 
port by the American Council 


on EF ae ‘ : 
a Education little information was 
Vailable.! 


1 
it Matthews and Matta Akrawi, Educa- 
XXiv, ind rab Countries of the Near East, 584 PP» 
ei Ga dex, illustrations, tables. American Coun- 
in Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
i D.C, 1949. 
basa excellent and comprehensive report is 
Mo, pe poe susie by the two authors and by 
A. Meguid of Egypt, to 47! schools in 
Trans- 
luded 
for- 


the = 
jordan of Egypt, Iraq, Syria, 
297 put igo and Palestine. These inc 
el 5 nee schools, 71 private schools, 69 
chools, and 34 Hebrew schools. 


os) 
“i 


SIX EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


Egypt 

The Egyptian educational system in 
general dates back more than a cen- 
tury. Some aspects of it, indeed, go 
back a thousand years or more. On the 
other hand, some parts of it are very 
new. The result is that “Egypt today 
has a multiplicity of laws affecting 
schools and an exceedingly complex 
administrative organization.” There are 
seven principal agencies, ranging from 
the Ministry of Education on down to 
the Directorate of Railways, con- 
cerned with education in Egypt. The 
al system here, as in other 
is highly centralized. 
ation holds the 


education 
Arab countries, 
The Ministry of Educ 
power of appointing, promoting, dis- 
tributing, transferring, and disciplining 
hers. It makes the curriculum for 
each type of school (except the uni- 
versities) 5 selects textbooks, regulates 
systems of examining and grading, ad- 
ministers public examinations, and even 
exercises considerable authority over 
private and foreign schools. Through 
its Directorate of Public Culture 1t con- 
trols adult education and other aspects 
of culture within Egyptian society. 
Some attempts to decentralize these ac- 
tivities have been made. In 1938, for ex- 
ample, the country was divided into 
nine zones, each under the direction of 
a controller. So far, however, the zone 
controllers have been allocated only 
limited powers: Egypt 1s also divided 
into eight governorates and fourteen 

rovinces. In the former, the Ministry 
of Education administers the schools 
directly. In the latter, special powers 


teac 
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have been delegated to the provincial 
governments. 

As late as 1890 less than one per cent 
of the national budget was spent on 
schools of all kinds, but at present 
about 12 per cent goes to education. 
This is not, however, as near the opti- 
mum as it may seem at first blush, be- 
cause it amounts to only about $42,- 
000,000. The population of Egypt is 
about one-seventh that of the United 
States, whereas it has only one-twenti- 
eth as many teachers and enrolled 
pupils in its schools, and spends less 
than one one-hundredth as much on 
education.” 

All teachers are considered govern- 
ment employees and their salaries are 
governed by a decree of the Ministry 
of Finance (1939) and subsequent reg- 
ulations, Salaries are definitely depend- 
ent upon diplomas and degrees. Ele- 
mentary school teachers start at $24 
per month with a presumed increment 
of $6 per month every four years. Sec- 
ondary school teachers start at $60 per 
month. Staff members of colleges and 
universities start at $60 to $100 per 
month and may hope to reach $360 per 
month (the maximum for a full pro- 
fessorship). 

The Egyptian educational system is 
a two-ladder system—the elementary 
ladder and the primary-school ladder 
—each pursuing its own separate 
course. The former, which evolved 
from the old kuttab or Koran-memori- 
zation school, is a six-year system em- 
phasizing the 4 R’s and leading only to 
vocational schools or to elementary- 
teacher training institutions, and that 

2]bid., pp. 1-20. 


for but relatively few students. The 
latter, or primary school system, has 
up till now served only the children 
of the well-to-do. It is a seven-year 
system leading to the secondary school 
and the university. Since 1943 the pri- 
mary schools have admitted by exami- 
nation gifted students from the cle- 
mentary schools. This has caused seri- 
ous overcrowding, and some 10,000 
eligible children cannot be admitted be- 
cause of lack of space. Simultancously, 
the serving of free school lunches 's 
causing congestion in the elementary 
schools also. Meanwhile, the runaway 
population growth in Egypt threatens 
to require 40 per cent of the national 
budget for education by 1970." 


Iraq 


The educational system of Iraq is 
even more highly centralized than that 
of Egypt. In addition to the national 
administrative control of education 
from the top, there is an inspector 
service which reaches down into every 
school. Some of the inspectors in this 
service are subject-matter specialists 
who visit classes and teachers and “re 
port on the performance of individué 
teachers, textbooks, library books: 
equipment, and laboratories.” Ther 
are also administrative inspectors 47 
inspectors of girls’ schools. The Min- 
istry of Education is also responsib ‘a 
for “the dissemination of informatio? 
about improved methods of reaching 
together with giving of demonstration 
lessons before teachers, out ° 
school activities, the behavior of both 
teachers and pupils, and the conditio? 

3[bid., pp. 23-40. 
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of school buildings, equipment, and 
furnishings.”! 7 
The Iraqi educational budget has 
steadily increased since 1920, but it has 
not kept pace with government ¢x- 
penditures in general. In 1945-46, edu- 
cational costs were $6,500,000 oF 8.6 
per cent of the total national budget. 
The school system of Iraq is tuition 
free, even the secondary school fees 
having been abolished in 1946. It is 
built upon a 6-3-2 plan leading to col- 
lege or professional school. Public ex- 
aminations are held at the end of the 
Primary (clementary school), inter- 
Mediate (junior high school), and pre- 
paratory (senior high school) stages of 
schooling. Two weaknesses are appar- 
€nt—the small number of girls recciv- 
ae education (about one girl for every 
ve boys) and the large percentage 
(more than two-thirds) of students 
ne — out of school during the 
gh school years.* 


Palestine 


Under the former Palestine Man- 
ah two systems of public education 
Papen for Jews, the other for 
oo two systems have had but 

ght contact with each other.® Powers 
Sp to educational matters in 
: systems are strongly centralized 
In a Director of Education. 

The Arab educational ladder is es- 
oe an 8-4 system leading to col- 
he or professional school. Probably 

ause of the presence of the Zionist 
Jews in the country, the Arabs early 


“Ibid., pp. 121-26. 
ree pp- 131-45. 

ies These data were compiled before the recent 
tition of Palestine was accomplished. 


began to demand education at an ever- 
increasing rate. A large number of 
school buildings have been erected, but 
the funds available have been inade- 
quate to provide the buildings, equip- 
ment, and teachers needed. 

Half of the rural schools do not go 
beyond the fourth grade and the rate 
of pupil elimination above the sixth 
grade is so high that less than one boy 
per hundred reached the college level 
in 1945. Only one-fourth as many girls 
as boys receive schooling. About 62 
per cent of Palestinian Arab children 
are attending schools of one sort or 


another." 


Transjordan 
Only 1.1 per cent of the national 


budget in Transjordan goes for edu- 
der Turkish rule there were 


cation. Un 
no schools for girls and only a few five- 


year schools for boys. Even as late as 
1923 only one student in eleven was 2 
female. At present the ratio is one in 
five. 
The educational system in Trans- 
jordan is very similar to that of Pales- 
tine: it consists of a single ladder built 


upon a 7-4 plan. There are now 73 
schools with a total enrollment of about 
10,000 pupils, served by 200 teachers. 
Nine of the 73 are elementary schools 
for girls, 1 is a technical school for 


boys, 1 is a school for desert Bedouins, 
z are complete seven-year City primary 


secondary schools, and 


schools, 4 are 
the remaining 51 are} complete village 


primary schools, mostly consisting of 


four grades. 
For education beyond the secondary 


iIbid., pp. 217-38. 
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level, a few students go, at their own 
expense, to the American University 
of Beirut or elsewhere. A few others 
have been sent at government expense 
to agricultural schools, teachers col- 
leges, and social service schools in other 
parts of the Near East.” 

In addition to the public schools, 
there is a considerable number of pri- 
vate schools operated under religious 
auspices. These enroll some 6,500 
pupils. Their curricula are similar to 
those of the public schools.” 


Syria 


The school system of Syria is a 
twelve-year ladder, leading to the uni- 
versity or the teachers college. It is of 
French origin and shows French influ- 
ence to a degree much greater than that 
of British influence in the schools of 
Iraq and Transjordan. There were, in 
1944-45, some 700 public schools in 
operation. These received state funds 
amounting to $7,000,000 (about 11 per 
cent of the national budget) and en- 
rolled about 94,000 pupils. At the same 
time there were 311 private schools en- 
rolling 45,000 pupils, and 160 foreign 
schools enrolling 24,000 pupils. In that 
year military clashes with France oc- 
curred, and all French schools were 
closed. Those run by French monks 
and nuns put a Syrian citizen at the 
head of the school, promptly registered 
as national schools, and reopened." 
The others remained closed and the 
resulting school shortage had to be met 
by an emergency budget. Gradually, 


8]bid., pp. 299-397- 
“Ibid. pp. 319-21. 
1o/bid., page 326. 


French influence in curriculum, ex- 
amination procedure, and teacher cer- 
tification is being eliminated. 

Primary education is free; but term 
fees of $22 to $28 are charged for sec- 
ondary schooling. A fee of S55 18 
charged at Syrian University. 

The problems facing Syrian educa- 
tion are serious. The system of public 
examinations is gencrally defective, the 
certification and promotion of teachers 
have been inefficient, and the financing 
of education from a central budget has 
been decidedly inadequate. 


Lebanon 


Two traits distinguished education 
in Lebanon from that in other Arab 
states. First, 70 per cent of all children 
of school age are in school. Second, the 
number of students attending public 
school is considerably Jess than one 
fourth of the total. Both the Lebanes¢ 
private schools and the foreign schools 
exceed the public schools in enroll- 
ment. Thus, primary education is con- 
ducted in three types of schools, with 
the public schools relegated to thirc 
place. Secondary education is divided 
between private schools and foreign 
religious schools. “TI ligher education 8 
conducted entirely in foreign insutu- 
tions.” : . 

The Lebanese public school system 
is by itself incomplete. It becomes part 
of a complete system, therefore, 7 ¥ 
when related to the systems of non 
government schools, Schools in Leba 
non are mainly of two types. Tse 
French type prevails in the public 
schools and most of the foreign schools: 


]bid., page 407. 
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anal culminates in the Roman Catholic 
Université Saint-Joseph. The Ameri- 
can type is found in many foreign 
schools, in some private schools, and 
culminates in the American University 
of Beirur.'* There are some people in 
the United States who condemn the 
American public schools and urge sub- 
stitution of church-controlled school- 
ing. Lebanon shows the fallacy in such 
a program, As it has worked out in 
Lebanon, it has caused the moleculari- 
cenit of human society. The nation 
nas separated into Roman Catholic, 
ee Catholic, Protestant, Druze, 
ee and Jewish communities, and 
= are now kept apart by profound 
: cavages. This lamentable state of af- 
airs cannot be ameliorated until the 
eae assumes more responsibil- 
y for and control over education." 


Other Arab States 


In addition to the six countries dis- 
Cussed, there are four other Arab states 
pe Near East. These are Sa’udi 
a oo Yemen, and Bahrain 
sibel og of these is treated in the 
“ x ieee <rawi report. It is difficult 
Pile ormation of any kind con- 
— a wudi Arabia. During the re- 
ei ms = be writer's stu- 
Was sent as a ad cco = 

; al envoy from the 
United States Government to King Ibn 
Saud, and from information supplied 
by him, it seems that this southern des- 
ert country is still largely feudal. In the 
towns the ancient kuttab prevails. Else- 
where education remains tribal. In the 


11bid., pa 
aes: PARE AES: 
SIbid., pp. 416-26. 


other states, education for the masses 
is rudimentary or nonexistent. The 
rulers and wealthy merchants send 
their male children to the United States 
and Europe to be educated. For = 
stance, in 1947-48, when the senior 
writer taught at Stanford University 
he had as a major student, Shaikh 
Hamid Al Khalifah, a son of the ruler 
of Bahrain. 


EDUCATION IN RELATION TO 
GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS 
To evaluate these nascent Arab edu- 


al systems one must view them 


cation 
ackground of geo- 


against their own b 
graphic factors. In general, there are 
nine such factors which need to be 
recognized and understood. The first 
of these is the strategic geographical lo- 
cation of the Near East, because of 
which there are many outside interests 
impinging upon Arab society. As Lister 
Hill has cogently pointed out, “The 
public school is the device by which the 
democratic state seeks to perpetuate 
itself.” In the Near East, the democratic 
state can scarcely be said as yet to exist, 
and there is at present a fierce struggle 
on the part of many undemocratic in- 
stitutions to possess the mind of youth. 

Second is the widespread poverty of 
the Arab East. Considerable areas are 
potentially productive, but methods of 
agriculture are primitive and scientific 
animal husbandry 1s unknown. Soil 
erosion and forest denudation are far 
advanced. The result of all this is not 
only a low standard of living, but ina- 
bility to support education and other 


local institutions."* 
14] bid., p- 527: 
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Third, the overwhelming masses of 
the people subsist by agriculture and 
pastoralism.”? Most produce from the 
farms is consumed within the country. 
A small surplus is exported, and the 
proceeds are used to buy manufactu red 
goods, condiments, drugs, and the like. 
Formerly, this region was noted for its 
small handicraft industries, but most of 
these have now been killed by the in- 
vasion of machine-made goods. Since 
World War I, there has been a pro- 
gram of encouraging manufacturing 
enterprises, but so far only a few light 
industries have been developed. The 
area has some water power, an abun- 
dance of petroleum, and a redundant 
labor supply, but it lacks sufficient 
metal for heavy industry. Thus, these 
countries lack manufactural industries 
to balance their agriculture and yet, 
with the exceptions of long-staple cot- 
ton in Egypt and oranges in Palestine, 
there is no commercialized production 
from the land designed to pay for man- 
ufactures for abroad. 

Fourth, there is a great deal of land- 
lordism and agricultural tenant exploi- 
tation. Either the government owns 
most of the land and leases it to tribal 
chiefs and other influential persons 
who in turn rent it out to individual 
farmers, or else large tracts of land are 
owned by wealthy landowners, usually 
living in the cities, who lease the land 
to tenant farmers. In either case, the 
cash rentals are high or the share rentals 
are exorbitant. “Under such systems 
the individual farmer’s annual income 
is very low, and his interest in the im- 
provement of the land is at a low level, 

15[bid., pp. 523 and 525 


with the result that... a deterioration 
of the land is manifest.”' In Egypt, 
where cultivable land is scarce, the 
country overpopulated, and families 
usually large, conditions are worst. In 
the hilly land of Lebanon, where a sys- 
tem of small land owning obtains, a 
more independent-minded and pros- 
perous farmer may be seen. Better and 
cleaner homes, better clothing, and 
healthier men, women, and children are 
in evidence. Elsewhere, however, pov- 
erty impedes and in places even pre- 
cludes education. And yet without ed- 
ucation, the improvement of agricul- 
ture, the enlightenment of the people, 
and the raising of the standard of living 
can scarcely be accomplished." 

Fifth, the Near East is predomi- 
nantly Moslem. In all the countries €X~ 
cept Palestine (largely Jewish) and 
Lebanon (predominantly Christian), 
Islam is the state religion. Old Arab 
educational systems were based upon 4 
study of the Koran and the three R’s. 
Moslem Arabs are proud of their re- 
ligion and this pride is a potent factot 
in the educational situation today: 
Islam is relatively tolerant toward other 
monotheistic religions, and hence Mos- 
lem-Christian relations in the Neat 
East tend to be good. Moslem-Jewish 
relations are good wherever undis- 
turbed, but friction has become sever? 
in many areas during recent years. This 
is probably not the result of Zionist I~ 
migration into Palestine as is commonly 
believed, but instead, the result of 1n- 
citement by unscrupulous Arab leaders 
who feared loss of their semifeudal 


WIbid., p. 527. 
17] bid., p. 528. 
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privileges, of former anti-Jewish agita- 
tion by German agents, and of mis- 
chief on the part of Soviet agitators. 

A sixth factor is rising nationalism in 
the Arab world. This first appeared in 
southwestern Asia prior to World 
War I under mishandling by the Young 
Turk party. In Egypt it had arisen 
nearly a-century earlier from the lead- 
ership of Muhammad Ali Pasha, first 
Khedive of Egypt. Nationalism was 
abetted by British agents during 
World War I and by the effects of the 
British and French mandates after the 
war. Today, nationalism is a large 
factor in shaping Arab education. 

A seventh factor is resentment 
toward European imperialism. Turkish 
power being on the decline, there grew 
up in the nineteenth century, on the 
part of Britain, France, Germany, and 
the other Great Powers, a desire to par- 
tition the Ottoman Empire. Eventually, 
Britain occupied Egypt, and_ Italy 
grabbed Libya. After World War I, 
Britain and France invented the idea 
of wandates in order to establish 
hegemony over Syria, Lebanon, Pales- 
tne, and Iraq. Britain also extended its 
protectorates and spheres of influence 
se the margins of the Arabian 
Peninsula. During and_ shortly after 
World War II, all these Arab mandates 
obtained their independence, but there 
remains strong resentment against the 
imperialism of the West. At present this 
is shifting from anti-colonialism to re- 
sentment against economic exploitation 
by American and British petroleum in- 
terests. Even educational and religious 
activities by Western nationals have at 
times been suspect. Many Arab stu- 


dents have refused to learn a foreign 
language even though to do so would 
confer a direct personal advantage. 
“European powers have been accused 
of deliberately withholding facilities 
for education in occupied countries in 
an effort to hold back progress and 
thereby prolong their own sway. They 
have also been accused of using their 
mission schools to spread propa- 
ganda.”"* 

Fighth, the ancient customs and atti- 
tudes of the Near East are changing. 
Change is ramifying through every 
aspect of Arab life. Foreign books, 
radio broadcasts, manufactures, news- 
papers, and magazines have become a 
veritable avalanche. This means that 
the cultural foundation of education is 
itself wavering. 

The ninth and last factor is the gen- 
eral lack of democracy in the Near 
East. Many young Arabs have studied 
in the United States and Europe and 
have brought back many liberal and 


adical ideas. Books of a propa- 


even © 
irculated 


gandistic nature have been ¢ 
widely. Soviet agents, skillfully paint- 


ing communism as the friend of Arab 


nationalism, and democracy as capital- 
istic imperialism, have bewildered 
many already confused Arabs. All of 
the states of the Near East have adopted 
many of the structures and names of 
democracy, but these are the forms 
rather than the essence of democracy. 
The widespread illiteracy and lack of 
experience in self-government preclude 
the handling of local affairs with any 


degree of efficiency.” 


1s[bid., pp- 531-33- 
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AN APPRAISAL 


When the Arab states achieved na- 
tionhood, they found themselves with- 
out adequate leadership and lacking 
schools to train Jeaders. They soon es- 
tablished colleges and __ professional 
schools to train the necessary leaders. 
Eventually, they found it necessary to 
erect an entire public school system to 
prepare youths to enter these colleges. 
In small part they adapted the old un- 
graded Koran school (the kuttab) but 
for the most part they developed new 
schools modeled upon the American 
and European types.*” Today tax-sup- 
ported public schools form the bulk of 
the educational system in all countries 
save Lebanon. Fair educational prog- 
ress has been made since 1920, 
especially in female education. The fol- 
lowing lacks and limitations may, how- 
ever, be noted: 


1. Foreign missionary schools have 
played a major role in spreading educa- 
tion in the Near East during the Turkish 
and Mandate periods. Rising nationalistic 
fecling, plus abuses by a few foreign 
schools, have brought growing criticism 
and increasing governmental limitation 
on such schools. 

2. The course of study in elementary 
schools tends to be uniform for all stu- 
dents, regardless of social or individual 
needs. The subject matter is largely of 
a bookish type, and the teaching is di- 
rected toward a high standard of memo- 
rization and reasoning. 

3. Provision for secondary — public 
school education is very inadequate. 
There was only one complete secondary 
school in Transjordan in 1945-46, and 


20] bid., p. 540. 


there were only three in Arab Palestine. 
Other Arab ‘states have more such 

schools, but only a few children of rela- 

tively wealthy families are able to com- 
lete their secondary schooling. 

The only kind of secondary school is 
the college-preparatory type with stereo- 
typed subject matter and uniform 
courses of study. i 

4. Least successful of all is vocational 
and trade school education. ae 

5. The quality of teacher training, 
especially of rural teachers, 1s for the 
most part very low. Very little provision 
for the training of teachers in service has 
been made. Egypt offers two years of 
training in pedagogy beyond college, 
but elsewhere most teachers have no pro- 
fessional schooling in cither the founda- 
tions of education or methodology. 

6. No standardized tests yer exist 7 
the Arab states. Consequently, quantita- 
tive diagnosis, determination of apricude, 
and scientific guidance are impossible. 

7. The number of students eliminated 
from one grade to the next is very large: 
In all states save Arab Palestine ant 
Lebanon, probably 95 per cent of a 
starting students are eliminated by the 
end of the elementary school. Reason 
for this include curricula which are UN 
interesting to the children, lack of @P7 
proval by the parents of what is taught, 
and financial inability of parents to keep 
children in school. ~ 

8. Public examinations at the end of 
each rung of the educational ladder 
have a tendency to formalize and routs 
ize the courses of study, stereotype the 
method pattern, and destroy reacher 
confidence. ‘ 

9. Education is almost wholly central- 
ized. Administrative rulings are hande 
down from above and inspection ramifies 
into nearly every aspect of teaching: 
People in the local areas have had no ex- 
perience in the democratic operation oO 
even the simplest kinds of institutions. 

10. The supply of trained teachers 1 
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decidedly inadequate. American univer- 
sities in the Near Fast and universities 
abroad have been the main source of 
supply for secondary school teachers. 
These sources, however, are far from 
able to meet the demand. 

1. There is an acute shortage of pro- 
fessionally trained people to fill govern- 
ment jobs in educational administration 
both in the schools and in the central 
bureaus. Educational administration 1s, 
therefore, being carried on in an ama- 
teurish manner, and public policies are 
being formulated by men who know 
little or nothing about the problems, 
methods, or philosophies of education.*! 

12. Existing facilities for common- 
School education in the Arab states are 
Inadequate for the job of abolishing il- 
literacy. This is suggested in the table 
below for the period 1942-49: aa 


Percentage 


Pupils in of total 


‘ Country lower schools — school-ave group 
Raw 
ent 1,360,000 47 
rs ria 148,000 39 
ra 3 
; 135,000 20 
rion a ; 120,000 73 
ab Palestine 107,000 52 
28 


a ransjordan 14,000 
‘ The relatively high literary rate in 
-ebanon is a result of foreign and native 
Christian schools over a long period of 
time, In Arab Palestine it is probably 
Arete to Jewish example. In the other 
she states, the picture is not promising, 
: ause to achieve full literacy would 
Cquire from one-fourth to one-half of 
the national income annually. This sug- 
gests that worker productivity must be 
greatly increased so as to yield a higher 
National income. . 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


The Arab states of the Near East are 
stll fumbling their way toward the 


wlbid., pp. 541-42. 
*?Ibid., p. 542. 


achieving of educational systems. 
Those now in operation are highly cen- 
tralized, lacking professionally trained 
teachers and administrators, and about 
as undemocratic as they could be. 

Each Arab nation has erected a pub- 
lic school system. Each system contains 
a large number of lower grade schools, 
and most of them have a variety of 
secondary and vocational schools. 
Some have instituted universities, col- 
leges, and normal schools. All of these 
schools emphasize the Arabic language, 
local geography, and national history 
and civics. 

Iris abundantly clear that these Arab 
school systems have not developed 
anything approaching satisfactory na- 
tional educational programs or ade- 
quate national school systems. Their 
schools are stereotyped, cramped, and 
unresponsive to social and individual 
needs. 

The generally poor results are not 
surprising in view of the short time in 
which Arab nationalism, except 1n 
as had an opportunity to at- 
ery complex problem of pub- 
lic education. In Egypt the problem is 
complicated by the curses of overpopu- 


lation and general poverty. 
Arab leaders and scholars are rather 


anxiously asking whether anything of 
their own culture can be saved from 
the deluge of invading cultural items 
from the West. Whether all of their 
own culture, including even their po- 
litical independence, will be swept 
away, is a matter of conjecture. Cer- 
tainly the Arab world can deal with 
this pressing question only through ed- 
ucation. Arab education, however, is 


Egypt, h 
tack the v 
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itself in a fluid state and desperately 
needs the formulation of a basic philos- 
ophy. It also needs fuller orientation 
toward the future and lessened sub- 
servience to the past. 

The Arab nations are gradually lim- 
iting and restricting foreign schools. 
It is likely that these will eventually be 


eliminated. Each nation has apparently 
followed whatever direction in edu- 
cation its nationalistic propensities 
urged it to pursue. None of them as yet 
seems to have grasped the full import 
of the organic relation between the 
democratic state and its public, free, 
and secular system of education. 


It’s Healthy to Be Democratic* 


KENNETH F. HERROLD 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


L It possible to be democratic? Is 
there any promise of peace today? 
These are two of the basic queries 
Which disturb mankind throughout the 
World. A community cannot survive 
half slave and half free, The conflict 
between the U.S. S. R. and the United 
States is in every mind. At times the 
eye for an eye and tooth for a tooth” 
doctrine would seem to be the only so- 
lution. Certain people, in fear, have 
sold” their democratic birthright for 
a confused mess of political pottage. 
The real test of any political or social 
System is not the laws and the mores 
but rather the effect these have on the 
lives of the people and their ability to 
maintain the full measure of their in- 
tegrity and worth. As the war drums 
beat with increasing intensity, there is 
@ great temptation to dispense, con- 
Sciously or unconsciously, with demo- 
Cratic hopes and ideals. But to ignore 
the democratic way of life is alien to 
ue heritage; to ignore its processes is 
to invite chaos; and to ignore or refute 
Its Values, concepts, and processes is 
to impede all progress toward a civi- 
lized man and society. 
It is not healthy to live in an auto- 


." This discussion is an elaboration of a talk 
eee by the author in the All-College Lecture 
cries, July 18, 1950. 
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cratic society. There is a direct re- 
lationship between the existence and 
continuance of democratic human re- 
lations, in the home, school, business, 
and community life, and the establish- 
ment of a healthy, enduring society. 
We may with impunity neglect our 
bodies for a time, but continued viola- 
tion of the dignity and worth of mind 
and body leads to destruction. © 

The peoples of our world have ex- 
perimented with many social and po- 
litical theories, as though society were 
composed of _pawns and figures in- 
capable of being destroyed mentally, 
emotionally, and physically. But if we 
want men to be healthy emotionally as 
well as physically we must learn how 
to live democratically in our daily as- ~ 
sociations with our families, in our pro- 
fessions, in our communities, and in our 
nation. Democratic living is healthy liv- 
ing. Democratic | living is no longer 
merely a matter of choice; 1t is a matter 
of survival. ¥ 

Is DEMOCRACY SUFFICIENT? 

Many of us find it somewhat “‘aca- 
demic” and “theoretical” to deliberate 
in a democratic manner when the fires 
of war have once more been lighted. 
A war cannot be fought democrati- 
cally. This century has been one of un- 
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certainty and conflict, but every cen- 
tury is uncertain. It is difficult to accept 
the challenge implicit in the statement 
“There is no security; there is only op- 
portunity.” But he who does not seize 
the last and only chance has no chance. 

Today, as always, it is difficult to 
maintain a democratic perspective and 
the hope that man can establish demo- 
cratic order in the world. Nevertheless, 
a reasonably objective examination of 
the progress man has made during the 
past one thousand years will reveal how 
far he has come along the way toward 
a world order relatively free of wilful 
physical violence and conflict. The 
reality of the past can give us hope if 
we accept its strength and challenge. 
The significance of society’s struggle 
with its primitive nature cannot be 
understood — by viewing it either 
through rose-tinted glasses or from the 
bottom of a well of despair. There is an 
almost overwhelming task ahead, but 
the wars and rumors of wars should be 
considered only as the discordant notes 
of the mounting crescendo of the 
people’s demand for freedom from 
tyranny and fear. Within the minds of 
men we are fighting a battle which has 
as its objective the elimination of war 
—the most useless primitive social in- 
vention that we have allowed to be per- 
petuated. We must believe that the 
democratic ideal is real and can survive. 
To relinquish the ideal of a democratic 
way of living together throughout the 
world is to Jose that for which men 
have fought, bled, and died for a thou- 
sand years. Democratic order and pro- 
cedure are the only hope today and to- 
morrow. 


Men have tried to hide themselves 
from despair among material posses- 
sions, because they find it so difficult to 
understand and accept the annicties, 
failures, and accidents of life which 
violate their hopes and dreams. Young 
and old continually indict the com- 
placency of men in the presence of so- 
cial, political, and psychological evil. 
The experiences of the first half of the 
twentieth century may well have left 
us perplexed as to how to achieve 3 
better way of life, but do we need to 
be completely discouraged and pess'- 
mistic? A reasonable doubt is healthy; 
but do we need to despair of overcom- 
ing our insecurity and uncertainty? 

Many of this generation have bee? 
for a long time caught in the dilemm 
of not understanding themselves, of 
having no standards and no genuine 
inner security. When it comes to ef- 
fective social action with respect to Te 
ducing racial and religious prejudices 
establishing better neighborhood rela- 
tions, and improving the relations be 
tween the local labor and management 
in industry (and these are things we 
can do), we have been too willing to 
“Tet Joe do it!” 

Back of our indecisiveness and a 
bivalence is a profoundly pervasive 
anxiety. The continuing Industria 
Revolution, World War I, the depres” 
sion, World War II, and the Arome 
Age have too often left our forces, for 
social progress and action disorgam7© 
and ineffective. We feel uncertain 47 
helpless in the face of real or imagine 
dangers. The best way to fight thes? 
emotions is to discover what is threat 
ening us. Most of us will find that rhe 
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core of the threat is in our own per- 
sonalities. Perhaps we have rested the 
security of our personal lives upon 
foundations that are crumbling. When 
the base of our security is threatened 
so are our very self-concept and the 
Meaning of our relationship to other 
people. Thus, we cannot distinguish 
between subjects and objects, or be- 
tween real and imagined threats. In 
such states of anxiety and fear we find 
it extremely difficult to achieve prac- 
tical social, political, economic, and 
Personal inventions to cope with the 
clusive causes of our insecurity, 
anxiety and _fear.! 

According to May, “It is necessary 
to fulfill our democratic responsibilities 
and to provide life with a positive ori- 
entation, to think clearly and to work 
and participate effectively in human 
relations and social action. Life today 
demands a new type of creativity—co- 
Operative creativity so that we may col- 
lectively cope in a mature and adequate 
Manner with our fears and anxieties and 
the resultant insecurity.” 

We live in a period of world-wide 
Metamorphosis that is threatening but 
also promising. We live in an age of 
World reorganization and development 
pat is marvelous and fascinating. We 
ee an age of social mobility and we 

skills in social action. If we are to 
€ responsible citizens we must look 
at life differently from the way we 
have in the past and develop skills 
Which will enable us, as responsible 
Citizens, to effect positive social 
Changes in our social order. 


*Rollo May, The Meanin i 
May, Th g of Anxiety, p. 87. 
Ronald Press, New York, 1950. ial 


We have more social organizations 
per square mile and per capita than 
ever before and this is concrete evi- 
dence of our developing dependence 
upon community, friendship, profes- 
sional, or labor organizations for social, 
economic, professional, and political 
mobility and progress. Too often the 
members are unhappy with what their 
organizations are doing to improve the 
state of human affairs. At times much 
bickering, selfishness, and condemna- 
tion result. As individuals and as na- 
tions we find it difficult to maintain 
positive and constructive human rela- 
tions. We cannot live alone and be con- 
tent. We find little solace and faith in 
the social units we rely upon for se- 
curity and direction. We are afraid of 
the Russians because we do not know 
how to approach them and we have 
little confidence in our capacity to 
establish positive and productive inter- 
national relations with them. We are 
afraid of the destructive power of the 
atom bomb, because we distrust those 
people we feel may use this instrument 
of destruction against us. 

One of the most significant individ- 
ual needs today, to fulfill our responsi- 
bilities for citizenship, is the need to be 
skilled in social action and interper- 
sonal relations. Citizens of a democracy 
should feel obligated to improve their 
skills in social action and interpersonal 
relations as a requirement of citizen- 
ship without seeking or expecting spe- 


cial rewards. 
ARE WE READY FOR DEMOCRACY? 


It is relatively easy to conceive of the 
peoples of the world working together: 
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all that is needed is a magic wand which 
would forever remove the apparent dif- 
ferences in values and purposes which 
seem to keep men apart. It is quite 
another matter to conceive of what we 
as individuals can do about the situa- 
tion. We wonder and then despair of 
doing anything directly and personally 
about Russia or the atom bomb. We 
recognize the geographical distances 
which separate us. We feel the social 
distance which results from a lack of 
communication skill and of direct con- 
tact and interaction with all the peoples 
of the world. Many of us speak even 
our own language clumsily, and we 
resist the obligation to develop skill in 
the languages of other citizens of the 
world. To be at least bilingual is no 
longer a cultural luxury, it is a neces- 
sity. Yet to what extent do we try to 
develop bilingual skills and the com- 
munication arts? We feel we need to 
do something, yet find it difficult to de- 
cide what to do and then do it. It has 
been said that “Unless democracy ‘gets 
into’ the bones and muscles, that is, un- 
less it results from doing, there are no 
grounds for anticipating its survival.”? 

There is a certain romantic appeal in 
the feats of the Lone Ranger. There 
smoulders in the heart of many the as- 
piration to be a significant individual. 
We recognize that status power and 
heroics are dangerous and useless weap- 
ons in establishing social order. We 
struggle continuously with the problem 
of collective action versus individual 
action. Although it is not necessarily 

2Eduard C. Lindeman, writing in the Fore- 
word of George B. de Huszar, Practical Appli- 


cations of Democracy, p.x. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1945. 


socially acceptable to wall out of the 
United Nations, to cast a sole and un- 
reasonable dissenting opinion, to fail to 
give the extra effort to legislate for 
better conditions, or to be a non-pat- 
ticipant, people still do it without 1- 
curring severe damage or injury tO 
their social conscience. There is. U" 
fortunately, a contagious quality about 
such behavior, and about fear and if- 
responsibility. 

If it is naive to aspire to resolve eur 
social and human relations difficulties 
on a completely individual basis with- 
out accepting responsible loyalties ” 
functional social units, it 1s equally 
foolish to withdraw and deny oe 
there is anything we can do. There may 
be a winsome loveliness in the simp/© 
claim that ‘“God’s in his heaven, 4 
right with the world,” but the 
mighty helps those who help them 
selves. We are responsible. 

Mental and emotional maturity 
the democratic way of life are os 
cloaks to be donned or discarded 7 
will. “A little democracy is a dangero™ 
thing.”*? Either we Jive mature an 
democratic lives or we don't. Unless 
we observe the basic human rights * 


and 
not 


or of doing anything about the ¢ ie 
cratic inconsistencies in the affair 
Congress or the United Nation. 


ane 1g 
about the application of our for? 
policy in Korea. het 
An obvious criticism of this * 


: é 
broad assertion can be made. How *"s, 


: eo 
we practice democracy when ther - 
e 
’ Charles W. Ferguson, A Little Demo ew 
Is a Dangerous Thing. Association Press 
York, 1948. 
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so much controversy over what de- 
mocracy really is? Lin Yutang recently 
described Henry Adams as the “case of 
a fine intellect searching heaven and 
carth fora unified system of beliefs and 
failing to find it. The materialistically 
limited conception of the nineteenth 
century made it impossible for him to 
arrive at anything but despair. Some- 
one should have shaken him violently 
by the shoulder and said, ‘Henry, you 
ripe with the idea of looking only 
or material forces and motions. Why 
are you surprised to find only them? 
The trouble with you is that you and 
your brother Brooks have too much 
enthusiasm for matter.’ As scholars 
and as citizens we often are too de- 
pendent upon the materialistic values 
—— in a codified order of “proper 
soe In fact there are certain 
Sel in human relations who 
es bag us follow a systematic 
ship Poh every personal relation- 
noth ean much more sensitive and 
Gi; e are the words of Mr. Justice 
"oe Wendell Holmes: “We cannot 
Tece md dreams. We are lucky enough 
if i, Pc ak a sample of our best, and 
‘die heads we can find it has been 
i Ae 6 I mean in our ulterior 
usin tal or spiritual interest, in the 
Pet Pe rt, withant which we are but 
and tigers.”’® 
eee have, in some instances, thought 
placing our faith in all sorts of pan- 
aceas which, although desirable for the 
seis social and physical welfare of 
people, do not individually repre- 


“ys 

Sat Yutang, “The Case for Sentiment,” The 

p. 8 ay Review of Literature, July 8, 1950 
2 5 Ibid., p. 39. 


sent a cure-all for our major social ills. ’ 


We were once told that 60,000,000 
employed would be one answer to in- 
security. Today, according to rather 
reliable labor statistics, we are in sight 
of having 61,000,000 employed. We 
have believed that dissemination of 
facts through books, pamphlets, films, 
and radio would reduce cultural, racial, 
and religious discrimination. But as we 
look at the world scene we find that the 
meagerly supported United Nations 
Bill of Human Rights, though intel- 
lectually acceptable throughout the 
world, is having a difficult go of it in 
the area of practical application. Psy- 
choanalysis has been recommended for 
everyone from six to sixty. High tariffs, 
low tariffs, liquidation of the “pinks” 
or “reds,” the 100 best books, a Repub- 
lican in the White House, and probably 
in some quarters even Alka Seltzer has 
been seriously considered as a pure 
single medication for our social uncer- 
tainty and anxiety. People even believe 
that “group dynamics” would put an 
end to all social turpitude. It is, or 
should be, unnecessary to observe that 
all of these devices are simple means 
to our social ends and objectives. No 


one of them, or combination, will help 
here we are going. 


unless we know w 
The first step is to rid ourselves of un- 
necessary and unsubstantiated fear. 


The second is to understand the basic 
threats to our security. The third is to 
learn somehow to live with change and 
affect it positively and constructively. 
And fourth we must feel obligated to 
create and effect positive social changes 
in the social order in which we live. 
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WHAT CAN WE DO? 


The first step toward freedom from 
fear is to be committed to a cause more 
challenging and worthy than simple 
physical survival. As educators we have 
voluntarily committed ourselves intel- 
lectually to change and to challenge. 
Education is more than a supine ac- 
ceptance of intellectual dogma. It is a 
gamble. Out of such a risk develop ex- 
citing adventures which lead to greater 
self-confidence. That is faith. Because 
of this commitment to learn how to 
think and to think wisely, we begin to 
surpass the primitive and imaginary 
fears and to see beyond the immediate 
to the long-term purposes of life. That, 
too, is faith. The intelligent and moral 
man nevertheless must recognize the 
limits of his own strengths and weak- 
nesses. Not to do so is to invite further 
futility and fear. 

The second step toward freedom 
from futility and fear is to establish a 
human base of operation with men and 
women of like minds. We must learn to 
work with others. We cannot long re- 
tain our life’s purpose or an intelligent 
approach to the daily problems of liv- 
ing if there is a constant and irre- 
ducible conflict of values in our social 
relations. Under such conditions we 
perpetuate evil and ignorance. But we 
are unavoidably committed to think 
and act intelligently and to help others 
to do so. Whether we can always 
achieve this state of being may be 

uestioned. We are nevertheless so 
challenged. Wisdom can be neither 
developed nor preserved if it is not 
utilized. We cannot long associate 


with bigoted, selfish, evil people with- 
out soon developing racial or religious 
prejudices, avarice, and other char- 
acteristics which are unintelligent and 
immoral. It is not enough to be tol- 
erant ourselves; we must help others 
to be so. 

The third step toward freedom from 
futility and fear is to live a reasonably 
complete life. The graduate student 
and the active professional too often see 
only the immediate moral and intellect 
ual requirements of the profession. Spe- 
cialists too often live within the narrow 
confines of their practice, forgetting 
that they are a part of a larger com- 
munity. Adolph Hitler enforced the 
principle that all citizens of the third 
Reich should make all within their 
society members of the crew and per 
mit no passengers. Should we not ae 
pect devotion to the total democratle 
responsibility on the part of the a 
and the professional? One must 2 
committed to the total needs of 
community or accept the feelings : 
futility which arise from attempng 
live on an island. Too many PF? oil 
sions are afraid to take a position o 
moral, social, and political qu 
simply because it may interfer 
their profits, trade, practice, and 
support. Most noteworthy 1s the 
tagious nature of the superficial 
false, and the immoral aspects © 
lives. An untruth or a distorted an 
will circulate with phenomenal a 
whereas truth and virtue ate easlY © 
nored or hidden. ge’ 

To find peace of mind and inner ai” 
curity adequate for democratic ciuzZ “ae 
ship, it is necessary to learn how to 


rhe 
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without fighting ourselves and others. 
In human conflict intelligence, reason 
and human values must be locked ups 
otherwise they become embarrassing 
obstructions to tyranny. Let us stead- 
fastly maintain that we were meant for 
something better than war, interracial 
strife, religious discrimination, anxiety, 
want, and fear. We want to Jive and we 
can live, We want (and should want 
others) to live, to work in peace, to 
establish homes, and to raise families. 
We want what all intelligent men 
Want—to be able to look back across 
the years and see that life has meant 
Something, that we have fostered 
peace, knowledge, and human values. 
The futile life has no such reward. 
There is great promise in scientific 
achievement. Yet scientists have often 
divorced their intellectual and tech- 
nical achievement from moral and eth- 
ical responsibility. They have some- 
times made people expendable. The 
few voices raised in opposition to such 
a schizoid science are sometimes si- 
lenced by law or are labeled as sub- 
versive. Let us not forget that the pos- 
sibility of war increases in direct pro- 
Portion to the effectiveness of each new 
Instrument of war science produces.° 
We are proud of our schools and 
Colleges and of the opportunities for 
public education. Yet too often one 
may ask, “Knowledge for what?” 
Schools and colleges at times seem Con- 
tent only to analyze the social, politi- 
cal, and psychological structures, func- 
tions, and processes. There is a need, an 
imperative need, to be devoted to con- 


8 David E. Lilienthal, This 1 Do Believe, p- 47 
arper & Brothers, New York, 1949- 
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crete commitments. Too often we 
schoolmasters have hidden behind the 
protective device that by not consid- 
ering the moral and ethical implications 
of knowledge and invention we have 
kept the Church and State, as repre- 
sented by the schools, separated. Ac- 
cepting the moral and ethical implica- 
tions of knowledge and science is one 
thing; it is quite another matter to suf- 
fer the consequences of a censored edu- 
cation and the acceptance of truth de- 
fined by an omnipotent authority, 
whether he represents the Church or 
the State. If we do not already know 
them, we had better soon discover the 
moral and social implications of all we 
learn or we shall not long survive 
to learn anything. The teacher and 
scholar can be one of the greatest social 
forces for the good of mankind, if he is 
individually committed to the social 
needs of the day as well as intelligent 
and informed. We have available the 
necessary knowledge and skills, if we 
will but use them. We lack only the 
incentive to find understanding, faith, 
and hope to replace our uncertainty. 

We must learn to live with change 


and affect it positively and construc- 
tively through our own behavior, and 
f 1 changes in this 


to effect positive socia 
social order which has been character- 


ized by recurrent human deprivation, 
suffering, and death. 


Is THERE TIME TO BE CREATIVE? 


Many of us have chuckled at the 
humorous song ‘Doin’ What Comes 
Naturally.” Doing what comes nat- 
urally often is synonymous with do- 
ing what comes easily. The “Big Stick” 
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was good enough for Teddy Roose- 
velt, and it ought to be good enough 
for us in Korea and in Moscow. The 
use of force, the complete acceptance 
of the established and time-proven 
values, and the acceptance of other 
aspects of the status quo of a culture 
are often perpetuated beyond the 
period of their usefulness. We do not 
particularly like to have our schedules 
disrupted, or to get caught in the rain 
without proper protection. Many of 
us realize the importance of keen ob- 
servation, the wisdom of weighing and 
evaluating evidence quantitatively and 
qualitatively, and the merit of under- 
standing the significance of the influ- 
ences for change in our lives... but it 
is so much work. Sometimes it is em- 
barrassing also. 

Overstreet’ has thrown out a sober- 
ing challenge. He characterizes the 
human being as follows: first, “The 
human being is born irresponsible [and 
so] remains immature, whatever his 
age, as long as he thinks of himself as an 
exception to the human race.” We all 
recognize how difficult it is to attempt 
to be responsible and mature and how 
precarious it is to toe the line between 
“consolidating our habits” of success- 
ful dependence upon others, so that 
we never find a sufficient motive for 
growing up, and “experiencing [so] 
much frustration that [our] natural 
drive toward independence 1s replaced 
by either submissive acceptance or ag- 
gressive resistance to whatever hap- 
pens.” Nevertheless, such decisions and 
growth are essential to maturity. 


7H. A. Overstreet, The Mature Mind, p. 42. 
W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 1949. 


Second, most of us are “born in- 
articulate.” We can maintain sound 
relations with others and our world 
of reality “only if the communication 
linkages between us and our world,” 
human and material, “are relatively ma- 
ture and becoming more so.” 

In the third place Overstreet con- 
cludes that we are creatures of diffuse 
sexuality. Unless we can mature 
“toward a specific and creative sexual 
relationship” we may be lost. ‘The ma- 
ture and cause of the influence of s¢X- 
uality are still somewhat vague to many 
of us. But we can agree with Over- 
street that “where the sex linkage }§ 
immature there is no high maturity ° 
character.” 

Fourth, we are born “self-centered” 
and socially unimaginative. We acecpt 
adulthood, but we are too often 1 
capable of feeling “what happens to 
others,” nor do we care enough. 

Fifth (and this is especially tru 
educators), we are too often born of a 
world of particulars. We are frag- 
mented by courses of study, by depart 
ments, schools of thought, and numer 
ous other cultural units of the body 4" 
spirit which prevent us from maturing 
into a world of unity. 

Life in these times requires 4 new 
garment for the mind and spirit. If we 
are to be creative in an hour when new 
perspective is vital to survival, it seems 
that we must learn to be more flexible 
and tolerant with ourselves and with 
others and accept change as an oppor 
tunity to be creative and inventive 
Social invention that can be respect® 
must be the product of mature minds. 
We must constantly re-appraise our 
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capacity for responsibility, and be com- 
mitted to the task of understanding 
others. Such demands cannot be at 
complished by self-centered men and 
women, or by little minds that per- 
ceive only the details of life and never 
the whole. These are implications for 
democratic citizenship that are seldom 
discussed in political campaigns. 

The school and family life as well as 
the community and national life should 
provide for us and our children ample 
Opportunity for the nurture of crea- 
tive thinking, feeling, and action if de- 
Mocracy is to survive. Human life can 
be gradually hemmed in by physical 
confinements. Only the spirit of free 
men will enable man to remain cre- 
ative, Therefore, in home and family 
relationships and in the relationships of 
teachers and students in the total edu- 
Cational process it is quite important 
that we take time for creative thinking, 
feeling, and action in which the indi- 
vidual can consciously achieve the sat- 
isfaction of his own felt needs. We all 
recognize this cliché. Too often, how- 
ever, we give only lip service to the 
responsibility and do not follow 
through with consistent behavior in 
Concrete situations. There is a certain 
quality or phase in the creative process 
Which demands abstract thinking, but 
the abstraction must in some way be 
functional thinking. The creative proc- 
ess will inevitably lead to the differen- 
tiation of the individual’s psychological 
and social field, but differentiation 
without eventual synthesis and direc- 
tion cannot lead to effective social ac- 
tion in this period of world-wide intel- 
lectual and spiritual as well as social 


revolution. One must be ever aware 
of the compulsions of social action 
which prevent or encumber creativity. 
The creative process is a thing of 
beauty as well as of basic economic 
value. Men and women need to ex- 
perience release from tension; they 
need to discover the internal strength, 
purposefulness, and personal dignity 
inherent in creative living or there will 
be no ongoing social invention or indi- 
vidual freedom. Creativity is the op- 
timal use of limited freedom. Democ- 
racy is a creative process. Art is a cre- 
ative process. The citizen of a democ- 
racy, if he is to survive as a person of 
dignity and worth, must be free to 
think and live creatively and effec- 
tively. But, democratic action must be 
a disciplined process and the disciplines 
emerge from the search for truth and 
are common to the scientific method. 
Science is a creative process and therein 
lies its artistic quality. Democracy is 
thus both an artistic and a scientific 
process of living individually and col- 
lectively. 

Therefore, in education as in all 
other enterprises, We must help our- 
selves and one another to see the rich 
opportunities in firsthand experiences 
to live creative, effective, and conse- 
quently democratic lives. At home, in 
school, in the community, and in our 
national and international relations we 
must provide throughout life a place 
for ourselves and for children and 
youth to think, to feel, and to be cre- 
atively and artistically oriented to the 
current challenges of society. 

Do we have time to be creative? We 


must find time to think and to invent 


»w techniques for approaching and 
solving our social conflicts and diffi- 
ities. Democracy seems to be our 
nly hope, for it alone provides for the 
aximal use of the potential strength 
nd ideas of all the people. The most 
roductive democratic citizen is a ma- 
ire person. As mature and democrat- 
cally responsible citizens we will per- 
eive more quickly and easily the rich 
pportunities in firsthand experiences, 
s well as in those in which we are only 
ndirectly involved, to live creative, 
‘fective, and democratic lives. 


[iS IT NECESSARY AND PRACTICAL 
TO HAVE A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE? 


Many feel that if all is change and if 
the demands of life require complete 
flexibility one cannot live by standards 
or values which imply any form of 
compliance, consistency, or control. 
This we all recognize as impractical 
and immature. Nevertheless, how dif- 
ficult it is to be flexible, changing, cre- 
ative, and concurrently disciplined by 
recognized values. 

In the beginning it was assumed that 
the democratic process is a creative 
process. We should be able to accept 
this assumption and if we do, is a phi- 
losophy of life really necessary to live 
1 healthy and creative life? 

Allport® has phrased it as follows: 
“Since there is an obvious antithesis be- 
tween the capacity for losing oneself in 
vigorous participation (required in 
democratic living) and the capacity for 
standing off, contemplating oneself, 
perhaps with amusement at times, a 


* Gordon Allport, Personality, p. 214. Henry 
Holt, New York, 1938. 
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third, integrative factor is required in 
the mature personality, namely a unt 
fying philosophy of life.” Allport con- 
cludes that any mature personality 
“participates and reflects, lives and 
laughs, according to some embracing 
philosophy of life developed to his own 
satisfaction and representing to himself 
his place in the scheme of things.” 

Therefore, if democratic living 3 
thoughtful and creative living, and if 
we recognize the inevitable subject’ 
ity of man’s orientation to life, it be- 
comes evident that in day-to-day living 
in the simple interpersonal relations 
we must search for the underlymg 
values and accept them. This is the 
reason for action-research in human fT 
lations. This form of research then be 
comes not the special tool of the expert 
but a part of the equipment for ejtieee” 
ship. If we evaluate each life experien 
it will not easily or soon be forgotten: 
Through constant evaluations we $" ¢ 
life focus. If in our personal living ai 
in social action we have no focus, “ 
live indifferently a compartmentali76" 
life. The constant evaluation of life i 
perience does require intellectual here 
ism, but it provides for more intel 
and acceptable living. 
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IS A SOCIAL COMMITMENT 
NECESSARY? 
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It is necess: 1 i 1eS su 
a y s to st I 
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ourselves to life. Too long me! 
thought of the forms of democr, 
rather than of democratic living: 
have been preoccupied with ae 
tion instead of with artistic and we 
tive living. We have had a morbid eur 
osity about mental and emouo™ 
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formity rather than about living that 
is consistent with the requirements of 
mental and emotional well-being. The 
opposite of this orientation to life is to 
renounce dependence upon static con- 
cepts and devote our whole creative 
force to living. This is especially true 
in the area of human relations. Social 
and political practice have been bogged 
down in practically every instance by 
individuals and nations who have tried 
to save their subjective mortal egos. 
Man now stands on a bridge of life 
Which spans the swirling waters of 
destructive passion and power. We 
poe easily fall into the raging torrent 
4% we have so often done in previous 
World calamities, but we need not. If, 
apie we can define realistically 
Ses tt challenges of this hour we 
Sethe a we must learn to work to- 
flees ey ‘i must define them for our- 
if we act or our children and youth 
away fro - guide the course of history 
creative “_ mass suicide and toward 
not bee tec If we as teachers have 
Of ex om rec to discover new channels 
ne a —— and action for ourselves, 
and roe gs more from childrem 
as Srotetia id must we accept war 
arms nie | even though there are 
No shisements, ie about us? Have ne 
emocrati ives to the futility of war: 
is atic, healthy, creative living 
Peaceful living. 
ae yeas ago William James wrote 
a The Moral Equivalent of 
could be ere Is much in this essay that 
applied to contemporary life. 
9 
R = essay in H.R. Steeves and F. H. Ristine, 


epres, E 
Meine Essays in Modern Thought. 
an Book Company, New York, 1913- 


We have our private wars with our- 
selves, in the home, and in business and 
rofessional living, that are as obvious 
as the conflict in Korea. Can we dis- 
cover through the democratic process 
of social living the moral equivalent 
of such conflict for all of our personal 
and social experiences? The concepts 
of order and discipline, human de- 
yotion and service, physical fitness and 
health, unstinted initiative and uni- 
versal responsibility, which we have 
associated with military duty, can be 
channeled into a dynamic process of 
democratic and creative living. We can 
all agree with James that “Great in- | 
deed is Fear; but it is not as the mili- 
enthusiasts believe and try to 
make us_ believe, the only stimulus 
known for awakening the higher 
ranges of men’s spiritual energy.” 
The critical work in social action 
t needs to be done can be done only 
must begin with the 
people working together and creating 
an irrevocable force for peaceful, dem- 
ocratic, and creative living throughout 
the world. It cannot be imposed by 
either intellectual or military genius OF 
giant. Unfortunately more often than 
not we the people leave these critical 
tasks to government, to agencies, and 
to the professionals and become social 
arasites rusty jn our citizenship. Cer- 
jal engineers conceive of the 
life roles will be so spe- 
cialized that only the specialist in i 
cision making” can decide for us. We 
should be gravely concerned with such 
an sntellectual autocracy and such 
r. We can do something about 
ilous hours but we 


tary 


tha 
by the citizen. It 
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day when our 


owe 


our lot in these per 
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must work for the physical, mental, and 
emotional well-being of our neighbors 
as well as of ourselves. We must learn 
to think and to help others to think. 


Democratic citizenship and creative 
living will survive only if we can effect 
certain changes in our personal and 
social perspective and living. We must 
see democracy as a process of positive 
human relations and social action, de- 
pendent upon mental and emotional 
maturity and the use of effective 
human relations skills in cooperative 
action. We are afraid that we won’t 
survive as individuals, when obviously 
it will not matter much if we do not 
save world brotherhood. We must face 
our fears and uncertainties realistically 
as private citizens if we are to build 
sound foundations for a social order 
that will be democratic. Weak, fearful, 
uncertain, unorganized, and unfocused 
personal efforts to perpetuate democ- 
racy and human dignity are fruitless. 

Let us free ourselves from the grip 
of useless fears. We can be committed 
to a cause more challenging and worthy 
than simply psychotherapy or physical 
survival. Let us remember that the 
democratic process, clear minds, and 
strong bodies are only means to an end. 
We cannot escape the obligation to 
work cooperatively and_ effectively 
with people. But even “busy work” in 
social action is not enough and may 
be misdirected energy. Each individual 
must relate himself positively to others 
and to a challenging social purpose. 
This demands all of the initiative and 
freedom of thought we can muster. It 
is a painful process to disturb our little 
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security systems. These are times when 
we must be creative, and to be con- 
structively so we must mature, This re- 
quires a form of responsibility which 
most of us are finding difficult to 
accept. We must establish linkages 
of communication—mental, emotional, 
and social—that are foreign to what 
we have known and accepted as suf- 
ficient. Let us use our tension and anx- 
iety for creative pursuits. In our life- 
time we may never find complete 1 
lease from tension and anxiety OF from 
the feelings of inadequacy. We may 
not be able to tell or to measure the 
progress or decline of democracy: we 
may be too late to halt tyranny anc 
the destruction of the mind, heart, a7 
society of mankind. But if there js one 
chance in a million we are morall 
ligated to take that chance. 

We must commit our minds, 
ings, and hands to the task of social 


This 


y ob- 


democratic social science, !* 
values, and a strong people. What © 
we do? We can search our minds an 

values and discover what w¢ pelievé 
about the democratic way of life _— 
about one world of brotherhood. 

can hold fast “to that in which W° 7 
lieve, and let neither force from “ 4 
out, nor guile nor fears from with 
cause us to forsake those precepss 
As democratically oriented a0 wae d 


gent, rational, and moral men rk 


an 


in every human relationship whethet 

involves one other person, 

all the peoples of the world. 
10 ilienthal, op. cit., p. 11. 
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Maryorir Taytor Watrtnatt. The 
Teaching of Music Theory in Col- 
lege: A New Approach Through an 
Extensive Study of Style.* 7 

Pier. study grew out of the widespread 

— over the purposes of music 

fed ote college music curriculum. Be- 

tani iis lack of agreement on the funda- 
al nature of music courses, there is also 

a regrettable confusion as to what ma- 

terials should be included in them, how 

they should be organized, and what skills 
should be mastered by students. Accord- 
ingly, the aim of this project has been to set 

ly a practical, workable organization for a 

college course in music theory embodying 

a method based on the needs of today’s stu- 

dents. ° 

ane methods of teaching music 

ies ‘ ie E From these, three fundamental 

; neepts for teaching music theory col- 

rg evolved: first, that in teaching 

, or any fine art, there must be an 
emphasis on artistic values rather than an 
emphasis on rules of procedure; second, 
that there must be an emphasis on develop- 

ii learning based on the knowledge of 

im people grow; and third, that in teach- 

pa fine art there must be an emphasis 

oP oe e. This study of style should in- 
the not only the general major styles of 

past, such as the Baroque and the Classi- 
cal, but also the individual styles of the 
greatest composers. 

In applying these fundamental concepts 
to a new music theory course, the follow- 
ing conclusions were reached: (1) That @ 
complete understanding of the great music 


* 
is The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
a n Project Reports reviewed in The Record 
Col on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Olumbia University. 
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of the past is best achieved through a co- 
ordinated music theory course that covers 
all the ways in which musicians work with 
their literature—through listening, writing. 
analysis, keyboard work, and sight readings 
(2) That the materials to be included in 
this course should be selected on the basis of 
the music with which students work in their 
applied music lessons and the music that is 
included in the concert repertory of today. 
(3) That the objectives of this course, which 
constitutes two years’ work, should be ad- 


justed to the needs of each type of music 


major. ” 


Detailed descriptions of the materials in 
each of the above statements make up the 


content of the project. 
J. Axprew SmMons. Adult Education 
for Race Relations.* 


While recognizing the larger intercultural 
problem involving the relations of religious, 
national, and other minority groups, this 
project is primarily concerned with the 
Negro aspect of the problem. (This as- 
sumes neither the solution of the problem in 
isolation nor the limitation to this facet alone 
of the techniques and procedures proposed.) 

The main thesis is that the pattern of race 
relations which served the United States up 
to World War II is inadequate for the fu- 
ture of democracy, and incongruous with 
American leadership in a world of diverse 
peoples and beliefs. It is argued that to con- 
form with the changing civilization and to 
maintain America’s position in this change, 
readjustment of the race relations pattern is 
vital. It is further argued that education 
must bear a substantial responsibility for 
effecting this readjustment and that the 

roblem is a unique challenge to education 


on the adult level. 
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The argument next becomes a criticism of 
the inadequacies in human relations based 
upon race, and of the inadequacies of edu- 
cation, racial and other. A review of his- 
torical and socio-economic backgrounds at- 
tempts to show how this problem came to 
be. In doing this it discounts the slavery 
alone argument, and points out the influence 
of the heathen, general inferiority, and 
stereotyped ideas as successive stages of the 
Negro problem. The present stage of the 
problem is viewed as that of the stereotype, 
and the function of education to evaluate 
this stereotype, destroy its roots, and, 
through the agencies of communication, 
create a climate favorable to change. 

But education has accomplished ade- 
quately neither the job of training Negroes 
for their place in democracy, nor that of 
realizing the democratic objectives of edu- 
cation for all Americans. The lack of de- 
velopment, support, and leadership in segre- 
gated schools, the failure to implement 
democratic methods, and the lack of a sense 
of the specific responsibility of education 
in a democratic society are only a part of 
the legacy which brings us the American 
of today. The job ahead begins where we 
are and must include the 56,000,000 persons 
25 years of age and over who did not finish 
high school and who therefore left school 
before reaching the age of interest in social 
living and its attendant problems. 

The thesis concludes that this is a prob- 
lem for adult education alone and that de- 
mocracy as a way of life and America as 
the setting of that way challenge education 
to attack the job at its full stature. The very 
continuance of democracy is dependent 
upon the nature of the education of all citi- 
zens. 

In meeting this responsibility, the forward 
movement of adult education rests upon the 
shoulders of the adult leader. This leader 
must see the problem of race relations as 
part of the larger complex of human rela- 
tions; he must view solutions in relation to 
the human concerns creating the fears and 
prejudices that give birth to the problem, 
he must be appreciative of the variety of 


patterns and techniques that may be em- 
ployed; he must realize that the problem 
will involve the interpenetration of educa- 
tion and law and will require the financial 
and spiritual support of community, state, 
and nation; he must recognize that the ap- 
proaches to solution should be within the 
framework of the community; and finally, 
he must be aware that as adult education 
discharges its responsibility for the unfin- 
ished business of education, it must assume 
and discharge an equal responsibility for the 
unfinished business of democracy. 


Sister Mary Bersicr Rovsserr. O. P 
Initiation of a Core Curriculum, St: 
Vincent High School, Akron, Ohio. 
To institute and administer a core cur 

riculum at Saint Vincent High Schoo! 

Akron, Ohio, was the purpose of this prol- 

roposce 


ect. Problems arising from the p 
i f ap- 


transition were isolated, and avenues 0 
proach to their solution were suggested 
considered. : ‘ 

Literature dealing with the core curricu 
lum was thoroughly studied to derermine 
advantages and difficulties. Observation 
Fast High School and West High ang 
Denver, Colorado, nationally famous i. 
core programs in operation, enabled ioe 
writer to compare theory with practice: 
present curriculum of Saint Vincent H 
School was analyzed by means of facult 
investigation and reports based on the ene 
uative criteria issued by the Ohio State e 
partment of Education. Consulting the aan 
of the local library, the Chamber of com 
merce, and the Bureau of Labor Sure 
together with interviewing officials © ; 


is 
= stay nen 
finance, health, and recreation depart” 
ys 


@ stuc 
pack 
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anc 


igh 


resulted in a comprehensive commune 
vey. Questionnaires distributed to th 
dents provided specific data on family 
ground needed to supplement inforn yeh 
from office records. Approximately 97 rE $ 
cent of the graduates of the last nine pon 
were contacted to discover their © vat 
tional and vocational pursuits after BT c- 
uation. The findings of the various 

search projects were then tabulated, §° 
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tinized, and interpreted in order to resolve 
the question of the need for a core pro- 
gram and the feasibility of its initiation. 

Following is a summary of the content 
of the project. The Catholic philosophy of 
education is defined and its significance in 
relation to the total development of man is 
explained in Chapter I of this project. A 
glimpse into the environment and back- 
ground of Saint Vincent High School out- 
lines the organization of the Catholic school 
“stem and the financial, occupational, edu- 
cational, recreational, and social advantages 
and disadvantages of the city of Akron, and 
includes pertinent historical facts bearing 
on this study. A similar study examining the 
character of the Saint Vincent High School 
population—students and their parents—is 
illustrated. 

Chapter II describes curriculum improve- 
Ment at Saint Vincent High School from its 
foundation to the present time, indicating 
thar there was formerly an emphatic and 
undesirable skew in curriculum advance. 
Gradual progress, leading to a more bal- 
anced and varied program in recent years, 
has tended to modify this distorted growth. 
Methods used and difficulties encountered 
during this developmental process are ¢X- 
amined. 

A. brief history of curriculum develop- 
ment in the United States is traced in Chap- 
ter III, from the purely knowledge-organ- 
ized, traditional curriculum of the carly 
Latin Grammar schools to the progressive 
type of curriculum now advocated. The 
Catholic philosophy of education is shown 
to be in harmony with the true concept of 
progressive education. 

The actual initiation and administration 
of the core curriculum as the next frontier 
in curriculum evolution at Saint Vincent 
High School is treated in Chapter IV, and 
recommended steps for inception and eXx- 
Pansion are outlined. Major problems in pre- 
liminary preparation, pitfalls to be avoided, 
detailed scheduling, teacher training and 
selection, college requirement provisions, 
lay participation, pupil-teacher planning, 


Ss 


and evaluation are discussed in order to 
clarify and prove the administrative and 
functional possibiliry of the enterprise 
Finally, the introduction of the core Site 
riculum in the absence of conclusively and 
extensively adequate appraisals of core re- 
sults is justified on the basis of the past 
merits of experimentation in ferreting out 
the good and rejecting the bad. 


Cuartes Leonnarp. A Study of the 
Teaching of Transposition at the Piano 
by the Use of the Seven Clefs.* 


This project is a report on an experi- 
mental course in transposition at the piano 
by the use of the seven clefs. The course 
\was offered at Teachers College for two 
points of credit per semester during the 
academic year 1947-48, and met for two 
hours each week for thirty weeks. 

The following topics make up the con- 
tent of the report: (a) an introduction deal- 
ing with the values to be derived from a 


study of transposition and a short survey 


of procedures in transposition; (b) a history 
of the experimental course at Teachers Col- 
lege; (c) a concise explanation of the tech- 
nique of transposition with clefs illustrated 
by musical examples; (d) a description of 
materials recommended for use; (e) a de- 
scription of practices and procedures that 
proved effective in teaching; (f) case studies 
of the students in the course, with comments 
on the course from the students; (g) con- 
clusions derived from the study; (?) a book 
list and a course of study. 

The project grew out of the regular key- 
board harmony classes at Teachers College. 
Transposition | by interval and harmonic 
analysis is an integral part of the work in 
these classes. In connection with these trans- 
position techniques, the possibilities of 
transposition with clefs were explained. 
Several students requested that a course in 
transposition with clefs be offered. 

A small group of selected students who 
had a real need for skill in transposition 
voluntarily enrolled in the course. Selection 
of materials, teaching techniques and pro- 
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cedures were approached from a pragmatic 
point of view. Those that produced results 
were retained; others were discarded after 
trial. There was a great deal of interaction 
and cooperation between students and in- 
structor. Materials and procedures were 
discussed frequently in class and the sug- 
gestions of the students contributed greatly 
to the success of the course. 


The following conclusions were drawn 


from the study: (a) that it is feasible and 
practical to offer a course in transposition 
with clefs to mature students; (b) that this 
method of transposition is a technical skill 
of great complexity; (¢) that two semesters 
is the minimum length of time in which any 
considerable skill may be gained; (d) that 
the class should be carefully selected; (e) 
that qualification for the course should in- 
clude a high level of general intelligence, 
excellent piano facility, and a thorough the- 
oretical background; (f) that only students 
with a felt need and an impelling purpose 
should be allowed to pursue the course; (gz) 
that an abundance of simple music should 
provide the context for the course; (/) that 
there should be great variety in the types 
of music used; and (i) that the class period 
should be occupied with varied activities, 


Epwarp C. Pomeroy. Proposals for the 
Organization and Development of a 
Postgraduate Professional Program of 
Teacher Education at American In- 
ternational College.* 


This project report concerns the efforts 
of American International College, a liberal 
arts institution located in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, to plan and organize a postgrad- 
uate program of professional teacher educa- 
tion. 

Part I of the report surveys national, state, 
and local needs for teacher education. The 
fact is established that there are insufficient 
opportunities for the 2,025 teachers of the 
Springfield-Holyoke metropolitan district 
to participate easily in an organized pro- 
gram of in-service education leading to a 
master’s degree. 


The process of cooperative group plan- 


ning is recommended as the desirable tech- 
nique for the College to use in developing 
its new program. The groups involved in the 
process are the faculty, the students, and the 
public school educators. The operation of 
the process at American International Col- 
lege is analyzed and recommendations are 
made for its improvement. 

Some of the issues involved in the plan- 
ning are ascertaining the needs of potential 
students, determining purposes, and devel- 
oping appropriate curricula. The report 
recommends that the College be concernes 
with meeting the needs of both in-service 
and pre-service teachers, provided a mint 
mum background of 18 semester hours © 
undergraduate study in education 
presented for admission, A curriculum 
plan is suggested based on five seminars: 
each with a panel of three professors. Three 
of the seminars would be in broad subject 
matter areas and two in education. These 
seminars would cover cight to ten hours ° 
the student’s graduate program and consist 
of lectures, discussions, and school an¢ 
community laboratory experiences, togeth™ 
with outside reading and reports. Sugg, 
tions are made for the implementation 0 
the proposed curriculum. 

The administrative organization of oe 
program developed to date by the proces 
is analyzed in light of the standards of eo 
American Association of Colleges ge 
Teacher Education and the experiences 4 
the Commission on Teacher Education: t 
faculty organization plan is outlined aa 
would utilize the present staff to the ii 
advantage. if 

The final section of the report outlines? 
broad terms a future course of action . 
the College in the field of teacher anil 
tion; a plan for evaluation of the progr! 
and the need for obtaining accreditation 4 
also given emphasis. 

The report concludes that Ame : 
International College can, with contin’ f 
use of cooperative group planning U" o 
wise leadership, develop a meaningful op 
gram of postgraduate teacher educatio? 
the Springfield~Holyoke district. 


her 


erica? 
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Joux D. Makosky. The Contribution of 
english in a Program for the Master of 
Education Degree for Western Mary- 
land College* 


Among the changes effected in Mary- 
land public school education during a re- 
organization which began in 1945, the in- 
troduction of the core curriculum was most 
important. The basis of the core was the 
blending of English and the social studies. 
It was first introduced in the seventh grade, 
but by 1949 might be found throughout the 
junior high school and in many senior high 
schools. To help retrain the teachers who 
had not been prepared for integrative teach- 
ing, the state asked Western Maryland Col- 
lege, a liberal arts institution with a long 
record of secondary-school teacher prepara- 
tion, to offer a master’s degree which would 
meet the needs of these core workers. 

The applicants for admission to the pro- 
gram average fifteen years of experience 
and are above the fiftieth percentile in the 
National Teacher Examinations. Most of 
them work with the core, as either in- 
structors or administrators. They express 
needs for education courses based on the 
core, for an example of core teaching on 
the graduate level, for training in basic 
courses they should know in order to 
teach the core, for more interrelated treat- 
ment of subject-matter fields helpful with 
the core, and for usable courses in the spe- 
cial subject through which they approach 
the core. A program designed to mect 
these needs finds sanction in accepted prac- 
tices in all its individual phases, though the 
combination of them is unusual. 

The rationale of the program accepts 
core theory, but in many ways goes be- 
yond present Maryland practices. The 
general plan for the program calls for one 
year of work, done mostly in summers. In 
both admissions and guidance, the College 
expects to take advantage of the intimacy 
possible in a small institution. Transcripts, 
interviews, the National Teacher Examina- 


tions, and information from the schools 
which employ the candidates will all be 
used. The curriculum will include thirty 
hours, divided into three parts. One third 
of the work will be taken in Education, one 
third in the subject the student most needs 
for his work in the core, and one third in 
Synthesis. Three courses in Synthesis have 
been devised: in one, the General Synthesis, 


professors of philosophy, religion, the arts, 


the sciences, and the social sciences com- 
bine to treat four great areas—sclf, society, 
the American economy, and the interna- 
tional situation, in the other two courses, 
the Field Syntheses (one in Literature-So- 
cial Studies, the other in Mathematics- 
Sciences), one professor attempts to guide 
class analysis of problems which use mate- 
rials from several fields. A written compre- 
hensive examination and a project based on 
roblem from the student’s own teaching 
complete the program. ’ 
To such a program the English depart- 
any ways. In the 


ment can contribute in m 
dy of a suitable 


General Synthesis, the stu 
piece of literature can serve to illustrate the 
comments of other departments in any of 
the four areas of the course. In the Field 
Synthesis, an English professor may quite 
possibly be called upon to integrate the 
contributions of biology, anthropology, his- 
tory, sociology, the arts, and literature to 
such a problem as the situation of the 
Negro in American culture. In the time de- 
voted to the student’s specialty, the English 
department would be glad to allow core 
teachers well-grounded in English to spe- 
cialize in the social studies. For teachers 
who need work in English, the department 
would offer its regular courses in American 
literature, the novel, contemporary litera- 
ture, Shakespeare, world literature, and so 
forth, with special attention to the needs of 
raduate students in the classes. The de- 
artment would offer two special courses 
for core workers, one jn communication 
and the other in comparative classics. 
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LaureNCE ALBERT Pape. Physical Edu- 
cation in Relation to New Directions 
in Higher Education.* 


The primary purpose of this study is to 
determine how to organize and conduct the 
program of physical education in higher ed- 
ucation so that it will make its maximum 
contribution to the lives of students. In 
considering this problem it was found that 
determination of the best practices in physi- 
cal education involves consideration of the 
following: (1) analysis of the forces and 
factors operative in contemporary society 
requiring new directions in higher educa- 
tion; (2) analysis of the purposes that seem 
to be most urgently needed in higher educa- 
tion today; (3) comprehensive appraisal of 
the general education movement which is 
sweeping the country, affecting specific in- 
stitutions in different ways; (4) selection 
of the recent trends in physical education 
which qualify the program as an important 
part of the general education of all students; 
(5) detailed appraisal of the contributions 
physical education may make to the stu- 
dent; (6) the nature of learning motor 
skills; and (7) development of a set of prin- 
ciples to be used in guiding program de- 
velopment. 

The critical conditions of the times have 
forced educators to examine their offerings 
in the light of present individual and societal 
needs. This appraisal has led to the present 
general education movement in_ higher 
education. Educators recognize the role 
that the so-called extracurricular activities, 
including physical education, can play in 
the total education of the student; accord- 
ingly, the future status of physical educa- 
tion will depend upon how well its leaders 
meet today’s challenge. 

The most significant indication of the 
advance of physical education in higher 
education is seen in the broadening scope 
of its program, which reaches increasing 
numbers of students who previously were 
neglected. Physical education, properly 
conceived, can serve as a rich laboratory of 
experiences whereby the student may de- 


velop the characteristics necessary for suc- 
cessful living in our time. 

The ultimate criterion for evaluating the 
worth of the program of physical education 
is in the kind of learnings its students gain 
through participation in physical activities. 
A satisfactory bridge between psychological 
knowledge about the conditions under 
which authentic Iearnings take place and 
the teaching situation is to be found in the 
following set of principles: context, focus, 
socialization, individualization, sequence 
and evaluation. Application of these prin 
ciples to physical education will serve eke 
following purposes: (1) the instructor W! 
be able to evaluate his effectiveness a5 * 
teacher; (2) the administrator will be able 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the entre 
program; and (3) the program of pe 
education may be intelligently planned with 
these principles as guides. 


Wittiast E. Corratax. ‘Teacher Mo- 
rale and Curriculum Development: ¢ 
Statistical Analysis of Responses C0 
Reaction Inventory.* 


a 


The purpose of this study is to provide 
information concerning the relationship ° 
teacher morale to curriculum development 
and to develop a first approximation ol 
differential instrument for measuring 
teacher morale. The problem is to make * 
statistical analysis of a Reaction Inventory’ 
set up by the staff of the Horace Man? 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 
to group the items of the Inventory put 
meaningful subscales satisfactory for ne 
uring group trends, to establish referene™ 
norms for the scales, and to demonstrat 
relationship between scale scores 
teachers in a school and curriculum cha he 
in the school as judged by the staff 0 a 
Institute. The limitations of a purely os 
tical approach are recognized. The nee js 
clinical validation of the interpretations ie 
admitted. The implications of the analy®" 
for the curriculum worker are stated am 
possible applications are indicated. 

Nine scales having internal consist 
coefficients ranging from .45 to +79 


nge 


ncy 
are 
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formed from 62 of the 8o items of the In- 
ventory. The intercorrelations of the scales 
indicate that the scales measure relatively 
independent aspects of teacher morale, as- 
pects roughly described by the names of 
the seales: (1) General Liking for Teach- 
ing; (2) View of the Profession; (3) Ad- 
seek to Routine; (4) Satis tion with 
Financial Security; (5) Satisfaction with 


the ie ‘i ; 
Curriculum; (6) Relations with the’ 


oe Ao Relations with Fellow 
a iS ) Satisfaction with Degree of 
Ge he and Participation, cand (9) 
dada ¢ on An analysis of un- 
eer ae suggests that scales may be 
Pas ieah ‘or measuring other aspects of 
rale. 
geen :ittereorrelations of the scales sug- 
tatively = of underlying factors ten- 
for We esestony as (1) personal affinity 
Fire a (2) human relations. The 
Stes For het saamabiae to some degree in 
ee ies by 2 3, and 9. T he second 
6:5, anda — to a high degree in scales 
ey postion “a principal appears to hold a 
uman relatio n relation to the quality of 
Tre {elations in a school. 
€rence ph of scores for a broad ref- 
ing mapa, enosen for softhere ir fativdual 
schools or es or teachers in individual 
ate subject school systems. Interpretations 
y ref Ject to error and must be validated 
teachers ay ¥ case data, The responses of 
hat hecaes Me reference sample indicate 
Cel that oa generally like their work but 
Biofesstonat nn demands are too great, 
a equate " status is too low, and pay is in- 
fluence th ee ds not let these feelings 1n- 
°F their ‘ae. attitudes toward other aspects 
liking a “i and that expressions of general 
Sitisfactory hace are not by themselves 
ata f y index of morale. 
rom six school systems provide 


Som 

‘Ome ey; 

iNdged Gee that curriculum change as 
late Yy the staff of the Institute is re- 


tha Ps morale as measured by the scales, 
Sci ee is higher for the scales 
finiy fi human relations and_ personal 
Or teaching than for scales meas- 


—- feelings sichage financial security or 
professional status, and that the relationshi 
is negative for the scale measuring s sr sh 
tion with the curriculum. hii 
Efforts should be made to improve the: 
scales and to develop new ones which a 
more satisfactory. Meanwhile, mean scores 
for groups of teachers working in a school 
or school system should be of ‘some use for 
predicting whether or not under current 
circumstances the morale of the teachers is 
conducive to successful curriculum devel.‘ 
opment. They may also provide estimates 
of changes in morale over a period of time. 


Watrer C. DuKewrrs. A Plan for a 
Private College in South India.* 


This study sets forth some of the factors 
to be considered in planning the higher 
education of the Christian youth of India. 
It analyzes briefly the educational program 
of the mission body with which the writer 
is working in India (The Lutheran Church 
Missouri Synod) and proposes a plan for 
higher education through a college which 
will provide general education and voca- 
tional guidance to all its students, profes- 
sional education to teachers and pastors, 
and a cultural center for its adult and in- 
service program. 

The need for the plan is considered first. 
It grows out of the desire to improve the 
educational program so that present unsatis- 
factory conditions will be remedied and the 
future generation be supplied with leaders 
capable of meeting the challenge that so 
obviously confronts them. The present un- 
satisfactory conditions are revealed by sur- 
le by government agencies, by 
presenting various churches 
dividuals. 


veys made 
commissions re 
and missions, and by in 

No elaborately detailed plan is presented. 
If the college is to function properly, this 
should be the outcome of progressive 
growth on the part of those active in the 
college situation. However, the factors nec- 
essary for planning and the essential features 
indicating the nature of a possible structure 
and forming the framework within which 
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those concerned can cooperate in develop- 
ing it are set forth. 

‘An outline of the situation in which the 
proposed plan is to function includes a de- 
scription of pertinent physical, social, eco- 
nomic, and political factors, together with 
specific items related to the clientele and 
community of the proposed college. The 
legal requirements and elements in the his- 
torical background that contribute toward 
a better understanding of the present sit- 
uation are pointed out. Basic objectives to 
determine general policy and specific ob- 


jectives for the several programs of the col- 
lege are suggested. 

This study recommends a college with a 
three-year basic studies period, a one-year 
period of work experience, and a final twO- 
year special studics period, About onc half 
of the time is devoted to the general educa- 
tion program. Recommendations are made 
regarding the programs for pastors and 
teachers, the guidance program, and_ staff 
and plant provisions. Suggestions are made 
for developing the plan and putting 1 into 
action. 


Departmental Notes 


Board of Trustees 


Axnouncement of the election of Harold 
R. Medina, United States District Judge 
for the Southern District of New York, as a 
life member of the board of trustecs of 
Teachers College was made by President 
William F. Russell in) May. Commenting 
on his election, Judge Medina declared: “] 
have always been interested in education 
and in the work of Teachers College. 
Having been a teacher myself for many 
years I welcome this opportunity to be of 
direct service to education.” 


Office of the President 


PResipen'r Russell’s hope for the founding 
Es a Single world-wide teachers’ organiza- 
tion is about to be realized. A mecting in 
Ottawa, Canada, of 250 key educators from 
twenty-six countrics was held during July, 
and heads of the three leading world school 
a agreed on a tentative constitution 
fo united teachers’ organization. The 
of th BEOUDS' ake the World Organization 

¢ Teaching Profession, of which Dr. 
te oy president, the International Fed- 
the Int fe) Secondary School Teachers and 
Sie aot Federation of Elementary 
sehitaniye eachers. The new organization, 
olimiaite y known as the World Con- 
Stineties of the Teaching Profession, will 
vers of 2,500,000 school teachers from 
en ve country except those behind the 

urtain. 


Office of the Provost 


Pp ' 
meost Milton C. Del Manzo has an- 
©unced the appointment of John Whitney 


6 


2] 


Shea as Adviser to Veterans for the aca- 
demic year 1950-51. Mr. Shea was formerly 
at Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y. 


ApproxIMATELY 3,600 degrees were awarded 
to Teachers College students at the June 
commencement, it has been announced by 
the provost. More than 3,111 received 
master of arts degrees; 175 received doctor 
of education degrees; 21 received master of 
science degrees, and 300 received bachelor 


of science degrees. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


The American Tradition in Religion and 
Education, by Professor R. Freeman Butts, 
has been published by the Beacon Press. 
The book is sponsored by the Institute of 
Church and State, a non-profit New York 
State corporation organized to encourage 
and distribute “objective and scholarly 
studies on the relation of church and state 


in education.” 
Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


EDUCA 
Teacuers College has been named as one 
of several leading institutions in various 


untry to take part in a far- 
reaching national effort to improve the pro- 
fession of school administration in the 
United States. An initial grant of $314,000 


arts of the co 
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was made to the College by the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation, sponsors of the project, 
for the support of the first three years in 
a proposed five-year program to cost 
$450,000. The graduate schools of Harvard 
University and the University of Chicago 
have also been selected to participate in the 
project. More schools will be added later. 
It is intended that all the participating in- 
stitutions will act as regional centers, each 
working cooperatively with neighboring 
schools and state departments of education. 
Associate Professor Daniel R. Davies has 
been appointed project coordinator for the 
Teachers College project. 


Tue Ninth Annual Work Conference on 
the Administration of Elementary Schools 
met at the College for three weeks during 
July. Designed as a workshop for elemen- 
tary-school principals from all parts of the 
country, the group investigated new meth- 
ods of evaluating pupil progress, studied 
the handling of exceptional children, and 
discussed the use of audio-visual material 
and outdoor education methods. 

A second conference held at the College 
during July, under the auspices of the de- 
partment, was attended by thirty-five se- 
lected superintendents of schools in cities in 
twenty-two states. Important developments 
in educational science in the past decade 
and pressing current administrative prob- 
lems in education in the United States were 
studied. 


GUIDANCE 


Proressor Donald E. Super spent four 
weeks in May and June on a short tour of 
active duty in his capacity as Major in the 
United States Air Force Reserve. During 
this time he made a study of the validity of 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
the selection of Air Force instructors and, 
together with the Academic Instructor 
Division staff, developed a new scoring 
scale for the differentiation of superior 
from inferior instructors. 


Division III 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


New members of the department include 
Margaret Lindscy, as associate professor of 
education, and Dorothy MeGeogh, as in- 
structor in teacher education, with respons!- 
bility for laboratory activities. Professor 
Lindsey was formerly associated with the 
State Teachers College at “Terre Haute, 
Ind., and also served as coordinator for 
state teacher-education activities there. Miss 
McGeogh comes to the College from the 
Keene, N. H., State Teachers College- 


Tue department is again providing pre- 
service preparation for elementary schoo 
teachers during the winter term. This pf” 
gram is limited to forty full-time students 
and is organized around an extensive series 
of carefully supervised student-teaching 
activities in schools of New York City 4? 

the immediate area. 


center 


During July a curriculum-service 
} ro- 


was organized under the department €0 P'” 
vide general curriculum consultant service 
to elementary schools, secondary schools 
community colleges, and teachers college* 
A three-week work conference for leaders 
in secondary education was held during a 
summer session by the department in pod 
operation with the Department of Educt” 
tional Administration. Fifty-four parce’ 
pants came as teams from their respect 
schools and, in most cases, include aD 
principal and one or more staff member 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Tue department staff introduced tW 
workshop courses during the summe : 
sion, one of which was designed to acqualt 
English-speaking teachers with the natl 


o new 
r see" 


DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


language of Spanish children. Its content 
provided useful vocabulary and language 
patterns to enable the teacher to communi- 
cate with pupils, and demonstrated tech- 
niques that proved successful in the teaching 
of English as a second language. : 

The second workshop gave practical help 
to teachers of school journalism and ad- 
visers of school publications. The students 
published three newspapers, one by mimeo- 
graph, another by offset, and a third by 
letterpress. : ; 


Proressor Lennox Grey, who has been on 
sabbatical leave, spent part of the summer 
at the University of Southern California in 
Los Angeles, participating in a communica- 
tion workshop, teaching American litera- 
ture, and serving as consultant at several 
meetings of the workshop of the California 
Junior College Study at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


A Fulbright Fellowship has been awarded to 
Associate Professor Daniel P. Girard for the 
coming year. Professor Girard will survey 
programs of study in France for students 
from American colleges and universities. 
Mr, Nelson G. Esteves from the Univer- 
sity of Washington will offer some of 
Professor Girard’s courses during 1950-51- 


Recognition of work done in linguistics 
was given Associate Professor Aileen T. 
Kitchin by the publishers of the Thorndike 
Senior Century Dictionary. Professor Kit- 
chin collaborated with Professor Charles 
Fries of the University of Michigan in writ- 
ing a statement of scientific grammar for 
the new edition of the dictionary, which will 
appear in January. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Escape, by John Galsworthy, was the sum- 
mer presentation of the Drama Workshop. 
The cast was made up of Summer-Session 
students, and performances were given in 
the laboratory theatre on August ro and 11. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 


BELIEVING that music teachers should give 
professional concerts, Professor Raymond 
Burrows and Dr. Anthony Loudis presented 
their annual two-piano recital at McMillin 
Theatre on August 2. Dr. Loudis, head of 
the music department at the University of 
Delaware, has been appointed visiting pro- 
fessor on the College staff for the academic 
year 1950-51. a 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Tue influence of home economics courses 
on family life in the United States was the 
theme of a two-week work conference for 
home economists, held in July at the Col- 
lege. The group, composed of home eco- 
nomics teachers from high schools and col- 
leges throughout the United States, at- 
tempted to evaluate the aims and methods of 
courses in home living, with special empha- 
sis on the effectiveness of home economics 


in streng 
? 


Tue Greater New York Dietetic Associa- 
tion has elected Miss Alta B. Atkinson, in- 
structor in home economics and manager of 
food service at the College, president of 


the Association fo 
The Association is composed of four hun- 


dred dietitians serving in this area. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


h electric typewriting to the 
f a two-day conference 
sponsored by the department and held on 
August 3 and 4. The conference dealt with 
the teaching of electric typewriting to be- 
a group of high-school students 
d in the demonstrations. 


How to teact 
blind was part 0 


ginners; 
participate 


As president of the American Chapter of 
the International Society for Business Ed- 
ucation, Professor Hamden L. Forkner ad- 
dressed the 1950 meeting of the society held 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, last summer. 


thening home and family life. | ’ 


& 


r the next two years. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A seminar in driver education, held at the 
college from May 22 to 26, was attended by 
instructors in teacher-training institutions, 
representatives of state departments of 
education, and school superintendents. Sem- 
inars are held here each spring and winter 
under the sponsorship of the American 
Automobile Association, the Automobile 
Club of New York, Inc., and the College 
health and physical education department. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


A workshop for the education and care of 
the cerebral-palsied child was conducted at 
Teachers College from July 10 to August 18 
for the benefit of teachers and other pro- 
fessional persons working with cerebral- 
palsied children. The workshop was held 
through the cooperation of the New York 
State Association for Crippled Children, 
Inc., the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., and the Depart- 
ment of Special Education at the College. 


Division TV 
Nursing Education 


Berrer nursing for cancer patients is the 
purpose of a $11,016 grant made recently 
by the National Cancer Institute of the 
United States Public Health Service to the 
cancer-nursing program at the college. The 
program is designed to provide graduate 
nurses, nursing instructors and public health 
nurses with the newest techniques and in- 
formation on cancer nursing. These nurses 
will then be better equipped to teach stu- 
dent nurses and help spread information on 
cancer control through health centers. The 
project, begun in 1946, was the first of its 
kind to be given on the university level. 


Tue first attempt to develop regional co- 
ordination and cooperative planning for 


nursing and nursing education in the United 
States was made at a national work confer- 
ence, held for eleven days in July at Ply- 
mouth, N. H., under the sponsorship of the 
division. Leading nursing officials and edu- 
cators studied the problems of such a pro- 
gram and the methods and materials best 
suited to its needs. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


AN important step toward the improvement 
of public education in rural schools of New 
York State got underway last summer when 
nine colleges and universities in the state 
held workshops to pool and exchange good 
educational practices discovered in a state- 
wide field observation of the schools made 
several months earlier. The workshops Wer’ 
sponsored by the Central School Study, # 
new organization made up of 384 rural 
schools in the state. The Institutes of Ad- 
ministrative Research and Adult Educatto® 
are the main research units for the pro} 
Special consultants represented the Star 
Department of Education, the Education? 
Conference Board, Syracuse University» 
and the Citizenship Education Project © 
Teachers College. 


ject. 


Institute of Adult Education 


able 
Hor and bothered New Yorkers were 9? 


to let off steam when Operation Cracker 
Barrel, an adult education discussion pro" 
gram, was launched in New York public 
Library Branches in the Bronx and ise’ 
hattan last summer. Part of an ovel*, 
campaign to stimulate community spit 
among New Yorkers, the program 'S ye 
sponsored by the institute and the office © 
adult service of the New York Poble 
Library. 

DEVELOPMENT of a program of adult ail 
tion for the millions of Americans wht 
long to consumer and farmer cooperatly 
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was planned at a work conference on co- 
operative education, held at the College in 
June. The workshop was planned particu- 
larly for administrators in charge of co- 
operative educational programs; the Insti- 
tute gave supervisory and consultant service 
to participants. 


Institute of Psychological 
Research 


Iv April, the Coordinating Medical Council 
for Cerebral Palsy of New York City, Inc., 
awarded a grant of $4,965 to the Institute to 
complete a standardized test for determin- 
ing the mental maturity of children with 
cerebral palsy. Work on the test was be- 
- Bnei Mle Mig under a grant-in-aid 
y the New York State Association for 
Crippled Children. This grant expired last 
December. The new appropriation, to cover 
a year’s work, was made by the Cerebral 
Palsy Society of New York City, Inc. in 
affiliation with the Council. 7 


Citizenship Education 
Project 


A grant of $21,400 was made by the Citizen- 
stip Education Project to the University of 
Nebraska in June, as the beginning of a pro- 
gram to improve education for citizenship 
in the nation’s public schools. In the same 
month, cight state teachers colleges in as 
Many states became affiliated with the proj- 
ect to work out methods to improve the 
pre-service training of teachers so they will 
= better prepared to teach citizenship. Dur- 

g August, the opening of the national 
phase of the project was marked by a con- 
ference attended by 216 superintendents of 
schools, principals, and social studies teach- 
ers from high schools in sixty-six cities in 
the United States. Participants planned a 
program of citizenship education based on 
the project's resources and started carrying 
out these plans in their own schools in Sep- 


tember. The conference was part of the 
second annual mecting of the Associated 
Public School Systems, a research affiliate 
of the Institute of Administrative Researeli, 


Bureau of Publications 


Ar a meeting on August 14, the Advisory 
Committee of the Bureau recommended for 
publication in the new series, “Teachers 
College Studies in Education,” the follow- 
ing doctoral manuscripts: The American 
Common School: An Historic Conception, 
by Lawrence A. Cremin; Working to 
Learn: Occupations as the Core of Secon- 
dary Education, by Milton J. Gold; The 
Administration of Restraints on Alleged 
Subversive Activities of Public School Per- 
sonnel, by E. E. Reutter, Jr. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 


and Placement: 


Ahlberg, Verne, associate professor of speech, 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colo. 

Aitchison, Gertrude M., (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of English and social studies, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, Ill. 


Alexander, William M. (Ph.D. 1940), cur 
riculum consultant, Dade County Schools, Fla. 
and professor of education, University © 


Miami, Coral Gables, Fla, 


Alleman, Dudley, Jr. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
science, Edgewood School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Morton, teacher of mathematics, 


Al i 
soe h School, Manhasset, N.Y. 


Manhasset Hig! 


Altman, Herbert Herman (A.M. 1950), as- 
sistant teacher, Sunnyside Nursery School, 
New York, N.Y. 

Amrein, Polly, kindergarten teacher, Public 
Schools, Long Beach, Calif. 


*Any student qwho is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stu- 
dent in the allied schools of Columba University who 


has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 


registration. 


Gandt, Richard L. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
industrial art, Beaumont High School, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Ga Nun, Phyrne Leland, teacher of fifth 
grade, Rye Country Day School, Rye, N.Y. 


Garretson, Genevieve (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of fifth grade, Kamehameha Schools, Hon- 
olulu, T.H. 


Gatti, Beatrice C., supervisor of student 
teachers in Latin, Milne School, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, N.Y. 


Gaynor, Gerald Jay (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
mathematics and coach of football, Punahou 
School, Honolulu, T.H. 

Geffen, Cynthia (A.M. 1947), teacher of physi- 
cal education, Edgewood School, Scarsdale, 
N.Y. 

Gelzer, Austin, lecturer, Museum of the City 

of New York, New York, N.Y. 


Gerung, Erwin F., teacher of mathematics 
and assistant football coach, High School, Gar- 
den City, N.Y. 

Glanz, Edward C. (A.M. 1949), director of 
student personnel, Junior College of Com- 
merce, New Haven, Conn. 


Glickman, Rosalind (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
art, Newtonville High School, Newtonville, 
Mass. 


Goebel, Dorothy (A.M. 1950), residence hall 
counselor, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 


Goldsmith, Benedict (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in art, State Teachers College, Potsdam, N.Y. 


Graham, Joseph D. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in speech and dramatics, New Jersey College 
for Women, New Brunswick, N.J. 


Grant, Ada Miriam (Prof. Dip. 1949), voca- 
tional counselor and lecturer in psychology, 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Graves, William H., Jr., principal, Alpine 
High School, Alpine, N.J. 


Haaby, Lawrence O.. associate professor of 
education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. . 


Hartsell, Lester C. (A.M. 1949), assistant 
professor of mathematics, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Troy, Ala. 

Hass, Charles Glen, assistant superintendent 
of schools, County Public Schools, Arlington, 
Va. . 

Haubner, Esther, school nurse-teacher, Cen- 
tral School, Clifton Springs, N.Y. 
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Haynes, Edena Schaumberg, assistant ro- 
fessor of home economics, Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

Hayward, Jean McC. (B.S. 1938), nursery 
school teacher, Little Red Schoolhouse, New 
York, N.Y. 

Hazel, Eva R. (A.M. 1948), teacher of physi- 
cal education, High School, Cranford, N.J- 

Heizmann, Margaret A. (A.M. 1950). ca 
of second grade, Public Schools, Great Neck, 
N.Y. 

Herdeg, Margaret Helen (A.M. o sc 
dergarten teacher, Plumticld School, Norotol 
Conn. 


1950), kin- 


assistant 


Herman, Marion (A.M. 1948), Works 


teacher, Work and Play School, New 
N.Y. 

Hill, Owen Fulton (A.M. 1949), associate 
Institute of Field Studies, Teachers Ce cer 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


School of Nurs- 


Hixson, Florence A., dean, : 


ing, University of Alabama, University, / F 
~ d 
Hoff, Norman F. (A.M. 1948), vente 
physical education, High School, Mere! 
ville, N_J. . 
Hollis, Barbara Jeanne (A.M. 19505 
of health education, Paseo Branch 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Fi irectOF 


CPs 


eacanele 
Hosler, Fred W. (Ed.D. 1938), SUPct ne 


ent of schools, Lynwood School District 
wood, Calif. 


svacher ° 
Housley, Charles H. (A.M. 1950). coach ooh 
mathematics, River Edge Junior High . 
River Fidge, N.J. ] 
oes « 
Hovee, Agnes B. (A.M. 1950)s assist tai- 
rector of residence halls, West Virgin 
versity, Morgantown, W. Va. in- 
Hummel, John George, Jr. (A.M- 1959) ni 
structor in music, University of Mo 
Missoula, Mont. of 
enaliet . 
Humphrey, Robin (A.M. 1959): reac ShiP 
English and dramatics, Fvanstow? To 
High School, Evanston, Ill. 


ncary 
Hunter, Pearl (A.M. 1943)5 a. NY 
school coordinator, Public Schools. Scotia. ro" 


Si a 
Imbrock, Paul H. (A.M. 1948). assist leet 


fessor of education, San Diego 9% 


San Diego, Calif, not 
hair sy. 
Ivers, Roland M. (A.M. 1946): ar a 


art department, High School, N. SY™ 


{sol 
Ivey, Willie Mae (A.M. 1949): ith i 
art, Arlington County Schools. Arling 
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Johnson, Carroll F. (A.M. 1947), superintend- 
ent of schools, Amherst-Pelham Public Schools 
Amherst, Mass. , 


Kahn, Liesel Carol (A.M 
hn, Liesel Carol (A.M. 1949), employment 
counselor, New York Association les" New 
Americans, New York, N.Y. 


Kendall, Glenn (Ed.D. 1 i 
; all, “d.D. 1941), president, 
Chico State College, Chico, Calif. . 


Posing Lois Virginia (A.M. 1950), assistant 
rector of nurses, Memorial Hospital, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


na | sien (Ed.D. 1949), student coun- 
selor, Brooklyn College of the City New 
York, Brooklyn, N. . li ead 


: Kilbourn, Marian E. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in secretarial studies, State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Wash. 7 


King, Morris A. (A.M. 1 inci 
me 2 c .M. 1946), principal, 
ue er Richland High School, eealaad, 


Kinsey, David (A.M, 1948), assistant profes- 
sor of music, University of Vermont, Burling- 
ton, Ve. . 7 


_Kishler, John P. (A.M. 1947), research asso- 

oe Dunlap and Associates, Inc., New York, 
5 Knutzen, Owen A., administrative assistant, 
Public Schools, Omaha, Nebr. 


Koch, Eva F. (A.M. 1950), teacher of French 
and Spanish, Ficldston School, New York, N.Y. 


_ Kohler, Theodore M. (A.M. 1950), recrea- 
a consultant, Agnes Russell Center, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


Krey, Oleta Jean, kindergarten teacher, Bed- 
ford Hills High School, Bedford Hills, N.Y. 


Kubovec, Wilbur A., teacher of art, Public 
School, Rome, N.Y. 


Lauber, Merritt R. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Great Neck, N.Y. 


, Lawler, Frances, instructor in music, Whee- 
ock College, Boston, Mass. 


Laylin, Marian (M.S. 1947), representative 
for nutrition program, National Dairy Council, 
New York, N.Y. P 

Le Count, A. Marion (A.M. 1950), dean of 
women, Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Leinbach, Anna Bell (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of third grade, Public Schools, Reading, Pa. 


Le Roy, Rence, teacher of elementary grades, 
Agnes Russell Center, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


Linden, Arthur V., Jr. (A.M. 1 
Jen, .. Jr. (A.M. 1935), teacher 
a grade, Jefferson School, Richland, 


Lindley, Harold W., teach f bi y 
High School, Milford, Conn. mee 


Lowrey, Betty Ray, teacher of social i 
able Shook. Beall River, Y. iia 

Lummus, Donald D. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, San Angelo, Tex. 

Lynch, Frances Hill (A.M. 1950), supervisor 
of music, City Schools, Sumter, S.C. 

Mantione, Pauline Joanne (A.M. 1950), 
teacher of mathematics, Public High School, 
Putnam County, Conn. 

Marchetti, Alfred Jerome (A.M. 1950), 
teacher of commercial subjects, Ford School of 
Business, Pottsville, Pa. 

Mason, Appleton A., Jr. (A.M. 1936), prin- 
cipal, Polytechnic Elementary School, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 


Mason, James G., associate professor of 
physical education, Baylor University, Waco, 


Tex. 

McArthur, 
mentary education, 
S.C. 

McDaniel, Ruth E., teacher of music, Public 
Schools, White Plains, N.Y. 

McGavin, Helen Elizabeth (B.S. 1950), as- 
sistant medical-surgical nursin instructor, 
Wayne University, College of ursing, De- 
troit, Mich. 

McGaw, Howard F., chief librarian and pro- 
fessor of education, University of Houston, 
Houston, Tex. 

MclIntvre, George Andrew (A.M. 1949), di- 
rector of schools, St. Stephen, N-B., Canada. 

Mever, Andrew Gill, resident teacher, Gi- 


rard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Meyer, Ethel Alsdorf (B.S. 1934), teacher of 


Birney Elementary School, Fresno, 


Laurin C., Jr., director of ele- 
City Schools, Orangeburg, 


first grade, 


Calif. 
Meyers, Marcia (A.M. 1950), head resident, 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Miller, John H. (A.M. 1950), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Central School District No. 1, Somers, N.Y. 

Mitzka, Teska D., clinical instructor, Dela- 
ware Hospital School of Nursing, Wilmington, 
Del. 

Mizwa, Thaddeus S. (A.M. 1950), head 
resident and freshman adviser, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. 
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Moore, Elsie Lyon (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
social studies, Kamehameha School for Girls, 
Honolulu, T.H. 

Moore, John J. O., professor of social work 
and director of the School of Social Work, 
McGill University, Montreal, Que., Canada. 

Morgan, Ada V. (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
foods and nutrition, Russell Sage College, 
Troy, N.Y. 

Moss, Monroe (A.M. 1948), teacher of phys- 
ical education, Public Schools, Great Neck, 
N.Y. 

Muth, Margaret (A.M. 1949), director of 
nursing, Jameson Memorial Hospital, New 
Castle, Pa. 

O'Neill, Catherine E. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in science, Penn Hall Junior College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 

Osterfeld, Walter, teacher of art, High 
School, South Huntington, N.Y. 

Osterlund, Elizabeth (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in education, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
TH 

Nevin, Charles J. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
physical education, High School, Caldwell, N.J. 

Nichols, Raymond D. (A.M. 1950), head of 
department of art, Louisiana College, Pineville, 
La. 

Nicholson, Alfred S. (A.M. 1950), principal, 
Milwaukee Country Day School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Norell, David V. (A.M. 1949), superintend- 
ent of schools, Lester Independent School 
District, Lester, Iowa. 

Paashaus, Robert F. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
science, Chatham High School, Chatham, N.J. 

Pansegrouw, Debora C. (A.M. 1948), assistant 
professor of psychology, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N_J. 

Paschall, Hazel Browne, assistant professor of 
clothing, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Pavlick, S. Mary (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
surgical nursing, University of Pittsburgh, 
School of Nursing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Payton, Robert G. (A.M. 1949), principal, 
Burnett & Central School, Livingston, 

Peloquin, Rita Marie (B.S. 1950), school 
nurse, Floral Park-Bellerose School, Floral 
Park, N.Y. 

Pillsbury, Kent (Ed.D. 1950), teacher of 
philosophy and_ psychology, State Teachers 
College, Eau Claire, Wisc. 
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Platt, Henry (A.M. 1950), director of psy- 
chological services, Jewish Family & Childrens 
Service, Boston, Mass. 


Plotkin, Bennett H., speech and hearing con- 
sultant, Public Schools, Norwich, Conn. 


Pochler, Paul F., Jr. (A.M. 1937). supervising 
principal, Public Schools, Wilton, Conn. 


Potter, Muriel C. (Ph.D. 1948), associate 
professor of education, Michigan State Norma 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Preston, Joseph S. (A.M. 1948). teacher of 
third and fourth grades, Public Schools, Bronx- 
ville, N.Y. 

Putalik, Ernest C., teacher of physics and 
chemistry, Storm King School, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. = 


Quick, Maryalice (A.M. 1931). psycho 
counselor and curriculum advisor, 
Schools, Dansville, N.Y. 

Ragon, Eleanor FE. (A.M. 1947), assistar 
fessor of foods and nutrition, Univers! 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. . 

Randolph, John S., assistant principal, High 
School, Baldwin, N.Y. 

Reed, Dorothy Winifred (A.M. 
teacher of home economics, Sewanhak 
School, Floral Park, N.Y. 

Rehrauer, George (A.M. 1949). it 
science, Junior High School, Hartsdale, 


Reynolds, George (A.M. 1949), assistant pine 


cipal, Kensington School, Great Neck, dent 
Rice, Cecil L. (EdD. 1944), superintene® 


of schools, North Haven, Conn. " 
Richards, Thomas C. (A.M. 1950) 
mentary teacher, West Pittston Elemen 
School, West Pittston, Pa. of 
Robertson, Mary (A.M. 1950), teacher 
mathematics, Public Schools, Tucson £ os 
Robinson, Carl L. (A.M. 1948), a8s0Ci8"© Noes 
assistant in educational administration, Te*% y. 


College, Columbia University, New York, °™ 


sO7 
Root, Vearl Lee (A.M. 1950), teacher pa 


cial studies, Junior High School, Boulder, al 
Roselle, Daniel (Ph.D. 1950), assistant loge: 


fessor of social studies, State Teachers 


Fredonia, N.Y. nef 
Rothemich, Vincent D. (A.M. 195°): emake 


of mathematics, Aldrich High Schoo}: 
wood, R.I. of 
Salisbury, Lee H. (A.M. 1950), teach oid, 
speech and dramatics, High School, Fat 
Conn. 
(Continued in the N' ovember issue) 
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— Jersey State Teachers College at 
~ sc has announced the appointment of 
rang — ILKINS (Ph.D. 1937) as presi- 
i ' ; Millsins, formerly dean of instruc- 
; at the college, took office on September 
i has served as school administrator in 
cis 208 5 oe School Foundation in Mexico 
oe es in the Short Hills, N. J., schools, 
an Pa at North Texas State 
Eaton S es New York State Teachers 
- md - swego, Rutgers University, and 
= _ Department of Higher Education, 
ew York University. 


Harry Wessers (A.M. 1924) has been 
elected president of the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals for 
1950-51. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the ap- 
pointment of Jerome H. Bentiey (A.M. 
1917) as acting president of Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y. Mr. Bentley was formerly 
treasurer of the college. ; 


Ruteers State University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., has announced the appointment of 
ANNETTA L. Woop, former student, as 
chairman of the newly formed de’ artment 
of drama at the university. Miss Wood had 
been assistant professor of speech at the 
New Jersey State Teachers College in 
Montclair. 


ELLaMae JACKSON, former student, assumed 
her duties as dean of women at the State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa., in Sep- 
tember. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the selec- 
tion of Freperick D. Eppy (A.M. 1935) aS 
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head of the department coftdlassical and 
modern languages at Hood College, Fred- 
erick, Md. Mr. Eddy, who has been teach- 
ing at the University of Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the past two years, was managing editor 
of The French Review at one time. Mr. 
Eddy also held positions as head of the 
modern language department in Green 
Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Vt.; 
instructor in French and Spanish at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., and assist- 
ant professor of modern languages at the 
University of Oklahoma. 


Tur D. C. Heath Company has published 
English Is Our Language, a series of lan- 
guage books of which Hannau M. LrxpanL 
(A.M. 1937) is one of the authors. The 
books are for use in the elementary grades. 


On September 1, WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER 
(Ph.D. 1940) former superintendent © 
schools at Winnetka, IIL, assumed the du- 
ties of a joint position as professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Miami, Fla., and 
curriculum consultant for the Dade County 


Public Schools in Miami. 
of nursing services for 


of the National Insti- 
d States Public Health 


Tue new director 
the Clinical Center 


tutes of Health, Unite 
Service, is Mrprep STRUVE (B.S. 1944). 
Miss Struve holds the rank of senior nurse 
officer in the P. H.S. Commissioned Corps, 
and has been serving as director of nursing 
services at the Marine Hospital in Seattle. 


or of art in the Providence, 
R. L, public schools, Linuian R. Fiero, 


former student, has accepted the position of 
director of art for Rhode Island State, under 


ForMER supervis 
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the department of education. Miss Field has 
taught at the Rhode Island College of Edu- 
cation, Rhode Island School of Design, and 
the Fitchburg, Mass., State Teachers Col- 
lege. : 


Tue new superintendent of schools in 
Stoneham, Mass., is RaymMonp C. Burpick 
(A.M. 1925), former professor of educa- 
tion at State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
N. Y. Mr. Burdick has been superintendent 
of schools in Ticonderoga, Watertown, and 
Huntington, N. Y. 


Ow April 23, the Quiz Kids program on 
Radio Station WNBC gave Mary Erner 
Tuurston (A.M. 1937) special recognition 
for exceptional merit in the nation-wide 
Best Teacher Contest. Miss Thurston was 
one of the top six out of 26,000 teachers 
who were nominated from every state in 
the country. 


Tue board of education of El Dorado, 
Kan., unanimously elected Paut Hawkins, 
former student, as superintendent of schools. 
Mr. Hawkins has been in the school system 
since 1931, when he served as director of 
health and physical education. In 1934 he be- 
came junior high school principal and has 
been senior high school principal since 1942. 


Winruam H. Neat (A.M. 1950), former 
registrar of San Jose, Calif., State College 
has been appointed director of admissions at 
Pace College, Mansfield, Pa. 
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Mortar Board Quarterly, official publica- 
tion of the national honorary womens so~ 
ciety, recently honored the University of 
Florida’s Dean of Women, Marna V- 
Brapy (Ed.D. 1948), when it published a 
series of three articles based on her doc- 
toral thesis written at Teachers College. 


Tur Oak Ridge, Tenn., Education Asso- 
ciation has elected Norman Brrpas (A.M. 
1947) president of the association. Mr. Ber- 


dan is boys’ counselor in the Oak Ridge 
High School guidance department. 
Tue coordinator of the Nebraska scctio® 


of the National Council of ‘Teachers © 
Mathematics, Winona M. Perry (Ph.D. 
1925), reports that the group is now pro- 
moting a scries of work-conferences among 
the mathematics teachers in Nebraska. 


Two Teachers College alumni have 1 
ceived appointments to the University ° 
Vermont faculty — recently. They ane 
Francis A. Werxrici (A.M. 1949). a5 in” 
structor in voice, and Davin IXixskY (A.M. 
1948), as assistant professor of piano an 
harmony. 


octor’s de- 


N 


ImMepiaTELyY after taking his D : 
jou? 


gree at Teachers College, W. H. Fir - 
(Ed.D. 1949) received an appointment 3 
lecturer in educational methods and 
ods of teaching social studies at Fourah 
College in Freetown, Sierra Leones 
Africa. 


meth- 
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crossings of the seas, dangerous treks 
over mountains precisely in order 
to put himself into a situation where 
he would be forced to depend upon 
himself. Self-reliant people guard their 
liberties. America needs a great resur- 
gence of self-reliance. What is it? 
How do you achieve it? How can you 
arouse it in the young? This is an- 
other problem which we are now 
studying and with which we wish to 
experiment. 

Finally, we are being pushed into 
an expansion of our program to other 
levels of schooling. We aimed last 
Spring to work only in the senior class 
of the senior high school, but in two 
cities we found ourselves at work in 
the junior high school. It is now ap- 
parent that we must provide some help 
for elementary and junior high school 
teachers and that our materials must be 
adapted to these levels also. In addi- 
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tion, two American liberal arts colleges 
have asked for permission to join in 
our project, and it is difficult to refuse 
them. 

Preliminary work on these broad- 
enings of our original project is going 
on full blast, but we are not taking 
our eyes off the main problem—to 
carry through on a quantity basis the 
techniques adapted to the original eight 
tryouts. 

With it all we have been kindly re- 
ceived by the press, notable national 
leaders are giving us their support, 
and we have gathered a headquarters 
staff that has genius, drive, and devo- 
tion. 

The future is most encouraging; and 
once again it is a pleasure to report that 
Teachers College is engaged in a great 
forward movement in accord with the 
spirit of the founders of our institution, 


to whom we owe so much. 


Organization Patterns for Today’s Schools 


DANIEL R. DAVIES 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


‘. is abundant evidence that 
our present concept of school or- 
ganization is inadequate. In increas- 
ing numbers educational authorities 
have been calling attention to the fact 
that the growing complexity and scope 
of our school program have been ac- 
companied bya corresponding increase 
in organizational inconsistency and 
confusion. 

School administrators, faced with 
the practical necessity for adding new 
facets to the school’s program, have 
done so largely on a trial-and-error 
basis in the absence of an all-encom- 
passing theory. If an arrangement 
worked it was good; if it did not it was 
bad. As the gap between an outmoded 
theory of school organization and cur- 
rent practice widened, two kinds of ap- 
peals for enlightened thinking ap- 
peared. 

One appeal pointed out the confu- 
sion in practice. Hamrin’ found that 
four distinguishing characteristics of 
school organization and control were: 
(1) great diversity of organizational 
and administrative practices; (2) cen- 
tralization of the organization in the 
hands of the principal; (3) lack of 

1Shirley Austin Hamrin, Organization and 
Administrative Control in High Schools, North- 


western University Contributions to Educa- 
tion, School of Education Series, No. 6, 1932- 


go 


er the 


proper direction and control ov 
al per- 


organization. (Unless the princips 
sonally attended to matters they di 
not get done. Considering the many 
demands made upon the principal, 
there is little wonder that directo” 
tended to become perfunctory-) 4 
lack of stable administrative polices 
That these deficiencies produce ten- 
sions is demonstrated by the efforts 
many school systems “to reorgamze- 
Nor would school surveys conduct 
by schools of education be considere 
complete without diagrams depicting 
a “before” and “after” in the orgams 
tional setup. Two examples are typic# 
The schools of Portland, Orego™ 


ported in a bulletin that: 


The opening of the Fall term finds # v 
organization of the administrative wa 
perfected and in operation. The oF8?, 
zation is a new approach to the 
conduct of the schools. It operates on ed- 


premise that the improvement © On at 
ucational program is the primary bs ries 
of the Superintendent and that the ard 
of administration established by ° > ox- 
policy can be undertaken by other 
ecutives.? 
; ; ' ity 
While we might question their remer 
pplic 
2The School Bulletin, Portland © so4a 
Schools, Portland, Oregon, October a 


p- 15. 
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in averring that the plan is “perfected,” 
We note two accepted principles of 
good organizational theory implied 
here. First, the chief school officer— 
not, please note, the chief adzinistra- 
tive officer—shall be concerned with 
the school’s pursuit of its major pur- 
poses. Second, decentralization of au- 
thority and responsibility can be 
achieved within a school system by 
clearly defined board policies. 

The second example is taken from 
the report of the survey of the schools 
of Tenafly, New Jersey,* in which 
there are extensive discussion of the in- 
adequacies of the present organization 
and a list of recommendations for im- 
provement. The principles emphasized 
in the report are democrati¢ participa- 
tion, reasonable span of control, that is, 
limitation in the number of subordi- 
Nates responsible to any one executive, 
and definite delineation of authority 
and responsibility. An organizational 
chart is included, revealing provision 
for a practical span of control and pro- 
viding for citizens’ and pupils’ advisory 
councils to the school principal. 
In other respects the usual pattern, 
with the board of education at the top 
and the pupil at the bottom, is still 
followed, , 

In fact, it is little short of amazing 
how the line-and-staff concept of 
school organization dominates the edu- 
cational world. Apparently the only 
Way yet discovered to depict a school’s 
or school system’s organizational struc- 

8The Report of the Surv i 
ee a Tea New Ieee nts 

s, Institute of Educational Research, 


Teachers College, Columbi iversi 
rer ge, umbia University, New 


ture is the ical diagra 1 
tinkered a Laibieoid 
One striking exception to the tradi- 
tional hierarchical cult is found in Edu- 
cation for All American Youth* and 
Planning for American Youth® The 
emphasis in these two publications is on 
the purposes of the various activities. 
The usual line-and-staff diagram of 
authority has been omitted. One won- 
ders after reading these two excellent 
documents whether the omission was 
forced by the inadequacy of current 
organizational theory, by space limita- 
tions, or by other considerations. 

The other appeal in the educational 
literature is for creative thinking re- 
specting organizational theory. A con- 
cise statement of this approach is that 
by Mort:° 


During the past quarter century adminis- 
trative practice in city and county school 
systems has outrun organizational the- 
ory. Many prudential or democratic var- 
iations from the line-and-staff theory 
have been thought of as adaptations of 
that theory. Other aspects of the opera- 
tion of a school have never been aligned 
with the line-and-staff theory. We have 
now reached a place where schools suffer 
from the lack of a more encompassing 
theory, one which will have a positive 
place for obviously needed variations in 

ractice and will in and of itself stimulate 
the further adaptation of administrative 


structure and operation. 


for All American Youth, Educa- 


4 Education | A : 
Commission, National Education 


tional Policies 


Association, 1944. , 
3 Planning for American Youth, National As- 


ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 1944. 
6 Paul R. Mort, “New Patterns in Educational 
Administration,” Official Report, 1945, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
Washington 6, D.C., April, 1945. 
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In an effort to distill some of the ele- 
ments of a new theory out of practice 
in well-run school systems, Skogsberg * 
made a series of case studies of actual, 
functioning administrative _ relation- 
ships. He found that the organizations 
he studied had so far outrun conven- 
tional concepts of organization that 
they well-nigh defied diagraming. His 
attempts to do so are interesting but 
are limited by too close adherence to 
line-and-staff tradition. 

With this stream of experimentation 
with and adjustment of organizational 
schemes, a trickle of concern for the 
purposes and ideals of education is 
seeking confluence. L. Thomas Hop- 
kins and others have pointed out the 
disparity between our various state- 
ments of purposes (from the report of 
the Committee of Ten down to “Im- 
perative Educational Needs of Youth” 
listed in Education for All American 
Youth) and our school organization for 
attaining those purposes. 

And yet it is unrealistic to expect to 
Create an adequate organization with- 
out a serious concern for 
Two illustrations from the “grass 
Toots” experience of a classroom 
teacher illustrate this point vividly, An 

eastern Pennsylvania high school was 
Preparing to be evaluated under the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. One area of investi- 
gation was the “philosophy” of the 
school. What was the philosophy of the 


school? That was the $64 question! No 
one was much interest 


purposes, 


» Doctor of Education Report, 


» Teachers 


had a subject to teach and the adminis- 
trators had to keep the plant running. 
It was all right for theorists in the ivory 
towers to concern themselves with 
such abstruse matters, but here was a 
practical job to be done. The inapase 
was attacked by appointing a commit 
tee to draw up a school “philosophy. 
In due time the committee made its re- 
port to the faculty. The statement oo 
sisted of a lengthy numbered list 
“We believe” sentences. Ar the con 
clusion of its reading a committee a 
ber proposed its adoption, the —, 
passed, the report was to be filed in on 
school archives, everybody breathec . 
sigh of relief, and that was the last any- 
one ever heard of the “philosophy: 
The trouble was, though, that in ma : 
ing judgments concerning the various 
aspects of the school, the staff was os 
tinually plagued by the lack te 
adequate frame of reference. ay 
illustration reveals two failings: Fist 
there was no recognized, coordinat 
school Purpose; and, second, there W* 
no staff realization of that lack. 1 
The second illustration concerns 
small New York school system } 
which a faculty committee, with a 
benediction of ‘the superintendent, ie 
out to arrange school policies in : 
some semblance of order, Such matte 
as grading, promotions, atrendanc™ 
and sequence of school offerings — 
discussed. Tt San Theseus apparen” 
however, that without an underlyns" 
foundation set of school purposes: t 
Committee’s recommendations WO" 
be little more than fortuitous od 
ments. Gradually a sense of frustrat!© 
was evident. How could anything 


—— 
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quet room, and his position is narrowly 
limited. Add speed of processing as a 
purpose, and organization must pro- 
vide for crowd control into queues by 
means of signs, barriers, or attendants, 
and rapidity in making change. Then if 
one wants the patron to enjoy the proc- 
€ss as much as possible, one must pro- 
vide an attractive collector who can 
smile and greet the patrons pleasantly. 
What happens if these relatively simple 
purposes are not realized or provided 
for in such a simple organizational mat- 
ter? The answer is obvious to anyone 
who has ever attended such affairs. 

School organization must recognize 
this principle. Indeed, many writers 
have emphasized it. To cite a few ex- 
amples, Hamrin states: 1! 


Business and industry have long realized 
the importance of an organization fitted 
to their needs, one capable of being di- 
tected toward the achievement of ‘their 
a purposes. Recently, this prin- 
Iple has been recognized in public ed- 
Uucation. 7 " 


Mooney expresses the same idea:7* 


Coordination, therefore, is the orderly 
arrangement of group effort to provide 


‘ani wee i : 
nity of action in the pursuit of a com- 
mon purpose. 


Gulick goes even further in emphasiz- 
ing the point:™ 


eM and complicated enterprise 

vould be incapable of effective opera- 

tion if reliance for coordination were 

Placed on organization alone. Organiza- 

.o 1S necessary; in a large enterprise it 

S essential, but it does not take the place 
** Hamrin, op. cit., p. 1. 


** Mooney, op. cit., p. 5. 
Gulick, op. cit. pp. 37, 38. 


of a dominant central idea as the founda- 
tion of action and self-coordination in 
the daily operation of all parts of the en- 
terprise. . . . The power of an idea to 
serve as the foundation of coordination is 
so great that one may observe many ex- 
amples of coordination even in the ab- 
sence of any single leader or of any frame- 
work of authority. The best illustration 
is a nation at war. ... Men of intelli- 
gence and good will find little difficulty 
in working together for a given purpose 
even without an organization. . . . They 
do not need to be held in line or driven 
to doa specific task ina specific way ata 
specific time. They carry on because of 
their inner compulsion, and may in the 
end accomplish a far better result for 


that very reason. 


French takes a step forward by pro- 
posing that our high schools be organ- 
ized around purposes, but he leaves the 
impression that the hierarchical ,line- 
and-staff plan remains largely un- 
changed." His contribution, however, 
is significantly in accord with the plan 
here proposed. 

It is here argued, then, that what is 
needed is a structural plan embodying 
purposes and evaluation of results 
rather than mere authority. No school 
program exists without a foundation, 
consciously or unconsciously held, of 
goals or purposes selected from the 
“universe” of goals. 

The proposition being supported is 
that no plan or concept of school or- 
see chart on facing page) is 


ganization ( c 
aless it recognizes the fol- 


complete ut 

lowing conditions: 

1. The purposes or goals for which the 
14 Will French, “The Postwar High School 


Should Be Purpose-Organized.” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, Vol. 46, No. 7, pp. 403-12, April 


1945- 
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organization is created are to be an 
integral part of the organizational 
diagram, and they shall take a com- 
manding position indicating their 
control over the whole. The vertical 
quadrilaterals bounded by the heavy 
black lines indicate school purposes, 
classified into three currently advo- 
cated groups.’® This requirement 
will aid in achieving at least three 
results: 

(a) The purposes will have to be 
formulated and recorded as 
completely as possible. In other 
words, the issue of school pur- 
poses will have to be faced. 

(b) The contribution of every 
school activity, service, and 
piece of equipment will be more 
conveniently scrutinized in its 
relation to school purposes. 

(c) The entire school personnel will 
have before them constantl 
what they are collectively try- 
ing to do. This is a sine qua non 
of good team work and morale. 

2. Simple vertical lines of authori 
must be replaced by a trilogy of 
“channels” representing: 

(a) The school’s provision for child 
development toward recognized 
goals (the vertical quadrilat- 
erals indicated in the chart). 

(b) Classification of “services” pro- 
vided by the school. (See areas 
bounded by the dotted lines.) 

(c) Staff intercommunication or li- 
aison. (See areas bounded by the 
light lines.) 

3. The crucial role of the teacher in the 


15 Educational Policies Commission, op. cit., 
P: 244. 


: , ses 
- Common understanding of putP” 
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main stream of school purpose pro- 
motion must be recognized, rather 
than depicting her as next to the 
bottom of a hierarchical system as at 
present. It must give recognition to 
the fact that unless her work is done 
well, the entire complex which we 
call our national educational system 
is not returning value for the moncy 
spent. The accompanying chart 
places the teacher in a properly pro- 
fessional position. 


. Emphasis must be placed upon the 


pupil as raw material in progressive 
development, rather than, as Mort 
has expressed it, as the “buck pre 
vate” in a system of command. 
The chart satisfies this requirement 
and its “flow-chart” quality further 
emphasizes the fact that the whole 
organization exists only to foster 
child growth, 


. The span of control must be reason” 


able. It would be better, in the light 
of this plan, to call it the “spa? i 
coordination,” because the whole 
emphasis here is that authority aloné 
is Not enough; discussion, [iaisoMs 
persuasion—all leading to mutue 
understanding and agreement—7" 
more important. This qualificae’ 
should be more readily attaina> 
under this concept of organizatio! 
because— 


: Re yes 
plus clear-cut delineation of polic 


. a ‘ 
and functions will lead to decen™ jt 
. . 
ization, or the home-rule cone¢t 
within a school system. 


. a : ad 
This organizational chart is NOt 


vanced without some trepidation 


— st 
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cause it is precisely at this point that 
Invention is needed. The two-dimen- 
sional limitation is a real one, and 
further development is needed. How- 
ever, the six requirements listed above 
are exemplified. 

The possibilities of this plan seem to 
be extensive. Some of them are: 

Purposes and goals may assume their 
rightful place, and the vicious grip of 
the authoritarian line-and-staft concept 
will be weakened by dilution and 
subordination. 

The superintendent is no longer de- 
picted as a dictator sitting on top of 
the heap, but as a coordinator dedi- 
cated to the service of a matrix in 


which children grow toward desirable, 
realized, commonly accepted goals. 

Teachers may maintain professional, 
dignified independence in their su- 
premely important school function. 
They are the key people. 

No “grades” are indicated. Progres- 
sive growth of children is emphasized 
as the sole excuse for the school’s ex- 
istence, and evaluation of that growth 
can be the more readily thought of and 
dealt with in an all-inclusive way. 

Teamwork, understanding of the 
part each is playing—morale—is far 
more likely to develop, bringing 
greater benefit to the developing prod- 
ucts: young men and young women. 


Some Inter-Personal Relations 


in a Curriculum Work-Conference 


STEPHEN M. COREY and PAUL M. HALVERSON 


HORACE MANN-LINCOLN INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ORK-CONFERENCES for curricu- 

lum people are becoming in- 
creasingly common. Herein is de- 
scribed one such conference!, which 
was attended, on invitation, by forty- 
two classroom teachers, curriculum 
supervisors, principals, superintendents, 
and members of secondary education 
divisions in state departments of pub- 
lic instruction. We will report only 
briefly on the over-all conference ac- 
tivities and will pay particular atten- 
tion to data describing inter-personal 
judgments which were part of the §- 
nal evaluation questionnaire. Although 
these kinds of reactions are not usu- 
ally procured, we found them full of 
implications and possibly suggestive to 
persons planning for or participating in 
similar conferences. 

In addition to social functions—pic- 
nics, luncheons, coffee hours, and in- 
formal gatherings—the activities of the 
conference were of four types: 

1 This work 
College, Col 


period durii 
tor was M 


-conference was held at Teachers 
umbia University, for a three-week 
ing the summer of 1950. The direc- 
iss Marcella Lawler. In addition to 
Miss Lawler and the authors of this report, 
other staff members and assistants were Miss 
Louise Hock and Messrs, Harry Broad, Samuel 
Ersoff, Will French, 


Gordon Mackenzie, and 
Paul Mitchum. 


1. Daily general sessions for all 
members of the group. ’ 
2. Continuing small groups (6 to ee 
members) meeting for an hour a 
half each day throughout the con 
ence period, 
at in the 

3- Clinics held for an hour it a 
afternoon, for varying numbers of ved 
sions, and involving from 5 to 13 de 
gates. 

4. Individual and team conferener, 
with staff members on “back-ho™ 
problems. 

The pattern described above 
becoming increasingly common 
work-conferences, and differs from 
workshop in that morc aes ; 
Placed upon group activities, ant ie 
upon conferences with staff mem 


4s 
or 
the 


THE GENERAL SESSIONS 


er | 
The general sessions were eee 
to make an appeal to all of the rhe 
gates and were planned either by jn- 
total Soup or by a subcommittee are 
structed by the total group. Below jn 
the titles of these general eee A 
the sequence in which they ae a 
and the over-all reaction to each as on 
ported by the conference delegates 
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a scale ranging from 1 “poor’’ to 3 
very good.” 

1. Orientation session involving re- 
ports from the various teams and in- 
dividuals regarding their “back-home” 
working situations. 2.6 

2. Group planning of conference 
activities. Zand 

3. Lecture and discussion, “Ameri- 
can Secondary Education.” 2.8 

4. Reports on two “core” programs. 
2.4 

5. First week evaluation. 2.4 

6. Panel discussion, “General Edu- 
cation.” 1.9 

7- Slide film-transcription report of 
a “Life Adjustment” program. 2.2 

8. Group dynamics involving role- 
playing followed by discussion groups. 
3.0 

9. Second week evaluation. 2.5 

ro. Panel on lay participation in 
secondary education. 2.1 

11. Staff panel on traditional versus 
modern secondary education practices. 
ay : 

12. In-service education, including 
role-playing followed by discussion 
groups. 2.6 

The one program, number 8, which 
was judged very good by all delegates, 
was successful in part because approxi- 
mately 40 man hours were devoted to 
planning it. In general, those sessions 
which involved plans for meaningful 
total group participation were judged 
to be best. 

THE CONTINUING GROUPS 

As a result of preferences expressed 
during the second general session of 
Conference planning, four continuing 


groups were established to consider: 
lay participation in secondary educa- 
tion; moving from the traditional to 
the need-centered secondary school 
program; ways of studying youth; in- 
service education. 

These continuing groups met daily 
for an hour and a half with a staff 
member as a resource person. Each 
group was judged by the delegates to 
be either “good” or “very good.” Of 
the four types of conference activity, 
these meetings were considered to be 
the most successful. 


THE CLINICS 


The clinics were established to pro- 
vide for one or more sessions and 
consisted largely of group discussion 
and exchange of experiences in a num- 
ber of problem areas. The title of each 
of these clinics is given below, fol- 
lowed (in parenthesis) by the number 
of persons attending it as well as by an 
over-all delegate evaluation on the basis 
of 1 “poor,” 2 “so-so,” and 3 “good.” 


The Role of the Administrator. 


(17) 2.4 —— 
Mental Hygiene in the Classroom. 


(7) 2-7 
Guidanceand the Classroom Teacher. 


(14) 2-5 othe 
Extracurricular Activities. (15) 2.5 
Reporting Pupil Progress. (9) 2.4 
The Reading Problem in General 


Education. (10) 2.7 

Discipline. (15) 2.5 

Building and Using Resource Units. 
(6) 2.2 

Utilization of Community Re- 
sources. (5) 1.8 
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Implementing Our Role of Leader- 
ship. (12) 2.4 

Teacher-Pupil Adjustment. (7) 2.1 

The Dropout Problem. (4) 2.7 


No more than two of these clinics 
were scheduled simultaneously, and 
the typical delegate attended four dur- 
ing the conference period. The over- 
all reaction to the clinics was less satis- 
factory than to the general sessions or 
to the continuing groups. The criti- 
cisms mentioned most frequently were 
that the clinic groups were too in- 
formal, lacked adequate leadership, 
were too frequently interrupted by 
other activities, and might have been 
improved had preparations been made 
for them in advance of the conference. 

During the evaluation sessions at the 
end of the first and second weeks, sev- 
eral of the delegates indicated interest 
in finding out more about the inter- 
personal relations within the confer- 
ence. Consequently the final evaluation 
committee—r13 delegates and 3 staff 
members—devised four “optional” 
questions which made it possible for 
the delegates to express some judg- 
ments about other delegates. Because 
a coded report was promised to all 
people who cared to fill out this sec- 
tion of the evaluation form, a signature 
was necessary. Of the 38 people at- 
tending the final evaluation session 32 
responded to this part of the question- 
naire. The rest of this report deals pri- 
marily with these sociometric data. 

The inter-personal relations aspect 
of the final evaluation questionnaire 


listed the names of all delegates and 
requested each to: 


1. Check the names of persons with 
whom he became sufficiently well ac- 
quainted to make him want to stop off 
for a visit should he be in their vicinity 
in the near future. . 

2. Check the names of those with 
whom he did not become well ac- 
quainted but wished he had. 1 

3. Check the names of the 8 a¢ “ 
gates who, in his judgment, were ie 
productive or contributed most to t 
conference. + tata 

4. Check the names of the 8 ¢¢ f 
gates who, in his judgment, ae 
most or grew most or benefited mo> 
from the conference. ; 

The pattern of our report Invor - 
first, a prediction of certain relatio J 
ships based upon educational or ee 
chological conceptions, second, pat 
amination of the data to sce cor e 
degree they support the predictio! = 
and finally, in some cases, an uo 
tion of implications for work-co? 
ence improvement. 

It would have been highly 4 od 
to procure evidence upon inter-P ie 
sonal relations at intervals during 4 4 
conference. Had this been done; on 
evidence could have been used £9) a 
to improve the quality of the activi) 


rolvess 


esirable 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Tn a small work-conference “er a 
this our assumption was that eo 
would be ample opportunities for sah 
delegate to become acquainted witht re 
others, since, in addition to the Oe 
formal work sessions, there were P! 
nics, luncheons, coffee hours: 
other “socializing” activities. us 3 
too, more than half of the delegat® 
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stayed at the same hotel. The socio- 
metric data, however, revealed a wide 
range in the number of people with 
whom different conference members 
said they became well acquainted. The 
largest number was 26 (maximum pos- 
sible 31) and the smallest 4, with the 
Tange of the top five being from 26 
to 20 and the low five from 4 to 10. 
This variability suggests to the authors 
the desirability of trying to get rather 
objective data on “aequaintanceship” 
as early as feasible in order to identify 
the people who feel they are not get- 
ting to know others. Arrangements 
might then be worked out by the con- 
ference group to assist one another in 
getting better acquainted. 

Another hypothesis which we 
thought might be supported by the 
Sociometric data was that there would 
be a relatively high level of produc- 
Uvity and a substantial degree of ho- 
Mogeneity in this respect because of 
the selective nature of the conference 
membership. Admittedly most of this 
selection was at the local level. These 
predictions were not borne ~ by the 
conference members’ jud : 

nes gments of the 
productivity of other dele 


; gates. Five 
persons received no > 


ce 
ee os votes” for pro- 
ductivity, and. the person dee at 
ank B 
fo] 


the median of the group received onl 
4. On the other hand, one delegate re- 
ceived 30 votes out of 4 ws : 
The implications are that the “* tie 
plan a work-conference such a tl is 
Which attempts to bring tassel: oot 
ad . field, might well give sie 
i etter methods of identifica- 
fe “ leadership,” and, perhaps early 
the conference, experiment with dif- 


ferent ways of encouraging “visible” 
productivity on the part of more mem- 
bers. People who acted as chairmen of 
small groups during the first week, 
for example, were likely to be chosen 
for the same responsibility again. 
Others, who might have been equal or 
superior in this kind of activity, were 
never identified. 

For a mature group of actual and 
potential curriculum “leaders” we an- 
ticipated that growth on the part of 
conference members would be diffi- 
cult of perception by fellow delegates 
and difficult for delegates to sense in 
themselves. This would result in a rel- 
atively homogeneous distribution of 
“growth” scores for the total popula- 
tion. This prediction seemed to be 
supported, somewhat at least, by the 
data. Only one conference member re- 
ceived no votes for growth, and the 
median number of votes received was 
6. The person judged to have grown 
most received only 14 votes out of a 
possible 32. Also of interest is the fact 
that 19 of the 32 conference members 
placed themselves among the 8 per- 
sons who had grown most. None of the 
5 persons judged by others to have 
been most productive was among 
these 19, however. 

Some interesting observations can be 


made regarding the extreme deviates in 
f so far_as these 


the conference group 
sociometric data are concerned. Be- 


i eri relations between 
sides lowering the cor 

the variables which are reported below, 
these deviates present problems to a 
conference staff which is interested in 
doing more than meeting the needs of 
the “average” in the group. Three or 
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four people exhibited interesting pat- 
terns of relationships. One member 
ranked at the very top in popularity 
(the number of delegates who said 
they got acquainted with him), pro- 
ductivity, and the grade he received. 
Another ranked in the top five in popu- 
larity, productivity, and the grade he 
received, but at the bottom in growth 
and in his evaluation of the success of 
the conference. Another ranked in the 
top five in popularity, growth, evalua- 
tion of the success of the conference, 
and number of people he said he got 
acquainted with, but he received, with 
six others, the lowest grade given. Still 
another ranked in the lowest five in 
popularity, productivity, and the grade 
he received, but ranked in the to 


five in growth as estimated by his fel- 
low delegates. 


OVER-ALL CONFERENCE 
SUCCESS AND OTHER FACTORS 


One item on the fnal evaluation 
questionnaire requested 
to give their over-all judgment of the 
worth of the “content” of the confer- 
ence as well as of the ways of work- 
ing. The scale that was used to get this 
reaction ranged from an index of r 
“very disappointing” to 5 “very satis- 
factory.” The responses to these two 
questions, however, were all in the 
fourth and fifth categories, with ap- 
Proximately 85 per cent in the fifth. 

his involved so little variation in 
Tesponse as to make statistical analysis 
difficult. Consequently, an index of 
conference success” was developed 
which provided more discrimination. 
It was a composite of four evaluative 


the delegates 


reactions: to each gencral session, to 
the continuing group attended, to each 
clinic attended, and to progress re- 
ported on the “back-home” problem. 
Even this index, a composite of four 
separate judgments, left much to 7 
desired where reliability is concerned. 
The scores were rather uniformly 11- 
dicative of favorable judgments. a 
Using this “conference success a0 
dex as a measure of each delegates 
satisfaction with the procedures an 
“content” of the conference, we ~ 
pected a substantial degree of posit’ : 
correlation ® between it and other fa¢ 
tors, such as productivity, growth, “ 
the number of persons cach ee 
got acquainted with, as well as the -oo 
ber who got acquainted with him. — 
theory was that these were all — 
ble achievements that would ea pel 
the delegates receiving high aacoge™ 
report that the conference was: 
them, a very successful one. -_ dif 
These predictions were but Th : 
ferently Supported by the data. ‘ 
highest correlation obtained, eid 
was between the “conference succes 
index and the “number of persons eel 
delegate got acquainted with.” The a 
lation between a delegate’s a one 
of conference success and the num 2 
of People who said they got acquaint : 
with him was somewhat lower, 1°? 
A correlation of +.39 was 
between “conference success ae 
Srowth” and a negligible correlation: 
+18, between “conference succes 
and “productivity.” he 
€se correlations imply that t 


F wiser 
2 All Correlations, unless noted otherv 


Fi : c 
are based upon a formula involving differen 
in rank. 
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conference members’ conception of a 
successful conference was one which, 
first, provides them numerous oppor- 
tunities for meeting and becoming well 
acquainted with new people, exchang- 
ing ideas and experiences with them, 
and enjoying their company. There 
Was some tendency, too, for the per- 
sons judged by others to have “grown” 
Most to judge the conference as be- 
ing successful. The delegates who were 
named by others as being most produc- 
tive were widely variable in their judg- 
ments of conference success. This lat- 
ter finding is difficult to rationalize, 
even for this group. A reasonable ex- 
pectation might have been that the 
recognition implied by many produc- 
tivity votes would have disposed those 
so recognized to consider the confer- 
ence very successful. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND GROWTH 


Any relationship that might obtain 
between estimates others make of an 
individual’s productivity and the es- 
timates made by others, or by a per- 
son himself, of his growth or learning 
can be considered from two points of 
view. On the one hand there is good 
theory as well as research evidence 
indicating that learning is a conse- 
quence of activity. In connection with 
the conference being described, this 
could imply that those who served as 
chairmen of groups or spoke fre- 
quently in general sessions or took an 
active part in small group discussions 
would be judged to be the individuals 
who learned most. A significant posi- 
tive correlation would then obtain be- 


tween these variables. 


Another basis for anticipating the 
relationship that might exist between 
estimates of productivity and growth 
might be the widely held stereotype 
that those who are most productive 
are the ones who are changed least. 
Teaching is one thing and learning an- 
other. If the members of the confer- 
ence group based their judgments on 
this stereotype it would be expected 
that they would check certain indi- 
viduals as being most productive but 
would refrain from checking these 
same people as having changed or 
grown very much. The variables 
would be related inversely. 

The sociometric data indicated that 
the group was rendering judgments 
more nearly consistent with the stereo- 
type than with the learning theory that 
most of them would have subscribed 
to—at least verbally. The correlation 
between the votes received by indi- 
viduals for “growth” and for “pro- 
ductivity” was —.38. While this does 
not, of course, reflect a close degree of 
inverse relationship between these vari- 
ables, the stability of its inverse na- 
ture is supported by a different kind 
of analysis of the data. Ag was indicated 
earlier in this discussion, we found that 
of the 32 people who rendered judg- 
ments about growth, 19 included them- 
selves among the 8 who, they believed, 
had learned the most from the confer- 
ence. Within this group of 19 ap- 
peared all 5 individuals who received 
no votes from their fellow delegates 
for productivity. Conversely, none of 
the 5 persons who were judged by 
their fellow delegates to be the most 
productive felt that he, himself, should 
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be included among the 8 who learned 
the most. At least in respect to these 
10 extreme cases, the 5 who received 
no votes for productivity and the 5 
who received the most votes for pro- 


ductivity, judgments of their own 
learning were consistent with the 
stereotype that productive participa- 
tion in a conference is inversely re- 
lated to growth achieved as a conse- 
quence of the conference. 


POPULARITY AND 
PRODUCTIVITY 


The word “popularity” is being 
used here to describe the degree to 
which an individual was thought of 
by the other members of the con- 
ference as someone with whom they 
had become well acquainted. Any pre- 
diction of the relationship that might 
obtain between popularity and pro- 
ductivity is complicated if an attempt 


is made to establish one of these fac. 


tors as causal. It would seem reason- 


able, however, to predict a substantial 
degree of positive relationship because 
of the tendency of people to believe 
Most productive those whom they get 
to know best, as well as the tendency 
to get acquainted with and seek out 
and try to learn from those who are 
believed to be Most productive. This 
€xpectation that there would be a sub- 
stantial degree of positive relationship 
between Popularity and productivity 
Was supported by the sociometric data. 
The Coefficient of Correlation between 
these two variables was +.77, the high- 
est correlation of any obtained among 


the eight or nine variables which were 
studied. 


ACQUAINTANCESHIP AND 
sae 1p 
SMALL CONTINUING GROUPS 


As has been indicated, the confer- 
ence day included four —— 
groups, ‘one of which was una 
for an hour and a half each —, ta 
each delegate. In analyzing the with 
describing the number of persons . . 
whom each delegate felt that ine es 
came well acquainted, it occurrec a 
us that the individuals with re 
delegate had met daily in a caer 
group would be the ones with hs - 
he got best acquainted. This see hat 
so reasonable that we anticipated tal’s 
the great majority of an indivi¢ ” - 
“acquaintanceship” votes would g¢ ing 
the persons in his small continull’s 
group. : 

In order to test this predictions 7 
names of all of the persons whon? 
delegate had named as being an 
viduals with whom he had a 
well acquainted were tallied in 
small continuing groups with % em- 
they met. The actual number of a it 
bers in each of these groups ner a 
Possible to determine the chai iy 
pectancy, assuming that a 
in the small] group had no bearing ~ 
acquaintanceship, Of the total ae 
€nce population of 32 persons “ple 
signed questionnaires making pos ur 
this analysis, eight were in en 
ing group II, for example. This — 
that, other things being equal. rhe 
might expect that 25 per cent a av 
Persons any individual named 25 _ 
ing become acquainted with by in 
end of the conference would fall 
this group. 
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The expectation that the greatest 
number of friendships would result 
from common continuing group mem- 
bership was supported to some degree 
by the data. In group I, including 7 
persons, the chance prediction was 22 
per cent and the actual per cent, 57. 
The ratio between these per cents is 
2.6, meaning that the obtained results 
Were 2.6 times the chance expectancy. 
Comparable data for all groups were: 


Group No. in Chance Actual — Ratio 
Group % . 
I 7 22 57 2.6 
II 8 25 50 2.0 
MI 6 19 67 365 
IV II 34 82 2.4 


The actual size of the continuing 
group may be related to the tendency 
for friendships to be formed there in 
excess of chance expectancy. With 
one exception, the smaller the group 
the greater the ratio between the 
chance per cent and the actual per 
cent. 


STAFF EVALUATION AND 
SOCIOMETRIC DATA 


Because this work-conference was a 
regular course offering, grades were 
given to all delegates at a final two- 
hour staff session. Each member of 
the staff had become rather well ac- 
quainted with every delegate, and at 
least two staff members had worked 
intimately with each delegate. The 
highest correlation (+.48) was be- 
tween these grades and the sociometric 
variable “popularity.” * The lowest 


. 2 These correlations are approximate and 
involyed the use of Sheppard's method of un- 


ike signs, 


correlation was between grades and 
estimates of growth, -++.09. Productiv- 
ity and grades were correlated to the 
extent of ++.37. 

Interesting comparisons can be made 
of the 4 people assigned the highest 
grade and the group of 7 who received 
the lowest grade. Of the 4 receiving 
the highest grade, only 1 was among 
those judged by participants to have 
grown most. Of the 7 receiving the 
lowest marks, 2 ranked in the top 8 
in growth in the opinion of other con- 
ference delegates. Only 1 of the dele- 
gates given the lowest grade ranked 
in the lowest 8 in growth estimates. 
One ranked in the top 5 in popularity, 
growth, his estimate of conference suc- 
cess, and number he said he got ac- 
quainted with. One ranked in the top 
5 in productivity in the opinion of 
the conference members. These cases 
made the authors wonder what the 
grades did mean. The delegates may 


wonder too. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The inferences we have made from 
these sociometric data cannot be gen- 
eralized very extensively. A number of 
our predictions were, we believed, am- 
ply supported by theory but not by 
the data. Procuring sociometric data 
describing the conference membership 
has caused us to examine a number of 
our procedures more closely than we 
otherwise would. Because we tried to 
find out something about the personal 
interrelations, the authors believe that 
our next conference will be a better 
one if: 

1. Interim evaluation of inter-per- 
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sonal relations is made in order that 
arrangements can be made to: (3) 
provide opportunities for more wide- 
spread participation in assuming spe- 
cial conference responsibilities of a 
type that utilize the special interests 
and competencies of a large number 
of delegates; (b) increase the oppor- 
tunities for inter-personal associations 
for those who are not becoming ac- 
quainted with other delegates. 

2. A better clarification of the 
nature of learning is achieved in order 
to weaken the influence of the stereo- 
type that the quiet ones are the learn- 
ers and the active ones change little. 

3. Some method is developed of in- 


corporating the delegates’ interim and 
final judgments regarding growth and 
productivity into the process of as- 
signing grades by the staff. 

Some of these inferences from our 
data may impress the reader as being 
rather obvious. Their significance to a 
conference staff, however, 15 much 
greater when the data are derived from 
reactions of persons who are known 
and who have attended a specific Con” 
ference. The chief purpose of this re- 
port is to suggest to persons who 
plan conferences the desirability x 
procuring their own sociometric dace 
and using them to improve confer 
ence practices. 
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AN the close of World War II con- 
siderable attention was focused on 
the tremendous education achievements 
of the military and industrial forces 
of America during the period of hos- 
tilities. Millions of men and women had 
been trained almost overnight to per- 
form a thousand and one different 
jobs that had to be done in order to 
win the war. And, as was pointed out 
by many, the widespread and effective 
use of audio-visual materials and meth- 
ods facilitated the quick and success- 
ful accomplishment of this enormous 
educational task. 

A great many educators who had 
had firsthand experience with these 
wartime training programs returned 
enthusiastically to their civilian jobs, 
predicting that schools and colleges 
would expand their use of audio-visual 
materials in much the same manner as 
the military and industrial organiza- 
d done during the war. The 
ce of several articles in popu- 
lar magazines urging schools to teach 
the GI way and intimating that there 
would be a rapid and widespread in- 
crease in the use of audio-visual ma- 
terials in the schools and colleges 


throughout the country indicated that 


tions ha 
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many laymen shared the optimism and 
enthusiasm of these educators. 


OVERVIEW OF PROGRESS 


While the use of audio-visual ma- 
terials and methods of instruction is 
much more general in schools and col- 
leges today than it was five years ago, 
it is not nearly so great or so wide- 
spread as had been predicted at the 
end of the war. There were, of course, 
several reasons why these predictions 
were not fully realized. 

To begin with, the average teacher 
was not so interested as the audio- 
visual enthusiast. This comparative in- 
difference might have stemmed from 
the following conditions: a large ma- 
jority of teachers knew little or noth- 
ing about audio-visual materials and 
methods of instruction, where to find 
them, how to select them, or how to 
use them effectively. Many schools did 
not have supervisors who were pre- 

ared to help teachers with these prob- 
lems. Many individuals who undertook 
the responsibility for local leadership 
and service were so heavily burdened 
with other duties that they were un- 
able to do much to promote more gen- 
eral and more effective use of audio- 
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visual materials. Many buildings were 
not properly equipped for showing 
projected materials. Funds were often 
unavailable. Good materials were 
scarce or nonexistent, or it was difficult 
to make them available when needed 
to the teachers who wanted them. 
In some cases, school administrators 
and boards of education were indif- 
ferent to the idea of using films, re- 
cordings, and other visual and auditory 
materials in the instructional program. 

However, progress has been made. 
A considerable quantity of films, film- 
strips, recordings, and other types of 
audio-visual materials has been pro- 
duced in the past few years. The out- 
put of new materials continues to be 
relatively high, and although they have 
not been used on the scale once an- 
ticipated, there has been a marked in- 
crease in their use on all levels of edu- 
cation. 

Recent studies of the financial sup- 
port of audio-visual programs show 
that in many situations there have been 
steady and substantial increases. More 
schools and colleges than ever be- 
fore are making budgetary provisions 
for audio-visual instruction. 

There have also been notable gains 
in the amount and kind of professional 
leadership. The number of institutions 
that have part-time or full-time direc- 
tors, supervisors, or coordinators of 
audio-visual instruction is on the in- 
crease. Many organizations of pro- 
fessional workers in the audio-visual 
field—for example, The Film Council 
of America, The Educational Film 
Library Association, and a number of 
state groups—are making significant 


contributions. That almost every edu- 
cational organization has recognized 
the importance of using audio-visual 
materials and methods in teaching and 
learning is apparent from the attention 
they devote to audio-visual instruction 
in their meetings and the amount of 
space they give to this topic in their 
publications. «cal 
Heavy enrollments in audio-visue 
courses, especially during summer val 
sions, and greatly increased jn-servic€’ 
activities, such as workshops and con- 
ferences, testify to the desire of large 
numbers of teachers to become bertel 
informed about the nature and values 
of audio-visual materials and metho® 
and to gain skill and understanding = 
garding the best ways in which these 
materials and methods may be usee? 
School administrators, too, are givine 
greater support to the developmen” 
of audio-visual instruction. 
On the basis of these trends } 
reasonable to expect continued 1n 
and improvement in audio-vist™l 
struction throughout the nanon. 
tainly, there is still a long way © 
before the full potentialities af 
ized. Further advances, howeve™ 
Not occur automatically. Layme? 
well as educators will need to ae 
tinue their efforts to introduce rhes 


t seems 
crease 
yn- 


materials more widely. “ 155 
2 s¢ »fforts © 
The ultimate coal of these © sl oF 

a dic 


of course, not just greater use 0 . ses 
visual materials and methods per ind 
but the improvement of instruction a 

the achievement of better learnt og 
should also be kept in mind that ae 
communication media alone oe ts 
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needed in educational programs to- 
day. Audio-visual instruction is not an 
educational panacea. Good education 
is dependent on many factors, only one 
of which is the intelligent selection 
and effective use of films, filmstrips, 
flat pictures, graphs, charts, recordings, 
radio programs, and the like. 

Since the realization of major educa- 
tional goals is dependent in part on 
careful appraisal at each stage in the 
program, it is highly desirable for us 
Continuously to take stock of our ef- 
forts and achievements. At the present 
two: questions seem to be especially 
pertinent. Are we using these materials 
to the greatest advantage? Have we 
made the best administrative arrange- 
ments for helping teachers to obtain 
these materials and to acquire skill in 
working with them? 


METHODS OF USE 


_Considerable attention has been 
iv ye : 
a to methods of utilizing audio- 

sua aterials - 
a Sage ials. Numerous books and 
articles dealing with utilizati 
niques Have 2 ilization tech- 

RTE en publis 4 
years. A creat publistied in recent 

» <\ great man nae 

lessons have been ¢ noni epsale 
aught to illustrate 


oo methods for utilizing fil 
ais 2 alms 
a es, maps, globes, charts =e ice 
ike. The demonstration television | 
sion les- 


son and the demonstration Danses: 3 
os Vi 


television have also c : 


: : ‘ ome into being 
Lei for teaching with aut 
Se rican especially films, have 
Pfen, shown through sound motion 
tua and filmstrips. Some audio- 
beg _taterials have been produced 
: suggestions for utilization “built 


in,” 
. ‘Ae s + ; 
Materials with accompanying 
- o 


teacher guides and manuals are the 
rule, and the prime concern of direc- 
tors, supervisors, and coordinators of 
audio-visual instruction has been to 
help teachers use these materials effec- 
tively. 

While this concern for effective util- 
ization and the rather extensive ef- 
forts to bring it about are to be de- 
sired, it is unfortunately true that there 
has been some tendency to lose sight 
of the importance of selecting and us- 
ing materials in Ways appropriate to 
the achievement of the goals which are 
being sought, and to focus attention 
on the materials themselves. As a re- 
sult, patterns of utilization have devel- 
oped which are somewhat uniform and 
rigid in nature. “Preparation, presen- 
tation, and follow-up” has become the 
accepted formula for using projected 
and recorded materials, field trips, and 
radio programs. It is recognized, of 
course, that good learning depends up- 
on (among other things) the ways in 
which new experiences are related to 
the learner’s interests, needs, and pre- 


vious experiences; the opportunities he 
has for thinking and verbalizing about 
his experiences and for m ( 

eralizations; and the extent to which 
he identifies ideas and problems for 
further study. However, the accept- 


ance of a stereotyped pattern of utiliza- 
hift the concern of the 


he learner's need to the 


aking gen- 


tion tends to $ 
teacher from t 


subject matter. . 
Attention must be focused sharply 


on the character of the educational 
s which are being sought. Mate- 
i lected and used in 
» be done, but too 
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frequently they are selected first. Util- 
ization then becomes a matter of find- 
ing ways of interesting pupils in the 
material. This is putting the cart before 
the horse. Pupil needs and interests 
should be identified first, and then ma- 
terials should be selected which can be 
used to help meet these needs or satisfy 
these interests which have become the 
focus of attention. Under such circum- 
stances there can be no one standard 
pattern of utilization. Methods of use 
will be many and varied. 

Just what these various methods and 
procedures should be cannot be pre- 
determined in any great detail. Since 
they must be designed in terms of 
specific goals, it is necessary to develop 
them as the need arises. Such a situa- 
tion calls for teachers who are imagina- 
tive and resourceful, teachers who are 
willing to experiment and who will 
encourage their students to try out 
their own ideas for using materials, 

Some of the more novel ways in 
which audio-visual materials can be 
used to meet the needs of learners are 
suggested by the following brief state- 
ments of practice. A high school 
teacher learned that a bulletin board 
display of stories, articles, features, 
cartoons, and pictures taken from the 
latest issues of a number of popular 
magazines could serve as a means for 
discovering common interests of his 
class in contemporary matters and for 
providing information about the cur- 
rent scene. A number of groups have 
found the tape recorder an excellent 
device for securing from persons in 
the community information and opin- 
ions which can be brought back into 


the classroom at a later time for use 
in connection with problems that are 
being studied. The use of situational 
photographs for class discussion as a 
technique for discovering pupil inter- 
ests and concerns is another recent de- 
velopment of far-reaching significance: 
The pupil-made film as a means om 
organizing and reporting on group ol 
periences illustrates the countless p° 
tential uses of local film-productio? 
activities. These are but a few of aP 
almost endless number of illustrations 
that might be given to suggest the ol 
rieties of use that can be made of o 
dio-visual materials when method } 
developed in terms of purpose: oe 

Another factor in the use of om 
visual materials and methods has te 4 
with the size of the groups using po" 
Films and recordings as well as anl 
and television programs are poP™ a ~ 
known as mass media of ae 
tion. It is true that they are most ) 
used with groups of some size, je 
in certain situations the practic se 
making these materials available for et 
dividuals and small committees has “A 
been developing. This practice ely 
be encouraged and its possibilities u 
explored. 
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= afin use them effectively. 
ete: € present patterns of organ- 
is “ha ganmceie for performing 
ei or are as desirable as they 
os i mos : he other major question 
Whit a: in this discussion. 
lon, teeta oe considerable varia- 
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ptoareme ii oem Boal audio-visual 
silee — as been a rather defi- 
ecae 7 to set up separate de- 
with » i audio-visual instruction 
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acat i. - inka have been 
sponsible for inane istrative unit re- 
ities ihe P uction. In other in- 
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audio-y 


the superintend- 
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Soh’, For exampl ‘“ : ty 
He ‘mMpie, one large ci 
i 90! system organized its audio-vi 
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a way that the 


director of the program was responsi- 
ble to and worked under the supervis- 
patel ens nected aterm 
charg siness Management, who 
in turn was responsible to the superin- 
tendent of schools. The instructional 
program in this system was under the 
leadership of another assistant superin- 
tendent. Consequently, the audio- 
visual director did not find it as easy 
to work with teachers, supervisors, 
and pupils as if he had been responsible 
to the assistant superintendent in 
charge of instruction. Furthermore, 
had he been inclined to work independ- 
ently, it would have been extremely 
difficult to coordinate his efforts with 
those of others who were working for 


the improvement of the instructional 


program. 
In school systems which have sep- 


arate audio-visual departments it is also 
not uncommon to find that the respon- 
sibility for textbooks, libraries, and 
other instructional resources is distrib- 
uted among several individuals. While 
persons responsible for these other 
types of instructional materials are now 
likely to be working under the direct 
supervision of the director of instruc- 
tion, sometimes they, too, are not of- 
ficial members of the department of 
instruction. 

From some standpoints there are 
cood reasons for a separate audio-visual 
department not under the control of 
the director of instruction. The use of 
motion pictures and other projected 
materials, records and recording equip- 


ment, and radio programs for instruc- 
4 rather recent devel- 


tional purposes is t 
opment. Persons in charge of instruc- 
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tional programs by and large are in- 
dividuals who have been in the pro- 
fession for sometime, and those who 
occupied these positions when the use 
of these newer devices first came into 
being had received their preparation 
several years before. As a result, they 
knew little if anything about audio- 
visual materials. Few of them seized 
upon the opportunity to encourage and 
to help teachers in this area. Conse- 
quently, the development of audio- 
visual programs in many school sys- 
tems depended upon the efforts of 
those few individuals who became in- 
terested in the possibilities of these in- 
structional materials and who began to 
use them in their own classes. In more 
than one instance these lone enthusiasts 
became the first directors of audio- 
visual instruction in their school sys- 
tems. The fact that most of these in- 
dividuals had had no direct relation- 
ship to the instructional department 
prior to becoming audio-visual direc- 
tors was, perhaps, one reason for the 
development of independent depart- 
ments. Because they lacked the knowl- 
edge and skill needed to select and use 
audio-visual materials, many directors 
of instruction may have felt inse- 
cure with any responsibility for the 
program and tended, therefore, to re- 
ject it. That audio-visual instruction 
in its infancy had little respectability 
in the eyes of many educational work- 
ers may have been an additional rea- 
son for its isolation. 

Since the use of certain types of 
audio-visual materials involves the op- 
eration and maintenance of equipment, 
it probably seemed logical to place 


responsibility for the program in the 
department in charge of business man- 
agement, which usually handles all 
other matters involving operation and 
care of equipment. Borrowing and 
renting films also involves a certain 
amount of correspondence, record 
keeping, and payment of bills. vie 
may have been another reason why 
direction of audio-visual instruction 
was sometimes placed in the business 
office of a school system. 
Despite the apparent logic of the aa 
going patterns of organizauon, th 
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struction is something differen ch - 
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the regular educational program radiO 
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and other printed materials. f ths 
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tion of audio-visual instruction ror 
other aspects of the instruction a 
gram tends to keep emphasis = rhe 
on materials as such rather than 07 
needs and concerns of Jearners- i 
From a practical point of view 
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desirable also for teachers to be able 
to come to a single source for informa- 
ton and assistance relative to the use 
of Instructional materials, and to ob- 
tain there whatever materials they may 
need. , 
Therefore, centralization of respon- 
sibility for all- types of instructional 
Materials seems highly desirable. The 
exact nature of the organization or the 
name by which ir is known is not too 
Mportant in itself. Ir is important, 
however, that the best arrangements 
be made for providing the kind of 
leadership and services that are needed 
to insure effective use of audio-visual 
as well as all other types of instruc- 
tional materials and resources, This un- 
doubtedly means that responsibility for 
the selection and use of audio-visual 
materials should reside in that unit of 
the administrative organization which 
1S responsible for the total instructional 
program, and that the person who is 
in charge of audio-visual instruction, 
en as those who are responsible for 
tb field trips, museums, 
? <s, and the like, 5 i- 
rectly responsible — de ha 
struction. Such an arrangement will 


provi izati 
provide for the Centralization of re- 


sponsibility, the Coordination of the 
efforts of all persons working with the 
instructional program, and the facilita- 
tion of service to classroom teachers 

: ; 


NEEDS FOR RESEARCH 


As we appraise the progress which 
Nas i in i 

as been made in recent years jin im- 
Proving learning through the use of 
audio-visual materials and as we look 


to the continued development of this 
aspect of the educational program, we 
are struck by the need for further re- 
search in this particular area of educa- 
tion. There is a great need for more 
research on how pupils learn from 
audio-visual materials and methods. 
There is need for more information re- 
garding how these materials and meth- 
ods can be used most effectively. Ex- 
perimentation in the local production 
of materials is needed. Basic to all of 
these is the need for a re-examination 
of the function of all materials, in- 
cluding the audio-visual, in teaching 
and learning. These problems are 
merely suggestive of the many in this 
field which need very careful study. 

Research in audio-visual instruction, 
like research in other areas of educa- 
tion, has tended to follow the pattern 
established by researchers in the physi- 
cal sciences. Within the past decade 
educators have developed some new 
approaches to the study of education. 
These patterns, called action research, 
have widely recognized values. Re- 
searchers in audio-visual instruction 
could profitably adopt some of these 
newer techniques. 

Progress has been made and con- 
tinued progress can be anticipated. We 
will move along more directly and 
more rapidly toward our goal of im- 
proved learning, however, if we evalu- 
ate our work continuously. As a part 
of our evaluation we should address 
ourselves to systematic research which 
focuses upon the problems of the 
teacher and the learner with respect 
to audio-visual materials. 
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uT a nickel increase per hour in 
Px pay envelope and you don’t 
need to bother with educational frills,” 
sneers the hard-boiled business agent. 
Many union officers agree even when 
they give lip service to workers’ edu- 
cation carried on by and for union 
members. (Here they unconsciously 
imitate the old-fashioned businessman 
who puts the school and the educator 
into the low status of a luxury and in- 
sists that the educator has never “met 
a payroll”) Some of the officers 
shortsightedly fear competition from 
younger rivals, who, the incumbents 
fear, will be trained in the union 
classes to speak and argue. Some of 
them insist that only on the picket line 
and in the “school of hard knocks” 
can members receive proper train- 
ing for responsible administrative posi- 
tions. Others maintain that the educa- 
tional facilities provided in the public 
school and in college need no special 
supplementation. Some forget that 
there are times when wage increases 
cannot be obtained. These are some 
of the initial obstacles which Opera- 
tion Education will have to face. 
Many of even the older unions con- 
duct effective programs for the train- 
ing of their members in technical and 
vocational skills, but unfortunately 
they seldom receive credit for these 


attempts to improve the quality ane 
the skills of their members. The print 
ing pressmen, typographers, age 
building trades workers, electri! a 
workers, barbers, and garment WF : 
ers are outstanding in their al 
to give vocational skill to their nie 
bers, sometimes through indepen on 
training efforts, but more gps ee 
cent times, through efforts a ini 
cooperatively with the organize ads 
ployers and the education autho 

at city, state, and federal levels. 


? 
GOALS OF WORKERS 
EDUCATION 


S 
Workers’ education, gales 
sharply defined and is different — 
helping the worker to improve his — 
ductivity and technical skill. In @ . 
shell, it aims to help the worker res 
get more rather than to produce me 


and high schools teach readings ™ 
ing, and arithmetic, civic know’© 

and some technical skills indispen™ ne 
to modern living. The colleges: - 07 
main, train young people for yee 
fessions. Both in school and in ©° col- 
and particularly in the liberal eo jife 
lege, there is some preparation f° 

as well as for earning a livelihoo few 

Educational institutions with 
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exceptions uphold the social status quo. 
Hence, as might be expected, it is only 
within recent times that trade unions, 
with their newly won strength, are 
being recognized in the school text- 
books and in the courses which deal 
with civic and industrial relations. The 
history and economics textbooks used 
in the colleges have had all too little 
to say about the point of view of the 
Organized worker. In some instances 
they still contain a biased interpreta- 
tion, a falsified history, and a selection 
of facts which, to the trade unionist, 
Seem partisan and unfair. It was the 
School of Business which was given 
an important place on the modern 
bb after World War I. (Since the 
ew Deal, however, a large number 
of colleges—estimated at more than 
50 at the present time—have intro- 
duced departments for industrial re- 
lations.) The role of workers’ educa- 
or He sega to current illusions 
i oe =p a filler-in of gaps in 
Hasan: ~ knowledge, and as a sup- 
partial information should 

not be ignored. 
a ln ec my 
eral education j we ae 
Bich af ation in other ways. In the 
of a, a It 1s mostly the education 
ults who have already been ma- 
tured by experience, and hence the 
class is an orchestral performance 
rather than a solo by the teacher. The 
teacher discusses economics with peo- 
ple who have lived it. Textbook the- 
Ories have to stand the test of facts. 
Then, too, in most schools emphasis 
is put upon the advancement of the 
Individual, while in trade union educa- 


tion the emphasis is placed upon group 
problems and from. this study there 
come suggestions for group action for 
the solution of group problems. Fun- 
damentally, other forms of education 
exist to rationalize and thus to per- 
petuate things as they are; while the 
workers’ organizations, because of 
their economic experience, are more 
likely to consider in their educational 
work alternatives to the status quo 
as well as various proposals for changes 
in our social order, whether these pro- 
posals are for immediate or long-time 
changes. Out of trade union education 
there should logically emerge a philos- 
ophy about the long-time goals of or- 
ganized Labor, although that stage has 
not been reached in the United States.* 

Immediately, trade union education 
aims to secure and increase the loyalty 
and understanding of the union mem- 
ber for his organization. Just as the 
would-be citizen of the United States 
must undertake naturalization training 
and procedures, so the new member, 
uninformed and too often misinformed 
about the nature of a trade union, 
needs a civic naturalization course in 
his rights and responsibilities asa union 
recruit. Unions today increasingly op- 
erate many complicated institutions— 
sick and death benefits, unemployment 
5 yacations-with-pay, re- 
health clinics, and a 
vast variety of welfare work which 
must be explained to the union mem- 
ber. Better still, when health wardens 
are appointed for each shop, their 


1The interested reader will find sugges- 
tions for such a philosophy in “The Role of 
Workers’ Education,” The Educational Forum, 


March, 1949. 


compensation, 
tirement plans, 
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training becomes strategically impor- 
tant in union educational work. 

In many unions there is an extensive 
procedure for the settling of griev- 
ances which the union member must 
understand. When Labor and Manage- 
ment cooperate, then the worker needs 
an understanding of the past relations 
of both, and the kind of training that 
will make him neither over-belliger- 
ent nor too conciliatory. Old-time or- 
ganizers say that when the workers 
had to carry a sign on a picket line to 
win recognition from the employer, 
that was a real educational process. 
Now many unions systematically in- 
troduce their new members to the 
union in a less painful way by a series 
of courses. A number of unions have 
developed films for this orientation. 
For example, in 1948, Local g1, In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union (ILGWU) made a kodachrome 
28-minute movie which is shown regu- 
larly at members’ initiation meetings. 

There is no agreement as yet about 
the long-time aim of trade union edu- 
cation, because thus far Labor has 
formulated no plans for far-reaching 
social change. But even to secure the 
objective insisted upon by Samuel 
Gompers of “more and more here and 
now,” the trade union member needs 
to be informed about the strength of 
his own case and how to win over the 
general public. If management intro- 
duces efficiency methods, then the 
trade union member in a modern in- 
dustry must understand the jargon and 
the methods of the modern industrial 
engineer—perhaps for self-protection, 
but certainly to be able to state the 


case for his sharing in the increased 
productivity resulting from the use of 
improved modern methods and ma- 
chines. 

While most union education con- 
cerns itself with in-plant problems, in 
recent years out-plant problems also 
have become important. Notably _ 
Philadelphia, the ILGWU has traine¢ 
counselors to serve in the shop as F& 
ferral agents to deal with problems fo) 
rent, delinquency, and marital and sepa 
sonal difficulties. In-service Saini 
courses have been run in New Yor¥ 
City also. ; 

When the problem of workers’ oe 
trol and participation in nation-W ; ‘ 
industry councils comes up; then this 
predicates a deeper understanding 
economics and of social questions. ° “ 
rights and status of the workers . 
industries and_ services operated ae 
der public ownership demand ee 
attention. The relation of the bial? h 
ers’ union with other unions and W “a 
the international labor movement ee 
viously requires thought and study" 
The union member must know the his 
tory of his own union and of the gen 
eral labor movement in the Unite 
States and in other countries genii 
he can decide important current eer 
tions of union policy. Only the a 
lectic view, which sees an ever -alia™ 
ing community in which organ at 
Labor plays an increasingly impor 
role, can estimate the adaptability ne 
potential scope of trade union educé 
tion. 


In addition to this self-educat 


union members in matters ranging 


hop 


Oo 
us say, from the settlement of a§ 


ion for 
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grievance to the question of participa- 
ung in the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, there comes 
Se od Sl of Labor in the 
Jey ade the necessity for the 
education of the community. So far 
this need has been very tnadequarely 
recognized by the unions and a high 
price has been paid. Obviously, tree 
vias members who do not know the 
re mae ae 
tac ) : y Labor 
setinine welfare cannot be good 
esentatives to educate the general 
public, Unlike great corporations, the 
trade unions do not employ a large 
staff of skilled public relations experts. 
Nevertheless they have a more effec- 
pt agency in the face-to-face and 
: Og The eco ae carried on 
ae whe hep a union mem- 
laity if thede es on wana in the 
Ato enaiae de sing how to present 
g audiences. 
fone a of civic, educa- 
mite ie igious bodies, fraternal 
ganizations, the Rotar Kiwanis 
and Lions clubs ar ae ; 
felts 4 tide S are often willing to 
cca nt ok union representative to 
fine deel % Knog ai Undoubtedly 
en “ abor unions in each city 
eek ion federations in each state 
ul undertake more of this work 
that is now often carried by individual 
unions. If such activities were coordi- 
nated, they could be carried on in a 
more ambitious and thorough way- 
The unions would seek their audience 
rather than waiting for the audience to 
come to them. And modern unions 
thrive when public opinion is cul- 
tivated in this manner. 


SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 


To consider in more detail the op- 
eration of union education, it cannot 
be overemphasized that no blueprint 
plan, relating either to method or to 
subject matter, can be imposed upon 
any trade union. Every plan must be 
adapted to meet the union’s needs. For 
example, if education is carried on in 
a well-established industry which 
makes very few recruits, then new- 
members’ classes are unnecessary. The 
age level, the proportion of men and 
women, the racial customs and back- 
ground, the local folkways of each 
f workers will determine the 
nature of the educational work. For 
example, in some locals of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union there is a high turnover of 
women members. Here new-members’ 
dispensable. These range 
from a_ single interesting initiation 
meeting to a series of four planned 
talks to acquaint the new member with 
his rights and responsibilities and to 
instruct him in ways in which he can 


and should be active in his union. 


Where new members are not added 
“welcome 


so rapidly, an enlightening 
leaflet” or booklet is mailed to the 
member suggesting what conditions 
were like before the union came. The 
Vith These Hands portrays the 
the old sweat shop 
f the union and has 


group oO 


courses are in 


movie } 
crusade against 
and the history © 
been widely shown at membership 


meetings. 

When a union local is new and its 
officers are without experience, then 
obviously training for those new of- 
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ficers has priority. Classes in how to 
run a union meeting effectively and 
in the necessary details of parliamen- 
tary law are helpful. Refresher courses 
for union chairwomen and_ business 
agents, in which they examine the 
clauses of the new union agreement, 
are obviously useful. In 1948-49, the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists conducted a nation-wide program 
of regional institutes for officers as an 
initial step in its educational activity. 

Since 1937, candidates for full-time 
jobs who have not previously served 
are required by the ILGWU Consti- 
tution to fulfill an educational require- 
ment which involves over 45 hours of 
class periods in the history of the 
union, the economics of the garment 
industry, trade union techniques, the 
structure and functioning of the union, 
and a short course in parliamenta 
law. These classes are called Officers’ 
Qualification Courses, and the mem- 
ber must have 75 per cent of attend- 
ance and a 75 per cent average in 
marks on test papers. 

The whole-time ILGWU Train- 
ing Institute (begun in May, 1950) 
differs in several important respects 
from previous attempts. For this, the 
student is carefully selected from a 
large number of applicants in the age 
Stroup of twenty to thirty. He must 
undertake his own maintenance dur- 
ing seven months of whole-time stud 
and five months of field work. For 
five days weekly he takes four study 
periods in history, economics, and or- 
ganization methods. But if the student 
fulfills the requirements satisfactorily, 
he is offered a position as a union of- 


ficer or organizer. Of the 34 students 
of the initial student body, 30 are 
men, 4 are women. Nine are members 
of the ILGWU; 18 have connections 
with the ILGWU through parents 
and other relatives; g are connecte 
with other unions, and 3 come with no 
previous union connection; 14 have 
university degrees, 12 others have done 
some college work, and the remaining 
8 have completed high school; 29 
come from New York. Union officers 
are, as in the Officers’ Qualification 
Courses described above, brought 
to describe the operations of the V? 
ion. Under a new rule in the oe 
Constitution, completion of wii sah 
qualifies for union membership, W . a 
means that the student is eligible ry 
elective and policy-determination a" 
tions in the Union. This pioneer ¢ 4 
in self-training by a union has already 
attracted considerable attention. 4 

Some unions have used the hall 
Union Fellowships for whole-nn 
study over a longer period to ts 
their administrative and organizing — 
members. Other universities are expert 
menting in this field with resident?” 
and extension classes, but prima a 
tily this division of education rem! 
the trade union’s direct responsibility: 
Joint study between Labor and od 
agement under the auspices of an pol 
side educational institution is not PZ 
tical here, at least in the initial stage 
Only the union officers have enoug 
of the detailed information to ean 
such classes. The union must clean ea 
own doorstep of ignorance and infor is 
its own members and train its oW? ° 
ficers for specialized service. 


TRADE UNION EDUCATION 
LIQ 


In addition to such specific trade 
union training, there is the division of 
trade union education, which operates 
ae Serpe classes. These may 
tent courses ac Pome 9 a 
member x ff : wiously, if the union 
tae 
in union ee : a, lone gala 
unions io Bi a nite: TASES lee 
wile 4, ae ew York City have taken 
oe aie & to set up twelve 

uerto Rican” aL or the immigrant 
even before be orkers. They did this 
i the local board of educa- 
problem en x Fosirta Rican 
tite ‘ae A ie same spirit, local un- 
tual appreci cred courses to secure mu- 
resented b a be for the cultures rep- 
public te members. Classes in 
and mithods nf parliamentary law, 
ooks are i Keeping union account 
an Under examples of tool 
alance sheet “eae : company’s 
cause ibitivintae border-line case, be- 
general eh ones some knowledge of 
Genera] stud nics would be involved. 
tory of the set deal with the his- 
Movement in i and of the labor 
M other eh rs United States and 
4 popular oni Current events 1S 
endeavors to hel in which the teacher 
See the significar p the union member 
M the inside news which appears 
nite to ineeepiar tl ar ee Loa 600 
ation to the lab he headlines in re- 
Courses in appli or unions. There are 
€conomics ae Psychology and in 
the desi ‘Story, according to 

he i. the union members. 
ion aad ouOn has stabilized. its 
of ecm ition, onger has to fight 
» the nature of the 


Posit 


iota ee 
Rees id gr ps organized by 
the locals. industrial problems will be 
forgotten for awhile. As the union be- 
comes increasingly active in the field 
of welfare, there may well be classes 
for the older members in health prob- 
lems; in how to grow old and like it. 
The role of union members as par- 
ents may be studied. For younger 
members, classes in how to develop 
one’s personality, how to apply lip- 
stick, and how to achieve glamor have 
been successfully conducted. Old- 
timers may regret that Elizabeth Ar- 
den evokes more interest than Mother 
Jones, but they must be realistic about 
the wishes of their members. While a 
charm class has little to do with the 


union struggles, yet it meets the test 


that the union must serve the needs of 
its members. Normally, interest blanks 
are circulated among the members to 
find out the subjects in which they 
are interested, or members sign up for 
a particular activity. 

A third division, to follow or to run 


concurrently with the training of new 


members and the study classes, 1s mass 
education which endeavors to reach 
a larger section of the union member- 


ship. Obviously, the journal of the un- 
ion is used to teach every member and 


the editorial department cooperates 
with the educational work. Opinions 
differ regarding whether there should 
be a special educational feature page 
or instead the educational news should 
be scattered throughout the publica- 
tion. In many local journals, especially 
sn the mimeo gossip sheets, the educa- 
tional director is also the editor and 
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this, of course, is mass education. Mov- 
ies are being used more and more to 
inform mass membership meetings 
about campaigns which the union is 
carrying on or about causes which 
deserve the support of all the union 
members. Educational meetings in 
which lectures and talks, debates and 
forums are given are examples of mass 
education. Because of ILGWU pro- 
visions of health care and the high 
proportion of women in its member- 
ship, a lecture course, “Marriage and 
Parenthood,” attracts members not 
normally attending classes. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


The elasticity already suggested rel- 
ative to the subjects taught in trade 
union education is also necessary in 
considering the methods used. Not 
enough work has yet been done in 
the field to warrant more than tenta- 
tive conclusions. There are three ob- 
vious divisions, which will be discussed 
below. 

1. Study classes for oral teaching, in- 
stitutes varying from one day to eight 
weeks in duration, and scholarships 
at established colleges and educational 
institutes. In such work the spoken 
word is the main agency. The teacher 
in the class or the lecturer in the in- 
stitute operates as he would in other 
educational work with the conscious- 
ness, of course, that in most instances 
he is dealing with mature students who 
have had work experience. Many suc- 
cessful teachers have frankly acknowl- 
edged that they have learned more 
about history and economics from 
their students than they ever did out 


of the orthodox textbooks. There 1s 
usually a lively interplay between 
teacher and student. The exception to 
this is when the workers are shy and 
reserved. Then they disappear from 
the class when the teacher puts them 
on the spot by asking them questions 
and trying to involve them in the free 
discussion which normally marks the 
successful class. 

The length of such courses, the rela- 
tive merits of whole-time or part-ume 
study, and whether such study should 
be carried on jointly by Labor anc 
Management (as in the four-year 
course of study in the School for In- 
dustrial Relations, Cornell University 
are matters for debate and can only be 
mentioned in passing here.” 

2. The next division is, of Cot 
education through the printed word. 
Obviously, the trade union member 0? 
changing shifts or isolated from his 
fellow members must use this method: 
Correspondence courses have been al 
veloped but not used continuously by 
the unions. In Britain the Nation? 
Council of Labor Colleges has devel- 
oped this method widely and succes?” 
fully for a large number of students 
The report of its Postal Course nl 
partment for 1949 showed that 20:9°° 
students were taking courses. 

Wherever possible each local sets, 3 
a library and a magazine and renee 
room. A large number of the ILGW | 
locals. make available multi-ling™? 


1rse, 


up 


9 j a 

See The Industrial and Labor Relations 
view (January, 1950 and July, 1950) an 
view of Abbott Kaplan in Handbook of 
Education, 1948, and Caroline Ware's 
Education in the Universities, American 
Education Service, 1946. 


L abort 
Labot 


ee 
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book collections. Some get loan collec- 
tions from the public library and carry 
them to the workshops. “The Book 
Service Division obtains books for 
members at reasonable rates. Packets 
of lesson aid material (leaflets, pos- 
ters, journals, pamphlets, books) are 
supplied regularly to the local educa- 
tional committees. 

3. The third method is the use of 
audio-visual aids. It is a commonplace 
that the eye route to the mind is the 
Most effective for the spread of new 
ideas. The use of radio and of phono- 
graph records has been rapidly increas- 
Ing too. The United Auto Workers 
(CIO) and the ILGWU (AFL) 
own and operate radio stations. The 
ILGWU has FM stations at Los An- 
geles, Chattanooga, and New York 
run on a public service basis. The AFL 
Maintains a daily news commentator 
on a nation-wide hookup. 

Because of its meager resources, the 
trade union education movement has 
been slow in its development of pos- 
ters, charts (single or in a series of 
turnover charts), filmstrips, and mov- 
ies (both silent and sound). However, 
there is a promising beginning in this 
field. Local unions have on many oc- 
casions “shot” their picket lines, strike 
meetings, union excursions, and union 
conventions. These movies have been 
used, first of all, to attract good at- 
tendance at meetings and later the 
members are naturally eager to see 
how they came out in the picture. 
Such movies, and even more ambitious 
and planned attempts of the unions to 
register their history for the movie 
screen, have not been too well done, 


however, and have appealed chiefly 
to the union members themselves. 
Such a movie as Afillions of Us (1936) 
and the Seafarers’ International Un- 
ion’s The Battle of Wall Street have 
roved their general worth. The forth- 
coming film based on the President's 
Commission on Civil Rights deserves 
wide utilization. The ILGWU_ has 
used filmstrips successfully to deal 
with the economics of the garment in- 
dustry and the activities of the union 
and has made two documentary mov- 
ies. The American Federation of 
Teachers produced a filmstrip on the 
general history of the labor movement 
which has been used both in sound 
and also with a teacher’s lesson notes. 
The Workers’ Education Bureau 
(AFL) has made available sound film- 
strips and the Education and Research 
Department of the CIO has made 
films, filmstrips, and phonograph rec- 
ords. 


FINANCING THE PROGRAM 


Examination of trade union educa- 
tion should deal with the difficult 
problem of financing and administer- 
ing education activities. Here again 
there is no uniform pattern. Some un- 
ions leave a large portion of their dues 
in the control of local unions, while 
others centralize their funds. This is an 
important consideration in deciding 
how educational activities will be sup- 
ported. In the case of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
where 20 cents weekly per member 
is paid to headquarters, the Central 
Educational Department has worked 
out a system of grants-in-aid. The cost 
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of the Head Office staff is met from 
the Central treasury. This also applies 
to the cost of publications, making 
filmstrips and movies, and other aids 
necessary to the work. The ILGWU 
Head Office supplies lecturers and 
speakers to locals. Often when a visit- 
ing lecturer tours for a lecture agency, 
the local union endeavors to utilize 
the opportunity presented by his stay 
in town. In recent years, Unity House, 
the summer home of the ILGWU, has 
combined ideas with sunshine in a suc- 
cessful series of morning lectures by 
outstanding men and women in their 
particular fields of politics and civic 
and educational work. The Educa- 
tional Department helps in forming 
the program and securing the lecturers. 


PREPARING UNION EDUCATORS 


So far, the work of training work- 
ers’ educational activists is still on a 
hit-and-miss basis. College students 
who have specific interests in labor 
problems and economics are given a 
tryout in summer schools and insti- 
tutes. Sometimes they help the union 
or one of its locals in a strike emer- 
gency and thus become attached to the 
union staff. This “chiseling in” proc- 
ess is, of course, wasteful. The labor 
schools at Hudson Shore and the 
School for Workers in Wisconsin have 
initiated training courses, but so far 
there is not an adequate training and 
placement program. Some system of 
internship should be more widely 
developed to follow up what the CIO 
and a few unions have begun. Perhaps 
the pattern set by the ILGWU Train- 
ing Institute will prove influential. 


With training and preparation must 
come standards of employment and 
increased prestige for the union educa- 
tor. The right of union classes to dis- 
cuss critically the structure and func- 
tion of trade unions should be safe- 
guarded. The wise union will insist 
that this be done. Union education 
harybdis © 
1 the Scylla 
etweell 


must steer between the G 
being a yes-man chorus anc 
of anti-administration cliques; b 
concern only for immediate skills - 
day-by-day union operation and : 
sorption in ultimate goals. The rela 
tionship between union education i 
general culture needs to be better ie 
fined. The problems of finding actl d 
ity outlets for graduates in union cor" 
cation and of “devising a progressiNe 


cers 
syllabus for mature student-wor! ~ 
: : 6) 
with better teaching, tests, 47 . 
books demand attention. d 
an 


Relations between universities by 
union education have been set oe a 
the closing down of its Worker — 
cation Extension Service by the ive 
versity of Michigan and the ute d- 
experience of the Kentucky State ef- 
eration (AFL) in trying to are Jes5 
fective university cooperation. . 
there are joint planning an 
tion and mutual confidence 09 - bot 
of the university and organized a and 
no industrial relations study C¢ wanes 
no university extension services ? ess” 
tute, or summer school can be suc che 
fully developed. The success 9” g 
School for Workers, University e 
Wisconsin, may be cited as 40 ae 
ple of such cooperation bas¢ up? ff 
recognition of the specific nee 
Labor. 
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faculty, (2) to institute curriculum changes 
which would meet the peculiar needs of the 
Randall youth; and (3) to provide an op- 
portunity for the principal to contribute to 
the control of the process of social change. 

The first step in the procedure was to 


secure permission from the superintendent 
comiunittee were, however, trustratea 


by a split upon the method of admin- 
istration—the AFL officially asked that 
the service be operated by the U.S. 
Department of Labor instead of by the 
proposed Joint Committees in each 
state. The former, while desirable, is 
not considered politically feasible in 
Congress. 

Maybe this proposal for government 
support will give to Operation Union 
Education the status and financial re- 


A forward look reveals a need for in- 
creased purposeful experimentation, for the 
expansion of experience units into resource 
units, for unifying the school program both 
vertically and horizontally, and For deter- 
mining the measure of effectiveness of the 


program. . 
subjects, and problems of union educa- 


tion and its vital importance as here 
described so that, through their un- 
ions, they can be effective partners in 
that necessary expansion. If organized 
Labor gets ideas, it has the power to 
apply them; hence, what is formulated 
and made articulate in workers’ educa- 
tion about Labor’s aims and methods 
will greatly affect not only adult edu- 
cation but the pattern of future his- 
tory here and in other countries. 


able under present international con- 
netheless contrary to the 
interests of the 


evit: 
ditions, seems nonetm 
genuinely democratic 
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of the Head Office staff is met from 
the Central treasury. This also applies 
to the cost of publications, making 
filmstrips and movies, and other aids 
necessary to the work. The ILGWU 
Head Office supplies lecturers and 


Junttan Marion Greenies. A Source 
Book of Science Experiences for the 
Use of Teachers of Young Children.* 


This project endeavors to put into usable 
form a source book of science experiences 
for the classroom teacher to use in enriching 
the learning environment of preschool and 
early elementary school children. 

The study is a by-product of an attempt 
to become familiar with the problems 
facing the teacher of young children who 
wishes to help them interpret their sur- 
roundings by taking advantage of many op- 
portunities for appropriate science experi- 
ences. This accounts for the inclusion of 
the chapter “Understanding Children,” as 
well as for the descriptions in many parts of 
the book of children’s reactions to specific 
experiences. It also accounts for the con- 
viction that the experiences of children are 
made more meaningful by using materials 
which are a part of their environment rather 
than the traditional science teaching 
equipment. Finally, it is responsible for the 
attempt to organize and present the con- 
tent of the book in terms of the needs of 
teachers in helping young children meet 
their environmental problems. 

The major portion of the book is made 
up of suggested science experiences and in- 
terpretations organized around seven major 
topics, such as “Children’s Experience with 
the Atmosphere” and “Children’s Experi- 
ence with Soils and Rocks.” A variety of ex- 
periences is provided so that the teacher 
may find projects which can be readily 
adapted to the needs of his particular group. 

A rough draft of the manuscript was read 
and a few unions have begun. Perhaps 
the pattern set by the ILGWU Train- 


ing Institute will prove influential. 


With training and preparation _ 
come standards of employment an 
increased prestige for the union gir 
tor. The right of union classes to dis 
cuss critically the structure and func- 
tion of trade unions should be safe- 


3 eee by 
and criticized as a whole or in part B 
pervisors. 


re) 


twelve classroom teachers and su a 
The final draft, in terms of the eer 
presentation and experiences included, : a 
into consideration the suggestions aes 
The thirty-page chapter “Children's ae 
day Experiences” was found to hav fate 
highest percentage of material eae? o's 
for the nursery and kindergarten papier 
use. The chapter “Children’s ee 
with Living Things” rated second in te ie 
es : approP 
young” 
Pong? 
was 
ap- 


of the proportion of experiences 
ate as instructional material for the 
est children, and first for the six- and s¢ 
year-olds. However, cach chapter 
found to suggest) many experiences 
propriate for each age group. ; 

In order to be valid as instruction ; 
terial, experiences should be meaning ra ' 
the everyday living of the person oa rhe 
Science experiences are a natural part © 
daily life of each child. He has en 
them regardless of the school prog® . 
Teachers of young children should 
aware of the potentialities of nak 
means of providing a more stimu 
classroom atmosphere. The citizen ° 
morrow needs a large varicty of appre 
ate science experiences to help orient 
to the world of today. 


al mar 


, 


as * 
ating 


pri 
him 


Im- 
Giapys Ticxor Prrrrson. The pliz4 
provement of Instruction at 1 ‘ 
Randall Junior High School.’ 


4 3 ee: hree- 
This project describes an initial t 


year program of in-service activities 00 ’ 
faculty of the Randall Junior High, Sony t0 
Washington, D. C., which was design” 
bring together the available resourc® 


F ob- 
: ee he 
teachers, pupils, and community. i imu 
eae s 
lectives of the program were: (1) 19°) ne 


4 : : th 0 
late the continuous in-service growth 


—— 


— 
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a ee inesiniite curriculum changes 
a aes the peculiar needs of the 
shar yeni: and (3) to provide an op- 
' inity for the principal to contribute to 
eg na: of the process of social change. 
ices seen step in the procedure was ‘to 
= ak —_ from the superintendent 
eEAr oe ae common _ practices 
fe ie the administration of all 
wettest vee ee eee was to arrive at a 
dates tthe erstanding with the faculty as 
uditinieretnre i principles of democratic 
Gf thy mee he adoption by the faculty 
im pov Phased asa technique for 
ste, “The A roma giiar was the third 
» ln urth and continuing step was 

al operation of the workshop under 
ion 


an over. 
i aay a system with provis 
ticipation nd leaders and group par- 
gram me nd Bsa development of a pro- 
Workshop chen ected faculty interests. The 
Pupils m4 — included a study of the 
tional ne ee a study of the tradi- 
Ticulum = Ss study of a modern cur- 
changes. whi rf * Mey of adaptations and 
all pinta, — be made in the Ran- 
tempts on nahi a i included at- 
teaching mat ee teachers to create new 
School ‘Ober —o s, and new ventures in 
the part Be nization and administration on 
of the principal. 
Ne results of the three-year program in- 


dic 

‘ated: - 

evidences 2 progress in teacher growth as 

achieve by a striving toward greater 
. er : Yl maul 

will nt, cooperative staff activity, 


i : 
and Pte seek educational adventure, 
integral sian oF of the workshop as an 
Progress stad us the school program, (2) 
as uci asi improved curriculum 
School and y a closer integration of 
c anges a pupils, _ desirable behavior 
eM a loser interaction of school 
Rhea aa progress toward 
ange as a to the process of social 
namie 1. evi lenced by a wide use of dy- 
tions oo arrangement of condi- 
Provis; unctional group endeavor, and 
f On of factors in a democratic school 
©Mocratic practice. 


A forward look reveals a need for in- 
creased purposeful experimentation, for the 
expansion of experience units into resource 
units, for unifying the school program both 
vertically and horizontally, and for deter- 
mining the measure of effectiveness of the 
program. 


Toru Marsumoro. A Proposed Pro- 
gram of Voluntary Religious Educa- 
tion at Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan.* 
Meiji Gakuin in Toyko, Japan, is a pri- 

yate Christian college for men. Religious 

tion in the curriculum is compulsory; 
the program of the Student Christian As- 
sociation is evangelistic. The problem of 
this study is to propose a program of vol- 
untary religious education which is organ- 
ized functionally and oriented to the real 
ds of the Christian as well as non-Chris- 


educa 


nee 
tian students. 


Procedure for the study included the 


following steps: an investigation of the gen- 


eral postwar situation in Japan; a study of 
ons at Meiji Gakuin and its 


religious orientation; identi- 
problems in 


present conditi 
historical and 
fication of various factors and 
the situation; discussion of suggested alter- 
e solutions; clarification of some basic 
ation of alterna- 
Gakuin. Such 
rs, magazines, 


nativ 
issues involved; and explor 
tive possibilities for Meiji 
Japanese sources as newspape 
and letters have been consulted for an un- 
derstanding of the present situation. Exten- 
sive visitation, as well as questionnaires 
and interviews have been instrumental in 
helping the author to familiarize himself 
with various religious and educational pro- 
grams in higher education in the United 
States. 

Following are the conclusions reached by 
the study. The military occupation of Japan 
has resulted in the elimination of its totali- 
nstitutions and in the introduction 
of a new and democratic social order. A 
continued military occupation, perhaps in- 
e under present international con- 


tarian 1 


evitabl 
ditions, seems nonetheless contrary to the 
genuinely democratic interests of the 
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Japanese people. The students in Japan are 
alive to the problems of the day, many of 
them leaning towards Communism. At 
Meiji Gakuin the traditional pattern of 
administration exists, and the Student Self- 
government Association, allegedly Com- 
munist-led, incites a rebellious mood 
among the students. The religious program 
is either too theoretical or too evangelistic 
to meet the needs of the students. 

Proposals include the establishment of a 
Consultative Council with student and fac- 
ulty representation, a guidance program, a 
curriculum change, an economic security 
program for both faculty and students, and 
finally a reorganization of the Student 
Christian Association around program ob- 
jectives based upon interest and needs of 
the members, the membership being open 
to all those who wish to participate. 


OrmsBeE W. Rosinson. A Plan for the 


Improvement of the Winter Field Pe- 
tiod of Bard College.* 


The project outlined below is a plan for 
the improvement of the Winter Field Pe- 
riod of Bard College. The Winter Field Pe- 
riod is a time of approximately six weeks be- 
tween the fall and spring semesters of each 
year during which students leave the cam- 
pus to obtain work experience or to engage 
in approved field and reading projects. 

The purpose of this project is to propose 
a series of recommendations which it is be- 
lieved will make the Winter Field Period 
educationally more effective. Changes in 
policy as well as in methods of organiza- 
tion and administration are proposed. 

Underlying assumptions of the report are 
that the first step is to learn how to work, 
that the best way of learning how to work 
is by doing, and that work experience is a 
phase of general education and may there- 
fore properly be included in the curriculum 
of a liberal arts college. 

_ The project is based on a survey of the 
literature on work experience in education, 
ona review and analysis of the official pub- 
lications, faculty minutes, special reports, 


and student files of Bard College; and on 4 
field study of the work experience PLS 
grams of “four other liberal arts hig 
Antioch College, Bennington College, Goe 
dard College, and Keuka College, supple- 
mented by a review of their official publica- 
tions and other printed material. exe 
Chapter I introduces the study. epee rk 
II discusses the meaning of work and w . . 
experience and its place in school and 4 
lege programs. Chapter III oleae 
analyzes the Bard College Winter : 
Period. Chapter IV survey's the backgroul ’ 
purposes, and methods of organization va 
administration of work experience an 
grams in four other liberal arts colleges. rv: 
ommendations are presented in Chapte uf? 
It is recommended that the aims —e 
poses of the Winter Field Period be rev". 
to place primary emphasis on work : 
ence and to require each student dur jence 
first three years to have work ea seen ot 
with a government agency, 2 burt ie 
industrial organization, and 4 comm 
service agency. . d@ ad- 
To improve the organization 4? a 
ministration of the Winter Field Pet!0® | h¢ 
suggested that the length of the pet!© ape 
extended, that a full-time directoT id 
pointed to plan and develop the Prot ce 
and to be responsible for guidance re e 
ment, and supervision. It is further — 
mended that special attention be Biv" ting 
relations with employers, that FP?” pat 
and evaluation procedures be revS°"" ves 
advisory conferences with represe™™ og. 
of government, business, and ae re“ 
cies be planned periodically, that P¥ joped 
lations opportunities be carefully deve 5 00 
and that the necessary additional 
carry out the program be authorize 


cae 
Mayo J. Bryce. A Study of Att ane 
tion Requirements of Four Poke ple 
stitutions in the Education of : 
mentary Classroom Teacher- rt 
The problem of this study is t© — ast 
the amount, the type, and the quality (taed 
training required of prospective © -_ 


fun 
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teachers in the four-year education cur- 
ricula of teacher-training institutions, and 
to offer recommendations for improvement. 
In investigating the problem, data were 
drawn from three sources: descriptions of 
approximately 450 art courses for elemen- 
tary teachers taken from the catalogues of 
239 institutions which train classroom 
teachers; questionnaires to 110 elementary 
teachers from 74 institutions in 32 different 
states; and questionnaires from 35 directors 
and Supervisors of art in state and city sys- 

tems in various parts of the United States. 
The catalogue study showed the amount 
na ee ad of art required in four types of 
ns which train teachers: the pri- 
ian the private college, the 
= pported university, and the state- 
Pported teachers college. Twenty-four 
per cent of these institutions did not require 
“a of their elementary teacher candidates. 
N those institutions requiring the subject, 
i ie - two art courses was pre- 
ie pet our-year curriculum in ele- 
idee ot ucation, six being the median 
ae Gol prescribed semester credits in art 
tee stitution except the private uni- 

rae where the number was four. 

se oo to the catalogue study, the 
prospent Ss most frequently prescribed for 
thane ive elementary teachers by these 
for a ee those especially devised 
Siew a a rae this was not always the 
ais = = ri found that prospective cle- 
iter a ers in many fields enrolled in 
catalogue fae for art majors. A study of 
a escriptions indicated that the 
€s tended to emphasize art skills and 


techniques and gave little consideration to 
the philosophic aspects of art education. 

Data obtained from the questionnaire to 
teachers disclosed that two semester credits 
in art was the median number of credits in 
art which these individuals had taken while 
attending teacher-training institutions. A 
discrepancy was found to exist, therefore, 
between the number of semester credits 
the teachers actually took and the number 
of credits the teacher-training institutions 
prescribe according to the catalogue study. 
Twenty-six per cent of the classroom 
teachers disclosed that they were not re- 
quired to take art during their pre-service 
education. A larger percentage of prospec- 
tive primary teachers than of prospective 
intermediate teachers took art. The teachers 
indicated by the questionnaire that their art 
training could have been strengthened 
through greater emphasis on the philo- 
sophic aspects of art education, together 
with a more extensive exploration of a 
wider variety of art media. 

To improve the art education of elemen- 
tary teachers it was recommended that all 
sroom teachers include art 
in their training programs and that the 
amount and type of instruction be varied to 
meet the students’ individual needs. Recom- 
mendations concerning the improvement of 
quality of instruction emphasized such 
factors as the development of a greater per- 
sonal awareness of art in life, a fundamental 
understanding of the role of art expression 
in the growth and development of the child, 
and a knowledge of the methods and tech- 


niques of teaching art. 


prospective clas 
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St! 
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Office of the Provost 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by the 
Provost of the awarding of Fulbright schol- 
arships to five Teachers College students. 
These scholarships, given by the United 
States Department of State, were set up 
under the Fulbright Act of 1946 to send 
American students abroad, to maintain for- 
eign students at American educational in- 
stitutions abroad, and to finance travel for 
nationals of other countries to the United 
States for study. The five Teachers College 
winners are Miss Marion Jackson Downs, 
Mrs. Jane Eddy, Mr. Ulysses Kay, Mr. 
James Wilson McConkie and Mr. Robert 
Watson Sowers. 


Division IT 


Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


A. series of informal reception-seminars 
were held at the Men’s Faculty Club dur- 
ing the Summer Session for all major stu- 
dents in the Department. The seminars gave 
students an opportunity to meet all staff 
members of the Department and to lis- 
ten to an informal discussion of a pertinent 
topic led by a prominent person in the 
field. Such guests of honor included Worth 
McClure, Executive Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators; 
Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the 
National Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers; Roy Larsen and Henry Toy of the 
National Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools; Warren White, president of 
the AASA, and Benjamin Fine, education 
editor of The New York Times. 
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cedure was 


A change in the registration pro fall 


tried for the first time during ne 
registration, Administration students W© n 
routed to the second-floor conference au 
and adjoining offices of the sage 
where more space and privacy WEES ee 
ssors. Virtua’) 
during 
ane 
for 


the 


vided in advising with profe 
all standing lines were climinated 
: ae ‘ peojstrations 
this phase of the student's registran’ 
available 


adequate writing space was 700) 
! 4 Jents ¢* 


filling in forms. Both staff and stuc 
pressed approval of the change. 
ee 
‘ appointes 
SEVERAL new associates have been app 
: “ve Pro 
to the staff of the Cooperative Pre 


igh 
i 4 sh I Arich was ! 

Educational Administration, which 2 4,000 
f $3%4 

with the 
ank _ 
pment 


proj 


ject 19 


cently set up under a grant oO 
from the Kellogg Foundation. * 
expansion of the staff, Professor FT 
Cyr has been relieved of depat 
duties to devote all of his time to the 
ect. 


GUIDANCE 


as consultants qualified to deve 
hygiene programs and to help ¢ 
school children who cannot re 
just to school life. 


a, a 
adily 


new 
Harper and Brothers has published : “nd 
book by Professor Harry D- Kitson he 
Juna B. Newton, lecturer in guidance obs 
book is titked Helping People Le q and 
How to Operate a Placement Ageeeys cess 
will serve as a guide to placement e 
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regarding all phases of their work, and as a 
textbook in courses designed for the train- 
ing of placement officers. 


Division HI 
Instruction 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Tur Department has completed its trans- 
fer of offices from the fifth floor of Dodge 
Hall to the newly remodeled fourth and 
fifth floors of the Horace Mann Building. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


aes May B. Van Arsdale, professor emeri- 
us of household arts, has been elected sec- 
Tetary of the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council, Inc. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


— the Summer Session the Depart- 
i nstalled a chapter of Delta Pi Ep- 
wes graduate business education honorary 
raternity, Fifty-five members were initi- 
ated, 


Proressor Hamden L. Forkner served as 
Consultant to the Insular Board of Educa- 
Som i a series of conferences at the Uni- 
Versity of Puerto Rico from June 19 to 23- 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


a crag figure in the field of education 
Tea : blind and instructor in Braille at 
foun College for fifteen years, Made- 
y © S. Loomis died on August 16 at New 
ork Hospital after a long illness. Miss 
“Aga joined the faculty of the College 
N 1935, having previously served as di- 
Tector of Braille at the Chicago branch of 
the American Red Cross. Active in apply- 
Ing Braille to specialized fields of study pre- 
Viously closed to the blind, Miss Loomis 
Worked to standardize the Braille system, 
and was the author of many books and 


pamphlets on the subject. She was an active 
member of various national and_ interna- 
tional agencies for the advancement of the 
blind. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


A simple, easy-to-follow program for new 
teachers who are beginning their first jobs 
is outlined in The Newly Appointed 
Teacher, a report in booklet form recently 
prepared by the Metropolitan School Study 
Council, research affiliate of the Institute. 
The committee analyzed teacher-orienta- 
tion programs, sponsored by school prin- 
cipals and superintendents, in thirty com- 
munities throughout the United States 
which have succeeded in easing emotional 
and professional insecurity in young teach- 


ers. 


Tur second annual conference of the As- 
sociated Public School Systems, Institute 
affiliate, was held at the College during 
August. The group expressed concern for 
the place of the school and public educa- 
tion during “what may be years of empha- 
i preparedness in the coun- 
try” and also urged “putting the public 
ick into the public schools.” Sixty-six 
tems were represented 


sis on military 


back 
member school sys 
at the conference. 


Institute of Adult Education 


Tue American public is getting sketchy 
and superficial information on current na- 
tional and international problems as pre- 
sented in documentary films and radio and 
television programs, according to a report 
prepared by the Institute and published by 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege. Titled Audio-Visual Education in 
International and Human Relations, the 
report is an analysis of documentary films 
and educational radio and television pro- 


grams, and is designed to discover what 
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significant educational material mass com- 
munication media can and should provide 
in the fields of international and human 
relations. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School 
Experimentation 


Tue Institute will begin work in two new 
cooperative field laboratories in 1950-51. In 
West Orange, N. J., the research will in- 
volve “an attempt to isolate factors in the 
dynamics of instructional leadership that 
are associated with improvement in class- 
room instruction.” In San Diego County, 
Calif., a cooperative study will be made 
of the influence of the intermediate 
(county) unit on curriculum development. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


(Continued from October Recorp) 


Sandin, Adolph A. (Ph.D. 1944), associate 
professor of education, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. 


Sawyers, William A., Jr., teacher of science, 
High School, Baldwin, N.Y. 


Scott, C. Winfield (Ph.D. 1934), director of 
student personnel services, New Haven State 
Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. 


Sellers, Gwen Gallagher (A.M. 1947), direc- 
tor, Madison Presbyterian Day School, New 
York, N.Y. 


Shipley, Clifford B., professor and head of 
department of business education, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, Tex. 


Short, Katharine H. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 


arts and crafts, Amphitheater High School, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stu- 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 


has, carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration. 


Sloan, Jean K. (A.M. 1948), dean of women, 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, 
Nebr. 


Smith, Alice Katherine (B.S. 1950), a 
visor of nurses, Department of Health and N4 
tional Welfare, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 


; 3 nie 
Smith, George Mortimer (A.M. 1950), mee 
mercial tribunal clerk, American Arbitra 
Association, New York, N.Y. ‘ 
‘ ‘ u- 
Smith, Joseph W., assistant professor a 
cation, San Francisco State College, 5an 
cisco, Calif. . 
r . * min- 
Stamper, Cletus, instructor in business on 
istration, Lincoln University, Jefferson 
Mo. 


her of 
Stanger, Donald F. (A.M. 1949), teac is 
elementary subjects, Public Schools, Paters° 
NJ. 


ssociate 


Starr, Mary Catharine (A.M. 1941)s oa Colr 


professor of home economics, Sacramen 
lege, Sacramento, Calif. 


Stern, Louis E., teacher of sixth grade, 
Hillside School, New Hyde Park, N.Y: 


Stewart, Lawrence H. (A.M. 1948), 
professor of psychology, George Peabo 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. mily 

Stewart, Richard A.D., professor of i falO 


life education, State Teachers Colleg¢s 
N.Y. 


Streibig, Kenneth, dean, Junior Col 
Commerce, New Haven, Conn. 


Strickland, Helen I. (Ed.D. 1942), ¢4 
consultant, Public Schools, Gaston!4, 10 
Summitt, Alice L. (A.M. 1950)s, reac nto! 
physical education, Las Vegas High 
Las Vegas, Nev. it 
Swift, Carolyn Ruth, teacher of Ee 
Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn. ache 
Taintor, Frances Noyes (B.S. 1950) pasie™ 


of fourth grade, Hindley School, 
Conn. 


The 


assistant 
dy Col- 


lege of 


snqal 
uation 


ish 


athe“ 
Tata, Renato (A.M. 1950), teacher of fot 
matics, Junior High School, Wilton, 


sect 
Teeter, Alma Clouse (M.S. 1946) aad 
of food service, St. Joseph College, - 
ford, Conn. tof 
_ Ten Bosch, Suzanne (BS. 195°)» ate 
in pediatrics, Skidmore College, DeP* 
Nursing, New York, N.Y. 


0 
dol 
Thomas, Edward J., assistant ane pe 
mathematics, Mississippi Southern Co 
tiesburg, Miss. 


ee 
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Topalis, Mary (A.M. 1950), educational ad- 
ministrator of psychiatric nursing, Central State 
Hospital, Louisville, Ky. 

Valentine, Melissa (A.M. 1950), teacher 


of physical education, Floral Park-Bellerose 
School, Floral Park, N.Y. 


Vance, Mar, 
, Margaret V. (A.M. 1944), food man- 
ager, McCormick Y.W.C.A., Chicago, Ill. 


oe Orden, Ruth, librarian, Myron J. 
ichacl Junior High School, Kingston, N.Y. 


Pie ele a P., associate education super- 

isor, New York State Department of Educa- 

tion, Albany, N.Y. 

i meeesen Hilde A. (A.M. 1950), teacher 

of elementary grades, The Maywood School, 
aywood, N.J. 


Ris ad Vernon A., assistant professor_of 
Psychology, Cooper Union, New York, N.Y. 


bea W. Bruce (Ed.D. 1950), associate 
pe essor, department of commerce, Florida 
tate University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Bees Dorothy J., director of curriculum, 
ellfower School District, Bellflower, Calif. 


i Wesley Adelaide Holzer, teacher of second 
nd third grades, Melville Elementary School, 
Melville, N.Y. 


Whitney, Richard A. (A.M. 1948), vocational 


counselor, Brool i i 
Beoglign, I i. klyn Polytechnic Institute, 
Whitworth, James Ralph (A.M. 1949)s 


teacher of music, Northeastern State College, 
ahlequah, Okla. 


av ickersham, Margaret (A.M. 1950), resi- 
seo hall counselor and girls’ counselor, Po- 
tomac State School, Keyser, W. Va. 


occ Anthony Robert (A.M. 1950) 
eS i er of commercial education, Fallsburg Cen- 
‘al School, South Fallsburg, N.Y- 


of week ein H. (A.M. 1949), a 
rade, Gilboa- i 
Rural School’ Gilboa, NY. ce 


oe Stella Rouse (A.M. 1940), director 
ood service, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


; Willis, Elizabeth A. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in home economics, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sty, Delaware, Ohio. 


Wolfrey, Edith Shockley, dietitian, Lincoln 
ospital, Bronx, N.Y. 


Wright, Jimmell C. (A.M. 1948), director, 


Harlem-Riverside Child Care Center, New 
ork, N.Y. 


Wyatt, William Stanle 

A ‘ anley (A.M. 1947), as- 

sociate professor of art, Way: i 

Waynesburg, Pa. 7 ayneshate J 
Wyman, Gusti Glayston (B.S. 1946 

of art, Public Schools, Great Neel ae 
Young, Robert N. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 

mathematics, East Islip Union School, East 

Islip, N.Y. , 


(End of October listings; 
November listings follow) 


Arciola, Anthony Lewis (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of English, Staples High School, Westport, 
Conn. 

Barber, Lorna (A.M. 1950), head of home 
economics department, De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 

Beasley, Christine, associate professor of mar- 
riage and family life, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Bernstein, Benjamin B. (Prof. Dip. 1947), in- 
structor in music, Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege, Wayne, Nebr. 

Bessel, Ruth, teacher of fourth grade, Lake- 
view Elementary School, Malverne, N.Y. 


Best, Philip H., teacher of art, Music and 
Arts University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Bingham, Alice (A.M. 1949), teacher of art, 
Millburn Short Hills Schools, Millburn, N.J. 


Bochenck, John T., teacher of science and 
audio-visual education, East Syracuse High 


School, East Syracuse, N.Y. 


Boczkowski, Teofilia A. (AM. 1946), teacher 
of second grade, Gotwals School, Norristown, 


Pa. 
Bolton, Jessie E. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
art, Oxon Hill High School, Oxon Hill, Md. 
1940), professor of 


Bond, Austin D. (Ph.D. 
science, Eastern Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N.C- 

Borger, Henry C., Jr., assistant professor of 
education, Clark University, Worchester, Mass. 
David D., instructor in mathematics 


Bowman, 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire, 


and science, 
Wis. 
Bradley, Elizabeth Alta (A.M. 1945), school 
psychologist, Public Schools, Roslyn, N.Y. 
Brand, Charlotte M. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in home economics, Women’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 


N.C. 
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Branston, Edna W., teacher of seventh and 
eighth grades, Tenafly High School, Tenafly, 
NJ. 

Breig, Frances (A.M. 1948), teacher of physi- 


cal education, Santiago College, Santiago, Chile, 
S.A. 


Brown, Lawrence, teacher of arts and crafts, 
Manhattanville Neighborhood Center, New 
York, N.Y. 

Burch, Hadley K., teacher of mathematics 
and physics, Wooster School, Danbury, Conn. 

Burrall, Lucile (A.M. 1947), teacher of ele- 
mentary grades, City Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Carpenter, Martha J. (A.M. 1950), assistant 
director of residence for women, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Collins, Leo W. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
music, Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Cheney, Wash. 

; Colson, Chester E. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in art, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Ill. 


Cooke, Robert John, teacher of sixth grade, 
Goshen Central School, Goshen, N.Y. 


Davis, Sydney C. (A.M. 1946), lecturer in 
child development and mental hygiene, Queens 


ae of the City of New York, Flushing, 


Del Fabro, Louis A. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 


seventh and eighth grades, West Islip G 
School, West Islip, N.Y. ip Grammar 


Dixon, Norman Roosevelt (A.M. 1944), as- 


sociate professor of education, Bethune-Cook- 
man College, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Duffy, Rita M., teacher of elementary grades, 
Hillside Grade School, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


Erney, Richard A. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 


social studies, Lawrence High School, Law- 
rence, N.Y. 


Fiore, Michael A., Jr., teacher of science, 
Lyndhurst High School, Lynhurst, N.J. 


Fletcher, Ralph V. (A.M. 1950), instructor 


in industrial arts, San Bernardino City Schools, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


Frownfelter, Louise G. (A.M. 1941), teacher 


of speech and dramatics, Bergenfield High 
School, Bergenfield, N.J. 


Gay, Roger C. president, Nasson College, 
Springvale, Me. 
George, Beatrice Fay (A.M. 1949), teacher 


of remedial reading, Public Schools, North- 
port, N.Y. 


. np of 
Gibbons, James F. (A.M. 1950) mee 
industrial art, Pittsfield Vocational School, 5 
field, Mass. 


Goffin, Hoover R. (AM. De 
of social studies, Babylon High School, 2 
lon, N.Y. 


Grattan, Frances A. (A.M. 1950), director of 
speech correction, Public Schools, West 1 © 
ford, Conn. . 

Grell, Einar Ferdinand, Jr- (AM, Glens 
teacher of social studies, High School, G 
Falls, N.Y. 


: vocal 
Grossman, Raphacl (Prof. Dip. 1948) 
director, High School, Roslyn, N.Y. «ii 
g —— 
Harman, John L.. CAM. 194g2)e ie 3 f 
English, High School, Montpelier, : ad 
: : ace ampeely a 
Heinberg, Paul J., instructor 19 SP omens 
dramatics, Texas State College for 
Denton, Tex. g 
ror in 


Hilliard, Robert L. (A.M. 1948), ins oni- 
speech and English, Drew Theologi@ 
nary, Drew University, Madison, N.J- oe th 
Hirama, Jay J. (A.M. 1950), om c 
industrial arts, Department of Fedues 
Navy, Civad, Palau, W. Caroline Is. 


ca 2 

Holcomb, Kathryn (A.M. 1949). a Hos- 
director, School of Nursing, St 

pital, Newburgh, N.Y. 


; iN . 

Hoskins, Frances Warner eae an 
teacher of home economics and ca 
ager, High School, Moorestown, 


rate 
Jackson, FEllamac, dean of geonntl 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. her 
5 y, fy 
Jensen, Carl C. (A.M. 1948), oa 
French, High School, Greenwich, il rariat 
pT = 
Jewett, Mary Louise (A.M. 193 Galles = 
and instructor in English, Marylan¢ 
Women, Lutherville, Md. f urs- 
fe) 
_ Johnson, Ruth C., director, School ghamto™ 
ing, Binghamton City Hospital, 
NY, of 


er 
Kaye, Bernard W. (A.M. 1949) Cliff, N.Y: 
sixth grade, Sea Cliff School, 5¢* as 


ae 
_ Kelley, Albert Sumter (AM. eae, Ge 
sistant professor of art, Adelphi 
den City, N.Y. professor 
Lampkin, Richard D. (Ph.D. 1098) puftal” 
of science, State Teachers Colles! 
NY. _ studio 
Larkin, Timothy J., teacher of soci 


Junior High School, Monticello, Na 
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Leepe . 
outeea Robert R, associate editor of “Edu- 
Sis te Fe net . Association for Super- 
sion & Curriculum Deve A OM 
W adtingron, IC clopment, N.E.A., 


Le Fer 
fis prs i John R. (A.M. 1948), assistant pro- 
Peabody oi and physical education, George 
" y College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
evers. Feely: 
ers, Evelyn M. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 


Physical educati Pp 
eg al education, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 


Li 
ius Oo Max E. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
» Glenville State College, Glenville, W.Va. 


Malms Cari 
a es Karin (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
rson School, Tarrytown, N.Y- 


Ma tha oH 
.Markham, R. Finney (Ed.D. 1946), super- 


Visor of ¢ uate a 
Moris, vo William and Mary College, 


Me 
Meehan, Catherine T , ; 
» Catherine T., teacher of commercial 


ducati 
ation, HH: f 5 . 
onn, Hampden High School, Hamden, 


Mille 2 
Md pp Kelso (A.M. 1950), assistant 
harleston, W.Va. cee Sane eer 


Mog 

re F wa , . 

health rd James W + associate professor of 
tate Ceaet physical education, New Haven 
My achers College, New Haven, Conn. 

yers, Cl a —- 

examiner. — B., organization and methods 
Interic urea of Reclamation, Department 
Old t, Washington, D.C. 
dha : 

and rileost noe L., teacher of chemistry 

Kine. 2 Ics Dobyns-B di -hool 
Ngsport, Tenn, y ennett High School, 


Oldis R nt 
uth Bain ee Junior High School, 


Ouligi 

igia : 

Nam ie John, teacher of mathematics, Put- 
NY y Central School, Putnam Valley, 


Page 
Sociat atin ley (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
ies, High School, Herndon, Va. 


Pe 
tersor 
tate Tost Hazel I, second grade critic teacher, 


Phillips 
Sistant eo Gordon (A.M. 1946), aS- 
Coll ofessor of science, Plymouth Teachers 


“ge, Plymouth, N.H. 


irran 
four, ae Mary C., teacher of grades one to 
erican Dependents Schools, Germany. 


Pret 
Garge®: Santo J., teacher of fifth grade, Home 


ens 5 
Tona, on™ Unified School District, Co- 


Ra 
teng land, Ernest H. (A.M 
a “mes : -M. 1949), superin- 
Wy, “Tt of schools, Public Schools, Bechet: 


Redmond, Frank J. (A.M. 1 i 
» Fes « CAM, 8), 
counselor, Public Schools, oA tl aie 


Reed, Samuel C., Jr. (A.M. 1950) inci 
Perry A. Cline School, Pikeville ke. painach 


sa Edward M. (A.M. 1942), associate 
rofessor of economics, Allegt > Gelles 
Meadville, Pa. ae See 

Rock, Marjorie J. (B.S. 1948), instructor i 
science, Lenox Hill Hospital, School Se, 
ing, New York, N.Y. . aioe 

Rolfe, K. Daphne (A.M. 1950), assistant di- 
rector, School of Nursing, Binghamton City 
Hospital, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Schade, Edmund J. (A.M. 1946), teaching 
principal, Oxford School, Oxford, Conn. 


Schoonmaker, Alice O. (B.S. 1931), director 
of nursing, City Hospital, Newark, N.J. 

Schoonmaker, Gunhilde J., teacher of busi- 
ness education, Williams Memorial Institute, 
New London, Conn. 

Servine, Margaret, assistant professor of 
speech and dramatics, Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 

(A.M. 1950), instructor 


Sherman, Ralph W. 
University of Idaho, 


in business education, 
Moscow, Idaho 
Shockley, Robert Joseph (Ed.D. 1950), vice- 
principal, Loch Raven Elementary School, 
Baltimore County, Md. 
Smart, Paul Gordon (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
art, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N.J- 


Smith, Rose M. (A.M, 1943), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Newfield Central School, Newfield, N.Y. 
7, teacher of commercial 


Snook, Josephine V : 
education, Katharine Gibbs School, Montclair, 


NJ. 
Stagg, Shirley FE. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
piano, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 
Stevens, Charles E. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
art, Rahway High School, Rahway, N. 
Svanoe, Kristen L., supervisor of music, Pub- 
lic Schools, Richmond, Va. 
-eency. Glenn F. (AM. 1949), elementary 
BD i principal, Public Schools, Portland, Ore. 


‘bert, John H., teacher of elementary sub- 
sete ae Lincoln School, New York, N.Y. 
Townsend, Dorothy I. first. grade critic 
teacher, Eastern Illinois State College, Charles- 


ton, Ill. 
Townsend, Katharine B., instructor in French 


and Latin, Dryden-Freeville Central School, 
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Towsend, James Gale, (Prof. Dip. 1948), in- 
structor in industrial art, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oswego, N.Y. 


Treat, Barbara E. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 


commercial education, Bay Shore High School, 
Bay Shore, N.Y. 


Watson, Hugh (A.M. 1950), teacher of his- 


tory, Charlotte Country Day School, Char- 
lotte, N.C, 


Whicker, Gene A., band and chorus director, 
Harlan High School, Harlan, Ky. 

Wing, Shirley (M.S. 1947), nutrition research 
assistant, University of Maine, Orono, Me: 

Zimmer, George P. (A.M. 1947), al 
professor of science, State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, N.Y. 

Zoueff, Eleanor S., teacher of second grade, 
West Babylon School, Babylon, N.Y. 


Alumni Activities 


os 200 alumni have been in- 
hele ane jm Ac dayne a to be 
i THs he the ne alg gree and 
oe ecdncan s - in a planned series 
will (1) oe oe hich the College hopes 
for ees — professional stimulation 
aes aff, and alumni; (2) acquaint 
ths: Gaither pape programs and plans of 
Gone Pg _ secure from them sugges- 
and (5) b “ uture work of the College, 
lees ge . closer ties between the Col- 
Sad ee seth The first conference was 
The ebruary. 
trae ae — this month’s con- 
of toyed Gieten from a suggested list 
Sons see ae ein by the faculty and 
February so e persons who attended the 
ting. 


Tuom 
Easy aah E, Pierce (Ed.D. 1942), profes- 
onstration Schou and director of the Dem- 
Whiinen, chool, Texas State College for 
dice ot ang that he is serving as pres!- 
School Pen si grag of Elementary 
tion Associ cipals of the National Educa- 
demic year. oe. during the 1950-51 aca- 
at the cata e was elected to this position 
t. Louis meeting of the Department in 
on July 35 


On 

bt 1, GLenn Kenpatt (Ed.D. 1941) 

Colle e the post of president at Chico State 

callie ge, Chico, Calif. He reports that the 

eee, has a student body ‘of approximately 

Posh of which about half are engaged in 
er-education programs, 


One 
a the first three Red Cross women 
pa A enter Korea’s war zone was 
tive) ¢ ‘AMPBELL, former student, who ar- 
in that country during July. Miss 
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Campbell is providing social-service assis- 
tance to wounded G. I.’s who are sent to 
evacuation hospitals. 


Tue University of Alabama has set up a 
new major division, the collegiate School 
of Nursing, and has appointed FLoreNnce A. 
Hixon (B.S. 1931) as dean of the school. 
Miss Hixon is the former director of the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Nurs- 
ing. 
“ 

Frep L. Aver (A.M. 1946), head of the 
evaluations section of the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project at Teachers College, has 
recently received the Bronze Star Medal 
for meritorius achievement in connection 


with military operations against the enemy 
at Luzon, Philippine Islands, during World 


War Il. 


+ of the first full-time psychol- 
ogist for the University City, Mo., Public 
Schools has been announced. The new 
psychologist, appointed for the school year 
1950-51, is JAMES Dunzap (Ed.D. 1944), 
who has been serving as director of guid- 
ance in Kanawha County Schools, Charles- 

1945. Dr. Dunlap is 


ton, W. Va, since 
chairman of the Committee on School Psy- 
chological Services for Exceptional Chil- 


dren of the American Psychological Asso- 


ciation. 


ApporlinTMEN 


Joun H. Fiscuer (A.M. 1949), who is on 
Jeave from his position as assistant super- 
jntendent of schools in Baltimore, Md., 
has received the Exhibitors’ Fellowship, 
awarded by the American Association of 
School Administrators. Mr. Fischer is: cur- 


rently serving as an associate on the staff 
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States as the main and probably first 
object of attack. 

Summing up the whole situation, 
the United States today is confronted 
by a powerful counter-revolution 
which, if successful, would turn back 
the clock of history and lay in the 
dust. the ideals and institutions for 
which the Western World has striven 
for many centuries. 

We as teachers have an enormous 
stake in this conflict. Should the forces 
of darkness triumph, | education and 
teaching as we know them would dis- 
appear from the earth. And many of 
us would disappear with them, as have 
many teachers in every free country 
which has come under one of these 
modern despotisms. 

We as teachers should be fully 
cognizant of the forces and factors 
which make mobilization 
Otherwise, our role in a period of 
mobilization is likely to be poorly 
played; and if this should be the case 
the results could be disastrous. 

The second major consideration 
which will be dealt with here is the 
fact that adequate mobilization in the 
period ahead involves far more than 
military mobilization, and that one of 
the elements which should make our 
nation strong in the period ahead is the 
Proper use of the great institution of 
public education. The fact that mobili- 
zation is an inclusive undertaking will 
not be dwelt upon beyond saying that 
it involves a wide range of resources, 


moral and spiritual as well as material. 
Certainly 


necessary. 


a vital element in a program 
of total mobilization is education. 


More than a century ago public 
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education was recognized as _ 
pensable in developing a society i. 
free men. This viewpoint has brought 
rich returns. As Commager aptly says 
in a recent issue of Life: “No ane 
people ever demanded so meh © 
education as have the femae 
None other was ever served so we 
by its schools and educators. va kt 
“Most citizens agree, at least in _ 
abstract, that the role of education 4 
the protracted period of a s 
tension which lies ahead—of mobt a 
tion if you will—is no less impor® 
than it was in 1800 or 1850. 

yowever, they 
past 
been 


In terms of action, | 
have not so agreed during the 
twenty years. Education has rhe 
starved financially, placed low ie 
scale of priorities, and attacked “pitt 
criminately. An institution can nee i 
stand such policies for a time, 2 be 
they continue indefinitely It il 
seriously if not irreparably harmec tive 

Instead of dwelling on this nega rhe 
side, however, let us look towar¢ ake 
Positive and ask what it would nay 
to put education in a position to — ’ 
its role well in the mobilization Prcio 

First, it will require cM od 5. 
of the personnel needs of the mt rhe 
If everything else comes first 47 rent 
schools come last, then the “— a 
shortage of teachers is likely t° car 
tinue. Suffice it to say here that r 
tional leadership should are a 
proposal in cooperation with ae ill 
priate citizen agencies whines ‘a 
guarantee a sufficient allocate sta 
man power and woman pow! to acy 
the schools up to a level of adeq 


considered appropriate. 
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Again, the pressing and increasing 
need for more and better school build 
Ings and equipment will require careful 
inepiiannese Obviously we cannot 
an sverything that we usually have, 
say = night clubs and_ breweries 
hg and battleships, and at the 

¢ time make up for some twenty 
Aone of neglect of the physical facili- 
ye a. This is especially 
ste ¢ pore account of the coming 

ase in school enrollment of from 

5 : to million children by 1960. 
ee Ham poniohas can be solved only 
Sheed totem basis. They will not be 

ved at all, however, if we merely 
point with alarm. 
aco related to the foregoing is 
se a of finance. The shortage 
Pe oe a iy outcome of the 
¥ Q as ¢ a r 
creases in aceon gene age 
Todo. Even more s douse is the fue 
dere Prvitvooley: € serious is the fact 
alnpens hers’ incomes in relation to 
ee er of employed population 
lissneatity ¢c ceEnpy a considerably less 
ieee position than in 1940. A fi- 

Sine giles lies behind the failure 
dyn toe e past twenty years to pro- 

; quate school plant facilities. 
the me i er dereliction in 
" rte : mag is the failure to pass 
liters ederal aid measure to sup- 
nae eden and local support with 
sip on ederal support. I say general 
oe ei because we have had a pleth- 
thee of financial acts for education on 
tea ie hurry-up, federal con- 
re re The most recent of these is 
Hn magi grant of federal aid to a 
sn er of so-called war impacted 

nunities. 
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But we yet have to pass a sound non- 
control, general support federal aid 
measure such as the one sponsored by 
Senator Taft, which was voted five 
to one in the Senate, but which Con- 
gress permitted to be scuttled in the 
House by those interested in obtaining 
public support for sectarian schools. ‘ 

Provided we can obtain the facilities 
of personnel, materials, and finance 
which are required, education will at 
least have a chance to play its role 
well in the period of mobilization. If 
it cannot, then mobilization will be 
incomplete, since one of its essential 
elements—a first-rate educational pro- 
gram—will be lacking. 

This brings us to a fundamental 
consideration: What should education 
be like in this period of mobilization? 
What new elements or new emphases 
are required if this great public serv- 
ice is to play a stellar role? We might 
say that education should merely do 
; ost of the things it has done 


better m 
and let it go at that. This 


in the past 
will not suffice, however. 

Accordingly we shall identify some 
items which it is believed are very im- 
portant in shaping the course of educa- 
tion in the years ahead. The first of 
these involves the development of bet- 
ter techniques for cooperative work 
h the public. We have made prom- 
nings in this area. More than 
beginnings are essential, however, both 
to develop the educational program re- 

uired and to finance it. 

We shall need to deal with the 
whole question of the relation of the 
federal government to education not 
only from a financial standpoint, but 


witl 
ising begint 
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in other respects as well. Let us take 
as an illustration the very live issue of 
universal military training, universal 
training, or similar proposals which 
have been given various names. In deal- 
ing with this topic I speak only for my- 
self. As I see it, a wise attitude toward 
universal military training or universal 
training must begin by fully recogniz- 
ing the serious nature of the world sit- 
uation. The free world in general, 
and the United States in particular, is 
threatened by one of the most ruth- 
less and powerful despotisms of all his- 
tory. Totalitarianism in general and 
Communism in particular, as it has 
evolved in the USSR, are the awful 
offspring of a marriage between the 
morality of the cave man and the 
power of modern technology. Should 
opportunity offer, these power-hungry 
men of the Kremlin would gladly re- 
duce the two-thirds of the world which 
is still on this side of the iron curtain, 
and especially the United States, to 
a condition that is unthinkable for 
those who love freedom and liberty. 

Accordingly, I reiterate the Proposi- 
tion that the current situation calls 
for something more than easygoing 
preparedness as the term has been used 
in the past. Rather, it demands mobili- 
zation, by which is meant a rallying 
and an organization of our resources 
in a manner which should discourage 
military aggression and all-out war or 
which, in case war is forced upon us, 
would permit us to defend ourselves 
and to win military victory at the low- 
est possible cost. The cost of victory 
would be beyond calculation, but even 
50, infinitely cheaper than defeat. 


involve 
It 


Full mobilization should 
more than military mobilization. 
should include everything, froma el 
partisan foreign policy which takes = 
count of the ideals of a great free e a 
ple and the complexity of the — 
which make up the world  . 
the expansion of our military ¢stabis 
nee of the matters which must Be 
dealt with in achieving complete yer 
bilization is the proposed unis ie 
military training or unive sal id 
This issue, it should be emphas! + 
is more than a military questo” 

also an educational question. 
proposals involve taking lS 
months to two years, or even 


«cape? ‘ome WE Et ) 
out of the civilian lives of 1 a 
ibly of 
young 


of our young men and poss : 
considerable number of es 
women. Some of these ee yhysi- 
include provision for health an¢ Pom 
cal education, vocational = jn 
training in citizenship attitudes, “eal 
culeation of moral and ethical ‘onl! 
and the establishment of recreal 
and leisure facilities. To put iad 
program into operation, regar’ quiv” 
what it is called, would be the by con” 
lent of establishing a federally no 
trolled system of education _ 
sixth or one-seventh of each } 
school life. 

The principal item such a P ready 
would include, which is not * 


S 
‘ E: Jlege D 
in our better schools and ¢° ae 
rest 

js 


e who @ 
ai 


ed 


als also 


r ’ 
-outh - 


basic military training in the 
and proper use of the term. 
not be the objective of thos 
vocate expansion of military | 
ing to include the whole range 
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cation, but that is what would almost 
inevitably result. Our young men and 
women would be under the tutelage 
not only of the federal coveriihealh 
but of the military wine of the federal 
government. . : 

‘This federally controlled and ad- 
ministered education would place these 
young persons in a situation in which 
all maintenance is provided, including 
food, shelter, and clothing, and would 
ignite way of life which is one of 
eee strictest forms of regimentation 
that occurs in a free society. These two 
years or so in which their livelihood 
would be automatically provided, and 
- which most of their decisions would 
»¢ made for them, would come at the 
ume when they normally would be 
i eiag a the dependence of 
ae oi — to the maturity of 
thy oft: he effects on individual initia- 

ve and independence would be sig- 
nificant. a 

I am against turning over such a 
substantial amount of the education of 
our youth to the control of the federal 
er it regardless of the depart- 
‘hears jacks ved, without better evidence 
it ie a been forthcoming to date that 
ie i nq necessary. I believe that 
ian her educationally wise nor 
ed y necessary to do so. That fed- 
‘ ontrol of education even in part 
IS not wise, most Americans would 
agree, 

So the issue reduces to the question 
of Whether anything like two years 
of the lives of our youth is required 
to achieve the military training which 
the world situation undoubtedly de- 
Mands. I doubr that anything like this 
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ae of time is necessary, especially 
if the training is limited to basic mili- 
tary training, and in any case it should 
be so limited. The various kinds of 
schooling, except for military training 
which are needed to make a finserate 
modern fighting man should be pro- 
vided by the schools and colleges in the 
several states and localities. If these 
schools and colleges are not doing the 
job adequately, the remedy lies in pro- 
viding the funds necessary for the task. 
That they can do the job if they are 
provided such funds has been clearly 


demonstrated. 
In any case a man who has been de- 


the education which produces 
physical health and stamina cannot be 
rescued by a year or two of training— 
military or otherwise. Nor is it the 
job of the military to eliminate the il- 
literacy which generates in the finan- 
cially starved slum areas of American 
education. The same may be said for 
most of the vocational, technical, and 
professional education which is needed 
by a modern soldier or sailor, although 
at this point there is urgent necessity 
for coordinating civilian education in 
these areas with the needs of the mili- 
tary, especially as it involves those of 
officer rank. 

In short the job of providing educa- 
tion for citizenship, health, vocation, 
morality, leisure, and other accepted 
. ional work, is and 


areas of educati 
should continue to be the duty of the 


home, the church and synagogue, and 
the school and college in the states and 
localities. If this is clearly recognized, 
and if military training is liinized 
strictly to military training, the amount 


nied 
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of time taken from the lives of our 
youth would be much less than the 
eighteen months or two years which 
some demand. A considerably shorter 
period of time was required for the 
strictly military training of the typical 
draftee in World War IL. It is prob- 
able that the proper use of some six 
to nine months would suffice for 
strictly military training. If this were 
properly spread over two or three pe- 
riods of from two to four months each, 
several advantages would result. The 
recruit’s military training could be kept 
up to date for a longer period. His 
life would be less disrupted and_his 
schooling or entrance into vocational 
life would be less delayed. 

A program such as is outlined above 
would meet the demands of the world 
situation, assuming that we can avoid 
all-out war. It would accomplish mo- 
bilization as defined above. It would 
provide a pool of well-educated young 
men with the additional military train- 
ing required. Furthermore, it could be 
financed at a fraction of the cost of 
the eighteen months to two years of 
education which, under the name of 
military training, would cover much 
of the whole scope of education. 

Finally, it is not necessary to jump 
into the middle of universal training 
or universal military training as these 
Propositions are now being presented. 
The draft now permits the military 
Services to call as many men as the 
Korean war demands 
can handle them. 


Furthermore, 


as fast as they 


selective service can 
draw upon the thirteen million trained 


men of World War II, a substantial 
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portion of whom are sull a 
enough to serve. This 1s ya ee 
should do if the world situation ne 
dire as it appears to be. One night p= 
raise the question as to vier and 
time has come when the asec 
responsibility of service to ute oe 
should be more equitably ee 
the total population rather than S 
confined to our youngsters. 
We should take time 
through whether it is educat 
wise and militarily necessary tS : 
current proposals for universal - id es 
or universal military traming rt ex- 
pecially if such training 1s a aie 8 
panded to include many od atl 
education provided in ae long- 
leges. Any departure from — Joca 
established tradition of state ane edu- 
control and administration of the 


ced ule 
: osed 
cation of youth should be opp 


presente 


to think 
ionally 
accept 
qining 


til convincing evidence 1s 
that such a major revision 
tional policy is justified. oh we 4 

There is a special duty which vubli 
teachers must perform if - * he 
school is to play a decisive TO oF et 
Struggle between despousm wr more 
dom. This involves making ak ar 
keenly aware of the values wining 
at stake in the period of Co” ve jive 
international tension in which ne 
This is an old, and yet it 1s an nertai? 
Tesponsibility since it involves aq Di 
new elements as well as — we 
emphases. To discharge this a care” 
must begin by studying far M0 at 
fully than we have in the P Ths 
ideas and tactics of Communisi~ ou! 
will be misunderstood by vee 
200 per cent patrioteers, who 
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ignorance of the outside world with 
patriotism. 

But this should not dissuade us. I 
ask you, how can we warn the youth 
of the land against Communism and 
inoculate them against its superficial 
appeal and fiendishly clever ideology 
and tactics unless we ourselves wader 
stand these dangers? 

; We have already lost too much time 
ishar in ignoring Communism in the 
schools, or in. blindly. striking out 
against it in the abstract, while we 
failed to see what it really is in the 
concrete, A clear-cut understanding 
of Communism is especially necessary 
in the case of the youth of the land, 
who must bear the brunt of all-out 
physical conflict if it comes. We can- 
not afford to let them go forth to bat- 
fle without the intellectual armor to re- 
Sist the clever propaganda which they 
will inevitably encounter. 

Victory in the moral and spiritual 
sector of this conflict between two 
jiges however, will require more 
egal defensive action. We must 
aia pal chan merely understand the 
a te mre and degrading methods 

otalitarian regimes. 
Phy ck revulsion against the mod- 
Be espotisms will sweep the world 

y if the free nations preserve and 
enhance their moral and spiritual foun- 
dations. 

Education can play a stellar role in 
achieving this purpose. More than ever 
before, it must bring the youth of the 
land to a clear and devoted apprecia- 
tion of the great heritage which West- 
ern civilization has bequeathed to all 
of us. They must not take for granted 


the great rig shich £ 
won, ae ae hve —— 
ies. They must 
catch the drama of the great battles 
which their forebears fought for re- 
ligious, economic, political, and intel- 
lectual liberty. They must realize that 
these great boons to mankind are fully 
as worth fighting for today as they 
were in the past. , , 
Otherwise, if they are called to an- 
other world conflict, they will lack 
the morale which comes from fighting 
for a great cause—a cause which has 
claimed the allegiance of free men over 
the centuries. Otherwise, they will see 
in the awful face of warfare only 
mud, blood, and death. . 
e is still more to the tactics 
llowed in winning 


boredom, 
But ther 


which must be fo 
the battle on the moral and spiritual 


front. It is not enough merely to rec- 
ognize the evil nature of Communism 
and the nobility of our heritage. If we 

hat we will be ac- 


go no farther than t 

cepting the status quo as the ultimate. 
Rather, we must regain the initiative 

in forecasting the possibilities of great 

future gains under the free way of life. 

Youth is never satisfied with things as 


they are. We must have 2 future as 
well as a past. And the raw materials 
of a glorious future, which may hon- 
estly ‘be anticipated, are not lacking. 

We have the Declaration of Human 
Rights of the United Nations, which 
is one of the noblest international docu- 
ments of all time. 

We have the hope for peace repre- 
sented by the machinery of the United 
Nations, the stature of which has been 
enormously increased by its decisive 
and_ virtually unanimous condemna- 
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tion and action against the most recent 
case of aggression. 

We know the only sure road to ma- 
terial well-being—the continued ap- 
plication to industry of technology and 
the scientific method, which in them- 
selves are some of the great dividends 
of the free way of life. 

We have the possibilities for further 
moral and spiritual progress which re- 
side in religious freedom and in con- 
tinued separation of church and state. 

We have one of the great social in- 


ventions of all time, public education, 
free in spirit and open to all. 

These are but a few of the timbers 
out of which a noble edifice to ee 
the hopes and aspirations of muenkin® 
may be built. Here is a sphere of set 
tion in which education should play 
leading role. It can give our youth, i : 
communicate to all the world, an 14¢ 
alism and faith in the future out 7 
which moral, spiritual, and, if the he 
cessity is forced upon us, military % 
tory may be won. 
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PROFESSOR OF 


OST Americans have long be- 
es mle that one of the firmly 
<a “ i = of our national 
stcontion ¢ - been the principle of 
fined os . ) re and state as de- 
ree re First Amendment to the 
shall sr og in the words, Congress 
— sy law cepecnng estab- 
tice eine religion, or prohibiting the 
ae se thereof.” There has been 
a “i ts that the principle 
of is rama meant the protection 
cohetia. recdom and the right of 
ihe to worship and believe as 
This aa ii emai to conscience. 
_ iy am ne been embodied securely 
Soe second clause of the Bist 
seewtnhak which guarantees free 
dies ie . religion, and in the bills of 

ue state constitutions. — 
has foes - years, however, attention 
Of the Pc to the other aspect 
chee, Lae eip e of the separation of 
detacitenen ax as = in the First 
concerning gio oN sage eS 
Sine oT a ablishment of rel- 
deciete wo recent Supreme Court 
bee te in bey Everson and McCol- 
iver ste bs “ ce id attendant 
Siete | s i oii made it clear 

\ere is much less common agree- 

Ment in the public mind concerning 


* 
Oho on a talk given by the author in the 
ollege Lecture Series, October 27, 1950: 
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the meaning of the first clause of the 
First Amendment. 

It is the meaning of the “establish- 
clause that is now 


ment of religion” 
vigorously with 


being disputed so 
respect to its application to education. 
Some prominent Roman Catholic and 
Protestant groups are insisting that this 
clause means simply that the federal 
government may not give support or 
special privileges to a single church in 
preference to other churches. They 
thus argue that the federal and state 
governments 77/1 properly “cooper- 
ate” with many or all churches just so 
the government treats a 


and impartially and 
h the free exer- 


long as 
churches fairly 
does not interfere Wit 
cise of religion. 

This would mean for education that 
tate could constitutionally pro- 
support educational 
d to help individuals 
avail themselves of religious instruc- 
Specifically, some Protestants 
jous instruction in pub- 
Id be perfectly proper 
and indeed desirable and necessary, So 
long as sectarian instruction is not 
forced upon those who do not wish 
it, thus preserving the principle of 
freedom of conscience. Likewise, some 
Catholics argue that the use of public 
funds for the support of certain activi- 


the s' 
mote and even 
activities designe 


tion. 
argue that relig 
lic schools wou 
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ties related to their parochial schools 
not only would be permissible but 
would be a wise and desirable public 
policy. Under this heading would 
come the use of public funds for the 
transportation of children to church- 
controlled schools, free textbooks, 
school lunches, and health and medical 
services to these children. In this view 
any defensible meaning of the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state 
would permit “cooperation” between 
church and state. Such cooperation, 
they maintain, would not infringe 
upon religious freedom so long as the 
state does not give preference to a 
single “establishment of religion.” 


ORIGINAL MEANING 
OF ESTABLISHMENT 


It thus becomes necessary for Amer- 
icans and especially for professional 
educators to look again at the historical 
meaning of “an establishment of relj- 
gion” in order to see what validit 
these new arguments may have. Let us 
consider very briefly what the original 
meaning of “an establishment of reli- 
gion” was as practiced in some of the 
American colonies in the seventeenth 
century. Establishment had two as- 
pects: It meant, first, that the state 
used the force of law to give financial 
Support to the established church. The 
state levied taxes upon all persons 
without regard to their religious be- 
hiefs, collected taxes for the support 
of clergymen and for the building and 
maintaining of churches. The state 
used its coercive power to punish with 
fines or imprisonment those who failed 
to pay their religious taxes. 
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Fstablishment meant, secondly. = 
the state gave legal and moral suppe! 
to the doctrines and public worship a 
the established churches. “Phe age 
prohibited by law the free Lesaiseli ne 
religion. No religious beliefs oe 
those of the legally approved ee 
could be publicly stated or poe, 
without danger of legal punishment a 
the state. Public office holders 17 a 
state were required to be elon 
orthodox and to take an Oe 
effect. Clergymen were requirce :, 
law to conform to the ‘eee 
methods of worship of the on a 
church, and all persons, pegare — 
belief, were compelled by law mesa 
tend the public services of the yee 
lished church and were subject t0 
and penalties for failure to do Sail 

These, then, were the rwo pe “an 
aspects of the original meaning © 


ess oO 


- ani 
: Teton’? the finer 
establishment of religion”: dl yublic 
cial support of religion by | 


ecement 
funds and the legal enforeen jes f 
. = le 5 
orthodox doctrines and m0 
worship. 


ORIGINAL MEANING 
OF “‘SEPARATION 


It is clear, then, that one 


: u . co 
dominant traditions in early church 
America was the belief that ners i 
are ptue™ 
and 5 7 ate pa 

d state were legitim Pp aitce 0 


cd : ich 

tradition of “separatism” _ ee 
ac hone - a th 

as a minority viewpoint in ¢ 
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seventeenth century but which became 
a majority point of view toward the 
end of the eighteenth century. As the 
tradition of separatism won its way in 
principle, the practice of establishment 
began to crumble on many fronts, 
until a high degree of separation was 
eventually won. 

The theory of separation of church 
and state had its roots in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries among sev- 
cral Protestant sects of Europe who 
resisted any civil or ecclesiastical au- 
thority that tried to enforce uniformity 
of belief. Thus, to achieve freedom of 
conscience for themselves and for 
others they fought against any union 
of church and state. They argued that 
all churches were voluntary associa- 
tions of believers, and therefore they 
could brook no interference of the 
civil power with ecclesiastical affairs. 
Since religion is an individual rela- 
Uonship between each individual and 
God, they said, any coercion upon 
individuals is sinful and useless; the 
State must confine itself to civil affairs 
and leave religion to voluntary reli- 
$lous agencies. 
Ph cal af the most effective early 
snes - of the principle of separa- 
Wat merica was made by Roger 

illiams, who believed that conflict 
among various religions could end 
only when there was complete separa- 
tion between church and state, when 
all connections between civil and reli- 
gious authorities were cut away. 
Neither should try to control the 
affairs of the other. All religious be- 
liefs should not only be allowed free- 
dom to exist, but the state must not 


infringe the equal rights of any reli- 
gious belief, Christian or non-Chris- 
tian. He even held that freedom of 
non-belief should be allowed by the 
state. Only in these ways may the true 
welfare of the state as well as of all 
religions be achieved. 

Needless to say, such “radical” 
views as those expressed by Roger 
Williams in the seventeenth century 
did not immediately change the picture 
of the dominant outlook toward estab- 
lishment, but they did take root ever 
more firmly among larger numbers of 
people, especially among the non- 
conformist and dissenting groups that 
came to America in increasing numbers 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Above all, the most impor- 
tant factor in the growth of freedom 
was the rapid increase of a wide 
variety of religious groups which soon 
began to attack the entrenched estab- 
lishments. 

In the eighteenth century two 
things happened. The first is very 


familiar. It was the effort to maintain 


the public support of a single establish- 
e time to give 


ment but at the sam 
greater toleration to non-conformist 
religious groups. Thus gains were made 
for the “free exercise” of religion, but 
the financial support of the single es- 
tablishment was maintained. Even 
though dissenting groups could prac- 
tl m faith in public worship 


tice their ow 1 
they were still required to pay taxes 


for the single preferred church. 
Then, in several colonies a second 
thing happened, and this has either 
been forgotten or purposely over- 
looked by those who demand more 
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cooperation between church and state 
today. This was the effort to recognize 
several churches as equal menibers of 
the established religion and to give 
them all financial support through the 
force of law. The term “establish- 
ment” came to be applied, not just to 
one church, but to any and all 
churches that had legal and financial 
connections with the state. To dis- 
tinguish this form of establishment 
from the earlier form I shall call 
it a multiple establishment of religion. 

During the eighteenth century the 
dissenting groups became restless under 
the financial obligations laid upon 
them by the standing orders. Despite 
their greater freedom to organize and 
to worship they found that “free exer- 
cise” was still a shadowy grant of 
toleration so long as the single estab- 
lishments had the privileges of tax 
support. They therefore worked to 
gain exemption from .the religious 
taxes and then demanded the complete 
disestablishment of the standing orders. 
The established churches, for their 
part, tried to save what they could by 
persuading the legislatures to open up 
the tax privileges to those dissenting 
groups that had grown strong enough 
to threaten complete disestablishment. 
By this compromise more and more 
churches were admitted into the es- 
tablishment and given the legal right 
to tax their members for the support 
of their own clergymen, churches, and 
public worship. 

For example, by laws passed in 
1727 in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, Episcopalians were given the right 
to have their local taxes applied to the 


even 


; ir own clergy, 
support of their - 


though the Congregational church w 
weer widely recognized as the estab- 
lished church. But when Episcopalians 
gained the legal and financial right . 
support their own churches from os 
funds it can truly be said that a — 
tiple establishment had been achiev _ 
By the time of the First Amendme : 
in 1789, there were no longer To 
establishments of religion 10 ¢ = 
England: Massachusetts, New oan 
shire, and Connceticut used tax sat 
for the support of any air ‘of 
minister of whatever denonmnat' 
who might be elected by 
of voters in town meeting: 
multiple establishment. 
Similarly in the South all re 


4 majority 


maining 
yultip a 


out 
establishments or were 


entirely by the time of ; 
Amendment. The constitutey 
Maryland in 1776 and of South “ 
lina in 1778 contained elaborate F 
visions for multiple establishmen anid 
A bill introduced into the ative 
legislature in 1779 by 
who were trying to defeat J 
Bill for Religious Freedom ©: 
illustrates the meaning © es 
establishment as favored by aol and 
tives and as opposed by Jeffers° 
Madison. es 


The Christian Religion shall 1° ; 
coming be deemed and hel Common, 
established Religion of this cho 
wealth; and all Denominations it a 
tians demeaning themselves ae jviles* 
faithfully, shall enjoy equ! 
civil and Religious. .. . 
Whenever free male Perso i 
twenty one Years of Age, Pt° 


ns not wee 
gsing 


CHURCH 
Christian Religion, shall agree to unite 
themselves in a Society for the purpose 
of Religious Worship, they shall be con- 
stituted a Church, and esteemed and re- 
ey in Law as of the established Re- 
— 3 this Commonwealth, and on 
ies to the General Assembly 
oe entitled to be incorporated and 
ae ney equal Privileges with any 
a, ‘ achey of Christians, and all that 
‘i ociate with them for the purpose 
of Religious Worship shall be esteemed 
as belonging to the Society so called. 


THE FIRST AMENDMENT 
P This was the conservatives’ defini- 
ton of “establishment of religion.” It 
ahd meant multiple establishment. 
- Was this meaning that Jefferson had 
R mind when he wrote in his Bill for 
nt Freedom, which was finally 
man shall : irginia in 1786, “That no 
Seam Te condprlied to frequent or 
Op tn Me poeta. plane, 
Staved 44 ry whatsoever.” Jefferson also 
ed that no person ought to be com- 
ig to bi eae even his own min- 
tee he as this meaning of establish- 
* Be Madison had in mind when 
oe a < leading part in framing the 
Bechara. of the First Amendment 
any Mane the Congress from making 
of ws respecting an establishment 
Igion. 
oe “establishment” came to be 
ai as , Not just to one church, but to 
Y or all churches that had legal and 
nancial connections with the state. 
hc extended meaning of “establish- 
those. was widely recognized at the 
this of the passing of the First Amend- 
t. Any cooperation between the 


1 
eon Eckenrode, Separation of Church and 
© in Virginia (Richmond, 1910), pp. 58-59: 


1 
Malics added.) 
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state and any or all churches was con- 
sidered to be “establishment.” It was 
this expanded meaning of multiple es- 
tablishment that the First Amendment 
was designed to prevent on the na- 
tional level as well as to prevent the 
narrow establishment of a single 
church. 

It is this meaning of multiple estab- 
lishment which has been forgotten, 
conveniently overlooked, or never 
understood by the various groups to- 
day who urge that “cooperation” 
between church and state is admissible 
so long as the state treats all religious 
groups equally and fairly, That was 
exactly the purpose of the several 
colonial provisions for multiple estab- 
lishment and it was exactly the purpose 
of the attempts made in Virginia to 
multiple establishment. Of 
course, they would have ruled out 
some sects which the dominant 
churches did not consider to be “safe” 
or legitimate religious groups, but the 
principle of multiple establishment is 


the same whether few, many, or all 


religious groups are taken into it. The 
. 7s have to decide 


state would alway lec 
what was and what was not a religious 
group if it set out to “cooperate” with 


them all. 
I am convinced, too, that this mean- 


ing of multiple establishment was out- 
lawed by the constitutions of the new 
states of the West when they were 
admitted to the Union. Note, for ex- 
ample, in the Kentucky constitution 
of 1792 the prohibition of support for 
any religion (that is, no single or 
multiple establishment) as well as the 
guarantee of free exercise of religion: 


achieve 
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That all men have a natural and 
indefeasible right to worship Almighty 
God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences; that no man of right 
can be compelled to attend, erect, o7 
support any place of worship, or to main- 
tain any ministry against his consent, 
that no human authority can in any case 
whatever control or interfere with the 
rights of conscience; and that no prefer- 
ence shall ever be given by law to any 
religious societies or modes of worship.” 


A careful inspection of state con- 
stitutions will show that virtually 
every state constitution contains a 
similar prohibition against support of 
any place of worship or maintenance 
of any ministry of religion. The inten- 
tion in all these provisions is clearly 
to prohibit “an establishment of reli- 
gion,” and I am convinced that these 
state provisions as well as the first 
amendment were all intended to pro- 
hibit multiple establishment as well as 
single establishment. They are all a 
part of the same historical process. 


THE FOURTEENTH 
AMENDMENT 

The final step in the application of 
the basic principle of separation on the 
national level began with the adoption 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
United States constitution in 1868. The 
first section of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment reads as follows: 


No state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or 
Immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any state deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor deny 


° Thorpe, op. cit., 


Vol. IH, p. 1274. [tali 
added] Pp 1274 Ics 
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site vist 2, Newman ie 
to any person within its jurisdiction tl 
equal protection of the laws. 
con- 
rons 


Thus were achieved through 
stitutional amendment those linntaner 
upon the states with respect to cM" 
liberties which the bill of rights 7 
the Constitution forbids to the are 
government itself. What the ae’ 
government cannot do, the states an t 
ait do. The Fourteenth Amendmen™ 
was in direct line with the principle 
of the first ten amendments. — 

During the last rwenty-five 
the Supreme Court has made = nent 
ous aspects of the First Ante ar 
applicable to the states by ati eg 0 
teenth Amendment. A whole serie hy 
cases bearing on freedom of eo 
press, assembly, and petition bi . 40'8 
cided in the 1930's. During rie a 
the Supreme Court made th fp 
exercise-of-religion clause Loe 
Amendment applicable to 
through the Fourteenth A i 
In 1947 the Supreme Cour next 


: - the 
in the Everson case took ™®, oy 


t 
logical step and gave the same Me ge 
pretation to the establishmen” 
ligion clause of the First Amen 5 ates 
and made it applicable t om amet 
through the Fourteenth Amem™ cout 
In the Everson case the Suprem® (jth 
majority stated the princip’< 
which the minority agree) | 


The “establishment of ie f 
of the First Amendment MC rede of 
ne 


years 
“yarle 


nendn 


taal” 
jon Je* 


. . a ec jth 
this: Neither a state not a eit 
Government can set up a chu! gio™ tf 


: : > reli 
can pass laws which aid one". 
alin - prefer om 
all religions, or prefei vn any 9 
another. No tax 1 on su gs 
large or small, can be levie institl” 
any religious activities OT 
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whatever they may be called, or what- 
ever form they may adopt to teach or 
practice religion. . . . In the words of 
Jefferson, the clause against establish- 
= of religion by law was intended to 

ect “a wall of separation between 
Church and State.” 


No clearer statement could be made 
to show that the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state as defined in 
the Everson case is in direct line with 
the historic meaning of the separation 
of church and state in America. Thus, 
the Supreme Court gradually brought 
its decisions into line with the intent 
of the framers of the First and Four- 
teenth Amendments. In order to pro- 
tect the civil rights of all American 
—_e the federal government has 
ee to enforce separation of 
Shia : and state upon the several 
estab]; 2, prohibiting single or multiple 
Ax § ishments of religion in the states. 
— throughout this discus- 
alwa establishment of religion has 

ays implied legal and financial sup- 
apg religion. State support for one 
er hoa religions, whether pre- 
hibited te or impartially, is thus pro- 
of the ; ae from being a perversion 
the hina meaning of separation, 
Son eq neiple enunciated in the cae 
the < 1s the logical culmination o 
the authentic historical tradition of 
and ee of separation of church 
1776 oi as it has developed from 

© the present time. 


MEANING OF SEPARATION 
FOR EDUCATION 


Now, what does this historical tradi- 
t : : 
1 of separation mean for education? 


The transition from private to public 
education in America took place in the 
first half of the nineteenth century 
after the principle of the separation of 
church and state had been clearly 
stated on both national and state levels 
but before it had been applied every- 
where in practice. Indeed, education 
is one of the best examples to show 
how the principle itself came to be 
applied in practice during the early 
decades of the new nation. The prin- 
ciple of separation as applied to educa- 
tion was well developed in most states 
by the Civil War, and by the turn of 
the twentieth century the principle of 
separation was widely accepted as ap- 
plicable to American public education 
in virtually all states. There were, 
however, wide variations of interpreta- 
tion concerning what the principle 
meant for practice. 

During this historical proces 
of the difficult issues of separation in 
education have centered around two 
main problem areas, namely, the use 
of public funds for religious schools, 
and religious instruction in the public 
schools. In its most general form the 
principle of separation of church and 
state came to embrace these two 


propositions: 


1. Public funds sh 


for religious schools. _ 
3, Religious instruction shall not be 


given in the public schools. 


s most 


all not be used 


It was a long and painful process to 
achieve these principles in practice and 
indeed they have not been uniformly 
applied everywhere even today, prin- 
cipally because of lack of under- 
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standing of this history or a refusal to 
accept its meaning. In general, the 
process of arriving at agreement on 
these two principles during the nine- 
teenth century went through several 
stages somewhat similar to the stages 
through which the principle of separa- 
tion itself went during the eighteenth 
century. These stages were, of course, 
not parallel in time, but the general 
trend to the end of the nineteenth 
century is unmistakable.+ 

In general, America moved away 
from sectarian schools designed to pro- 
mote established religious doctrines 
and worship and moved toward a com- 
mon school supported by _ public 
funds, free and available to all, and 
designed to promote democratic citi- 
zenship. The curriculum of American 
schools moved away from a content 
permeated with religion toward a con- 
tent based upon geeulae know ledge and 
morality. 

When the educational revival of the 
1820's to 1850's began to gain momen- 
tum, the advocates of a public school 
system ran head on into the issue of 
separation. The first attempts of the 
educational reformers to resolve the 
issue and to create a common school 
free to all and aimed at creating a 
democratic citizenry took the form of 
the non-sectarian religious public 
school. Horace Mann and other re- 
formers had seen that a common 
school supported by public taxation 
could not include the teaching of any 
sectarian doctrines under the principle 


* For a more extensive discussion of this pene 
see R. Freeman Butts, The American Tradition 
im Religion and Education, Chapter V. Beacon 
Press. Boston, 1950. 
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of separation as they understood it 
They, however, believed that the re- 
quirements of religious freedom could 
be maintained if the public schoo 
simply divorced ~~ from sectarian 
religious instruction. But they also be- 
lieved that the common clements ° 
education should include moral educa 
tion that would be based upon the con 
mon clements of Christianity to W hich 
all Christian seers would agree 0f t0 
which they would take no ¢ 
In general, these ‘ ron clements 
took two forms; namely, reaching we 
common. Christian, virtues ne" 
honesty, fairness, and truth. and als 
reading of the Bible as containing che 
common elements of Christian morals 
but reading ir with no comment in 
order not to introduce sectarian biases: 
On this basis, they felt justified 
requiring support of the non- ane 
religious public school by taxa 
upon all citizens. 


xyception 


‘comn 


moral 


any 


cs eat TOe 
NO RELIGIOUS INSTRUC! 


IN PUBLIC SCILOOLS 


If America had remained + 
sively Protestant country, this 
might have satisfied many 
despite the clear fact that i 
sectarian public school repres™ € 
form of cooperation betw vig che 
and many religious groups: ! 

a multiple establishment of relist ion 5 
education. The practica il 4 
arose, however, because Americ: in 
came increasingly heterogen’” ve ip 
religious belief. ‘The great ineréa Ger 
immigr ation from Ireland a" fe) 86° 
many in the period from 1820 Ror 
brought large numbers 0 


jJu? 


a 


CHURCH 


Catholics to America. When faced 
with the prospect of sending their 
children to the so-called “non-sec- 
tarian” public school, they soon raised 
the objection that what seemed to be 
non-sectarian” to Protestants was 
actually “sectarian”? to Catholics. 
Catholics, therefore, objected to the 
sectarian quality of the public schools 
and made two general efforts to 
oe simian, They tried to 
Sica aie Hon-secwarian in- 
Bibl 1, including reading of the 
a pool pr from the public 
share en they tried to obtain a 
com a mie public funds for their 
their — schools in order that 
fee eh ait. conscience would not 
public - 7 being forced to attend 
ings om i nga! where Protestant teach- 

1 c pi esented. 
ete iy situation which brought 
tion ai SS > the principle of separa- 
Necessary si and state and made 
ne md ir—eee to education. 
overs, * — after years of con- 
eit d - agitation, was that the 
the only ' Fa decided that 
sion me Weng and practicable deci- 
alton : “ ollow the principles of 
tection Sei eve that true pro- 
requires tha ais rights of conscience 
e iminated F all religious instruction be 
Mat no pr a the public schools and 
‘Upport oe ane funds be used for the 

t of religious schools. 

teeny second half of the nine- 
€hirstion i oi the principle — of 
“hrough he sci spread rapidly 
@ national bese and even became 
* prohibiti — hice he general, 
ion against use of public 
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funds for sectarian purposes became 
almost universal among the states by 
1900, and the prohibition of religious 
instruction in the public schools wus 
also widespread. 

The one point that remained most 
in doubt as to practice was whether 
the reading of the Bible in public 
schools violated the principle of separa- 
tion. Ir cannot be blinked that some 
courts ruled that the Bible was mot 
sectarian instruction provided it was 
read without comment and if students 
ted were excused from tak- 


who objec 
art. These decisions reflected the 


ing p 
continuing belief among many persons 


thar multiple establishment in educa- 
if non-sectarian, was perfectly 
Id not violate freedom 
of worship and conscience. Other 
courts, however, have held exactly the 
e, that Bible reading was sec- 


he eyes of Catholics, Jews, 


tarian in t 
and non-believers and therefore should 


be prohibited as unconstitutional be- 
cause it in effect created a multiple 


establishment of religion. 


tion, 
proper and wou 


opposit 


NO PUBLIC FUNDS FOR 
RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS 


The achievement of complete sepa- 


ration with regard to prohibiting the 
use of public funds for sectarian 
schools was even more universally 
widespread by 1900. The movement 
eained great headway following the 
Civil War. One of the reasons for this 
acceleration was the fact that the 
Roman Catholic Church redoubled its 
efforts to achieve a share of the public 
funds for its own parochial schools. 
This effort undoubtedly redoubled the 
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efforts of other groups to prevent such 
outcome. These struggles took place 
on the national level as well as among 
the states. Virtually all states included 
some form of constitutional provision 
to prohibit tax funds for sectarian 
purposes. This movement was un- 
doubtedly hastened by the action of 
the federal government. Congress re- 
quired that all new states admitted to 
the Union after 1876 must adopt an 
irrevocable ordinance that not only 
guaranteed religious freedom but also 
required the states to include a 
provision 

for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a system of public schools, 
which shall be open to all the children 


of said State and free from sectarian 
control. 


Congress was thus reflecting the 
trend that by this time had begun to 
sweep the country to establish com- 
mon school systems based upon separa- 
tion of church and state and it lent 
the authority of the federal govern- 
ment to that movement. 

One other aspect of the national 
struggle over the religious issue in the 
nineteenth century should be men- 
tioned. That has to do with the efforts 
in the Congress to achieve federal aid 
for education during the 1870’s and 
1880's. Much of the impetus behind 
the proposals of the Hoar bill of 1870 
and the Blair bills of the 1880’s came 
from Republican desires to promote 
systems of common schools in the 
Southern states, but the religious issue 
was inevitably injected. The Catholic 

Church opposed federal aid to the 
states if it was to be confined to pub- 
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lic schools, but on occasion favored 
federal aid if it was to be divided 
fairly among public and parochial 
schools. Sufficient support to pass @ 
federal aid bill was never achieved 1 
both houses of Congress at once, so 
federal aid for general purposes Q 
education had to wait at least unt 
the twentieth century. In its appro 
priation acts for the District of Colum- 
bia in 1896 and 1897, Congress ex: 
pressed a national policy in conformity 
with the policy of the vast majority 2 
the states: 

And it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Government of the Leet 
States to make no appropriation f 
money or property for the purpose 
founding, maintaining, oF aiding ef 
payment for services, expenses, OF ott 
wise, any church or religious ¢ 
tion, or any institution or society n- 
is under sectarian or ecclesiastic? 
trol.... 


al 

If this declared policy of the ane 
government which squares with ‘est 
no-establishment clause of the Fi bs 
Amendment is maintained when ily 
eral aid to general education is fina 


ef 
voted by Congress, the worst a 
Bam & ” oO 
of divisive conflicts over relig d. 
yoide 


issues in education will be 4 “et 
The Smith-Hughes Act of ee) chat 


desirable pattern when it provi te 
No portion of any moneys approPs” ine 
under this Act for the benefit ot i” 
States shall be applied, directly ¢ any 
directly, . . . for the suppolt 7 com 
religious or privately owne 

ducted school or college. 


ly 

If federal aid is granted direct Y ne 

indirectly to religious schoo! co” 
cruel struggles of the nineteen? 
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tury will be repeated many fold, and 
this time with much more disastrous 
effect. The safest and the wisest policy 
both for the civil community and for 
the various religious communities is to 
adhere to the principle of separation of 
church and state defined so clearly 
in principle in the First Amendment 
and so nearly achieved in educational 
practice by 1900. In the course of 125 
es ws national and state history it 
red eam clear to most Americans 
nat de to achieve a common 
rates ei religiously divided society 
vélipions le giving up of sectarian and 
seas Instruction in the public 

and the founding of public 


educati i 
- cation upon a secular democratic 
ase, 


RENE 

mania DEMANDS FOR ESTAB- 
ISE ee = 
SHMENT IN RECENT YEARS 


ae “ —— . the twentieth 
Gace he , the most note- 
ina ner mob have been the 
& i 2 : _ to reopen the ques- 
Teal at Geen oe ue 
oll tee ce etween the churches 
Baresi state in education. Only the 
Sie he pesogs of a few of these efforts 

! ade here. 
sitet respect to the issue of 
sffeire mee 3 for sectarian schools the 
dite no longer to gain public funds 

ctly. The efforts in the past fifty 
Years, and especially in the past twenty 
years, have been directed toward gain- 
Ing indirect support. By and large, 
Catholic groups have been primarily 
salsa in these efforts. When ef- 
orts to achieve direct aid have proved 
unsuccessful, demands have been made 


for public funds to support educational 
activities vot directly involving class- 
room teaching, sach as public funds 
for transportation of children to paro- 
chial schools, providing free textbooks 
and health services at public expense 
to children in parochial schools, and 
the use of parochial school buildings 
with their religious teachers as public 
schools. Financial support has been 
granted by several of the states on 
some of these issues. These states would 
also be able to use federal funds for 
such purposes under present proposals 
to grant federal funds for any purpose 
for which the several states grant state 
funds. This provision was contained 
in the Taft bill as passed by the Senate 
in the Eightieth Congress in 1948 and 
again by the Senate in 1949- 

The argument in favor of this prac- 
tice is that public funds used for these 
indirect purposes are aids to the chil- 
dren and not aids to the religious 
schools as such. The opposing position 
has been that indirect aid which helps 
children to receive religious instruc- 
tion in religious schools is just as much 
aid to the religious school as 1s direct 
aid. Without making distinctions that 
may be necessary in individual cases, 
the whole meaning of the historic prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state 

oints to the prohibition of indirect aid 
to religious schools just as fully as it 
does to direct aid. Both indirect and 
direct aid would be tantamount to 
multiple establishment of religion. The 

rinciple of separation prohibits mul- 
tiple establishment as completely as it 
does single establishment. Any form 
of legal cooperation is prohibited. 
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Secondly, with respect to the issue 
of religious instruction in the public 
schools the effort is no longer to teach 
specific sectarian doctrines as a regular 
part of the school curriculum. That, 
too, has been effectively prohibited by 
the first one hundred and twenty-five 
years of our national history. But since 
1goo the demand has grown insistently, 
largely from Protestant groups, that 
the Bible should be widely read in the 
public schools on the ground that it is 
not sectarian instruction. Several states 
have passed laws making it compulsory 
or permissible. The courts have been 
divided but the majority has decided 
that Bible reading without comment 
by the teacher is permissible. The latest 
instance was a decision in New Jersey 
recently permitting Bible reading in 
the schools. 

Other points of issue have in- 
volved the practice of holding reli- 
gious exercises in the public schools 
and the employment of public school 
teachers who wear religious garb. 
Again the courts have been divided, 
but often find such practices permis- 
sible. The greatest spread of religious 
instruction has been achieved through 
the practice of excusing pupils during 
school hours to attend religious in- 
struction given by their own religious 
instructors, either within or outside the 
ublic school building. This, the so- 
called “released time” practice, arose 
when it became clear that the principle 
of separation prohibited the practice of 
direct sectarian instruction in the pub- 
lic schools. ; 

Again, without regard to individual 
variations in practice, it seems evident 


from the historical principle of separa- 
tion of church and state, as here de- 
as these fall 
state 

To 


scribed, that such practices : 
well within the framework of 
promotion of religious instruction. 
non-Protestants the reading of 
King James version of the Bible must 
indeed seem to be sectarian religious 
instruction and must come within che 


: : : “Left © 
meaning of multiple establishment | 
yolics 


religion. Likewise, to non-Catl : 
+ ee . echoc 

the use of Catholic parochial sch 
nt o 


buildings and the employme ; 
Catholic nuns in their religious ie 
must seem to be state support bor ie 
tarian religious instruction. similar’) 
to all who may not find their ; 
specific religious beliefs represente’ 
a program of “released time” religt 
instruction during public school —. 
such a practice must sccm tO he a - ich 
tiple establishment of religion win 


‘sen tats 
] ; F oe aociene 
violates their own rights of conse 


SEPARATION DESIRABLE IN 
FUTURE AS IN PAST 
Finally, to all who accept th 
torical meaning of the separatio” 
church and state as described — 
must be clear that individual prac iis 
should be examined in the light ° very 
history. To be sure, we have . for 
right to make common decision” put 
change in our historic traditio™ pe 
the choices before us cannot wis tio™ 
made without regard to the vue re 
that live on in us. If we decte? ; io? 
turn to some form of “cooper ust 
between church and state, We cba 
take responsibility for ela of 
we are returning to some ust 


e wD 
establishment of religion 20 


¢ his: 
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be prepared for the consequences. 
We must realize that when we do so 
we run the risk of stimulating divisive 
forces in the American community, 
and the churches must realize that 
when they ask for any form of co- 
Operation or religious establishment 
they run the risk of increasing the 
amount of state control over religion. 
dT © all to whom the meaning of this 
history is clear such a return becomes 
ha to genuine freedom of religion 
: sn ely rights of conscience, 
First —— the members ot the 
shes Sonat so clearly saw when 
i, oe the first amendment ft 
breae uted States Constitution. The 
vie dope for religious freedom 
of aie = saw, to make matters 
Sion ate, Icy a matter of common 
without cout ere ile ae 
This is tri to religious sanctions. 
Seb e essence of the principle of 
paration of church and state. As the 
government of the United States rests 
ae these common secular decisions 
bd bcnge possible community, $0 
public pe poles and program of 
mie education rest. upon similar 
ar decisions. 

ear ap above all, decisions of 
tebe pe Siemans be made in the 
the “general welfare” rather 


in yon of religious prefer- 
es or relig : 
middle gan ours ets 
ake such decisions 
on the basis of the common, secular 
agreements of a community made up 
of differing religious orientations is a 
necessity that need not be a matter of 
hostility to religion in any form. It is 
simply a recognition of the realities of 
the bitter American experience with 
establishments of religion and the 
struggles involved in achieving separa- 
tion of church and state. Neutrality 
of the state toward religion does not 
reflect an anti-religious attitude. Neu- 
trality and not “cooperation” is re- 
quired if America is to achieve genuine 
equality of religious conscience which 
is at the heart of our basic civil rights. 
Neutrality and not “cooperation” of 
church and state 1s definitely required 
if America is to avoid the double pit- 
falls of the established religions © 
earlier times and the attacks upon reli- 
vious freedom of more recent times. 


Central to this task is the achievement 
f a common elemen- 


] dedicated 


gers and dedicated to t 
democratic heritage which 


our. basic 
the values of 


relies SO heavily upo? 


genuine religious freedom. 
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HANGING the curriculum in order 
i keep it abreast of current de- 
mands for education is a difficult un- 
dertaking. The success with which the 
task can be discharged is directly re- 
lated to the administrative provisions 
in a school system. Administrative ar- 
rangements may either facilitate cur- 
riculum change or make it difficult, if 
not impossible. It is the purpose here 
to consider major features of school 
organization and administration as they 
concern curriculum improvement. 

ROLE OF CENTRAL OFFICE 

First of all, it is important in admin- 
istering a school system that the role of 
the central office in curriculum im- 
provement be recognized. The func- 
tion of central leadership should be 
clearly conceived and the administra- 
tive organization of the central staff 
and the selection of personnel should 
be such as to serve this function. The 
principal services which should be ren- 
dered by the central office are in- 
dicated by the following criteria. 


*Because of the importance of this problem 
we are reprinting here a chapter from Curricu- 
lum Improvement in Public School Systems, 
by Caswell and Associates. Published Novem- 
ber, 1950, by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The central office staff should pro- 
vide leadership in a continuing analysts 
of curriculum problems and needs and 
in the fornulation of a comprehens!ve 
program to meet them. The educa- 
tional needs of a community, particu- 
larly a community which involves 
many different neighborhoods, vatY 
widely. Provision for the education ° 
young children, for the handicappe* 
for vocational education, and for adult 
education must be considered along 
with general elementary and secon’, 
ary education. In all of these aspec> o 
education there are curriculum ptO”” 
lems of great difficulty. It is the respon” 
sibility of the central office staff in cur- 
riculum to stimulate and lead the reach 
ing personnel in analyzing the nee" 
for education in the community serve 
and in formulating a program to meet 
these needs. It is. important that the 
central office staff not formulate it 
program and expect the larger scho® 
staff to carry the plan into operatio! 
without question. Rather, the g% 
should be to stimulate and lea thé 
total school staff in the analysis ° 
problems and needs and in the form! 
lation of plans. The central office sta ‘ 
should do much of the detail and oA 
large responsibility in collecting a 
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and bringing before the larger group 
evidences of unmet needs. — - 
The central office staff has particu- 
lar responsibility for maintaining a 
community-wide view of education. 
Tt should be sensitive to the broad 
educational needs. If adult education 
IS nonexistent in a community, the 
central office staff should become 
aware of this lack through its continu- 
ous study of community needs for edu- 
cation. If education in the arts is gen- 
erally inadequate, the central office 
Staff should become sensitive to this as 
a shortage. In brief, the central office 
Staff in curriculum is the group in a 
School system which, beyond all others, 
should be constantly alert to the broad 
community needs for education and 
should be leading in the formulation 
of a program to meet them. 
“ mice office staff should fos- 
the Aeon of group purpose among 
2ytheres 1 ve oad workers in a school 
el fe t *e a well-known psychologi- 
Stren t that group purpose is a far 
Tonger motivating force than indi- 
Wet: purpose. To feel that one is 
ed a team and that what one does 
eas tiny in the success of the 
rale. Co, great factor in building mo- 
of Oe an effective means 
velop = good work done is to de- 
ra indistae purpose to which the vari- 
ld iduals involved subscribe. This 
oer in school systems as it 
in industrial plants where much 
the research on group morale has 
en done. 
on fe there is a more important rea- 
tes . the development of group pur- 
Na school system. A sound edu- 


cational program is far more than a 
collection of individual activities car- 
ried on by teachers, supervisors, and 
principals. When each works in a con- 
siderable amount of isolation, the best 
results cannot be achieved. If a con- 
tinuous curriculum with breadth and 
consistency is to be provided, the work 
of teachers must be interrelated and 
complementary. This can be achieved 
only through commonly held goals. 
Consequently, it is a matter of impor- 
tance that provision be made in a 
school system for the conscious foster- 
ing of group purposes. The central of- 
fice staff in curriculum should organ- 
ize its work to contribute to this end. 
The central office staff should pro- 
vide for the coordination of the activi- 
ties of various instructional workers so 
that a unified curriculum is developed. 
Some years ago a study was made in a 
large school system to determine the 
number of different persons who le- 
gally could enter a classroom with 
some sort of supervisory authority. It 
was found that the number exceeded 
one hundred and fifty. This is an ex- 
treme case, but the fact is that in 
a large number of school systems 
many individuals are involved in some 
way in developing the curriculum. 
When these individuals operate inde- 
pendently, without knowledge of what 
the others are doing, a very disinte- 
grating influence 1s exerted on the 
classroom. It is disconcerting to a 
teacher, to say the least, to have one 
supervisory staff member propose a 
program which may be in conflict with 
that proposed by another. And even 
when major conflicts do not exist, a uni- 
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fied curriculum is difficult to achieve 
under such circumstances. 

In the final analysis the classroom 
teacher is the key person in develop- 
ing a well-balanced and consistent cur- 
riculum, but the teacher may be greatly 
aided or handicapped by the way in 
which instructional services are pro- 
vided. Good central leadership should 
organize and relate such services so 
that the teacher is aided in secing the 
interrelationships of the various aspects 
of the curriculum and in incorporating 
them into a unified program for chil- 
dren. Fach member of a supervisory 
staff should find it necessary to view 
his concern, whatever it may be, in the 
setting of the entire curriculum. Ade- 
quate central leadership in curriculum 
improvement will result in this being 
done. 

The central office staff should pro- 
vide resource specialists needed upon 
occasion, but not continuously, im the 
individual school. It is generally rec- 
ognized that classroom teachers can 
profit from having available certain 
types of specialized services to aid 
them in their work. Assistance is fre- 
quently provided in art, music, physi- 
cal education, and health education. 
The particular specializations that may 
be of greatest use differ from school 
to school, depending upon the level 
and type of preparation the classroom 
teachers have had. In general it seems 
that resource specialists are concen- 
trated unduly in the so-called special 
subjects. Specialists in areas such as 
child study, community resources, and 
materials of instruction have much to 
contribute. 


Few individual schools can afford 
the full-time use of resource specialists. 
Consequently, they must be provided 
ona system-wide basis. Such resource 


personnel become an important part 
of the central office staff. It is doubt- 
ful that this term, traditionally applied 
to special supervisors and directors, 
best defines the function which they 
should serve in a modern program. 
This point will be dealt with later 10 
greater detail. It will be noted that the 
term resource specialist has been usee 
in the discussion thus far. Resource 
specialists in a central office stall who 
serve as consultants im developing the 
curriculum in individual schools sug” 
gests the type of service needed 1n a 
modern instructional program. 
The central office staff should stim: 
late creative leadership among the ene 
tire teaching force. The central office 
staff for curriculum development is as~ 
signed formal responsibility for leader 
ship in curriculum improvement 
if this staff expects or undertakes t 
provide within its own personne’ ‘i 
or even a major part of the function” 
ing leadership needed in good curricl 


7 qin 
lum work, a limited program 18 en 
to result. For this reason, one of a 


most important tests of central 0 
personnel is the extent to whie® ip 
stimulates and discovers leaders" 
throughout the school syste™ at 
It has been stated many cumes oa 
all classroom teachers are essential a . 
ticipants in curriculum improve” 2 
So also are all others who influence ‘ 
struction. Within this widely ea 
personnel there are many po 


: : om 
leaders, and in the manifold and ¢ 


jt 


oe) 
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= Srconiga ge itt exnciontum im- 
should be a — . leadership 
: utilized. When it is a con- 
stant concern of the central office staff 
ve er de these potential leaders and 
jo i; , use of their abilities, the dan- 
ch A Pingegomee program's being 
‘eroide a central office concern 
ees d and the leadership power is 

oP ied many times. 
; pele office staff responsible 
shames : “I is iniprovenent should 
eat se bitin relations avith person- 
a in wmesee for other phases of 
entthonts hese is facilitated. The 
Sitemer am oe Ne influenced by the 
‘itches Ant i. ee phases of school op- 
tons pe ne than direct curriculum 
whieh a condinntad, The way in 
ine: Pe dae ong supphis are man- 
teaches ad esa aid or hinder the 
Comet. ee ee 
agreed th: wm: Te for example, it 1s 
flexibilit ae a considerable degree of 
he a pr scomy be characteristic of 
in part i ge this will be defeated 
tion wife a rigid supply administra- 
requests fo Tequixes teachers to file all 
time of nee spplies well before the 
influence ith sri buildings greatly 
can be ao oe of curriculum that 
that instru oropee If it is conceived 
Matter af eo should be largely a 
rooms Rt tone and study, class- 
able passa 1 space for desks and reason- 

Ut if 4 cn a are all that is required. 
as Ssh ine wer ype conceived 
Construction bone Semowiiee ag 
ne iS a ¢ atization, and 
f school buildir quite a different kind 

puilding is needed. 


It should be the responsibility of the 
central office staff concerned with the 
curriculum to work with other phases 
of the administration of a school sys- 
tem so that curriculum requirements 
are understood and interpreted in re- 
lation to the various functions. In the 
final analysis everything that is done in 
a school system affects the curriculum 
in some way. Sometimes these rela- 
tionships seem slight and the curricu- 
lum implications of particular actions 
appear remote. They are real neverthe- 
less, and it is of great importance to 
have them constantly brought to at- 
tention if the optimum curriculum is 
to be developed. 


THE PLACE OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL 


In order that the broad conception 
of administrative function as related 
to curriculum improvement may be 
complete, it is necessary to consider 
the place of the individual school in 
curriculum development. Tradition- 
ally, great emphasis has been placed on 
system-wide work on the curriculum. 
More recently there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of some curriculum 
workers to discount such activity heav- 
ily and to devote almost exclusive at- 
: he individual school. The 


tention to tl 
result of this shift in some instances 


has been to minimize the function of 
a central office staff. Thus, determina- 
tion of the role of the individual school 
in relation to the function and organ- 
ization of a central office staff is of 
major importance in planning curricu- 
lum work ina school system. The pre- 
ceding discussion of the function of 
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the central office staff provides some 
indication of the writer’s view of the 
role of the individual school. More ex- 
plicit consideration will now be given 
to this matter. 

It is the writer’s view that the in- 
dividual school should be the opera- 
tional and planning unit for curricu- 
lum work. This does not mean that 
there should be no system-wide pro- 
gram of curriculum improvement. The 
reasons for making the individual 
school the operational and planning 
unit are quite simple. If a curriculum 
is to have continuity, unity, and bal- 
ance, planning must focus on given 
pupils in a particular environment. The 
proper relationship between art and 
arithmetic is quite largely an academic 
matter until the question is asked with 
regard to a specified group of children. 
Utilization of community resources has 
little meaning until it is dealt with in 
relation to a particular school in a par- 
ticular neighborhood. In other words, 
in order to develop a good curricu- 
lum, planning must be in terms of ac- 
tual children in actual neighborhoods 
by teachers who have to carry the plans 


into operation. This is the only way 
to secure the essential participation of 
all teachers in curriculum planning and 
to get planning which views the child 
as a whole ina particular environment. 

As was suggested earlier, this does 
not mean that all curriculum work 
should be on the individual school 
basis. As the staffs of schools work on 
their programs they will discover that 
they have many problems and needs 


in common with other schools in the 
system. At these points it often will be 


found advantageous to share experl- 
ence. Also, as broader issues are dis- 
covered it will become desirable to get 
a system-wide view of them. Thus, 
matters of common concern are dis- 
covered, and plans should be made for 
cooperative work upon them. Some 
things, such as the broad goals of edu- 
cation and the general plan of curricu- 
lum organization, will be of concern 
to all schools. Other matters may be 
of interest to only a few schools. At 
what time these various problems are 
dealt with and by whom will be de- 
termined by the situations in the vat” 
ous schools. 

In brief, the “grass roots’ 
eihich sews the individual. sehoal ® 
the operational and planning unit does 
not mean that each school in a system 
should go its own way without © 
for the others. It means, rather 
problems which are dealt with 
system-wide or partial-system 
should arise out of work done by ae 
dividual school staffs and feed bae 
into use through these staffs. The chan” 
nel is from the individual school to mn 
system and back to the individu 
school rather than from the top dow™ 
as under the traditional system? 
approach. 


i approach 


egar 
chat 


@ 


wiMinisraativE oneastZ*™ 


The next consideration is the ich 
of administrative organization , on 
will facilitate desirable curricul” 
work. Administrative organiza? 
should be so arranged as to &, g 
the educational ends that are a 
sought. It is quite possible for of? 
operate otherwise. Every plan of 
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ganization is based on certain assump- 
tions with regard to the curriculum. 
Not infrequently there is conflict be- 
tween the stated curriculum assump- 
tions accepted by a school and the ones 
that actually underlie the organization 
in operation. . 
Historically, as was noted earlier, 
the curriculum in American schools 
Was based on subjects developed as 
Separate areas of study. Quite appro- 
priate to this conception, an adminis- 
trative plan was followed in many 
school systems which provided for a 
director of a subject field and staff of 
Supervisors working with him. The ex- 
tent to which all subjects were covered 
varied from school system to school 
System, depending upon the size of the 
System and other local factors. Often 
general supervisors were given respon- 
sibility for a group of subjects, such as 
arithmetic, reading, and language. This 
rganization, with variations, 1s still 
ing employed in a large number of 
school systems. ‘ 
4 This plan is admirably suited to 
cee tae a curriculum organized 
ie ee discrete subjects and having a 
ity Ty egree of system-wide uniform- 
en Che director and the supervisory 
vel ma given field customarily de- 
is = curriculum plan and this plan 
Sdhant on effect throughout the entire 
Oper System. Supervision assures the 
ation of the plan. 
‘ ene as a school system accepts 
Gicua curriculum conceptions 1n- 
deeiae that the anne 
ent subi @ organized around independ- 
should ject fields, and two, that there 
be a high degree of system- 


wide uniformity—this administrative 
setup is excellent. But many school sys- 
tems have moved away from these as- 
sumptions, accepting others which dif- 
fer markedly. Development of the cur- 
riculum as a whole, with emphasis on 
pupil purposes and interests and on the 
interrelationships of subject matter 
from various fields, is considered es- 
sential. Variations among schools are 
recognized and system-wide uniform- 
ity is sought only in broad matters, 
such as general objectives and scope of 
opportunity. When these conceptions 
are the accepted ones, the plan of 
administrative organization described 
above becomes quite inappropriate. 
What is wanted is not an independent 
yrogram in art for the system as a 
whole but an appropriate emphasis on 
art within the unified program of each 
school. Continuation of a plan of ad- 
ministrative organization based upon 
one sct of assumptions about the cur- 
riculum after others have been ac- 
cepted leads to conflict and confusion 
in curriculum work. It is therefore im- 
ortant that those in positions of re- 
sponsibility in a school system examine 
the conceptions of the curriculum 
which are accepted as desirable and 
assure themselves that administrative 
organization js consistent with these 
conceptions. ; 

Frequently it 1s not possible, because 
of personnel, for organization to keep 
abreast of developing conceptions of 
the curriculum. Personnel selected 
with one approach to the curriculum 
in mind may not readily shift to an- 
other. Almost always it is necessary to 


make some compromises in plan of 
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organization. Continuous long-range 
planning which recognizes the need 
for in-service education of central of- 
fice staff members as well as classroom 
teachers, and which takes advantage 
of retirements and the possibility of 
shifting assignments, will make it pos- 
sible to develop in most school sys- 
tems an administrative organization ap- 
propriate to modern curriculum con- 
ceptions. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that to do this is an adminis- 
trative responsibility of great signifi- 
cance. 

In the sections that immediately fol- 
low, more specific suggestions will be 
given concerning the kind of admin- 
istrative organization needed for de- 


veloping a modern curriculum  pro- 
gram. 


Functional Administrative Assignment 
with a Single Head for Curriculum 
and Instruction 


The various activities in an educa- 
tional program are so interrelated that 
it sometimes seems that any division of 
responsibility tends to interfere with 
the best functioning of the program 
as a unified whole. Yet there must be 
division of responsibility, because of 
the size of the job and the complex- 
ity of the various tasks to be per- 
formed. A problem in any administra- 
tive organization, therefore, is the basis 
upon which responsibility shall be di- 
vided. 

It is the view of the writer that the 
best basis for major administrative as- 
signment is in terms of major functions 
that must be served in a school sys- 
tem. The extent of differentiation will 


be determined by the size of the sys- 
tem. Illustrative functions that may 
appropriately be made a basis for ad- 
ministrative organization are business 
affairs, personnel, plant managemen 
and curriculum and instruction. It 3s 
the conviction of the writer that there 
should be a single head ina school sys~ 
tem with responsibility for all phases 
of the curriculum and instruction. This 
arrangement is based on the assumption 
that it is a major objective to develop 
a unified and continuous curriculum 
throughout the school system, with 
each phase of the program raking 108 
place in a larger conception of what 38 
an adequate educational provision for 
the community. The officer in charge 
of curriculum and instruction M™2yY be 
an assistant superintendent, 2 directoF 
of instruction, or a director of currict” 
lum. 

Traditionally there has been 2 rend 
ency to divide administrative respon” 
sibility for curriculum and instruction” 
Under this pattern larger school 2 
tems often have assistant superintey 
ents in charge of elementary schoo a 
secondary schools, and adult educatiO! : 
This arrangement is responsible ™ ‘off 
small part for the lack of articulat ol 
of the curriculum between the s¢ - 
levels and the conflict in basic pom ie 
view that frequently occurs: Also; ¥ 
arrangement often tends to SU “ e 
nate curriculum matters to t? Fé 
chanics of general administratio™ se) 
as a rule trained curriculum person. 
are not appointed to adminis 
posts assigned by school level. jo? 
the passing of the selective concept ng 
of secondary education and the & 


at. 


an, 
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eral acceptance of the ideal of a con- 
unuous twelve-year common school, 
followed by a program of adult educa- 
tion, the reason for separation of the 
school by levels disappeared. The con- 
cern now should be to overcome the 
lack of articulation which tradition be- 
queathed. 


Authority Over Curriculum Matters 
Should Accompany Responsibility 


When organized curriculum pro- 
grams first originated, their develop- 
Ment was looked upon as primarily a 
research function. The idea prevailed 
that the task of “curriculum making,” 
as It was then frequently called, was to 
determine by research what the ob- 
Jectives of education should be and 
What activities and subject matter 
Would achieve these objectives, and 
then to present these findings in courses 
of study, . 
onto of this conception re- 
sacs ility for curriculum work was 
Scnerally assigned to a curriculum bu- 
= administered by a curriculum di- 
rector. The bureau was a staff agency, 
mt Fle for service but having 
hoe ag fot curriculum work. Ob- 
Seeaeae such bureaus reveals that 
nel a 3 ow energies of their person- 
ia pe pi to the production of 
eter of study and other written 

als. 
ase the view of the writer that this 

‘Ngement is not a satisfactory one. 
dig this plan officials in charge of 
Va of elementary and 
cision ary schools really make the de- 
meth Ss of importance regarding the 

Nculum. Those in the curriculum 
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bureau who have specialized compe- 
tence often can do little in developing 
a program that involves wide participa~ 
tion of teachers and carries over di- 
rectly into classroom situations. It is 
much more effective to have the re- 
sponsibility for curriculum work ac- 
companied by authority over matters 
that fall within the curriculum area. 
This arrangement will foster coopera- 
tive and effective work in curriculum 


development. 


Supervisors Members of the Curricu- 
lum Staff 


Under the plan of administrative 
organization in which responsibility 
for curriculum work is assigned to a 
research bureau, supervision is consid- 
ered a separate function from curricu- 
lum development. The basis of divi- 
sion is that the curriculum specialist 
should determine what is to be taught 
and the supervisor should be concerned 
with how it is taught. The supervisor 
is supposed to be a specialist in method. 
Earlier curriculum programs that op- 
erated according to this conception 
generally included supervisors in the 
production of courses of study, but 
work on the broader aspects of cur- 
riculum improvement was not looked 
upon as 2 regular part of their assign- 


ment. 
The separation of method and cur- 


riculum upon which this plan is based 
is no longer generally viewed as sound. 
It is seen that if maximum influence is 
to be exerted on the experiences pupils 
actually have, supervisors must play 
a major part ina curriculum program. 
In other words, as the focus of cur- 
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riculum work shifted from preparing 
courses of study to improving the ac- 
tual experiences of pupils, the work of 
supervisors was encompassed in plans 
for curriculum programs. It was seen 
that through this means curriculum 
work got out of the ivory tower and 
achieved a connection with the class- 
room situation. At the same time the 
work of supervisors achieved greatly 
increased meaning and significance by 
taking a setting in a comprehensive 
plan of curriculum improvement. Con- 
sequently, it has come to be accepted 
in most school systems doing outstand- 
ing curriculum work that supervisors 


are extremely important curriculum 
workers. 


This conception has important im- 
plications for the organization of the 
central staff. If supervisors are recog- 
nized as important curriculum work- 
ers they should be a part of the staff 
of the administrative officer assigned 
responsibility for the curriculum. An 
arrangement whereby supervisors are 
under the direction of some other of- 
ficer will almost certainly lead to con- 
flicts and ineffective work. The super- 
visory staff should be brought together 
with other curriculum workers into a 
unified group dealing with the prob- 
lems of curriculum and instruction 
from the level of general policy to the 
point of providing assistance for the 
individual classroom teacher. In this 
way can be developed a consistent pro- 
gram that exerts maximum influence 
in providing desirable experiences for 


pupils. 


Central Office Staff Should Work 
on a Team Basis with Individual 
Schools 
In discussing the role of the individ- 

ual school in. curriculum work, the 

position was taken that it should be the 
operational and planning unit. If os 
is to be achieved, the organization Ce) 

the central staff should be such as 0 

facilitate work that focuses on the in- 

dividual school and that bases system” 
wide projects on problems recognize 
by several schools. The earlier plan © 
organization whereby staffs of spec! 
ists in various fields developed syste ‘ 
wide programs without regard ro othe 
phases of the curriculum 1s obvious'Y 
inconsistent with the policy of making 
the individual: school the operations 
and planning unit. A different ap 
proach is needed. sites 
What is required is that specialis 

on the central office curriculum a h 

should function as teams working 

individual school staffs in develoPt 
programs especially adapted ty 
conditions of the school. 4 gene of 
supervisor or curriculum coordinat 
may well serve as chairman © 
team. On the team may be such Pp 
sonnel as the particular school ef 

finds it desirable and feasible t° Pe b 

vide. There may be specialists ae 

music, health, reading, ae Ss 
child development, and other wf 

Such a team may assist a sch0? ‘i 

to study its pupils and its commny’ x! ip 

and to project a long-range prog 
of curriculum development 

the setting of such general Pp 
individual members of the team) 


m- 


ra) 
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work with teachers and committees in 
the school in carrying forward spe- 
cific phases of the program. Periodic 
group evaluation should provide for 
the appraisal of progress and develop- 
ment of new plans. 

Central office teams working with 
school staffs are in an excellent posi- 
tion to identify problems of concern 
to several schools and to organize ap- 
propriate work on a partial-system or 
system-wide basis. Constant inter- 
change of experience among central 
office staff members will avert the 
danger of extreme or otherwise unde- 
Sirable individualism among schools. 
_ The shift from traditional supervi- 
$10n on an individual basis to a team 
approach that undertakes to develop a 
broad program plan within which in- 
dividual activities are carried forward 
Will often require considerable time. 
Techniques of cooperative planning 
are essential. Also necessary is the abil- 
Ity to work with classroom teachers 
So as to draw them out and lead them 
to assume major responsibility in de- 
fining problems and developing plans 
or solution. Consequently, as is sO 
often the case, new methods of work 
ao central office staff, such as are 

suggested, must be introduced 


Sradually. 


Cl ; ; 
ese Relation of Curriculum and 
Guidance 


ae curriculum and guidance serv- 
ie be closely related. At one 
ee on guidance officers took the 
the t nat they had little concern with 
. Urriculum. Increasingly, however, 

aS come to be recognized that many 
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desirable improvements in guidance 
can be achieved only through im- 
provement in the curriculum. It is 
obviously foolish to accept a curricu- 
lum as inevitable when it is so poorly 
adapted to pupil needs as to cause mal- 
adjustment requiring special guidance 
attention. Furthermore, it has come to 
be generally agreed that as part of 
their regular work classroom teachers 
have a_ highly important guidance 
function to serve. 

Because of this intimate interrela- 
tionship of the curriculum and guid- 
ance, it is essential that administrative 
organization foster close cooperation. 
In small school systems it may be 
found desirable to combine curriculum 
and guidance services under one of- 
ficer. In larger systems where separate 
staff groups are required because of 
size it may be desirable to place both 
services under one chief administrative 


officer. 


PROVISIONS IN SMALL 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


The foregoing discussion has tended 
to emphasize organization in larger 
school systems in which there would 
bea central staff of some size. This em- 

not because the prob- 


hasis is given, 
lem of the large school system is con- 


sidered more important than that of 
the small, but because the principles 
of organization involved are made 
clearer by application to the larger sys- 
tem. : 

Differentiation of function cannot 
be carried as far in smaller systems as 
in the larger. Thus there are fewer per- 
sons involved and the problem of co- 
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ordination is not so difficult. Corre- 
spondingly, the extent of specialized 
services is decreased. Every school sys- 
tem should be large enough to pro- 
vide some specialized services in cur- 
riculum and instruction. Generally, if a 
system is so small that there is only 
one central office staff member in ad- 
dition to the superintendent this may 
well be a director of curriculum and 
instruction. As it becomes possible to 
increase curriculum personnel, the po- 
sitions most desirably provided will 
vary in terms of needs of the particu- 
lar system. In general it is desirable that 
all schools in a system have the advan- 
tage of general supervision before spe- 
cialists in particular aspects of curricu- 
lum and instruction are appointed. 


CURRICULUM COMM ITTEERS 


Committees have always played an 
important part in curriculum pro- 
grams. In early programs, as was noted 
in the preceding chapter, almost all ac- 
tivities were conducted on a commit- 
tee basis. In more recent programs the 
trend has been in the direction of 
bringing in all instructional personnel. 
Asa general policy persons in various 
types of positions may Most desirably 
in. curriculum work di- 
d with their regular as- 
all classroom 


be engaged 
rectly connecte 
signments. For example, 
teachers must plan for work in their 
classrooms, keep records for future ref- 
erence, and constantly appraise instruc- 
tional materials. These activities can 
be arranged and coordinated so as to 
make a useful contribution to the 
broader aspects of curriculum develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, committees con- 


tinue to play an important part in cur- 
riculum programs, and in organizing 
for work it is desirable to have a clear 
conception of how they may fir into 
an administrative plan advantageously: 


General Guides in Conmiittee Orgal- 
ization 
reanized 


Sometimes committees are 0 
the task 


without a clear definition of 
they are to undertake. ‘This is an une 
fortunate practice. The need for # 
committee should arise from the de- 
velopments in a program, Ir should be 
generally agreed by those dealing with 


7 - a 7 aml 
the particular phase of the progh 
The com 


: : ‘ irrec 
tribution expected from rhe commit 


should be clearly defined and 
upon before the committee 1s app 
and a statement of its assignmen : 
er: pint 
be presented at the time of en 
ment. This procedure will help to PE 
vent much confusion. 
It is important to see that com” 
tees take as the setting for their 
the broader aspects of the curricl per 
program. Committees sometimes g 
come isolated from the program ents 
whole and may go off at rans” of 
which will cause their work 1 ine 
little value or may even confus ial 
development of the program: ~ on 
effort should be made by every ning 
mittee to become informed cone if th? 
its relationship to other aspects. co! 
program and the way its cont 
will fit into the total picture: oh ald 
Membership of committees ru 
be selected with care. Since ; 
tees are often assigned tasks 
specialized competence, it 
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seen that the membership of a given 
committee includes persons with the 
competence needed to do the job as- 
signed. As a rule it is desirable to have 
on a committee individuals who are 
interested in the assignment. Lack of 
Interest will result in little being done. 
A further consideration arises from the 
fact that committees represent a means 
of doing things which the total staff 
cannot undertake because of size or 
lack of time or similar reasons. Com- 
mittees therefore should be working 
for the larger group. This means that 
every device should be used to fos- 
ter total group responsibility for and 
Interest in the work the committees un- 
dertake. The way in which commit- 
tees are constituted may have a great 
deal to do with their ‘relationship to 
the larger group. There is no single 
method of selecting committee mem- 
bers that is best for all situations, but 
the method used should be designed to 
achieve a committee membership that 
the larger professional staff will accept 
aS representative of them. 

Sometimes committecs are continued 
On a rather indefinite basis over a long 
Ag time. As is pointed out later, 
hens " i opinion that there 
Saget ew standing committees in a 
dense um organization. Most assign- 
dus to committees should be such 

hey can be completed and the 
Committee discharged within a year 
or Wo at most. Certainly, once a com- 
eg has rendered the service for 
Hiri it was organized, it should be 
ic Not infrequently in cur- 
¢ — programs, committees drag out 

work, continuing from year to 


year in a half-hearted manner with 
an occasional meeting. This is bad for 
morale and produces little of value in 
curriculum improvement. 

At one time it was believed that the 
committees needed in curriculum work 
could be quite definitely indicated, and 
that one of the early steps in a curricu- 
lum program should be to organize 
several committees. The writer does 
not believe this is the case. The need 
for committees and the timing of their 
organization varies from situation to 
situation. More curriculum work can 
be done by the staff as a whole in a 
small school system than in a large 
system. Thus the need for committees 
is less. A system that has a well-estab- 
lished plan of curriculum work cen- 
tering in the individual school will 
need fewer and different committees 
than one that does not have this type 
of program. A system just beginning 
organized curriculum work will need 
different committees from one that has 
been engaged in a program over a pe- 
riod of years. Consequently, it is im- 
portant that the use of committees be 


adapted to particular situations. 


Types of Comnnittees 


Generally it is found desirable to 
have one standing committee in a cur- 
riculum program. This committee has 
the major function of facilitating the 
formulation of general policies and 
plans. It is usually called the Curricu- 
lum Council, the Central Curriculum 
Committee, or the Steering Committee. 
The constitution of this committee va- 
ries in terms of the particular policies 
operating in a school system. If the 
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policy is to emphasize the individual 
school as the basic unit in curriculum 
work, then the central committee 
should be constituted so as to in- 
clude representatives from the various 
schools in the system, and the work 
of the committee should be channeled 
back to the schools. On the other hand, 
if the curriculum program centers pri- 
marily around subjects or grades, care 
should be taken to have on the com- 
mittee representatives of the various 
subjects or grades in the system. 

A large variety of ad hoc committees 
may be found desirable in various sit- 
uations. Guiding principles, aims and 
objectives, scope and sequence, chil- 
dren’s interests, community resources, 
visual aids, and reading readiness are 
illustrative of the kind of matter with 
which committees frequently deal. In 
constituting such committees the in- 
terest of the members is of special con- 
cern. Consequently, plans of member- 
ship selection which weigh individual 
interest heavily are desirable in com- 
posing committees to deal with special 


problems. 


Problems in Connnittee Organization 
and Functioning 


There are some fairly common prob- 
lems in committee organization and 
functioning. As has been indicated 
above, it is desirable to recognize the 
interests of individuals in constituting 
committees, to assure the presence of 
special competences needed for com- 
mittee work, and to have the commit 
tee as representative as possible of the 
larger group. Frequently these various 
considerations come into conflict, and 


to give them balanced consideration 
presents a real problem. ‘There is N10 
rule of thumb for assuring appropriate 
emphasis on the different factors. Rec- 
ognition of their importance and the 
careful analysis of the requirements 
of cach committee provide the best 
assurance of dealing successfully with 
the matter. 

Another problem 1s providin 
for committee work. Too often com- 
mittee assignments are merely added to 
an already heavy load and teachers 
find that to accept such responsibility 
means their working day will be 
longed. As committees are constitutes 
provision should be made for the men 
bers to carry their responsibility e ™ 
part of their regular work. In the cas 
of classroom teachers this may be don’ 
through the reduction of teaching arts 
provision of substitutes or other ' 
tance, provision of periods for ee 
when pupils are not at school, A 
like. At the same time teachers “ 
recognize that teaching involves eat 
than the time spent in the classt© of 
and that work with other members a 
the staff in general planning ' 1 job 
sential part of the profession? ! 
Principals and members of the ale 
visory staff of the central office oil a 
of course consider commuaee *” 
regular part of their duties. cos 

It was mentioned before gs 508° 
mittees should feel a sense of rest he 
sibility to the larger staff eee che 
effectiveness of committee WO" | ser8” 
long run is determined to 4 pom 6 
ble extent by whether or Of * clos 
done. Yet it is not easy to keeP - ot 
relationship of this kind. Co™ 


o time 


an 
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are likely to move ahead of the larger 
group and to develop plans and follow 
procedures which are not generally 
understood, Constant viligance is re- 
quired to keep such a situation from 
developing. Establishment of regular 
procedures for reporting by commit- 
tees, and provision for approval of 
committee work by the larger staff 
often will prove helpful. ” 


PROVISION FOR 
LAY PARTICIPATION 


The idea has been gaining in ac- 
Ceptance during recent years that 
Provision for lay participation in cur- 
iculum development should be ex- 
tended. The board of education is, of 
Course, the legally constituted lay body 
to deal with schools. A large amount 
Of final authority rests in the board’s 
hands. It is fairly widely recognized 
that curriculum development is largely 
te for professionally trained per- 
b el to work out, and that once the 
Oard, as representatives of the people, 
ae approved general policies, they 
should not become further involved. 
Steet the feeling has grown among 
i ; nan desde that there are cer- 
Whiel a of curriculum work in 
avieor ne participation of laymen in an 
" ne relationship is advantageous. 
rine i act some of the best cur- 
Pe ie ograms make regular provision 
: ay participation. A recent study of 
if Lier poe indicates that widely 

plans are being used to involve 
aymen in curriculum work.1 


Helen Storen, Laymen Help Plan the Cur- 


Tic. é 

etm. Washington, D. C.: Association for 

tioh papon and Curriculum Development, Na- 
al Education Association, 1946. 75 p- 


Values Sought Through Lay Partici- 
pation 


One of the chief reasons for lay par- 
ticipation in curriculum improvement 
is that laymen bring to bear on cur- 
riculum problems a knowledge of the 
community and of pupils which sup- 
plements that of the teaching staff. 
Often the staff will thus be made aware 
of community conditions and attitudes 
that influence significantly plans for 
curriculum development. The result 
is that there may be developed a cur- 
riculum better adapted to the needs 
of the pupils. Another advantage in 
lay participation is the development of 
a better informed public that supports 
desirable curriculum change. Public at- 
titudes toward curriculum modification 
are often unfavorable largely because 
the reasons why the change is pro- 
posed are not understood. With lay 
participation in identifying problems 
and making plans, there are lay leaders 
ready to help interpret proposals to the 
community. A third value is that use- 
ful resources are almost always avail- 
able among laymen in a community, 
and these may be brought to bear on 
the educational program through a 
plan of lay participation. Often there 
are in a community people with un- 
usual competences which can by no 
means be equaled in the school, and 
not infrequently such persons are 

leased to make a contribution to the 


school program. 
Areas of Lay Participation 


Lay participation may be of two 
general types: one in the formulation 
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of general policies and plans for cur- 
riculum improvement, and the other at 
the individual school and classroom 
level by contributing to the develop- 
ment of a specific phase of the cur- 
riculum. Participation of both types is 
important and should find a place in 
any well-organized curriculum pro- 
gram. 

In providing for lay participation of 
the first type some school systems have 
added lay representatives to curric- 
ulum councils and central committees. 
In other cases a separate lay ac visory 
committee has been formed to work 
with the curriculum council upon 
invitation. The writer favors this latter 
plan. It is important that lay par- 
ticipants have clearly in mind their 
advisory relationship to curriculum 
work. This relationship is more easily 
maintained if there are separate com- 
mittees. Also, there will be many 
matters requiring consideration by the 
professional members of a curriculum 
council that will seem to the layman 
to be quite technical in nature. Con- 
it is suggested that a lay 
working with 
council 


sequently, 
advisory committee 
the professional curriculum 
upon request may desirably be a part 
of the administrative organization for 
curriculum improvement in school sys- 
tems ready for lay participation. 
Lay participation in developing 
specific aspects of the curriculum 
requires no special organizational 
arrangement. If school principals and 
classroom teachers follow the pracucce 
of considering the people of the com- 
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munity one of the important resources 
upon Which to draw, lay participation 
in the curriculum will be the result. 
Good schools have a great deal of 
participation of this kind. 


CONCLUSION 


The administrative organizanion of 


a school system should facilitate de- 
velopment of the kind of curriculum 
that is considered desirable. Too often 
administrative arrangements are made 
without adequate analysis of the 3° 
plications for the curriculum. Some 
times administrative plans which 1 
plemented older curriculum concep” 
tions are continued after ane 
adopted. 


changed policies are 
and somet 


result is inefhiciency 
conflict. : 

In making administrative * ge 
ments, the role which the cent 
personnel should serve, the pl 


jes 


the individual school 
work, the administrative OTS 
provided, the use of curriculum . ase 
mittees, and the provision for lay al 
ticipation are matters of particular ; 
portance. A school system may td 
visedly check its provisions 1 we 
to each of these points to assur’ ive 
adequate and consistent adminis? an 
plan. It goes without saying that * che 
of administration 1s no better ¢ C 
personnel that operates it. ig 2 
quently, the goal to be sought sort? 
administrative | plan which suPh. jes 
carefully defined curriculum poi ged 
and is staffed by able, well 
personnel. ; 


a 


Financing MSSC Schools, 1950-51 


A Cooperative Study* of the Adequacy and Trends of Financial Support 


for Schools in Council Communities 


Re the fourth consecutive year the 
Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil reports an examination of the ade- 
quacy and trends of financial support 
for Council schools. 
The first study in the series was 
undertaken in the autumn of 1947, 
When prices were rising and citizens 
Were talking of “inflation.” Council 
members were concerned lest the de- 
clining value of the dollar should cause 
4 deterioration of the educational serv- 
Ices which the public schools offer to 
children and adults. Consequently, the 
ier staf was commissioned to 
ng an analysis of the fiscal condi- 
hee of schools for 1947-48. Thirty- 
Our systems submitted data which 
Were processed and reported ina study 
ene “Tow Council Schools: Are 
ing the Crisis of Rising Prices.’ 
he study showed that in the average 
Council school current expenditure 
tlie pupil was barely keeping 
tgs the rise in prices. A break- 
of current expenditure showed 
that: expenditure per pupil for main- 
tenance of plant had increased abnor- 
Mally and that salary items had some- 


* 

Ascoonducted by Lorne Woollatt, Research 

Assiste ae: Institute of Administrative Research, 

ie co by Jefferson Eastmond and Donald 

Obey esearch Associates; Stanley V. Smith, 

ee R. Martin, Clayton Akin, and Lee 
er, Research Assistants. 
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what less weight in raising the per- 
centage of increase than had items deal- 
ing with the school plant. On the reve- 
nue side, local effort as measured by 
the school tax rate had increased by 
a greater percentage than state effort 
as measured by state aid per pupil. 
“How Council Schools Are Meeting 
the Challenge of Rising Prices” re- 
ported the analysis of expenditures in 
4o Council communities for the year 
1948-49. On the average, Council 
schools were keeping up with the in- 
creasing demands of rising prices. 
They were spending enough to ex- 
pect improved quality in the schools. 
They had made a marked advance in 
the preceding year. However, about 
20 per cent of Council schools were 
below the critical point of maintaining 
schools at the 1939-49 level of expendi- 
in terms of real dollar values. 
expenditure per pupil was 
still out of line, but not quite so much 
as it had been the previous year. The 
purchasing power of state aid was be- 
low the 1939-49 level. The weight 
of increasing school costs was being 
borne locally through slight increases 
in the ability represented by the prop- 
erty tax and large increases in local tax 
rates. Some of the improvement in the 
current expenditure picture was asso- 
ciated with a commendable increase 


ture 
Maintenance 
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in the adequacy of staffing Council 
schools. 

The third study, “Financing Council 
Schools, 1949-50,” reported a continu- 
ation of the improvement shown the 
previous year. However, some Council 
communities were still spending be- 
low the critical point of maintaining 
schools at the 1939-40 level of expendi- 
ture in terms of real dollar values. 
Maintenance expenditure per pupil was 
continuing the previously noted trend 
toward normality. The purchasing 
power of state aid to local schools 
had caught up with the 1939-40 level 
in the case of half the schools in the 
Council. The same was true of the 
local tax yield. During the preceding 
year there seemed to have arisen ‘a bet- 
ter balance between state and local sup- 

ort of Council schools. The schools 
tended to hold the gains in the ade- 
quacy of school staffing reported in 
the preceding years. 

The present study follows the gen- 
eral pattern set by the previous studies 
but adds some inquiry into the aspects 
of school finance concerned with the 
provision of physical facilities—capital 
outlay, debt service, and bonded in- 
debtedness. The following questions 
will serve as guides to various aspects 
of school fiscal policy studies: 


1. Are Council schools individually 
and on the average spending at a rate 
sufficient to improve the quality of Coun- 
cil schools? 

2. Do the costs of school maintenance 
still continue relatively high, or was this 
a phenomenom of short duration? 

3. Are Council schools providing 
school staffs more adequate in number? 

4. Is there a noticeable change in local 
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effort as measured by the local tax rate 
required to provide current expenditure? 

5. What Is happening to the local tax 
rate on assessed valuation for all school 
purposes? 7 

6. Is there any change in the ability 
of the local property tax to support go° 
schools? 

7. Has there been improvement in the 
contributions of state aid to Counc! 
schools? 

g. What is the picture with regard t0 
the bonded indebtedness of Counc! 
schools, the annual expenditure neces~ 
sary to service this indebtedness, and the 
extent to which capital outlay is being 
financed from current funds? 


ECONOMIC ixprcaToRsT 
neasures 


of economic activity and cond 
Table I several measures ar 
terms of the per cent which ¢ 
increased since 1939-40. The series 


Council finance studies has used 1939" 
eral com 


7% ¢ ane Vi 
4o as a base year, since sev vas part 
mon indexes use it and since 1t W* The 
of a relatively stable econome era. sag) 


: asul 
most conservative of these a sed 
: _ + tg bas 
the Consumers’ Prices Index, 1B age 
averag 


—— F s of ¢ 
pon the spending needs ; larg? 


families of moderate income i e in 
cities. It should be noted that tm nce 
dex has increased 74 pet cent ‘eve! 
1939-40 and is at almost the same dy 
as that reported in the 1948-49 ° o5! 


after having dropped back 1” 19 ve 


to 69 per cent. During the pas as io" 
years, the Retail Prices Index at of 


nent ye 
+Sources: (1) United Seates Depwies Pa 
lished monthly. (2) Joint Committer Wei 
Economic Report, Economic Indicat? nt pee 
ington, D.C.: United States G 
ing Office. Published monthly. | f his 

tSee pages 179-80 for definition 
other terms. 
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' TABLE I 
Per Cent or Increase tN SeveRAL Economic INDICATORS FROM 1939-40 


INDICATORS 


PER CENT INCREASE FROM 1939-40 TO 


1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 


Consumers’ Prices Index 5 
Retail Commodity Prices Index K B a s 
- holesale Commodity Prices Index 97 118 2 
er Capita Disposable Income iif 131 sa - 
5 Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing 103 117 125 a 
i Non-Agricultural Personal Income 152 173 177 108 
as Wages and Salaries in the United States 159 179 181 194 
otal Factory Payrolls 222 236 207 242 
Amount of Money in Circulation 254 246 aa 232 


creased go per cent. This index in- 
cludes prices in the ten types of re- 
tail stores which serve our major needs. 
The Wholesale Prices Index has in- 
creased 114 per cent since 1939-40. 
The item Per Capita Disposable In- 
come is based upon the average amount 
of Income for cach resident of the 
United States after the payment of 
taxes and the deduction of social se- 
Curity contributions. This shows an 
i. of 139 per cent over 1939-40. 
n other words, on the average each 
ac has about two and one-third 
delle ° number of spendable current 
ent _ io he had in 1939-40. A pe- 
Tile t these and other indicators in 
the 3 welch particular attention to 
for Le ge a ng i “sn 
ae 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


ti Those concerned with the prepara- 
Sere? of budgets for the educational 
é ices of a community need to keep 
_ Watchful eye upon economic con- 
Itions and developments. Certainly, 


any school which has failed to meet 
the moderate increase of 74 per cent 
which the Consumers’ Prices Index 
shows will find it difficult to offer 
services comparable to those offered in 
1939-40. Increases at or above the 114 
per cent of the Wholesale Prices Index 
should give a reasuring feeling that 
educational services are being main- 
tained. Of course, there is another 
factor besides just per cent increase. 
This other factor 1s concerned with 
the educational services which were 
offered in 1939-40: If these were ade- 
quate, then an increase in keeping with 
the Wholesale Prices Index might well 
give a feeling of reassurance; if they 
were inadequate in 1939-40, such an 
increase in school services might fall 
short of reassurance. As a matter of 
fact, there appears to be no definite 
rule-of-thumb or automatic formula. 
Each community must make an anal- 
rsis of its own condition and needs 


y 7 
in the light of all the information 


available. ; 
That the spending of increased 


amounts on education has beneficial 
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effects has been proved by many 
studies. One of these is concerned par- 
ticularly with Council schools.’ It 
shows that high expenditure schools 
can expect to secure educational re- 
turns of superior quality with increas- 
ing expenditures. The conditions ac- 
companying high expenditure appear 
to be conducive to a type of education 
which takes advantage of discoveries 
concerning how efficient learning takes 
place. This type of education both 
draws upon and contributes to the 
community. 


FINANCING COUNCIL SCHOOLS 
FROM 1939-40 TO 1950-51 
The present study includes returns 
submitted by 47 Council members. 
The percentage of change in ten items 
connected with financing Council 
schools is shown in Table II. 


Current Expenditure Per Pupil 


Table II shows that half the Council 
schools reporting have increased their 
net current expenditure per pupil by 
117 per cent. One community in- 
creased its expenditure by 239 per cent 
during the cleven-year period, while 
at the other extreme Was a community 
which increased its per pupil expendi- 
ture by only 31 per cent. This range 
indicates that some communities have 
made great strides during the past 
eleven years and that some appear to 
be offering educational programs of 
lower quality than they did in 1939-40. 

1 Lorne H. Woollatt, The Cost-Quality Re- 
lationship on the Growing Edge. Published for 
Metropolitan School Study Council by Bu- 


reau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, 1949. 
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Generally, the study of expenditure 
change in Council schools is encourag- 
ing. [Towever, those who have at heart 
the best interests of schools should be 
alert to protect them from a lowered 
value of the dollar if there is any 19- 
dication of further increase in prices 


of goods and services necessary © 
schools. 
Maintenance Expenditure 

al 


The 1947-48 study made an inter 
analysis of expenditure per pupil a 
discover the factors contributing © 
the increases in expenditure. Of “ 
various components of current - 
penditure the one which showed ™ 
greatest’ variation from expectation 
Was maintenance of plant per weight?" 
pupil. The average per cent of 
crease for maintenance was almost 
three times the increase in current o 
penditure as a whole. Consequent : 
the maintenance item was subject* 
scrutiny the following years. 

The median increase in ma! 
per weighted pupil was 19° per rox 
from 1939-40 to 1948-49, OF ape cont 
mately 1.9 times the median Pct of 
increase in current expenditure id. 
pupil in the same nine-yeat pr o 
The 1949-50 study showed - net 
the average the : mainrenance jet}? 
weighted pupil had changed sans cher 
in the preceding year. Howey nel 
were indications thar the com 
high increases found in sore adi 
munities in the two previous igh 
had dropped. For example, ae oo 
percentage of increase for o was 
period of the rg4g-s0 study a 
per cent, whereas in 


€ 
ncenan’ 
cent 


1948-49 * 
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TABLE II 


Per Centr Cuancr 1939-40 To 1950-51 (Bupcer Year) of Measures RELATED 
To THE Francine or Councit Scuoors 


PER CENT CHANGE* 


MEASURE First Third 
Lowest Quartile Median Quartile Highest 
Consumers’ Prices Index 74% 
Retail Commodity Prices Index 90 
Wholesale Commodity Prices Index 114 
Current Expenditure per Weighted Pupil 31% 102% 117 138% 239% 


Maintenance per Weighted Pupil 

State Aid per Weighted Pupil 

Equalized 
Weighted Resident Pupil 


ax Rate on Equalized Valuation to Raise Local 


Share of Net Current Expenditure 


Tax Rate on Assessed Valuation for all School 


urposes 
Numerical Adequacy of School Staff 
Capital Outlay per Weighted Pupil 
Debt Service per Weighted Pupil 


Valuation of Local Property per 


47. 49 167 327813 
—82 25 88 137 325 


—42 —6 22 53 254 
12 49 83 150 227 

18 53 67 93 167 
—20 6 13 25 64 


—98 21 80 298 = 2417 
59 30 48147 
—93 —48 —7 36445 


Indebtedness per Weighted Pupil 


. : ri A 
A nmunus sign preceding 


950 per cent, and the highest per- 
entage of increase in 1947-48 was 
Over 1200 per cent. This may mean 
that expenditures for maintenance 
Were rather inadequate in 1939-40, oF 
that older buildings requiring more 
Maintenance are now being used. The 
Teaders of this report may know of 
other Possible explanations. ** 

N 1950-51, expenditure per pupil 
for Maintenance of school plant con- 
nues the trend toward normality. 


#% ; J ¥ 
School expenditure studies have subtracted 


the Costs of transportation and tuition paid to 
other districts from the current expenditure 
enres. This has been done because these two 
ca do not contribute to the quality of edu- 
ie within a school. Therefore, if school 
be Mtenance varies so widely as to disturb cur- 
sh ¢ expenditure as a measure of quality, this 
©uld also be taken into account. 


a figure indicates a decrease. All other figures indicate an increase. 


State Aid 


Table II shows the median increase 
in state aid per pupil over the last 
eleven years to be 88 per cent. (Con- 
necticut communities participating in 
this study show abnormal increases in 
state aid of from 8oo per cent to 1800 
per cent because of a marked change 
in the Connecticut state aid policy. 
State aid increases for these cases are 
omitted from Table IT.) 


Ability of Local Property to 
Support Schools 


The ability of the local property tax 
to support public schools is measured 
in this study by the amount of equal- 
ized property valuation back of each 
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pupil. Examination of Table II shows 
that the ability of the local property 
tax to support Council schools has 
been far from keeping pace with the 
cost of living needs. On the average, 
this ability has increased only 22 per 
cent for the eleven-year period. In- 
deed, only 7 out of 41 communities 
show an increase in this ability figure 
sufacient to come up to the Con- 
sumers’ Prices Index, the most con- 
servative of the economic indexes. 


Tax Rate on Equalized Valuation to 
Raise Local Share of Net Current 
Expenditure 


The local tax rate for schools may 
be considered a measure of the effort 
which citizens put forth for their 
schools. Figures in Table I show what 
increase in rate of taxation on equal- 
ized valuation is required to raise the 
local share of current expenditure. 
The median increase for this item 1s 
83 per cent. Thus, half the Council 
communities reporting increased their 
real tax for current purposes by an 
amount less than that demanded by 
the Retail Prices Index. 


Tax Rate on Assessed Valuation 
for all School Purposes 


Although the theoretical tax rate 
described above 1s the best indication 
of the effort a community puts into 
school support, taxpayers are more 
likely to look at the actual tax rate 
which appears on their tax notices. 
Consequently, the present study in- 
cludes the irem of tax rate on assessed 
valuation for all school purposes. The 


analysis shows that in one community 
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the tax rate now is 18 per cent above 
what it was cleven years 2go- Ar the 
other extreme, the tax rate in one com> 
munity has increased 167° per cent. 
On the average, the tax rate on assessed 
valuation has increased 67 pct cent. 
Since higher tax rates tend to increase 
possible resistance to suggestions for 


school improvement, those ec 
with =the administration of schools 

. ‘ c along 
might look into the matter of making 


at lowet 
same 


assessinents more realistic so th 
tax rates would produce the 
amount of money for schools. 

A study by Pierce” indicates chat 
good schools are more likely 
found where the ratio of assessed t0 
true valuation 1s relatively high ane 
the school tax rate is relatively low 
pool Stall 
dis- 
ow 


to be 


Numerical Adequacy of S¢ 


Up to this point the measures 


cussed are related to dollar yalue- ~o" 
ever, there is an important factor © of 
mon to both cost and qualty ns 
schools. This has to do with the ae 
making up the school stall. The ™ 


d i 4, ull 
ure used in this study 15 the ® ups 
of staff members per thousan¢ ef 
It shows a median increase o jn" 


3 ¢ 
cent since 1939-40. The ae ste 
crease was made by a schoe 10 by 
: ) ra 

which augmented its st@ ng } 

e IO 4 
64 per cent. The greatest ich a 

. n 
suffered in a school syste acy : 
creased its numerical adequ™ he 
school staff by 20 pet seas 
, cot 
2 Truman M. Pierce, ControllaOl ali go) 
nity Characteristics Related 10 es Co yiet 
Education. Metropolitan School 9* of pe <i" 
Research Studies, No. 1: un 


tions, Teachers College, 
New York, 1947- (Second Printl 


ith 
of 
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1950-51 figures show little change in 
the numerical adequacy of staffing as 
compared with 1949-50. This marks a 
critical situation in Council schools. 
The possibility is that we may look 
forward to marked increases in this 
numerical adequacy of staff. Since 
Many communities ‘are experiencing a 
marked increase in school enrollment, 
however, it is well to pay conscious 
attention to increasing the school staff 
at least in proportion to the growing 
enrollment. - " 


Provision of Physical Facilities 


The present study is the first in 
the series to make an analysis of 
aspects of school finance related to the 
Provision of school plants and equip- 
Ment. Table II shows that half the 
school systems reporting increased 
capital outlay per pupil 80 per cent, 
One-fourth of them increased the 
amount 298 per cent or more, and one- 
fourth less than 21 per cent. Both debt 
“Nase and indebtedness medians show 
Owered expenditure per pupil for 
these items. Financial factors related 
to the provision of physical facilities 
ge oe more subject to varia- 
Sere time, place, and community 
iv s than are items of current 

penditure. 


Stummpay y 


a the eleven-year period begin- 
$i 4 1939-40 Council schools appear 
fitter ct kept up with the demands of 
thes ie: 3 Some Council communi- 
oe nowever, are still spending below 
Scho critical point of maintaming 

ols at the 1939-40 level of ex- 
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penditure in terms of real dollar values. 
Maintenance expenditure per pupil has 
increased, but most of this increase 
occurred during the first nine years of 
the period. The purchasing power of 
state aid to local schools has caught 
up with the 1939-40 level in the case 
of half the schools in the Council. The 
condition of the local tax base is im- 
proving. Council schools tend to hold 
the gains in the adequacy of school 
stafing reported in previous years. 
However, staffing adequacy would 
appear to be a phase which may effect 
further changes in school expenditure. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


+tConsumers Prices Index includes rent, 
food, fuel, clothing, housefurnish- 
ings, and miscellaneous goods and 
services purchased by families of wage 

earners and lower salaried persons in 

large cities. 

(Base=average for 1935-39) 

tices Index in- 


++Retail Commodity Pr 
types of retail 


cludes prices in ten 
stores—grocery, restaurants, apparel, 
filling stations, building materials, 
hardware, housefurnishings, automo- 
tive, drug, general merchandise. 
(Base=average for 1935-39) 
Commodity Prices Index 
oducts, foods, hides 
and leather products, building ma- 
terials, chemicals, housefurnishings, 
fuel and lighting materials, metals and 
metal products, and miscellaneous. 
(Base=1926. Figures adjusted to 1939- 
4o base in the present study.) 


Capita Disposable Income refers 
amount of income left after the 


+4 Wholesale 
includes farm pr 


+tPer 
to the 
++Reported monthly in The Survey of Cur- 
rent Business published by the United States 
Department of Commerce. 
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payment of taxes. Since this is stated 
in per-capita terms, it takes into ac- 
count the change not only in the 
amount of national income but also in 
the number of citizens who share 
this income. 


Current expenditure. Total expenditure 
for all school purposes less debt serv- 
ice, capital outlay, transportation of 
pupils, and tuition paid to other 
districts. 


Weighted pupil 

(a) In computing dollar items: in Kin- 
dergarten through Grade 6 each pupil 
in average daily attendance counts as 
one weighted pupil; in Grades 7 
through 12 cach pupil in average daily 
attendance counts as 1.3 weighted 
pupils—this takes care of the higher 
cost of educating high school students 
as compared to clementary pupils. 
School systems with fewer than 316 
in average daily attendance in clemen- 
tary grades, and fewer than 695 in 
Grades 7 through 12 were also ad- 
justed for the increased costs which 
result from sparsity. (Weighting fig- 
ures are based on experience in New 
York State for 1944.) 

(b) In computing adequacy of school 
staff: similar to above but counting 
each pupil in average daily attendance 
in grades 7 through 12 as 1.1 weighted 
pupils—this takes care of the differ- 
ence in staffing in elementary and high 


schools. 


Note: The foregoing is the trend phase of a study reported in mimeogt : 
November 15, 1950. The remainder of the report is 


form to Council members 
devoted to the 1950-51 


shown in Table II above. For example, it shows a median budgeted cur 


expe [ 
per pupil in average dai 
per weighted pupil (equiv 


Ability of local property tax 10 su 


Tax rate on full valuation t0 


status of Council communities in the various 1 


nditure for 47 Council members of $305 per weighted pupil (roughly 535° 
ly attendance) with a maximum expenditure of $527 
alent to $610 per pupil in average daily attendance): 


Numerical adequacy of school staff. 


Number of staff members divided by 
number of weighted pupils (using 1.1 
multiplicr for high school weighting); 
this figure is multiplied by 1,000 to 
give a result in terms of staff mem- 
bers per 1,000 weighted pupils. “Sta 
members” includes educational profes- 
sional personnel, ¢.g.. classroom teach- 
ers, principals, superintendent, admin- 
istrative assistants, Supervisors, psy 
chologists, guidance and curriculum 
specialists, special teachers, librarians: 
instructors in music, physica 
tion, art, home economics, 
arts, school nurses, and other health 
specialists; excludes clerks and secre 
tarics. 

pport 


schools. The full valuation 0 
property in a_ school system i 
divided’ by the average daily ary 

ance of resident pupils weighted 
sparsity and high school cost © 
ferential. The resultant figure rere 
resents the ability of the district - , 
it had all its own pupils in. 1 pene 
and excludes all non-resident pup 

raise q 


current expenditure. Yrom e 
expenditure was subtracted the $Y 
tuition received from other esu 
and state and federal aid. EMS ‘ 
was divided by full valuation mill- 
multiplied by 1,000 to yle’ * 

rate figure. . 


aphed 


ems 
rent 
$35° 


A Functional Workshop 


HAROLD SAXE TUTTLE 


DIRECT a: ena ; 
IRECTOR OF GRADUATE WORKSHOP, LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


(ens evidence attests the need 
Cotiee: ii teacher education. 
the study 2 personality has accented 
Mental = Neste hygiene. E-xperi- 
Proaches sf fs hae developed new ap- 
Know, Si all teachers need to 
expanded oe experiments have 
Should he ’ ~~ with which teachers 
tendance h. ‘arniliar, Compulsory at- 
Schoo] po te enlarged the secondary 
obvious i ation and rendered more 
teaching oe for higher standards 
and increased ith improved methods 
Wate sy ha attendance, more ade- 
Vided, cet being haltingly pro- 
More ai ean investment inspires 
Quality -¢ ent demand for improved 
‘ i of education. 
nie oe can set up only me- 
he Sonics to meet this need. 
Courses Ha specify the number of 
Ut such required for certification, 
ough, | Superficial criteria are not 
ing lepe ae ag in teacher train- 
fa te Pe kind and quality rather 
ing aun. The cfcuey of 
one i. me by legislation and di- 
eq °Xperimerre i ated by the poverty 
es “ation, Far te the field of teacher 
be terming offe te has been done to 
te teachers ena e methods of educat- 
Method an). TO determine effec- 
ds of educating children. 
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Here is a field which invites experi- 


ment. 
II 


Along with a rapidly increasing 
school enrollment, the requirement of 
a fifth year of training for high school 
teachers in Oregon created the need 
for an expanded teacher-training pro- 
gram at Lewis and Clark College. In 
developing this program, the idea of 
an experiment in qualitative training 
was considered. What should be the 
features of such an experiment? The 
answer would depend on what abilities 
teachers need in order to improve the 
educational output. 

For one thing, a growl 
a closer tie-up between school and 
is evident. Schools are 
thoughtful citizens 
today as aspects of community life, 
not as isolated agencies operated by ex- 
perts living in ivory towers. Increasing 
attention to school-community rela- 
tions? in educational literature and the 
multiplicity of articles on the same 
theme in popular periodicals testify 
that this relationship is a matter of gen- 
eral concern. Far too little has been 
done, however, to prepare teachers for 
G. Olsen et al., School and Com- 
entice Hall, 1945. 


ng need for 


community 
looked upon by 


1See E. 
nnunity, Pr 
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effective service in using community 
situations in the education of youth. 
An experiment, therefore, might well 
focus on training teachers as commu- 
nity leaders. 

Second, the assumption that text- 
book study is the best method of train- 
ing teachers has been frequently chal- 
lenged. Is the reading of arbitrary as- 
signments the way to get the most out 
of educational literature? Or will pros- 
pective teachers learn more effectively 
when they face real educational situa- 
tions and seek the resources of the 
library to find the answers to their 
problems? In facing a genuine situa- 
tion such as they themselves will re- 
peatedly encounter, will not their 
learning be better mastered, longer re- 
tained, and more readily applicable? 

Third, the grading system has been 
under constant criticism from its very 
inception. Many have maintained that 
the system drives the pupil to find de- 
vices for getting grades with as little 
effort as possible. Others, less vio- 
lently opposed to the grading system, 
insist, nevertheless, that grades are a 
vicious practice on two counts: (1) 
they distract attention from the true 
values of learning; (2) they remove 
the necessity on the instructor’s part 
to provide effective motivation. Can a 
unit of learning be devised in which 
no grades will need to be assigned? 

Efforts to find answers to these three 
questions were combined in a pro- 
posal for a summer workshop built 
around the following suggestions: 
Challenge a group of graduate stu- 
dents to study some real community 
situation in which unsolved problems 


are present; recommend, without as- 
signment, readings pertinent to the 
problems faced: conduct no examina- 
tions, assign no grades. In order to ac- 
cent the reality of the situation let the 
students report directly to the com- 
munity in both oral forums and pub- 
lished findings. 

This plan was approved by th 
leve administration and was informally 
suggested to a few leaders in neighbor” 
ine communities. An invitation to the 
college to conduct such a study was 
extended by the school board of the 
newly created union high school dis- 
trict bordering picturesque Osweg? 
Lake, eight miles south of Portland an¢ 
three miles from the college campus: 
This community is largely residenta 
and well above the average in eco" 
nomic status and cultural srandards- 
College ambitions for and of youth od 
in proportion to its cultural and e¢ 
nomic superiority. 

This invitation offered tl 


e col- 


1 
ne college ™ 


‘ ; , new 
exceptional opportunity. On 4 puss 
. J : an 
spacious, beautifully located cami . 


populated by a rapidly growing by 
dent body and faculty, restraine nd 
no traditions or alumni pressures art’ 
with the approval of the State Dep! 
ment of Education, the colleg® ; of 
free to experiment in new metho 
teacher education. .» ther? 
In the school district, likewS® ns “4 
were no precedents, no traditie nad 
break down. A new superinte? on yer’ 
just been elected. Building plans pigh 
still in the blueprint stage * te } 
school staff had not been appr’ acct 
The curriculum had not bee? |. nly 
mined. The whole situation WS me 
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elastic and lent itself to a well-nigh 
perfect educational challenge. 


Ill 


The invitation was accepted and the 
Opportunity made available to com- 
petent graduate students in education, 
fifteen of whom were accepted for the 
project. Of these, five had just com- 
pleted the practice-teaching require- 
ment; four were already teaching 
in high schools, two in elementary 
schools; one was a high school counse- 
lor; three were elementary school prin- 
Cipals. Four of the fifteen had taught 
for five years or more. Their fields of 
Interest were diverse. Three were con- 
cerned chiefly with public relations, 
three with counseling, two each with 
English, music, industrial arts, and 
ee education, and one was con- 

d with history. 
ion purpose of the work- 
training to test a new approach to the 
Ag educators in community 
Mliccecehid If the experiment proved 
mt . ul it was assumed that particl- 
: vould acquire a certain degree 
to gaia and skill applicable 
eed of any communi “ 
SUch a sty ae of self-confi oe 
improved és : strong conc hg 
Ships = school-community re atio : 

* greater devotion to the idea 
"Nd ric} — for adequate citizenship 
that ria living, It was assumed, ote 
that hen would read extensive y 
Nent te would select readings pett= 
they their real problems, and that 
a a retain whatever they 

in the process. 


IV 

The workshop was conducted on a 
democratic basis. It was recognized 
that this method would result in some 
wasted time, that even graduate stu- 
dents would not be familiar with all 
techniques of community study. It was 
believed, however, that a democratic 
discussion of all phases of the project 
would help students to accept the 
problems as their own, for which 
they themselves must find solutions; 
whereas, if they were told just how 
to proceed they might feel thar the 
problem belonged to the instructors or 
the school board, not to themselves. 

There were a few administrative de- 
tails that could not be left until the 
workshop started. Schedules of com- 
forums had to be made in ad- 
vance in order to avoid conflicts with 
major community activities. A few 
leaders were interviewed in advance in 
der to bring concrete questions and 
challenges to the workshop at the 
start. Some three hundred personal ad- 
justment tests were anise to 
orades five, six, and seven in 
“Tementary schools included 
District. Beyond that, 
decisions of procedure 
were made by the workshop members. 

To keep the process democratic, 
faculty members served in the func- 
tion of consultants rather than lectur- 
* [Information and advice were 


he thirteen members of the 


Jar faculty who served as consultants, Dr. 
regula Ww. Fisher, whose participation in a 
a ‘eal: survey of Boston had given him 
sociolog for such a function, was secured as 
eensuleant on community surveys. 


munity 


or 


pupils of 
the three elem 
in the Union 


essentially all 


ers. 


*Aside from 
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given only after students had made 
it clear that they had exhausted their 
own resources in trying to solve their 
problem, or that they could not agree 
on the best solution. 

To members of the workshop, as 
to community leaders in the district, 
it was repeatedly emphasized that the 
workshop was set up not primarily 
to make a community survey, but to 
provide future educators with experi- 
ences that would make them more ef- 
ficient community leaders. Survey 
techniques were studied and applied 
with all the compromises necessary to 
bring the study within the limits of the 
six-weeks session and to assure every 
possible educational application. The 
priority of student training was reiter- 
ated in order to keep the educational 
goal clearly in mind. 

A typical question at the beginning 
was, “What are we expected to do?” 
The director's answer was uniformly, 
“fT don’t know. What would you need 
to know if vou were to be superintend- 
ent in this district?” \fembers quickly 
took the cue and began offering sug- 
gestions. “They debated freely and 
thoroughly many points on which dis- 
agreements arose at the start. Noting 
that their debares were unchecked by 
the moderator. they began to make 
Ives. By the second 
thar they were or- 

Franklin Bobbitt 
they were 


restrictions themse 
day they realized 
ganized on what 


called the “work level”; 
] situation and they 


for the out- 
voted on 


dealing with a rea 
had full responsibility 
comes of their efforts. They 
the main areas of investigation. They 


voted on items to be included in their 
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interview schedule. They got maps of 
the district and divided the territory 
for interviews. They decided to do 
their interviewing in teams of two. 
They chose their own topics for spe- 
cial investigation and report. They 
recognized that the director depended 
upon persuasion, not authority, for any 
procedures which he favored and that 
their standing was not prejudiced when 
they outvoted him. 


V 
eree of de- 


hroughout 
js not 


In spite of the high de 
mocracy which obtained ¢ 
the workshop, the project W 
without guidance. The survey 
ant and the director were available 
during the daily group conferences 
and several hours cach day for individ- 
ual and committee conferences: Many 
questions were answered regardil 
techniques that had been found use a 
in a sampling of population, 10 on 
paring information schedules, 1 B, 
ing scientific precision to question® i 
avoiding controversy during ine 
views, and in tabulating and interpre 
ing findings. The scientific —_* 
was kept dominant throughout . 
entire project. re 

The Dean of Women sugges t 
ways of approaching householder , 
interviews and gaye many helptt 
regarding a tactful approach and “of 
phrasing of questions. A mem)? 5 10 
the English staff gave valuable he ial 
writing the final reports. A comm aut 
art instructor answered question? {er 
forms of graphs and illustrations: onic 
bers of the departments of econ” om 
government, business administt 


ynsult- 


hin 
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— 
na ae —p psychology, education, 
{ ein pm sica education were available 
- nsultation. 
ot te pening day a lee ib 
eel Le x placed in the hands of 
the general a neluded were books on 
unity ee su — of school and com- 
etitadies ase community projects, 
different co Onan UzetOn; studies of 
Bonnet ae mannvanaeies: and methods of 
Studenes social surveys and research. 
tensively a encouraged to read eX- 
After ie pha 's of the project. 
aims of he maga discussion of the 
ing philoso i at shop and its underly- 
ther Hes ." hy of education, and fur- 
Mation ie concerning the infor- 
wee fie ees be sought, the mem- 
now aed a Le items which they 
Vey, A dt essential to the sur- 
Organize he ae was appointed to 
items reqiined suggestions. Since the 
Ion survey “We house-to-house opin- 
committee. : . were arranged by the 
for tRGordine at form of a schedule 
Mtervieys Ag results of personal 
Cussed eit fe schedule was dis- 
tried ‘<u na oy point and then was 
Ight of his : selected area. In the 
“sed into fi oe the schedule was re- 
Aearwchile ei : 
Usy oni committee was 
: ¢ interviews nig, se number of sam- 
Cntative ‘“s ‘ TOCESHALY to get a repre- 
“on eae of public opinion. 
Upon. | cent sampling was decide 
each and every fifth household in 
total oy was interviewed. The 
a 35, ver of households contacted 
als. The PY deers 1,116 individ- 
oe i conference of all mem- 
ded a means of keeping the 


interview procedures standardized. Per- 
sons with different interests were 
teamed together to minimize the fac- 
tor of suggestion. Tabulation of re- 
sults was made by each team daily. 
W hen the interviews were completed, 
committees compiled the final tabula- 
tions for each precinct and then for the 
total area. 

Fight public forums were held. An 
on to the general public to at- 
tend these forums was extended 
through the local newspaper. Personal 
ations were given to the mayor, 
endent and mem- 
board, officers of 
and_ several 
ach forum a 


invitati 


invit 
the school superint 
bers of the school 
service clubs, the press, 
community leaders. At ¢ 
brief report of progress was made by 
rin. members of the workshop, af- 
ter which informal discussion with 
community leaders took place. When 
differences of opinion emerged stu- 
dents were faced with the necessity of 
quickly drawing on objective data and 
tfully relating it to questions at is- 


cert 


tac 

sue. 
The forums served the students in 
two ways: (1) they dramatized the 
: hich community 


kind of questions W 
leaders are likely to ask; they revealed 
the degree of traditionalism which is 


likely to be found even in a progres- 
e community; they indicated the sort 
of education that a schoolman must 
be prepared to carry on with the pa- 
trons of his school. (2) They served 
to guide members of the workshop in 
the organization of their final reports. 

Written reports were prepared with 
4 view to supplying the school admin- 
and interested citizens with 


siv' 


jstration 
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such data as appeared to bear on school 
and community relations. The work- 
shop as a whole determined the as- 
pects to be reported and the interpre- 
tations to be emphasized. Special com- 
mittees were created to organize data 
and make interpretations in the areas 
sclected. Reports were made on the fol- 
Jowing aspects: community relations, 
personality adjustments, civic educa- 
tion, cultural interests, recreation, and 
vocational guidance. The fact that each 
report carried the signatures of the 
committee members constituted realis- 
tic motivation for careful and readable 
reporting. 


VI 


While the findings of the survey are 
subordinate in importance to the in- 
crease in social competence of those 
who received training, the variety of 
data interpreted suggests the range of 
interests which this type of training 
may stimulate. Findings for the Os- 
wego Lake community may not be 
applicable to other cities, but data 
regarding these areas in any commu- 
nity are significant for the education 
of its children. Among the items re- 
ported to the school board the follow- 
ing are typical: 

1. In the face of a large bonded in- 
debtedness for building construction, 
52 per cent of all families interviewed 
favored the immediate construction of 
a swimming pool. These figures sur- 

rised all members of the school board. 
“The loudest shouting does not always 
indicate a majority.” 

>. Personality development of their 


children is a genuine concern of many 


parents. Desire for greater emphasis 
than is now given to the following 
aspects was voiced in the per cents in- 
dicated: developing initiative, 29 Pc 
cent; how to get along with one an- 
other, 33 per cent; how to speak in 
public, 33 per cent; training for fam- 
ily responsibilities, 38 per cent. Sex 
education in the schools was oppos¢ 
by ro per cent. 

3. Testing personality traits 
considered just as important as test- 
ing intelligence and achievement. Such 
tests reveal a wide range of personality 
traits and degrees of adjustment on che 


part of upper grade pupils. Need for 
y indi- 


was 


individual counseling is clear 
cated. - 

4. The survey reveals that tl 
munity has a potential supp 
population of 1300 for a civic orches” 
tra, 1000 for a civic band, 800 for 4 
community chorus, and several hun 
dred for fine arts and literary clubs: 


he com> 
yrting 


fs P ra 
Yet the actual number in orchest 5 
A ‘ R ’ 
is less than 180, in choruses . “i 
in bands, 70 (these chiefly 17 KP 


schools). The community 1s is n 
of far richer cultural expression the 
it now enjoys. 

5. The survey indicates M°™" oy 
wider participation in parents orp" 
izations, and more general visitation” 
schools. Parents who visit schoo?” 
least critical of teachers and MC", 

6. Several sports are utilized 4" in 
ily recreation. Husbands an@ \"" aa, 
almost equal number enjoy swim” olf: 
fishing, basketball, baseball, and Eyer 
Boys and girls in nearly equal mba 
enjoy swimming, fishing. baske 6 
and horseback riding. Spectators 
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more numerous than participants in 
team sports, but participants are far 
more numerous in individual recrea- 
tion, especially water sports. Except 
for swimming, the sports that promise 
Most in physical and mental health 
beyond school days are most neglected. 
7. All committees agree that every 
aspect of community life would be 
helped bya full-time recreation leader 
On a year-round basis. This recommen- 
dation is reiterated in connection with 
both cultural and physical recreation. 
Such leadership would do much to in- 
tegrate the community, drawing to- 
gether new and old residents around 
Common interests and awakening civic 
pride. 7 


VII 

wee ™, the workshop have 
ie, masta statements as to the 
Ti ues of which they are already aware. 
he: SR dr (1) The increased 
b ation to thorough study effected 
ffs tealiny of the project and the 
“Thie ratic conduct of the workshop: 
Mois A eal Sy democratic experi- 
ao dg task was real. It provided 
tions — a real poem = rela- 
ibe as its school. ‘High value came 
ee, fees pew of ideas by teachers, 
apprecis oes own problems. I 
Pi late the independence we were 
S!ven in dealing with the situation.” 
ee one thing to study about demo- 
thee fe method, another thing to prac- 
eink (2) The importance of com- 

y emphasis upon all educational 


oe 
hich ee a y ts ie community 
y serve: “A community is 
made up of a great many little voices 
expressing various opinions.” “T learned 
to put myself in other people’s shoes.” 
Che experience emphasized the need 
to understand a community’s reaction 
to public education.” “This experience 
will be of direct benefit to me in help- 
ing to analyze my own community.” 
From the standpoint of the college 
it is thus clear that the experiment was 
successful. It indicated that the inte- 
grating of school and community is an 
ideal that strongly appeals to prospec- 
tive teachers. It indicated, also, that 
serious-minded teachers-in-training can 
be motivated to thorough study of a 
real and challenging project. 
Appraisals by the visiting consultant 
confirm the impressions of the mem- 
bers of the Workshop: “Among the 
values to the students seven stand out. 
(1) defining ideals of school and com- 
relationships through group 
discussion; (2) learning how to evalu- 
ate the strength of pressure groups; 
(3) learning to work with a group of 
approximate equals; (4) developing a 
sense of responsibility for committee 
as well as individual tasks; (5) devel- 
oping a scientific attitude; (6) develop- 
ing creativity; (7) learning how the 
business of a school district can be car- 
ried on democratically.” His evalua- 
tion was summarized in the succinct 
phrase, “Functional education really 


functioned in this project.” 


munity 


——— 


Doctor of Education Project Reports 


me oer 


Donatp G. BRANDON. American Negro 

Migration from 1910 to 1947-" 

This study of the movements of the larg- 
est. minority group in the United States 
was undertaken from the point of view of 
human geography. Previous studies have 
reached many contradictory opinions about 
the determinants, outgrowths, and other 
factors involved in Negro migration. This 
investigation probes such conflicting views. 

Both critical analysis and statistical studies 
were enlisted to afford a substantial basis 
for the findings presented. Conclusions are 
based primarily upon authentic census data, 
supplemented by information obtained 
from persons and organizations having fac- 
tual knowledge of the problems involved. 
Maps were constructed both to study popu- 
lation movements and to show those move- 
ments more vividly. 

Ir is evident that geographic factors in- 
fluenced a_ pattern of Negro migration. 
Those factors, both local and national, led 
to the following results: 

1. Motivation was furnished by the at- 
traction of industrial centers in areas out- 
side the South and by the lack of economic 
opportunitics in the South. 

2, Factors militating against migration, 
such as lack of job training, the limited 
number of jobs elsewhere, and the attach- 
ment to the home environment, prevented 


additional migration. 

3. Those who migrated 
chiefly from state tO state, in short spurts, 
by one of three routes. . ; 

“4. Results indicate that greatcr interracial 
eing achieved, but that Ne- 
s of the Doctor of Fduca- 
ed in The Record 
eachers College, 


have moved 


harmony is b 

*The manuscript | 
tion Project Reports review 
are on file in the Library of T 
Columbia University 


groes, both in the South and in the areas 
to which they migrate, must share more © 
the problems relative to community a¢7 
justment. 


rely evident chat 
school programs consis largely of 4 
¢ to 


adequat 


core of classical subjects are in 5 
enrolled 3° 


serve the needs of all youth 
the mid-twentieth century high school. he 
problems emerging from the constantly de- 
veloping industrial and atomic age are such 
that the mastery of academic subjects bY 
all youth seems both inappropriate and 1m 
practical. Recognizing this, some schoo’ 
and communities have already made, or are 
making, distinct breaks with traditional cur 
ricular practices. 

In like manner, criteria 
which are based on the outgré 
idea thar a high school should have 
characteristics as may be thought necessity 
if it isto bea good place to teach rin 
more than organized bodies of know Se 
seem no longer to be adequate f c 
ing the total school program. The num 
of students in the classical program Pa 
college placement, or their knowledge al 
number of unrelated facts, for et 
are no longer the best criteria Me 
cellence of schools. Criteria for evaluat’ 
should be modified so that they will t : rr 
show that a high school must have - e 
acteristics considered desirable if it 6 *f al 
a good place for meeting such necds © by 


: t, 2 
youth as can be met, at least in par ud Y 


4 school and its curriculum. This ad’ 
‘ 4 0 
attempts to describe the quality of s¢ pey 
eristics 


ary schools in terms of characteris 
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sould eae to be successful in meeting 
Most imperative of youth's needs. 
Further work along this line should lead 
pel roar and bases for approving high 
cae terms of how well they are or 
ates Asa equipped to meet the impor- 
sere: re os = youth and society they 
séhoals eal on ie Weenimay hope that high 
chases @ measure their success: and be 
siedting n pe of their proficiency in 
chimed oe te needs as indicated by 
Sodinee a lin nec behaviors of their 
ry Sis : the areas represented by such 
Te is hone : en Imperative Needs. ; 
fluential so that this study will be in- 
appraise th he some high schools to 
acteristics ra ves in terms of the char- 
YOUth’s! 4 ie: tee which help them meet 
's needs rather than in terms of con- 


Vention: . ae 
cei mal academic and quantitative stand- 
ards only, 


Gr 
Ae i Marie Feery. A Program 
or Youth in O Japan.* 


jue se lo td of this project is to formu- 
gether = guide for bringing to- 
tion oe ag - bpive unified organs: 
auhiGn he he Cheats of Christ in Japan 
sible a ie oe group) as many as pos- 
dealing os iauated agencies and groups 
Procedur ‘a youth in Oita, Japan. The 
Patision r guide suggests means for ex- 
of distin youth program for that city 
Pe elena sy: people into one ade- 
Ple. It js ‘i the needs of the young pco- 
Strengthen — that such a program will 
oy slit nani steal Serpent Of youth work 
Breator omen A useless duplication, by the 
ideas and pong that is possible when 
United pi a are shared, and by 2 
concern 4H — to. many problems that 
gram will ‘ 1e youth of the city. The pro- 
io Worl ‘y rooted in Christianity, will 
Strive te out democratically, and will 
eal foe oe Japanese youth able to 
Probleme igently and capably with the 

s of their day. 
am she romana guide was worked out 

ght of materials from four sources— 


apanese hi 
ry Seek pomernt 
: 9 rs and materials 
from Japanese youth and adults, and the 
author's nine years of experience in Japan. 
Because a significant educational experience 
must be consonant with the culture in which 
it develops, a careful study of the relevant 
factors of Japanese life and culture is 
resented as the background of the plan. 
Cultural differences, rather than any es- 
sential psychological variations, are em- 
ph: ed in the discussion of youth and 
their needs. About 750 high school and 
college youth and many missionaries and 
Japanese workers with youth were con- 
tacted in order to validate the picture in 
regard to youth in Japan today, On the 
basis of a study from the Office of the 
Mayor and another study made by a citi- 
zen, Oita as of 1948-49 is described. 

The procedural guide includes discus- 
sions of the essential features of the pro- 
eram, finding the needs in Oita, building 
the program, carrying it out, getting lead- 
ers, and facing expected problems. Evalua- 


tion procedures are suggested. 
four essential fea- 


The guide recognizes 
tures of the envisaged program. Tr must 
he challenge of a 


be Christian, presenting t 
vital, life-affecting faith; it must be demo- 


cratic because it is built on the ideal of 
cooperation and growth through group ac- 
tivities; it must foster the development of 
character; and it must meet the present 
needs of the Oita youth. : 

The dynamic, ever-growing aspect of 
such a program is recognized. Provision 
for continuous evaluation and revision is 
essential to that growth. The program aims 
at full participation by the youth involved 


in every step of the process. 


Ronert WILSON Epcar. <A Study of the 
Techniques and Procedures for Cur- 
riculum Improvement in the Great 
Neck Cooperative Study.* 

During the past forty years school sur- 

e been frequently used as instru- 


veys hav! 
improving educational systems. 


ments fo: 
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In the curriculum aspects, administration 
of standardized tests, observations of school 
practices, interviews with school personnel, 
and circulation of questionnaires have been 
the principal procedures employed by those 
conducting surveys. Recent studics have 
experimented with methods emphasizing 
the cooperation of local staffs, laymen. stu- 
dents, and outside experts in the study of 
local problems and the formulation of pro- 
posals for their solution. The Cooperative 
Study of the Great Neck Public Schools, 
1946-1948, has been part of this develop- 
ment. 

Conducted during an eighteen months’ 
period (January, 1947 to June, 1948), the 
study of the curriculum combined the 
traditional appraisal of the school program 
by the Institute of Field Studies, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, with a study 
of problems selected by the local profes- 
sional staff, laymen, students, and Teach- 
ers College personnel. The organizational 
framework consisted of a Joint Steering 
Committee, five study-action groups, and 
twenty-six subgroups assigned to the study 
of specific problems. 

Attempts were made to unify the inde- 
pendent appraisal with the cooperative study 
of local problems by submitting the ap- 
praisal to the local participants for com- 
ment prior to its final writing and by using 
identical Teachers College personnel in 
both aspects. 

An Evaluation Questionnaire was circu- 
lated to determine the attitudes and opin- 
jons of local participants concerning vari- 
of the program. Among the 
most important results were: (1) A slight 
shift to more favorable attitudes occurred 
during the course of the study. (2) A large 
majority thought the problems studied were 
important to them individually, to their 
subgroups. and to their total study-acuon 
groups. (3) A majority reported that an 
increased feeling of concerted effort to- 
ward a common goal had developed dur- 
ing the Study. (4) More than one-third of 
the local participants thought that changes 


ous aspects 
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had been made both in school policy and 
in their classroom practices during the 
Study. Very significantly these changes Te 
flected the problem-solving group approach 
of the Cooperative Study itself. (5) The 
major. criticism of the Teachers College 
participants was that they did not provide 
strong cnough direction. 
Problems arising during the 
cerned the role of the administr 


study con 
ative officers 
in the enterprise, the achievement of gene 
eral understanding of the implications 0 ‘a 
and the coordina- 
diffuse elements in 


cooperative undertaking. 
tion and integration of 
the situation. 
Hrernerr Roranp JVNsksx- A survey of 
: : = id 
Audio-Visual Activity at ee 
ae - ions fe 
University and Recommendations 
Its Improvement.* 1 
ive i new peay ane 
This study, conducted by interview * 
made through the 


questionnaire and 
provost 


operation of the Office of the 
Columbia University and the 
Columbia University Press. was undertake! 
to determine the status of audio-visual ae 
tivity at the University and the extent, 
which existing arrangements were meetine 
the needs of the staff. eg 
The study revealed that the existing ° is 
rangement, whereby each department its 
individually responsible for providing i 
staff with audio-visual services: ae 5 4 
meeting the needs of the University a 
whole nor adequately meeting we nec era 
individual departments. While 4 const rietY 
ble amount of equipment in wide ver 
was owned by the University, 4 cons! onl¥ 
ble proportion of it was being pot a 
infrequently and by but a minority rhe 
staff. Many staff members report? rr lable 
equipment they needed was ie ar rea 
for their use even though i 
owned by the University. geft” 
The study of staff opinion on the 
ness and need for audio-visua! * 
vealed that a considerable proportion’ att 
staff (representing practica iy all 1] wpe 
ments) believed a wide variety © ‘ 
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of audio-visual services to be useful or 
essential in their work. Under present ar- 
rangements, no one department is able to 
Supply these services in the variety, quan- 
tity, and technical adequacy necessary for 
even its own members. : . 
Pgh on of the findings of the study, 
pe nage ange and development of an 
a oh . , ena Center to 
iene niversity commune ‘was rec= 
Soca ed. The following guides for its 
pment were offered: 
tute ne, materials, methods, and 
ans “a —— to the instructional and 
sitesi or of the University; and the 
tiga end ° acilities for the use, prepara- 
is = bi production of these materials 
he mes Pei administrative responsibility 
3 irda of laboratories and libraries. 
thins i isual activity should be coordi- 
riale Ae audio-visual equipment, mate- 
Wide tee services should be centrally pro- 
Siecee ti, ~— administrative unit. This 
assumed os be specifically designed and 
foseacdt ws responsibility for the conven- 
aces sage provision of audio-visual 
Sp eeret i should provide all the types 
ten it Sok ape to the use and produc- 
and Fe: > ap materials by the staff, 
Of the oe be considered an essential part 
dep, ucational facilities of the Univer- 
iss ped ee activity of the University 
tion, Ass 5 Se pepe selling, produc- 
materiale P . ase oO pictorial and audio 
“ Boe eng and facilities should 
this ene . the responsibility for 
udio-Visual ae ould be assigned to the 
re a munication Center. 
ablyier 9 rental library should be 
Wction sie = University and in con- 
tion a. ith the Audio-visual Communica- 
er, 
i audio-visual program should re- 
a direct = financial support through 
ton es niversity appropriation; projec- 
vided — and services should be pro- 
and te hour charge for official classroom 
inistrative use. 


whe sot ioniay con ategnecn dt 
ye ry use of audio-visual 
materials should be incorporated in the 
plans for new buildings and the remodeling 
of old buildings. - 

7: The services of the Center should be 
primarily for the departments and offices 
of the Columbia University Corporation 
They should be made available, however, 
ona non-profit basis to the other corpora- 
tions affiliated with the Columbia Univer- 
sity Corporation or other non-profit educa- 
tional, cultural, or religious organizations. 

8. A permanent committee representative 
of the instructional and administrative di- 
visions of the University should be estab- 
lished to formulate policy concerning the 
use and production of audio-visual mate- 
rials for university instruction. 


An Examination of 


Cnartes R. FALL. 
in the United 


the Amateur Code 

States.* 

For many ye 
ing belief that a close 
between the amateur code and the vari- 
ous problems that are connected with the 
organization and administration of ath- 
letic programs in the United States. This 
study is an attempt to survey all of the 
evidence available to discover the nature of 
this relationship, and from the findings to 
recommend means for improving athletic 
participation by the substitution of a code 
of classification more in keeping with mod- 
ern cultural patterns. ar 

As a first step in the investigation a sur- 


vey of existing conditions was made. Inter- 
and local sports-govern- 


national, national, 2 
ing bodies were analyzed to determine the 
nature and extent of the turmoil and con- 


fusion that are resulting from the attempted 
application of an amateur classification based 
on pecuniary gain. Sports affairs in schools 
and colleges were also studied to determine 
the effects of amateur classifications upon 
athletic programs in educational institu- 


tions. 
With the conflicts and disturbances thus 


ars there has been a grow- 
relationship exists 
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in-pointed, a survey was made of the his- 
torical development of sports and the codes 
of conduct which were a part of athletic 
participation in the various cultures. This 
analysis indicated, among other things, that 
the amateur concept originated and was 
nurtured in societies characterized by strict 
class and caste lines and was transported to 
the American scene by English settlers, to 
be applied to sports in a new cultural set- 
ting. Cultural conditions existing in mod- 
ern America definitely do not support the 
traditional amateur concept, which has been 
inherited from widely differing cultural at- 
mospheres. Though social, political, and 
economic classes exist in the United States, 
there are no insurmountable barriers be- 
tween classes necessary to provide cultural 
support for a system of classification in ath- 
letics based upon a monetary criterion. This 
single criterion is essentially an attempt to 
provide in sports an upper and a lower caste 
based upon whether or not there is evidence 
of financial gain resulting from participa- 
tion. 

The evidence obtained from the investi- 
gation of the background of the traditional 
amateur code and the analysis of modern 
cultural factors supports conclusively the 
contention that the traditional amateur con- 
cept should be abolished as a means of 
classifying participants for athletic activi- 
ties. Such action can result only from the 
gencral acceptance of the inapplicability 
of the traditional code. Thus the emphasis 
that this study suggests is in terms of a pro- 
gram of education which will provide an 
attitude toward sports that is in keeping 
with all of the forces and factors that 


are operating in the modern American 


democracy. 

The athletic program in this educational 
scheme must be accepted as an integral part 
of the institutional endeavor, it must have 
the financial backing of the institution 
which renders it free from business con- 
siderations, and finally it must have the di- 
rection and guidance of qualified educators. 
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Magjorte S. M. East. How to Use the 
Chalk Board, the Bulletin Board, and 
the Exhibit: A Handbook for Leaders 
in Home and Family Life Fducation. 


To develop a handbook for leaders in 
home and family life education that would 
help them in using simple display methods 
to enrich learning experiences was the pur- 
pose of this project. Teachers and leaders 
of many school and out-of-school groups 
are convinced of the value of audio-visua 
methods and materials. Simple display ol- 
fers an audio-visual method by which learn 
ings may be made more immediate, more 
concrete, and more memorable. 

The handbook is organized into 
parts, The first part describes three 
ing situations and analyzes the W 
which display is used in each situation. 
i * of displays 
rch of 
yplicity 


three 
Jearn- 
ays in 
“The 


second part discusses the “how 
summarizing and interpreting res? 
such topics as the comparative si ce 
of different types of graphic forms 45 ae 
with varving age levels, the influence © 
colors and combinations of colors 0” ae 
ception and memory, the use of og 
it affects attention and comprehension * for 
ple methods for improved penmanship. as 
lettering, for the use of graphi iN 

and illustrative drawings, and 
rangement of materials, are d 
explained through photographs and icip™ 
ings. Ways of increasing learnet pe” 

tion in the production as well as in art 0 
of display are suggested. The third Pé : 
the handbook summarizes by deans rhe 
gether from specific examples cited ¥ art 
second part some of the principles “ 


c dr 
for the y 


: asic 
and of education that seem to be b 
display for learning. at 
7 rel 
url 
Grrarp Liste Sapp LEMIRE. hy tor? 
jnistl? 


View of Men Personnel Ad™! 
in Colleges and Universities: ce 
js co P Al 

at wv 
§ Te ait” 
an of” 
yen 


The purpose of this project 
sent data and their implication 
serve as the basis for a current 
prehensive view of the work of 1 
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5 ee ea Data were collected 
iG én, te) s questionnaire that was sent 
Uiiluersie wage) liberal arts colleges and 
rs us a hese institutions are listed in 
Dicsines - ee ‘ poets eee 
all of es oe — J muh dgpsities 
Usted Grate. ges and universities in the 
Bibi yee common title of men student 
eeitles « of Semper ys in colleges and uni- 
kuaceenis can of Men. Accordingly the 
ite for ed was addressed to the Dean of 
te dudes ne — The equivalent 
ie alle: oa staff member—whatever 
clude the — major responsibilities in- 
6 thee —— welfare of all the men 
* ampus. 
ieee bP of tabulation, 323 (53 per 
fuies bead | ag group) usable question- 
ak hire nie returned. The respondents 
Bs wie ina of the entire group, both 
iether d in geographical location of the 
This ae 
6 an pond beings: data about the deans 
Siena —o “e their status in the edu- 
and tepuanin t sel personnel functions 
Civic ni a their professional and 
changes tn 1 om the current trends and 
Srerreen: A a is in student personnel 
S i. as they are stated by the deans 


on personnel work is undergoing 
nel ehenite The demand for person- 
Kiicssiegd i ae has been such that many 
tions ode “y e been recruited from pos!- 
trained in _ 7 to personnel work, and 
icine I elds other than personnel. . 
ence, most pcre of training and experi- 
SPonsibility sage of men have assumed re- 
nel dutice a a wide variety of person- 
attempting functions. These deans are 
individuate to serve needs of students, as 
ane eens and as groups. Deans of men 
Shoah os in community and civic 
ties, sub ities, off-campus religious activi- 
administr, cS relations, teaching, and general 

h Strative duties. 
Mite trends and changes in 
Sis reported by the deans of men are 


the expansion of the personnel program and 
services, development of new offices or 
programs, increased degree of student par- 
Ucipation in college administration and in 
self-government, movement toward cen- 
tralization in larger institutions, and more 
effective use of faculty as counselors. 

As the student personnel services for 
men in colleges and universities continue 
to expand, the role of deans of men in 
higher education becomes increasingly sig- 


nificant. 


Gwtapys Peters Jones. Proposed Ap- 
proaches to Improvement of the Stu- 
dent Personnel Program at the City 
College School of Business and Civic 
Administration, Evening Session.* 
This project was undertaken in order to 

find means whereby the educational pro- 

could contribute more fully to the 


gram 
total personal growth of each student, and 
the extremely high mortality rate could be 
reduced. 


1, A study was made of literature on 


personnel services and mortality in both 


education and industry. 

2. A questionnaire was sent to 1 
of the Association of University 
Colleges. 

3. Objective eva 
was made by use of a p ; 

4. In a follow-up by letter and interview 
of all freshman dropouts between Septem- 
ber 1946 and September 1948, suggestions 
for improvement, rather than reasons for 
leaving, were sought. 

5. Interviews and group discussions were 
conducted with students, staff, faculty, and 
administrators regarding improvement of 


members 
Evening 


luation of the services 
oint-scale. 


services. 
6A questionnaire was sent to a repre- 


sentative sampling of the student body. 
As a result of the foregoing procedure 
the following conclusions were reached. 
The admissions policy should be reviewed 
in the light of the fact that screening for 
emotional factors is lacking. 
The curriculum should be revised (to 
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accord with the policy of admitting almost 
all high school graduates) to provide 
terminal education within the B.B.A. pro- 
gram and a broader program of general 
education. 

The objectives of the College should be 
known to all students. Freshman orientation 
provides a medium for explaining these 
objectives. 

Diagnostic and remedial work in study 
skills should be provided. 

Group counseling is necessary, especially 
vocational counseling. Faculty members 
who show aptitude and interest in this 
direction should be utilized. A vocational 
counsclor adept in group techniques should 
be employed. Interpretation of tests should 
be made available for counselors, and in- 
service training should be provided. 

Health services could be improved by 
use of case-conferences and by wider use 
of community resources. 

The College should accept responsibility 
for helping find adequate housing and for 
providing balanced lunches. 

Training in correct social behavior and 
human relations is the responsibility of the 
whole faculty. Members should be chosen 
on the basis of possession of qualities which 
students are expected to develop as well as 
on the basis of scholarly achievement. 

Mores include acceptance of petty dis- 
honesty. It is strongly recommended that 
sociological study of this problem be made. 

Evaluation techniques are neither reliable 
nor valid. There is need for more scientific 
research methods in social sciences. It is 
recommended that the College make use 
of its excellent faculty to develop them, 


Francis Janes ST. Lawrence. The Use 
of Teaching Aids in Biology Text- 
books.* 


The central purpose of thi 
was to determine the extent and method of 


use of certain textbook teaching aids by 
Connecticut high school biology teachers. 
In addition to working out this central 
problem, answers to the following sub- 


5 investigation 
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sidiary questions were sought: (1) What 
is the extent of use of a basic textbook? 
(2) What is the extent of use of reference 
textbooks? (3) Which teaching aids are 
used for making homework assignments, 
providing for individual differences, pro- 
viding an extended range of experiences 
stimulation and motivation, and marking 
or testing? (4) What is the value of vext- 
book teaching aids to the teacher? 

The introduction to the project races 
the development of the tendency 0” the 
part of textbook authors to include reach 


ing aids in their textbooks. The opinions 
fostere 


of certain leading educators who 
such a movement are voiced. ‘ 
Chapter I stares the problem of the pro)” 
ect and outlines the limitations : 
Chapter IT presents as background en 
pertinent aspects of the setting of the pr® 
Jem. The schools, teachers, and rextbo? 
in use are discussed with the intention 
providing proper orientation. ©" : 
indicates the methods of investig pee 
ployed in the study. The five phases ¥ “ 
study of teaching aids per se, stu ‘dae 
pertinent educational literature, scent ncets 
tion and trial use of the interview “gat 
collection of data, and treatment °" which 
Chapter TV reveals the extent bet tio 
the 14 teaching aids under inves" of 
were used. In addition, the methor five 
using these materials, as determine 2 is 
specific questions put to the ae 
shown. Chapter V discusses certain a pod 
commonly thought to influence the m 
and extent of use of teaching #! * pet 
factors (teacher training, reaching © 
ence, and school size) are ana” 
Chapter VI outlines the con 
implications which are drawn 1, tio” 
study. Within the restrictions on le 
noted earlier, certain generaliza0 . acl 
derived. It was found that text 
ing aids were not genera 
teachers to be of educational 
mined by the extent of use. 
authors’ reasons for the inc 
aids did not appear to 


value, as oo! 
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ri = facts of use, The factors of 
noe Peay teaching experience, and 
ae ize had little influence upon the 

a and method of use of teaching aids. 
Pe ee reasons most commonly as- 
beole BAe teachers for not using text- 
praviden — ape were that the teachers 
Sitter are own materials, and that 
otherwise : TOES appropriate aids were 

se available. 


Somat Bropy Parrick. Criteria for the 
am of Public Junior Colleges in 
ennsylvania.* 
i pt ae of the study is to develop 
in, at A ee for controlling the loca- 
Seni, we junior colleges in Pennsyl- 
organize ney plan is urgently needed to 
Sete and es direct the thinking on both 
the Ae en levels in an effort to avoid 
sMiasenc men which is so evident in the 
i cation of the public secondary 
is Plas study, the junior college is defined 
public =. or less of extension of the 
Banized ra ary school. The fully or- 
Of the 7 8 college aims to meet many 
munity id er educational needs of the com- 
Preparatios se it is located, including 
school, on for a university or professional 
tips ole Soma education for those who are 
ege me to go beyond the junior col- 
eee ized preparation for particular 
and ap ons on the semiprofessional level, 
Sioa courses for adults in the 
nity. 

iy ie criteria were developed in the 
ee ee college must be local in 
than twen a serve a radius of not more 
Tee to ithe ve or thirty miles. It must be 
or stud ents. Provisions should be made 
The fa ents from sparsely settled areas. 
~~ ee state teachers colleges have 
ee Fla into this state-wide plan. 
208 agin enrollment should be 
ody oa students. This size student 
Se we necessitate close articulation with 
mainder of the local public schools. 


The organization of the extended public 
mcokeey ance Bante et 

cal situation, and no specific 
type of organization should be mandated. 

3. The four-year high school population 
of the proposed junior college area should 
exceed 800 students in grades nine through 
twelve. This minimum high school popula- 
tion is greater than some experts in the 
field believe necessary, but since Pennsyl- 
vania has no public junior colleges it seems 
well to keep the minimum as proposed. 

4. The local community must lack ade- 
quate post-twelfth grade education. It 
should not be a function of the state to 
compete with educational institutions it has 
already licensed, providing the education 
offered is free and adequate. 

5. The local community must desire a 
junior college, and must vote in favor of 
initiating it and supporting it to the best of 
its ability. 

6. The present school system should ade- 
quately meet the needs of the community 
on the twelfth grade level before it takes on 
additional responsibilities for curriculum, 
administration, instruction, and finance. 

7. The criteria for the location of public 
junior colleges should be applied by a re- 
organized and enlarged state department of 
public instruction, but the control of each 
separate junior college should be in the 
hands of the local board of education since 
the junior college is an extension of public 


education through the fourteenth year. 
Definite junior college areas have been 
located in accordance with the criteria, This 
procedure has involved, in addition to the 
criteria previously described, the recogni- 


tion of such factors aS railroad and high- 
ransportation, physiography, ethnic 
4 the education of youth from 
ttled areas and in occupations 
where limited replacements are necessary. 
The study closes with a discussion of the 
influences at work in Pennsylvania which 
favor the adoption of public junior colleges 
and the plans for implementation of the 


study in Pennsylvania. 


way t 
groups, ani 
sparsely se 
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Departmental Notes 
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Office of the President 


A new booklet, Teachers College Reporting 
to You, was recently issued by the Presi- 
dent’s office. It gives the story of the col- 
lege, its aims and programs, and the kind of 
students who attend, the cost of advanced 
training, public service rendered, and ma- 
terial and human resources needed. 


Office of the Registrar 


A 4.4 drop in enrollment of the 1950-1951 
fall term has been reported by the Registrar. 
The latest enrollment figure for this term 
is 6,857 as compared to last year’s total of 
7,180. The loss is due to a 9.4 falling off in 
veteran attendance. The non-veteran loss 
this term is less than 1 per cent. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


jals on Korean Politics and 


Source Mater 
Professor Donald G. 


Ideologies, compiled by 
Tewksbury, has been published by the New 
Institute of Pacific Relations. A collection 
of eighty-one key documents for the study 
of Korean ideologies from 1870 to 1950, It 
is the second in a series of four volumes 
comprising @ Source Book on Far Eastern 


Political Ideologies. 


OGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


PSYCHOL SEARCH 


AND EDUCATIONAL RE. 


Two United States Air Force research 


projects are currently under the direction 
of Professor R. L. Thorndike. The = 
project is the development of a plan an¢ 
method for conducting a manpower census 
of air force recruits, and the second pro)” 
ect is an analytical study of officer intel- 
ligence tests. 


ts has recently pub- 
Professor P- 


Self. 


Appieron-Century-Crof 
lished a new book by 
Symonds titled The Ego and the 


Division H 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


<eesde 
nual three d y 


Tue Department held its an 
Club 10 


meeting at the Gypsy Trail were 
ber. A number of proposed projects «sible 
discussed, including a study and p? 
revision of the present curriculum. 


Five monthly meetings, beginning 0? ot 
ber 25, have been scheduled for ae com” 
Board Institute this year. Forty-two Jor 
munities have become members © a 


stitute to date. 


Professor Willard E. Elsbree hes beri 
pointed a member of a four-man CC galas 
to study the entire field of teacher ne We 
in New York State. The comm gpk 
established by State Controller pew, 
Moore at the request of Govern? ar! e 
Other members of the committer | oadt. 
Alonzo Grace, chairman 0° soe “chic? iv 
department of the University’ ard oe 
Dr. Alfred D, Simpson of prin 
versity, and Dr. John F Sly ° 
University. 
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New Professors at the College 


PAUL. FISERER, associate professor of educa- 
tion, was formerly a member of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and consultant in clinical 
psychology to the Veterans Administration 
there. At “Teachers College he will teach 
courses in counseling and in. the psychology 
of personality, He received the doctor of 
degree from the University of 


philosophy 
Chicago. 


MARG ARE LINDSEY, associate professor 
Of education, returns to the College after three 
Years as coordinator of professional education 
at Indiana Stare Teachers College at ‘Uerre 
watts, In 1og4-ty4s, she assisted Professor 
Stratemey erin’ Peacher Education and in 1945 
1946, supervised student reaching in Flementary 
Fdueation. Dr. Lindsey will be working in 
Curriculum and “U shing- Teacher Pducation. 


PHI. C, LANGE, : sociate professor of edu- 
cation, comes to the College from the State 
Teachers College at Fredonia, N.Y.. where he 
was head of the Department of Kducation and 
Psychology. He will be coordinator of stu- 
dent teaching for Division Il, Instruction, Dr. 
Lange did his graduate work at the niversity 


of \Wisconsin. 


PDAVARD J. SHOBLE Nu Jie assocnatc professor 
of education, was director of student counseling 
at the State Universiry of Towa, Te will be 
working mn the Department ot Cridanee. pare 
ticularly i the areas ot individual counseling. 
personality theory. and diagnostic testing. He 
received the Doctor ot Philosophy degree 
from the University of Seuthern Cahtorni. 


FUGENIA I. SPALDING. assocnite protesser 
of nursing education. was professor of nursin 
education and director of the Division of Nurs- 
ing Pducation at the School of Pducation, 
Indiana University, from) 1946 to ba4o- She will | 
be a member of the administrative and guid- 
ance group for curriculum development and 
adviser for new students in administration and 


guidance in nursing education. 


LORNE TH. WOOLLA FF, assistant pe! “ 
of education, has been associated with 
stitute of Administrative Research at he 
lege. working with) the Vetropolut a 
Study Council since ryg7. during whic) 
he completed work for the Doctor 
ophy degree. Dr. Woollatt ts assist > 
of the Vietropolitan School Suudy Goune 
will be teaching courses in adnuniserat 


oO 


VUE LALA 
Nursi 
ne ¢ 
the Onn eae has been an 
Ollege on the nursing edueat 


professor 
instructor at 
ion statt_ and 


}LINCOLN MOSES, sistant professor of edu- 
cauion, has just received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from Stanford University, where 
he was a_ teaching and research assistant. in 
the statistics deparanent. Dr. Moses will work 

of Psychological, Founda- 


inthe Deparnnent 
Teachers College, specializing in statisti- 


trons at 
cal methods. 


at 


Service Adminis- 
as coordinater 
\diinistra- 
Health 


chief 
adviser in the Nursine 


trati 
Wion P 
of She will act 


professor of 
of political 
before he 


JAMES Te “LL, assistant 
education. ott 
: University 
. He is now assistant 


science at J 
vd the © ; 
ed nship | ducation 


f the Cinze 
ced work in 


‘ ae 
execuuve officer: ¢ i 

dr Russell did his advan 
culty of Political, Scrence of 


join 


the 
Columbr 


KENNETEL Do WANN, assistant professor of 
education, has been serving as a research as- 
sistant. in the Horace Viann-Linceln Institute. 
Dr. Wann, former supervisor of education for 
Colbert: County, Ala. will be working in the 
area of Curriculum and) Peaching-l arly Child- 
hood Fducation, 7 : 


OC. TINDER. assistant professor of 
came to the College from 
she was an assacnire 


She served as 


KA\TI 
nuning edueanen, 
Vale University. here 


rofessar ot obstetrical nursing. 
: nursing mn the Division 


my mparerniey 
vear and will 


T ducation here last 
verk thar area 


pastructor 
of Nursing 


COTTE her 


MILDRED MONTAG, assisant profeset a 
nursing edueation, Was assochite profeser ‘ae 
direetor of the School of Nursing a! xe 
College, Garden City, N.Y. from 1043 ma 194 
and an instructor at Leachers College last yeu” 

rar the Ee 


She will be working especially in 


sation 
speciilization program 1 Nursing Pdue 


CHAREES LPONTEARD. assist sp 
an jst rue que? 


of music education, has been 
the Department: of \lusic and 
He received 
Hts are? 
interes 


Hon since 1g46, 
I ducation degree last year. 
theery, and he is paruicularls 
expermmental teaching 1 TEs’ 


DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 
LO? 


deci ba higher education in Iowa has 

ompleted by Emeritus Professor 
George Strayer. He was recently ap- 
pointed a co-director of an educational sur- 
vey of New York City, with special study 
on the issue of fiscal independence for the 
city’s board of education. 


Division III 
Instruction 
MATHEMATICS 


Pr &, 4 + . 

= ofessor Howard Fehr is a member of the 
Cw ° 

of formed Research Committee of the 
ational Council of Teachers of Mathe- 

Matics, 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Jy vi 
White Wings, by Philip Barry, was pre- 
Sented by the Drama Workshop on No- 
vember 28, 29 and 30. 


FINE ARTS 


i pe pe has released the 1949-1950 

: rt Education Today, its annual 

Publication, The issue is devoted to “The 

oo. and includes articles by a number 

u rel ore art educators, including 
erbert Read, the English critic. 


Division IV 
Nursing Education 


re faculty and staff of Teachers 
beer have been invited to take a home- 
the x course in a project sponsored by 
hha ursing Service of the New York 
ies od of the American Red Cross and 
Car ursing Division. The course, “Home 
Colle of the Sick,” will be held at the 
ege. Tt resulted from requests by the 
a Security Resources Board and the 
w York Civil Defense Office that the 
pa Cross train at least 2 per cent of the 
tional population in home nursing. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


THe Central School Study staff made a 
pilot study in one of fifteen areas of New 
York State during November, and are now 
utilizing the findings of the study in cover- 
ing all of the yoo central schools. Represen- 
tatives from the State Department of 
Education are assisting in the project. 


APPROXIMATELY twenty two-day confer- 
ences are being planned by the Associated 
Public Schools Systems, affiliate of the In- 
stitute. Board members, superintendents, 
teachers and citizens from all parts of the 
United States will attend these conferences. 


Ie 
} ! pf 


Institute of Adult Education 


A research project on the problems of old 
and retirement has been undertaken 
he Institute of Adult Education, in con- 
junction with the Institute of Psychological 
Research. Its main objective is to find out 
how people feel about growing older and 
about retiring, and how they can be helped 
to anticipate retirement and old age. 


age 
byt 


Institute of Field Studies 


Five school building studies in the metro- 
ew York and New Jersey areas 


were recently completed by the Institute, 
and several other surveys are still in prog- 


ress, including 2 comprehensive survey of 
North Westchester County, which com- 


mmunities. 


politan N 


prises nine cor 


Citizenship Education Project 


INSTRUCTORS from eight teachers’ colleges 
are planning a teacher-education program 
in citizenship with the Project. The Project 
staff has been meeting with a group of 
English and science teachers to help them 
adapt citizenship education materials to 


English and science classes. 
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Cooperative Project in 
Educational Administration 


Fourteen teams of school superintendents 
in the New York area began the Project’s 
first major field phase in October. The 
teams made a first-hand study of the job of 
superintendent in the 71 Metropolitan 
School Study Council schools. On No- 
vember 6 and 7, representatives from 15 
colleges and universities in the East met 
with project officials at the College to open 
a cooperative relationship. 


Professor Frank Cyr has been granted a 
leave of absence for 1950-1951 to direct a 
study of the functions and duties of dis- 
trict. school superintendents in New York 
State. The study is being made coopera- 
tively by the District Superintendent's As- 
sociation, the State Education Department, 
and the Project. It is being financed at a 
cost of $25,850. 


Agnes Russell Center 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the ap- 
pointment of Professor Harold J. McNally 


as executive officer of the center. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement™ 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 


and Placement: 


Abbe, William Parker (B.S. 1949), instruc- 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. 
Adkins, E. Robert, instructor in physical 
education, Middle Tennessee State College, 
- Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Anderson, Presco, 
education, Bureau © 


tor in art, 


associate supervisor of 
f Adult Education, New 


*Any student who is taking or h 
points of work at Teachers College may reo 
the Office of Field Relations and Placem 

in the allied schools of Colur re 
carried twelve points of work is a 
tion. 
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York State Department of Education, Albany, 
N.Y. 

Antony, Paul U. (A.M. 1943); elementary 
principal, Montrose and Franklin Schools, 
Wakefield, Mass. 

Auerbach, Philip, director of guidance, Beth- 
lehem Central Schools, Delmar, N.Y- 

Ausubel, David P. (Ph.D. 1950), assistant 
professor of education, University of Illinols, 
Urbana, II. 

Beach, Justus S. (A.M. 1949) principal, Fort 
Trumbull Elementary School, Milford, Conn. 

Beberman, Max (A.M. 1949) instructor i 
education, University of Illinois, Urbana, 


Bernstein, Martin B., teacher of music, ‘Lov 
‘ow- 


son Junior and Senior High Schools, 
son, Md. 

Bessom, Margery L. (A.M. 1943) exte 
clothing specialist, Pennsylvania Srate 
State College, Pa. 

Blacklidge, Betty (A.M. 1949), head © 
dence halls for women, Purdue UM 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Bosscher, Gertrude, therapeutic dictition, ba 
Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital, and Harty 
College, Cooperstown, N.Y. f 

Brand, Philip F. (A.M. 1950)s reaches 
business education, High School, Atianuc 
lands, N.J. ae 

Brennan, Mary C. (A.M. 1950) assis nes 
rector of nursing, Roger Williams 
Hospital, Providence, RI. 
_Bierley, Cecil H., teacher of b 
tion, High School, Hagerstows 

Brimley, Bett Ann (A.M. 1949)» te 
English, Great Tock Junior High Schooe 
Neck, N. Y- 


Brown, Florence Melissa, deat, 
emy, Winston-Salem, NC. 


a9 
usiness educ 


oO 
achet 
j, Grew 


salem aca 


Browne, Mary P., teacher of musi 


Schools, High Point, N.C. ant peo” 
Callan, John H. (A.M. 1949)» assist ules 
fessor of business, West Liberty Sate 


West Liberty, W. Va. . public 
Cappon, S. Clyde, director of musi 
Schools, Olean, N.Y. fs 
’ a te ch 


Casement, Hazeldean, kindergarté 
Central School, Glen Rock, N.J- siti? 


c 
Castellano, Joseph A: (AM. 1949) pat? 

teacher, University of Pittsburg: 

School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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atest, Florinda, teacher of French and 
eae Franklin High School, New York, 


hen M. Corinne (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
re sical education, West Aurora High School, 
AAurora, Ill. 


Pig Alvin B. (A.M. 1949), assistant, pro- 

Fe of education and psychology, Whitman 
ege, Walla Walla, Wash. 

oe ookingham, Melva J. (A.M. 1950), supervi- 

Cae vocal music, Public Schools, Corcoran, 


5 {Cookingham, Paul D. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
- social studies, Corcoran Joint Union High 
hool District, Corcoran, Calif. 


Cooley, Max we ae 
High = ag ey aeeali principal, Ulster 


gonna, Eileen Theresa (A.M. 1950), in- 
ote in business education, Fairleigh Dick- 
n Junior College, Rutherford, NJ. 


Creas 
dial easy, Margaret Frances, teacher of reme- 
al reading, The Edgewood School, Green- 
Wich, C i) . 

» Sonn, 


reg Marion H., assistant to dean of 
Tere = Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
+ Pa. 


D. . 
Sor rpm Hazel (A.M. 1935), assistant profes- 
Coll elementary education, Pennsylvania State 
ege, State College, Pa. ) 


Davies, Evel i 
physical’ ps yn A. (Ed.D. 1950)» lecturer in 
tise ‘Angeles Calif.” University of California, 


we a, James V. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
glish and history, High School, Butler, NJ. 


Bee Wees, Margaret E., director of housing, 


nti Island State College, Kingston, RI 
tego re James B. (A.M. 1947)s health edu- 
aa consultant, Yonkers Tuberculosis ani 
h Association, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Doolittl i 
Gl ttle, George S., teacher of English, 
asgow High School, Glasgow, Mont. . 


D eves 
Orne, William P. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 


Ss 
ae Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 


E 


D 
in ee Frank J. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
Ww ysical education, Staples High School, 
“ial Conn. 
i Heat Anne, teacher of music, Orangeburg 
School, Maysville, Ky. 
on James S, (A.M. 1949)s speech correc- 
Hepa Washington and Lee High School, Ar- 
‘ton, Va. 


Edmonds, Frances Phylisi 

4 a ylisia (A.M. 1 50) 

teacher of physical edi i 2 eet 

School, Cocbertes, — i laa 
Erb, Arthur C. (A.M. 1949) 

social studies, High School, oy ake 
Fleming. Louise E., dean of stud 

dith College, Raleigh, N.C. ae ae 


tye, gua of Dl eee 
a 7 1e; 
San Diego, Calif. ee Sees College: 

Fonte, Albert, group worker, Y.W.C.A., 301 
East Kingsbridge Road, Bronx, N.Y. F 

Foot, George F. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
family life, State Teachers College, Oneonta, 
NY. , 

Formaad, William (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
speech, Thomas Jefferson High School, Arling- 
ton, Va. 

Freeman, Billy V. (A.M. 1950), counselor and 
instructor in guidance, East Texas State Teach- 
ers College, Commerce, Tex. 

Gardner, Florence E. (A.M. 1950), instruc- 
tor in biology, Dean Junior College, Franklin, 
Mass. 

Garrison, Alice (B.S. 1944), supervisor of out- 
patient department, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Saginaw, Mich. 

Gaskins, James, instructor in chemi: 
College, Tyler, Tex. 

Gertzen, Myrra, teacher of social studies, 
Junior High School, Valley Stream, N 

Good, Evelyn (A.M. 1950), teacher of physi- 
cal education, Laurel School, Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Goundie, George H. (A.M. 1946)s instructor 


in arts and crafts, State Teachers College, Mil- 


wwaukee, Wisc. 


Graham, Dorothy J. 
Schools, Redding and Easton, 


Greer, Dorothy, Baxter (A.M. 1943), execu- 
tive director, St. Barnabas House, New York, 


N.Y. 


stry, Texas 


art consultant, Public 
Conn. 


Hadermann, Kenneth Frederick (A.M. 1950), 
teacher of social studies, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Ill. 

Hahn, Jessie H. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
carly childhood education, State Teachers Col- 


lege, Cortland, N.Y. 


Harcourt, Bernard C. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of industrial arts and mechanical drawing, 
Bourne High School, Bourne, Mass. 
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Hawkins, Donald Scott (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of physical education and football coach, But- 
ler High School, Butler, N.J- 

Headley, Margaret (A.M. 1950), kindergar- 
ten teacher, Public School, Bronxville, N.Y. 

Heying, Harrict (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
music, Elementary schools, Baltimore, Md. 

Hibshman, Elizabeth (A.M. 1948), principal, 
Whitpain School, Blue Bell, \fontgomery 
County, Pa. 

Hopke, William F. (F.d.D. 1950), executive 
assistant, Office of Field Relations and Place- 
ment, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 

Horn, David M. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English, Talmudical Academy, Yeshiva Uni- 
versity, New York, N-Y. 

Houston, James Jr. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in education, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Newark, NJ. 

Hunt, Margaret Flizabeth (A.M. 1946), 
supervisor of primary grades, Vanderburgh 
County, Evansville, Ind. 

Hyde, Stanley B. (A.M. 1932), director of 
christian education, Congregational Christian 
Conference, Chicago, Ill. 

Kenr, Sidney J. (A.M. 1947), physical thera- 
pist, private practice, San Diego, Calif. 

Kiah, Calvin L. (A.M. 1937), head of de- 
partment of education, Savannah State College, 
Savannah, Ga. 

King, Muricl Clarissa (A.M. 1944), critic 
teacher of mathematics, West Virginia State 
College, Institute, W. Va. 

Kirtland, Howard H., teacher of science, 
High School. Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Kochman, Philip (Ed.D. 1947), professor of 
education, State Teachers College, Fredonia, N.Y. 


1948), assistant pro- 


Kreisch, Frederick (A.M. : 
Baylor University, 


fessor of physical education, 
Waco, Tex. 

Lazar, Irving 
child development, 
bana, III. 

Levine. Nathan J. (AM. 1 
education, Temple University 
lege, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lockard, Mary G.. public he 
Department of Public Health, 

Lockhart, Harriet Clare (A.M. 
of English, Grosse Pointe Country 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


(A.M. 1950), instructor in 
University of Illinois, Ur- 


1950), instructor in 
Teachers Col- 


alth staff nurse, 
Flint, Mich. 


1949). teacher 
Day School, 
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Lonsky, Edmond L. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
chemistry and physics, Lakewood High School, 
Lakewood, N.J. 

Lovett, Mary FE. 
sight-saving and blind, 
Hawthorne, Calif. 


(A.M. 1950), teacher of 
Hawthorne Schoo, 


r of 


Macecoby, Herbert, assistant professo 
: Srate 


education, Institute of Citizenship, Nansas 
College, Manhattan, Kans. 


Mades, Margaret (A.M. 1934), instructor sa 


clothing and_ textiles, State ‘Teachers College 
Onconta, N.Y. 
Martin, Robert Hy Jra (AM. 1948), teach 


N. 


of mathematics, High School, Batavia, 

Matthews, Don B. (F.d.D. 1950), superinten- 
dent of schools, Troy, Mo. 

MeCarty, Donald James, f 
studies, High School, Brookings, S.D. 

aacher 

McConnell, Anna Mary (AM. 1950)s es 
of biology, Roger Ludlowe High School, 
field, Conn. 

McFlfish, John R. (A.M. 1950). 
health and physical education, Forest 
Junior High School, Pirrsburgh, Pa. 1 

ss Sy 

McGuire, John P., superintendent of schoo 
District No. 3, Suffolk County, N. 


Meno, Lionel W. (A.M. 1947)+ 


. social 
instructor 1 soc! 


teacher of 


qills 


-jsor 
super’ oo 


of extra-mural instruction, State Teachers 
lege, Oneonta, N.Y. of 
. i ystruct 
Middleton, Herman (A.M. 1949) News 


in dramatics, University of Delaware, 


Del. 


Miner, Robert F. (A.M. 1949)» 
physical education, The Ohio State 
Columbus, Ohio. r 0 

Mitchell, Ruth B. (A.M. 1950) veacniun 
foods and nutrition, Benedict College: 


bia, S.C. ste! 
jrmas 
Moore, Wayne T. (A.M. 1950) cae pure 
and organist, Church of Holy Comfor 
lington, N.C. di- 


so) oe 
Morgan, Martha Joanna (AM, "S10 Lo 


rector of Teen-Age Club, Y.\ ees 

ington Avenue, New York, N-** pnird 
Moritz. Marie Whiteside, 

grade, Public School No. 8, 
Morrison, Milford T._teacher, O)y annle 

and social studies, Junior High en 

ton, Ala. ) aire 
Mulkerne, Donald J.D. (FAD. 195% Bridge 

tor and assistant professor, University 

port, Bridgeport, Conn. 


icy 


. jn 
inseructol, 
Univers 


Yonkers, : ish 
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Nielsen, A. Hel 

is A. en (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
car grade, Burcham School, Long Beach, 
eee Frances, librarian, Gilboa-Conesville 
entral Rural School, Gilboa, N.Y. 

ate Edward S. (A.M. 1948), director of 
guidance, Hancock Central School, Hancock, 
N.Y, 2 

Pisce: Alice Stickney (B.S. 1918), assistant 
Nee Forest Neighborhood House, Bronx, 


Pclheri 
a ellerin, R. Gerard (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
usic, Public Schools, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
Dry one 
oo pathos Margaret T. (A.M. 1950), head of 
a hematics department, West Tallahatchie 
igh School, Webb, Miss. 
D> >a 
re ratt, Edith G. (A.M. 1948), assistant dean 
N srudents, State Teachers College, New Paltz, 


Ramsey — : 
ford eee s. Marjorie, guidance counselor, Sea- 
Special School District, Seaford, Del. 


‘ae _E., Jr., instructor in music, Uni- 
ity of Mi ippi, University, Miss. 
Gites ie. as : 
ae FE. Edmund, Jr. (Ph.D. 1950), asso- 
Colles in educational administration, Teachers 
ae Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
see Amanda (A.M. 1928), director of 
Mil economics, Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Uwaukee, Wise. 7 
Ro J 
ies et aaa Raphael (A.M. 1950), instruc- 
sociology, University of Maryland, C 1- 
gy, sity of Maryland, Co! 
lege Park, Md. nee 


gener T. Edward, supervising principal, 
ashington Lee High School, Arlington, Va. 


Bg Ezra ses 1948), assistant profes- 
music, Wi z LSS iets 
Cleveland, Oh: estern Reserve University, 


Oa Emerson C. (A.M, 1949), elemen- 
anton: Olin, Stark County School System, 
Si 

tie, Bet Peter V. (A.M. 1950), director of mu- 

Ny, sale Valley High School, Little Falls, 


Reid, Isaac 


S ta 
reed Jean K. (A.M. 1948), dean of women, 
gee State Teachers College, Chadron, 


N 


Smith, Ann Avery, dean of women, Arnold 
Til cge for Hygiene and Physical Education, 
ford, Conn.’ ° 

to beating, Cecilia W. (A.M. 1949), instruc- 
Nc biology, Barber-Scotia College, Concord, 


N 


Stratemeyer, Clara G. (Ph.D. 

: > 4 .D. 1938 i- 
eet ie age of education, Watney Gallues 
ee of North Carolina, Greensboro, 

Sugarman, Alan W. (A.M. 1 

wus » Alan W. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
history and English, Hudson Seni i 
School, Hudson, NY. eae eae 

Topalis, Mary (A.M. 1950) i 

oe , y (A.M. 1950), educationa E 
a Central State Hospital, faked 
NY. ‘ 

Trayer, Thomas S., Jr. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of science and biology, Wellington C. Mepham 
High School, Bellmore, N.Y. . 

: Trevethan, Ruth E. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in English, State Teachers College, Indiana 
Pas 7 , 

Tuttle, Robert E., principal-teacher, Man- 
netto Hill School, Plainview, Hicksville, N.Y. 

Vermilye, Dyckman W., resident counselor, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Wagner, Marjorie (B.S. 1947), instructor in 
music, National Cathedral School, Washington, 
D.C: 

Waidelich, Elizabeth (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in physical education, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Walker, Virginia M., teacher of music, Ju 
High School, Kensington, Md. 


Walsh, John X. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
Drury High School, North 


nior 


mathematics, 

Adams, Mass. 
Walters, Virginia Gregory (A.M. 1950), 

teacher of the mentally retarded, Newark Pub- 

lic Schools, Newark, N.J. 

A.M. 1949), instructor in nurs- 


Weiss, Rose ( c 
Nursing, University of Cali- 


ing, School of 
fornia, San Francisco, Calif. 
M. 1950), personnel as- 


Whitley, Marjorie (A. ) 
Publishing Company, 


sistant, McGraw-Hill 

New York, N.Y. 
Williams, David Keith, teacher of health edu- 

cation, Stewart Junior High School, Tacoma, 


Wash. 


Windoes, Fr 
social studies and 
Township High 


ederic C. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
guidance counselor, Hinsdale 
School, Hinsdale, Ill. 


Wood, Izora, teacher of the mentally handi- 
capped, Public Schools, Cleveland Heights, 


Ohio. 
Wright, Dorothy L. (Prof. Dip. 1949), dean 
of residence, State Teachers College, Oneonta, 


N.Y. 
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Wright, Jay Talmadge (Ed.D. 1944), director 
of education, National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, New York, N.Y. 


Wright, Louise Jackson (A.M. 1933), direc- 
tor of publicity, Finch Junior College, New 
York, N.Y. 


Yocom, Ralph L. (Prof. Dip. 1949), assistant 


director of student personnel and vocational 
counselor, Pennsylvania State College, Harris- 
burg Center, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Younker, Janet (M.S. 1947), home economist, 
Valmart, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Zimmer, Kathleen L. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of music, Public Schools, Rochester, N.Y. 


Alumni Activities 


hl sage and eighty-two graduates of 
Thiet © ollege from all parts of the 
Sinee tates attended the second annual 
a held at the College on 
Gioblans | 9 and 10. Some of the general 
fe a education that were taken up 
pad ote? were: strengthening the 
Cdteate Le ession; financial support for 
Sentiee | oe freedom and national 
Gua ; and public education and spiritual 
. oe were made by President Wil- 
Gite. Bos), speaking on “Teachers 
Cent Past and Future;” Dean Hollis L. 
Chpmien who discussed the program and 
Benge & O of the college; and Professor 
Uns ea ounts spoke on “Understanding 
iii oc Union and World Com- 
St ie i the Thursday conference dinner 
ra en’s Faculty Club. 
Son alumni attended depart- 
devenait meetings. Friday’s session was 
fli to group discussions of current 
‘ a problems in the nation and to 
ne i discussion of Teachers College. 
ost: - ai suggestions | for the future 
The Ase college at this meeting. 
Worksh : umni conferences are planned as 
wy ms rather than homecomings.” It 
ship A felt that alumni, with leader- 
country ions in education throughout the 
tion to Sha nee valuable contribu- 
Stooeseful ae os The idea proved 
eld e first alumni conference 
i the college last February. 
en — advisory committee for the 
1935) re included AGNES GELINAS (A.M. 
ele Awrence V. Dopp (A.M. 1937)» 
ener Pe Wows (PhD. 1937)s 
ene EEL, former student, and Jessica 
N, former student. 


L 
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Evucene G. Wirxiys (Ph.D. 1937) has re- 
cently been appointed president of the New 
Jersey State Teachers College at Newark. 
Dr. Wilkins has been dean of instruction 
at the college for the last five years. 


Own November 4, GEORGE Wrum Gore, 
Jr. (Ph.D. 1940) was inaugurated as the 
sixth president of Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Tallahassee. 


A statue of Minerva, the University of 
Louisville award for merit, has been given 


a Teachers College alumna, FAYETTE 


to a 
Barnum, former student. Miss Barnum was 


the first director of the Art Center Associa- 
tion School, an affiliate of the University 
of Louisville, and she headed the school 
until her retirement in 1944. She is now 
‘A citation accompanying 
Miss Barnum for her “in- 
for the creative life, 
for discovering and 
s creative talent.” 


director emeritus. 
the statue lauded 
exhaustible enthusiasm 
and her unique gift 
liberating the individual’ 


Rocer CROWELL Gay, 
as president of Nasson 


College, Springvale, Me. has been an- 
nounced by the college board of trustees. 
Mr. Gay has been serving as assistant dean 
of the New York Medical College. During 
World War Tl, he worked with the War 
Department as 4 civilian expert consultant 
in higher education. 


Tue election of 
former student, 


Bea Lawson Miter, former student, was 
appointed home service director of Servel, 
Inc., manufacturer of gas appliances and 

in October. Miss Miller has 


equipment, 
served as instructor 1 foods and cookery 


on the Teachers College faculty and as 
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editorial assistant in the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute and General Foods Corpora- 
tion. In her new position, she will super- 
vise consumer education programs through 
the nation’s gas utility companies and 
appliance distributors. 


Tue former educational director in the 
Armed Forces Information and Education 
Division of the Department of Defense, 
Epwin H. Mixer (A.M. 1929) has taken 
over the duties of dean of the new Orange 
County Community College at Middle- 
town, N. Y. Prior to going into the 
Defense Department, Mr. Miner was as- 
sociate commissioner in the United States 
Office of Education, where he served as 
liaison officer with lay groups and as 
executive secretary of the Citizens Federa- 
tion Commission on Education. 


Lavra and Etstr Loprz-Carvajat, former 
students, report they have opened the 
School of Conversational English — in 
Vedado, Havana, Cuba, and are using the 
aural approach to the teaching of English 
as a second language. They studied this 
method of teaching the subject under 
Professor Aileen Kitchin and other faculty 
members at Teachers College. 


Tue new director of the department of edu- 
cation at Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa., is Crartes M. Lone, former 
student and former 4 ant professor of 
education at Indiana University, Blooming- 


ton, Ind. 


Cororapo State College of Education, 
Greeley. Colo., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Lyman B. Graysear (A.M. 1929) 
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as professor of secondary education. Dr. 
Graybeal, a regular member of the summer 
session faculty at the college for the past 
three years, asked to be relicved of his 
duties as professor of education at New 
York University to accept the appointment. 
In addition to his teaching duties, he will be 
in charge of the student teaching program 
in on-campus training schools and in public 
schools of Greeley. 


Tue. first summer session to be offered at 
the State Teachers College, Lyndon Cen- 
ter, Vt., was instituted in July with Mara- 
Lyn FE. Grant (A.M. 1947) as director. 

Tue promotion of Kar. J. LAWRENCE 
(A.M. 1942), director of the physical edu- 
cation teacher training program at Calg 
University in Hamilton, N.Y., to the ran* 
of professor has been announced by the 
board of trustees of the university. Mr. 
Lawrence joined the Colgate faculty 1™® 


1941. 


Tue new exccutive director of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of the ei 
of New York is Turrma MILis laces 
1929), former director of student er - 
women at the University of Missour!. In 1 


: : ia ible for 
new position, Miss Mills is responsible - 
the entire YWCA program in the citys efi 


: ne 
cluding supervision of a staff of 5114! resi- 
operation of four branch Y's and five 
dence halls. 


-_ poHl 
Tue appointment of LaVera ate 
(A.M. 1949) as assistant professor of > 
at Western State College of ae col- 
Gunnison, has been announced by the 
lege division of fine arts. 


~ 
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Issues in Teaching Arithmetic 


JOHN R. CLARK 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T is discussion considers the cur- 
rent thinking about certain im- 
Portant problems or issues in the teach- 
Ing of arithmetic. They are: (1) What 
should We set up as the major objective 
of instruction in arithmetic? (2) Just 
What should a pupil think that arith- 
Metic really is? (3) How are teaching 
Procedures in arithmetic brought in 
line with the newer theories of learn- 
ing? (4) What should be done about 
€stimating and mental arithmetic? (5) 
©w can algorisms of arithmetic be 
Made meaningful? (6) What is the 
Place of drill? (7) How is learning 
See to be evaluated? (8) What 
. he secret of successful problem solv- 
Ing? 
1. The major objective. Students of 
child growth and development insist 
— subject matter be selected and pre- 
eis to fit the interests, attitudes, 
the ae general welfare, and needs of 
earner. Among the well-nigh uni- 
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versal arithmetical needs of pupils are 
the ability to count, to measure, and 
to use symbols to stand for collections 
and amounts. Unable to count, to meas- 
ure, and to understand number syin- 
bols, the individual would be con- 
tinually thwarted, or even defeated, in 
pursuing a normal life. 

Hardly less essential to the pupil is 
the need to add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide—the need to know when to 

erform these operations and how to 
perform them. 

In brief, then, the pupil needs a 
number system to help him think about 
the groupings and regroupings of the 
objects with which he is concerned. 
He must count, measure, combine, 
separate, and compare these objects or 
groups of objects. 

As he goes about his work or play, 
the pupil encounters quantitative prob- 
lem situations for which he has no 
ready-made response. As we shall see 
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later, he must solve the problem—think 
through the situation to the solution. 

Thus the over-all objective of teach- 
ing arithmetic is to develop the ability 
to think one’s way through arithmetic 
problem situations—in brief, growth 
in power to do quantitative thinking. 

Moreover, the pupil should come 
to have confidence in his ability to solve 
his problems. He should be inventive, 
resourceful, and possess good “number 
sense.” He should realize that he can 
be independent of his teacher and his 
textbook. 

>. What should arithmetic mean? 
First of all, to an elementary school 
pupil arithmetic is a system for count- 
ing the number of objects in a group. 
The counting may be by ones, tens, 
hundreds, halves, tenths, etc. Then, 
too, arithmetic is a system for writing 
numbers, using only the ten symbols 
I, 2, 35 45 5 6, 7s 8, 9; and Oo. 

The maturing pupil comes to ap- 
preciate the following characteristics of 
arithmetic as it relates to whole num- 
bers: 

a) It is a decimal system; it 
goes by tens, hundreds, thousands—by 

owers of ten. 

b) Itisa positional system. In the 
2-place or 2-digit number 23, the 2 
tells the number of tens and the 3 tells 
the number of ones. But in the num- 
ber 32, the 3 tells the number of tens 
and the 2 tells the number of ones. The 
position of any digit in a number de- 
termines its value. Any digit, say 4, In 
tens’ place has 10 times the value of the 
same digit in ones’ place and one tenth 
the value of it in hundreds’ place. _ 

c) The zero, like the other digits, 
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is a numeral. In $2.09 the zero stands 
for the number of dimes. The meaning 
of the 2 would not be changed if the 
zero were replaced by any other digit. 
In the number 3045 the zero, being in 
the hundreds’ place, tells the number 
of hundreds; the 3 in thousands’ place 
tells the number of thousands. The 
meaning of the 3 would not be changed 
if the zero were replaced by any other 
digit. It is not the zero that gives the 
meaning to the 3, but the fact that che 
3 is in the thousands’ place. 

Recently some teachers have ¢ 
fused pupils by saying that “zero 1s 4 
place holder and nothing else.” They 
would have the pupil believe thar the 
zero in $2.09 does not indicate the 
number of dimes, but holds, or keepss 
or pushes the 2 into dollars’ place. 


on- 


would be confusing indeed if zed 
the pupil, in doing the multipli- 0) 
cation 4 X 302, were to think, bi 
“4 times a place holder isq place = _— 
holders,” rather than “4 * © is ai 
o.” Obviously, also, in finding ak 
this sum the pupil should not chin 


(in adding down): “1 place holder 


thoroughly respectable number: o oF 

d) Adding means combinins ., 
putting together two or more gre ded 
The sum of the numbers being whic? 


may 
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Numbers may be regrouped to suit 
one’s convenience. To illustrate, in 
adding 28 and 17, one may think: 20 
and 10 are 30, and 8 are 38, and 7 are 
45; or 28 and 10 are 38, and 7 are 45; 
or 17 and 20 are 37, and 8 are 45; etc. 

e) Subtraction, being the inverse 
of addition, means separating or taking 
apart. In subtraction one may regroup, 
as suggested by the following illustra- 
tions. To take 13 from 40, think: 10 
from 40 is 30; 3 from 30 is 27; So 13 
from 4o is 27. To take 67 from 82, 
think: 60 from 82 is 22; 7 from 22 is 
15; so 67 from 82 is 15. 

_ f) Multiplication means combin- 
ing equal groups. In multiplication, 
too, one may regroup. For example, 
12 fifteens is 10 fifteens (150) and 2 
fifteens (30) or 180. In multiplication, 
the product is independent of the order 
of the factors, ie, 7 X 25 = 25 X 7: 

g) Division means separating a 
group into a given number of equal 
Stoups, or into groups of a given size. 
In division, too, one may regroup, as in 
842 
“y= 8004 24.2 = goo 420+ 1=421. 

The procedures in (d), (e), (f); and 
(g) suggest that operating with num- 

con is a process of grouping and re- 
ell of taking apart and putting 

ether again. 
a pe aaa principles of opera- 
Se tiefly sketched, we have the 
ine or framework of our number 
fat Growth in arithmetic means 
eae asing understanding of these prin- 
: Ss, and increasing facility in using 

em. 

3. Applying the newer theory of 


learning. In recent years psychologists 
have formulated hypotheses of learn- 
ing quite unlike those which have had 
wide influence upon classroom prac- 
tice. The Gestalt learning theory is 
replacing the connectionist theory. 
The implications of this newer theory 
of learning for the teaching of arith- 
metic are far-reaching—practically 
revolutionary. 

The Gestaltist challenges the faith of 
the connectionist in repetition and cites 
a growing body of tested knowledge to 
support his challenge. Descriptions of 
modern learning theory employ such 
terms as relationships, organizations, 
structure, thinking, analysis, synthesis, 
and insight. 

We teachers of arithmetic now see 
that our former reliance upon drill, 
upon countless repetitions, for learning 
the basic facts and computational tech- 
niques of arithmetic was futile. For ex- 
ample, in teaching a basic fact such as 
8 and 5 are 13, we now would (a) com- 
bine a group of 8 objects and 5 objects 
and determine the size of the resulting 
group by counting, (2) count forward 
on an imaginary number ladder or 
scale, thinking 8 and 2 are 10 and 3 
more are 13, (¢) rearrange 5 and 8 as 
5 and 5 and 3, and finally as 10 and 
3, or (d) adopt any other ingenuous 
though crude way that the learner 
might suggest. This analysis and syn- 
thesis, taking apart and putting to- 
gether, finding the answer by thinking, 
regrouping the objects in terms of our 
number system of tens, are the essence 
of the modern concept of learning 


basic facts. 
Teachers of arithmetic can be most 
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optimistic about the permanence and 
economy of learning which this con- 
cept produces, at any level of instruc- 
tion. 

4. Mental arithmetic, computation 
and estimating. What about mental 
computation? How important is it in 
everyday life? Here are three illustra- 
tions of what mental computation is. 

To find the sum of 187 and 56 men- 
tally one does not attempt to visualize 
that 7 and 6 are 13; see the written 3 
and the carried 1, etc. Rather one 
thinks: (a) 187 and 50 are 237, and 
6 are 243, or (b) 180 and 50 are 230, 
and 13 are 243, or (c) any other sensi- 
ble, easily seen regrouping of the num- 
bers to be added. 

To find 12 * 25 mentally one may 
think (a) 10 * 25 = 250;2 * 25 = 
50; 12 X 25 = 250 + 50, or 300; OF 
(b) 12 X 20 = 240; 12 X 5 = 60; sO 
12 X 25 = 240 + 60 or 300. 

To compute 3% % of $1200 men- 
tally one may think: 1% of $1200 is 
$12; $0 34% of $1200 is 34% X $12 
or $42. 

Most of the computation of daily 
life is done without pencil and paper. 
Teachers and authors of textbooks are 
increased emphasis. The 
ts that still greater em- 
ded to this aspect 


giving it 
writer predic 
phasis will be accor 
of mental arithmetic. 

Note that fundamental principles of 
arithmetic (4), (e), (f), and (g) 
under section 2 constitute the frame- 
work and the structure of mental arith- 


metic. 

In many if not n 
uations an estimation, 
result. is all that is needed. Also, 2g 


nost quantitative sit- 
an approximate 
ood 


estimate serves as a check on a com 
putation. Four illustrations of estima- 
tion are examined below. 

To estimate the product of 7-98 
multiplied by 4.02, think: 7.98 is about 
8; 4.02 is about 4; so the product of 
7.98 and 4.02 is about 32. 

To estimate the rate of discount 0” 
a coat marked $49.75, bought at @ 
special closing out sale for $30, chink: 
the discount is about $50 minus $30 or 
$20. The rate of discount then is about 
$20/$50. This is % or 40%. 

To estimate the quotient of 603° 
divided by 29, think 100 X 29 is 29005 
but 6030 is about twice as much as 
2900; so the quotient is about 200— 
slightly more than 200. 

To estimate the interest on $3 12-65 
for 3 months at 33%, %s think: at 4% 
the interest on $300 for a year is ae 
for 3 months the interest is 4 of $1? 
or $3. 

Continuous practice in 
answers develops a judgment, a 
number sense, and a healthy self 
liance. It is essential for promoang 
growth in power to think with al 
bers. 


estimating 


cee 


-re" 


oftlle 
s. Maki “3.09 eatin gh 
5. Making the algorisms” the 


. t 0 
The process of arrangemen ap 


. a, a 

figures in a computation js Ca 4 af 

algorism. Here are the standar sie 
J ope 


gorisms of the four fundamenta 
tions. 


A B 
Addition Subtract? 
27 42 
418 fa 
45 
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(as 
ee ene > The standard multiplication al- 
g tuition gorism, C, makes sense when it is pre- 
r - _32 ceded by such algorisms as: 
2 21)675 
= 6, H 
70. 's 3 X 35 is 105, and 20 X 35 1s 700, 
= a so 23 X 35 is 105 + 700 or 805. 
5 ° = i 
These algorisms are often presented ses Pl 
prematurely, and hence are arbitrary, . S 
inflexible, meaningless, and arouse no Es a - - Fs eae 
appreciation of their convenience. 3X35 2 at, = 
23 X 35 7 805 23 X 35 > 805 


> The addition algorism, A, in- 
Ras : 
volving “carrying,” should be pre- 
ceded by such algorisms as: 
E 
2 tens and 7 ones 


-- 1 ten and 8 ones 
pal ae as eal 


3 tens and 15 ones 
But the 15 ones can be regrouped into 
1 ten and 5 ones. So 3 tens and 15 ones 
is as many as 4 tens and 5 ones, OF 45- 


F G 

27 27 

+18 +18 

20 +10 30 74+ 83> 15 
7 8 15 20 +10 30 


27 +18 > 45 27 +18 > 45 

As a result, the standard algorism, 
A, is understood and seen to be an im- 
provement upon algorisms E, F, and G. 

= The standard subtraction al- 
gorism, B, shown above contains the 
So-called “borrowing” difficulty. It be- 
Comes meaningful when the 4 tens + 
2 ones are regrouped into 3 tens + 12 
Ones, 


2 oe 
5 4 tens -+ 2 ones = 3 tens + 12 ones 
= = 2 tens -+ 8 ones = 2 tens + 8 ones 
ee ie 


i tén =r 4 ones =14 


We are beginning to see that it is 
profitable for the teacher and the class 
to ask, “How shall we write the re- 
sult of our thinking? What kind of 
record shall we make?” 

> The standard division algorism, 
D, is the most troublesome. It best 
illustrates the fact that our standard al- 
d by experienced, 


gorisms are those use 
operators with 


mature, competent 
numbers. 
An analysis of a division problem 


will suggest how the algorism may be 


made meaningful. 


If the 21 pupils in your class agree to 
share equally the work of folding 675 
next PTA meeting, how 


programs for the \ 
many should each of you fold? 


s can solve the above problem 
knowing the standard algor- 
asoning would proceed 


Pupil 
without 
jsm. Their re 
something like this: 

Each of us would have to fold more 
than 10 programs because 21 X 10 is only 
210, and we have 675- Let’s start by seeing 
what happens if each of us folds 30. If 
each folds 30, we'll have folded 21 X 30 
or 630, and there will still be 45 more to 
fold. (See algorism K) : 
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Now to get those 45 folded, each of us 
will have to fold some more, say 2. If we 
do, there will still be 3 remaining pro- 
grams to be folded. (See algorism Ly 

So each of us will have to fold 30 + 2, 
or 32. The first one finished may fold the 


extra 3. 


A somewhat more mature algorism 
for dividing 675 by 21 is shown in 
M, which combines algorisms K and L. 


K L M 
a e. iz 
21675 21)45 21)675 
630 42 630 
45 3 45 
42 
3 


After using algorism M the pupil is 
then ready for the standard, brief, con- 
cise, economical algorism D. 

An algorism should be a record of 
one’s thinking. Begin with the think- 
ing, and choose or make an appropri- 
ate, mature written record. This leads 
to growth in arithmetic.* 

Teachers are coming to believe that 
pupils can and should understand their 
arithmetic operations. Seldom nowa- 
days do teachers say, “This is the way 
to do it; get busy and learn it.” Instead 
they ask, “Can you think of a way to 
do it? Which of these three ways (if 
three ways have been suggested) is 
easiest to understand? Which is short- 
est?” The teacher and the class co- 
operate in making progressively ee 


=F etailed discussion of meaningful 
Be ee recommends the Geen? 
Yearbook of the National Council of fe i 
of Mathematics. Bureau of Bublicsior, aac 
ers College, New York. (See particu arly 
chapter by McConnell.) 
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mature algorisms, finally arriving at 
the standard algorisms. 

6. What is the place of drill? Was 
practice in thinking, analyzing, under- 
standing, deriving replaced the older 
type of repetitive drill? No, but drill 
for fixing techniques and facts goes 
along with or follows conceptual learn- 
ing, never precedes it. Drill, like mean- 
ing, is necessary but not sufficient. }a- 
cility in computation, with emphasis 
upon accuracy rather than speed, js 1n- 
dispensable. 

Obviously the amount of time Te 
quired for drill in placing the decima 
point in the quotient is reduced by est 
mating quotients. Rationalization 
duces the amount of drill, but without 
drill does not lead to confident facility: 
Currently, however, the need is not 10 
more drill, but for more judgments 
more appreciation of the rationale ° 
arithmetic. For the one pupil who say$s 
“I know what it means, but I haven ¢ 
yet learned how to do it,” there pr° 
ably are ten pupils who say, “Tae 7 
how to do it, but I really don’t under 
stand it.” 

Drill learning is effective to 
gree that the learner has goal 
he wishes to achieve, understands w a 
he is doing, and is aware of his proorr 
toward his goals. Drill is coming °° 


‘ S 
thought of as meaningful, pur” of 
jetition oa 


hat 


practice, rather than sheer rc} 
response. 

Current practice is ach 
balance between concept learning: ew 
learning, and reasoning. In this : 
balance intelligent drill is necessary" yf 

7. Evaluating instruction. HOW 42 
instruction in arithmetic be evalua 


er 
seving a bettt 
ievIng il 
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We are accustomed to evaluating the 
arithmetic learning of a pupil by find- 
ing his score on a standardized com- 
putation test and on a standardized 
problem-solving test. More recently 
proposals for the evaluation of con- 
cepts and “number sense” have been 
favorably received. 

In addition to using standardized 
tests, teachers are keeping records of 
their observations of the behavior of 
individual pupils. These records, anec- 
dotal and analytic, lead to better in- 
sight into the pupils’ difficulties, suc- 
Cesses, idiosyncrasies, unique ways of 
thinking, and attitudes. Very signifi- 
cant comments about a pupil might be 

likes arithmetic; has tendency to think 
before she speaks; always checks her 
work; is cooperative and self-reliant; 
hangs on until she understands each 
new principle; shows many evidences 
of growth in arithemtic.” Equally sig- 
nificant for understanding and helping 
a pupil would be such comments as 
_ thinks slowly; less accurate than ma- 
Jority of class; often cannot tell 
Whether the solution of a problem re- 
quires multiplication or division; shows 
Need of help in reading problems for 
Understanding, and so forth.” 
seen by both learner and 
is si is, or should be, continuous. It 
in — accompaniment to learn- 
fon : ihsesase materials are available 

r facilitating the program of evalu- 
ation, giving attention to both diag- 
Nostic and remedial techniques. 

. 8. Successful problem solving. Let 
a turn back toa further consideration 
os primary objective, problem solv- 

8, to analyze this process: 


What must one know and do to 
solve the problem, “Find the net cost 
of a tennis racket bought at a discount 
of 20 per cent from the regular price 
of $6”? To solve this problem, one 
must know the meaning of regular 
price, discount, and met cost. One must 
recognize that the net cost is what is 
left after the discount is subtracted 
from the regular price; the net cost de- 
pends upon the regular price and the 
discount. The secret to the solution of 
the problem is the relationship “net cost 
equals regular price minus the dis- 
count.” Without knowing this relation- 
ship, one cannot solve the problem. 
The pupil who “sees” that the regular 
price is separated into two parts, one 
part being the discount and the other 
part the net cost, has no difficulty in 
solving the problem. 

What must one know and do to 
solve the problem, “How many hours 
of driving time will it take to drive 
from New York to Los Angeles, a dis- 
tance of 3000 miles, at an average rate 
of 30 miles an hour?” In this problem 
there are three concepts: total number 
of miles to be traveled, number of 


hours required, and average rate 0 
sal factor in the so- 


driving. The cruct 
Jution of the problem 1s the recog- 
nition of the relationship between these 
concepts. To sense how the concepts 
are related, the pupil should recognize 
that to drive 30 miles requires 1 hour; 
to drive 60 miles requires 2 hours; to 

uires as many hours 


drive 3000 miles req 
as there are 30's in 3000. The answer is 


3000/30 OF 100 hours. This analysis of 
the relationship between the three con- 
cepts is informal—intuitive. The more 
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mature pupil will see that the follow- 
ing are alternative statements of the re- 
lationship between the three concepts. 
Any one implies the other to the pupil 
who knows the inverse nature of mul- 
tiplication and division. 


total no. miles 
av. no. miles an hour 
b) No. hours X av. no. miles an hour 
= total no. miles 


c) Av. no. miles an hour = 
total no. miles 


a) No. hours = 


no. hours 


The immature pupil finds the formal 
statements of relationships of question- 
able value. But without relationships 
(often non-verbal) he cannot solve the 
problem. 

The essence of problem solving is 
recognizing how what is wanted is de- 
pendent upon or related to something 
else. This relationship reveals that the 
unknown, the wanted number, is the 
sum, difference, product, or quotient 
of other numbers. Thus, in the above 
problem, the number of hours of driv- 
ing time is dependent upon the num- 
ber of miles driven and the average 
number of miles driven in 1 hour; the 
driving time is their quotient. 

Teachers are coming to see that rec- 
ognition of relationships is the secret 
of success in problem solving. They see 
to it that the learner understands rela- 

tionships such as those between: 


e The total cost of any number of 
units and the price per unit. | 

e The distance one travels in any 
ber of hours and the distance travel 


one hour. ; 
e The average cost of an article, the 


number of articles, and the total cost of 
them. 


num- 
ed in 


e Each person’s share of the cost of a 
picnic, the total cost, and the number of 
persons. 

e The number of hours of work at 4 
certain price per hour, and the number 
of hours required to carn a specified 
amount of money. 

e The former price, the rate of in- 
crease or decrease, and the present price. 
e The dimensions of a rectangle an 

its perimeter. 

e The dimensions of a rectangle and 
the area. 

I’ ffective teaching demands ceaseless 
attention to the building of cleat 
broad, well interrelated concepts in a 
areas of common experience. “OWN hat 
must you know, and do, to find... 
should be heard in every classroom. 

We have not included in our list © 
current problems certain issues wit? 
which we were, until recently. occu" 
pied. Among these are the addiav? 
versus the direct method of subtrac 
tion, the number of repetitions ‘ 
quired to learn a fact, the finer “e 
still finer gradation of steps in mee 
ing cach of the operations, inci n 
versus systematic arithmetic, spece 0 
computation, and so on. These are on 
longer deemed of primary importan a 

In summary, we have come f° “i 
that arithmetical learning challenge 
the intelligence of the learner? 
there is more than one good a ge 
thinking with numbers, that rhe ve 
ture of arithmetic is simple and © les 
learned; that number sense 15 4" 1nd 
that successful arithmetical a 
generates interest and app 
that effective problem solving Te ship® 
the use of concepts and relation ef 
and that arithmetic learning }§ ‘ 
gaging adventure. 


Present-Day Trends in Music Education 
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‘TY discover today’s trends in music 
in American public schools let us 
first visit a number of typical classroom 
situations. After we have seen the 
Music program in progress at 2 variety 
of age levels it will be possible to an- 
alyze the ways in which education is 
utilizing the resources of music to en- 
nich the lives of individuals and increase 
their potential contribution to the so- 
ciety in which they live. For the pur- 
poses of this discussion we will select 
a kindergarten, a third grade, a sixth 
grade, a junior high school, and a 
Senior high school. 


MUSIC IN A KINDERGARTEN 


: First to a five-year-old kindergarten 
in the single elementary school build- 
Ing which serves a small town. It is 
carly morning and children are arriv- 
ing. Accompanying mothers, or older 
brothers and sisters, are divesting their 
ee charges of their outer garments. 

he teacher is busy at the other end 
of the room arranging chairs and pic- 
tures for a storytelling period, which 
Will be the first organized activity of 
the day, Near the door one little boy is 
Settling down in a chair by a small 
Phonograph which, surprisingly, he has 
earned to operate. He has time to play 
his first selection, “Here We Go on 
Our Ponies,” before several friends 
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join him with requests for a record 
combining “Three Blind Mice,” “Jack 
and Jill,” and “Little Jack Horner,” 
and another called “The Sing-Song 
Man.” The latter is particularly inter- 
esting, because it introduces a character 
who claims he can make up a song out 
of anything, and proceeds to prove it. 
We wonder if this will stimulate some 
of the children to turn to music for an 
expression of their joys and sorrows as 
well as to bring to life people and situ- 
ations within their experience. 
Although our attention is distracted 
from the phonograph when the teacher 
announces that storytelling is about to 
begin, we return to it twice during the 
Once is during a time of 
varied activity, when some children are 


busy with hammers and saws while 
others are splashing color on large 
sheets of paper. Our original record 
enthusiast is trying his skill on an as- 
sortment of musical instruments, among 

e xylophone and a 


them an eight-not 
brilliantly decorated Indian drum. His 


place in the phonograph corner has 
been taken by two girls and a boy who 
have discovered a music reading readi- 
ness book. Like language books for 
reading readiness, this music book has 
each page almost covered with action 
ictures. Simple words and music por- 


r ef 7, 
tray the children’s songs as they dance 


morning. 
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and play in these colorful pictures. 
Our kindergarteners are eagerly watch- 
ing these pages while they listen to the 
corresponding record on the phono- 
graph. We could not possibly call this 
activity “music reading,” but the chil- 
dren’s interest in the musical notation 
is paving the way for later music read- 
ing. Some of the children sing these 
short fragments of song with the rec- 
ords and try to find them on the xylo- 
phone and even on the piano. 

The second return to the phono- 
graph comes at rest time. The chil- 
dren spread their individual blankets 
on the floor for a time of relaxa- 
tion, but they are not necessarily ex- 
pected to go to sleep. Instead they may 
look at pictures in books or play quietly 
with stuffed animals, dolls, or other 
toys. During the rest period there is 
a recorded program that includes the 
Brahms “Lullaby,” “Summer Time” 
from Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess, and 
a “Nocturne” of Chopin. 

In the middle of the morning the 
teacher goes to the piano to play for 
physical rhythmic response. This ac- 
tivitv is for the entire class, so when 
the children hear running music, they 
all start running around the room. 
Then there is music for walking, hop- 
pping, jumping, skating, and a 
f actions. Some music brings a 
the entire 


ping, ski 
variety 0 
uniform response from 
group, while other passages seem to 


ifferent creative ideas. Sway- 


motivate di ; 
ing music, for example, results in arm 
d and back- 


and body motions forwar 

ward, left and right, up and down, 
with some children swaying alone and 
others joining hands. The teacher re- 
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frains from the suggestion that some 
responses are right and others wrong, 
but the children’s attention is called to 
particularly interesting movements 
created by one or two of the group. 
As a change from the piano, the 
teacher beats one rhythm on an Indian 
drum. Soon there are volunteers to take 
over the rhythmic beat—and there are 
enough drums, bells, sandpaper blocks, 
pairs of sticks, and other percussion in- 
struments to go around. We resolve tO 
visit these children later when their us¢ 
of these instruments has been orga 
ized into a rhythm band. : 
Individual singing and humming 
have been going on all through the 
morning, both as an informal back 
ground for work and play, and as @ 
spontaneous accompaniment to the 
phonograph and piano. On this par 
ticular morning, however, there 1s = 
one time of general singing by Ae 
group. That is when they sit aroun’ . 
large table to drink their tomato sa 
They begin with a brief song of than in 
Then Susie, the youngest child, ome 
gasp of delight as her mother sudden'Y 
appears with a birthday cake for _s 
to share with the group. Susie 1S os 
years old today, and there 3 ee 
pressed volume while all sing a 
best-known song, “Happy Birthday ; 
You.” This is quickly followed by y 
request for “Jingle Bells,” which As 
mid-winter is almost as familiar as 
birthday song. Another request ” 
“Bobby Shafto.” In response T° “calls 
mand for a new song, the teac er ra 
upon the group of phonograph a Alla 
siasts to help her teach “Jack an 
to the class. 
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When the morning is over we go out 
humming many tunes that have taken 
on new meaning for us. We are en- 
couraged by a knowledge of what 
music is doing for the development of 
our children as individuals and for the 
growth of their social relationships. 
Music has dominated only a fraction of 
the school morning, but it has planted 
seed which can grow throughout the 
day at home and elsewhere. Only a 
little music was obviously addressed to 
the entire group, but all were exposed 
to musical influence, and those who 
showed interest were given opportun- 
ity to explore further. We are eager 
to see how the elementary school will 
carry on the program started in kinder- 
garten. 


MUSIC IN A THIRD GRADE 


For a picture of third grade music 
We select a consolidated school in a 
rural community. At the principal's of- 
fice we learn that the school owns three 
Portable phonographs and four pianos 
for use in its seven rooms. The pianos 
are at present assigned to the kinder- 
garten and the first three grades. An 
old upright has been promised for 
Christmas by a member of the school 
board who is buying a new one for his 
eight-year-old son. For next year the 
School hopes to budget a small school 
Piano which can be moved back and 
forth between the fifth and sixth grade 
rooms. The advent of piano class in- 
Struction to this building has greatly 
increased the demand for a piano in 
each room, Fortunately the results of 
the expanded music program have 
Pleased the board of education so much 


that it has not been difficult to plan a 
budget for improved music equipment. 
Each class has one music text of the 
modern type which, in addition to pro- 
viding songs for singing, points toward 
the listening program, instrumental ac- 
tivities, creative music, and other as- 
pects of a general music education. 
Fach room has a small library of rec- 
ords. In addition, the school owns a 
record library and some supplementary 
songbooks which are used by all the 
classrooms. There is a county library 
that includes several complete sets of 
songbooks, a sizable record library, 
and a number of books about music 
which are shared by all the schools in 
the county. 
How much time does the third grade 
have for music? Music fits into the pro- 
gram at various times throughout the 
week, but there is a regular music 
eriod of twenty minutes daily. The 
grade teacher handles her own general 
music program, with a helping music 
teacher for the county, who is avail- 
able on call but usually visits this school 
about once a month. The principal is 
about to speak of his plans for instru- 
mental music, but we have to hurry 
to the third grade room to be in time 
for their music period. He assures us 


that Miss Green, the room teacher, will 


answer further questions. 
We enter Miss Green’s room just as 


her class is about to sing some Christmas 
music, which seems to have caught 
their imagination even though the holi- 
day is still a month off. The first song is 
Irving Berlin’s “I’m Dreaming of a 
White Christmas.” We are surprised to 
see two children volunteer to go to the 
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piano for this number. We notice, how- 
ever, that instead of playing the melody, 
they accompany the class singing with 
simple harmonies. Miss Green does not 
conduct this number in the usual sense, 
but she is singing lightly, and we can 
tell from the nod of her head and the 
expression on her face that she is en- 
couraging the lilt of the melody and 
has no inclination to “look down on” 
this Broadway tune. Through her own 
singing she shows the dynamic rise and 
fall of each phrase, and helps the class 
to breathe in the right places, all with- 
out any verbal technical instruction. 
Through her own careful diction, and 
with the device of obviously listening 
for one hidden phrase, she encourages 
the class to pronounce the words dis- 
tinctly. 

Several Christmas carols are now 
read from the school songbook. We 
watch this process carefully, because 
we know that music reading has been 
a bone of contention among music edu- 
cators. We observe that some leaders 
among the children are reading more 
independently than others, but all are 
following the notes carefully. They 
seem to know from the notation which 
notes are long and which are shorter. 
They also notice whether the notes go 
up or down, and whether the interval 
a big skip. As we thumb 
f the book, we learn 
adually developing 
ding ‘a recognition 
eynote and an 


is close or 
through the pages 0 
more about this gr 
reading ability, inclu 
of the “home-tone” or ke 
understanding of the simpler chord 
lines along which melodies can range. 
Our conviction is strengthened that the 
ereat asset of musical literacy is quite 
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possible for the normal child, and that 
with proper instruction it need be n° 
more rare than the ability to read Eng- 
lish. When the class asks for “Silent 
Night” there are many volunteers tO 
go to the piano. Four youngsters are 
allowed to play at once, with the under- 
standing that each will play quiet 
chords on his own portion of the piano 
The highest register sounds like chimes 
while the chords played at the bottom 
of the keyboard give us the sensation 
of the lowest tones on an organ. The 
class responds to this harmonic back- 
ground; several try “faking” an altos 
while the others carry the melody: We 
are pleased at this informal harmoniZ 
tion, because we know it leads to a vely 
happy blending of voices in adu 
a pastime so common among uns' 
cated groups and so unfortunately r 
among those who are termed “edu 


cated.” 


because the visitors have no 
work on the “New Year's 
which is half finished on the sid 
board. He lingers a moment C0 tell a 
about it. It is a class project i a 
composition. First they put 
of ideas and words on the 
worked over them until they ha ev 
verses of eight lines each. Thet = 
clapped the rhythm of the first verse 
see where the strong beats came: © ong 
musical measures begin with pe 
beats, they put a bar line be ore © he 
accent. Next they stepPe 
rhythm of the words an and 
which were eighth notes, qt 
halves. It was then easy to 


Song: 


e plack- 
us 


boar 
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rhythmic notation and decide how 
much was in each measure to determine 
the pulse signature at the beginning of 
the piece. After they had selected the 
key of the composition, Miss Green 
had them sing a few tones up and down 
to get “tuned up.” Then several girls 
and boys had ideas for a melody to fit 
the first lines of their poem, so the class 
decided which tune they liked best. 
That was as far as they had gone. (We 
learned later that the completed piece 
Was submitted to a publishing house 
and accepted for use in one of the new 
school song series. The class became the 
proud possessor of a five-dollar royalty 
check.) : 

We have many questions for Miss 
Green. “How extensive is the physical 
response to rhythm in the third grade?” 
We knew it had entered into the cre- 
ative project. 

“The rhythm program is quite im- 
portant.” Miss Green tells us. “Walk- 
Ing, running, and skipping to the piano, 
to the phonograph, and to class sing- 
ing are now tied up with a knowledge 
of rhythmic notation. The children 
can clap the rhythm of a new song in 
the book, solving one of the problems 
of music reading. Some of the rhythmic 
Tesponse is closely connected with our 
Work in physical education, where it 
INVolyes folk dancing and a free ex- 
Pression which is preparing both for 
dramaties and for the modern dance. 
We also find that a free application of 
the ideas originated by Jacques Dal- 
Croze in Switzerland can help us in 
Physical development as well as in 
Musical sensitivity. _In fact the corre- 
lation between certain aspects of the 


music and the physical education pro- 
gram 1s one of the many ways in which 
we save time for a richer experience in 
our coordinated program. Often when 
nerves are worn or responses are slug- 
gish, we find that a dramatized song, or 
a brief folk dance brings us back: +t 
our more academic study with in- 
creased efficiency.” 

“What about piano study, Miss 
Green? Is it not uncommon to have so 
many third grade children play as 
much as yours do?” : 

“Yes, we consider ourselves particu- 
larly fortunate. The state is conducting 
an experimental program under which 
every child in our third grade has two 
short piano classes a week. The visiting 

iano teacher takes one-third of the 
children at a time, while I work with 
the others on their (English) reading. 
[would not approve of piano for every 
child if it involved the tedium of the 
old-type piano lesson, bur this work 
keeps them happy with many simple 
esides helping them to read 
music easily and to harmonize melodies 
for singing. In fact it contributes to the 
general music program in addition to 
paving the way for other instrumental 


music.” 
“Tell us about th 


gram.” 
“We are working on a plan now,” 


Miss Green answers. “There is a good 
orchestra and band in the consolidated 
high school, but we want to do more 
in our own building. We have the 
rhythm instruments in the kindergarten 
and first grade. The use of these in- 
struments develops until it includes 


performances on the xylophone, 


pieces, b 


e instrumental pro- 
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marimba, water glasses, musical blocks, 
bells, and other natural springboards 
to the first keyboard playing. When 
the helping music teacher made his 
most recent visit, he gave a demonstra- 
tion on several instruments of the 
orchestra which made the children 
very eager to try them. Now that the 
piano classes are so successful we hope 
to teach beginning orchestral and band 
instruments in school time next year. 
At first the school staff questioned the 
time involved and the board of educa- 
tion feared the cost would be too great. 
Now the faculty finds that the en- 
riched music program raises pupil mo- 
rale and contributes to the general edu- 
cational growth of the student. Most 
of the members of the board have chil- 
dren of their own in school, and they 
are delighted to see how little it costs 
to provide a well-rounded music pro- 
gram for all the children instead of let- 
ting those who care most make seri- 
ous financial sacrifices to have begin- 
ning lessons at home.” 7 

“\What use do you make of the 
shonograph, Miss Green?” 

“We use it both for listening enjoy- 
ment and as an introduction to some of 
our new songs. It so happens that I am 
beginning tomorrow the presentation 
of Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite, 
with the Christmas story behind it. 
Children always love the story, and 
each number in the suite is short enough 
to enjoy in a single listening portion 
of the music period. You may have no- 
ticed that our school songbook has 
stories about some of the records we 
play, and gives the important themes 
so that the class can learn to recognize 
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them. We think of music appreciation 
as much more than listening to the 
phonograph. We enjoy and appreciate 
everything we do with music. This is 
especially evident at our Friday class- 
room concerts.” : 

“Please tell us about your classroom 
concerts.” 

“Well, once a week we spen 
music time doing things just for the en- 
joyment of the class. Some of the puP! s 
sing solos or duets. Some play pieces 


d our 


they learned in piano class. We havé 
. . y 
one girl taking trumpet and one b9) 


starting the violin, in private lessons 4 


home. They are often asked to play 
in our concert. Sometimes parents ae 
friends who can make music are Lgl 
vited. Once we persuaded our helping 
music teacher to come and play 


at 
trombone for us. We usually ae 
: h 

least one favorite song, and often ‘ 
alone, 47 


boys ask the girls to sing 
then the girls get the boys °° sing ry 
them. We have discovered that ¥° n 


: * 7 a ca 
simple pieces by musical beginners a“ 
t eo Oy th Be ea 
be just as interesting as more d! 
numbers. Occasionally, they a it 


have a favorite record replay’ oct 
usually we devote our Friday conte 
to making music for one another. ing 

“Thank you, Miss Green, for gin 
us so much of your time. You have. 
unusual music program.” nor? 

Miss Green laughs. ie ie O nie? 
than any teacher could hav "ney 
years ago I almost resigned W “a ling 
told me I would have to start all 1 9° 
my own music, but I find it ¥6 ae? 
hard, even though I do not ae mor 
of a singing voice. I have mae ads 
fun doing it myself with the 


’ 
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than when the music supervisor used 
to help me more. Music seems to fit in 
so many places during the day, and we 
do not like to have to wait for a stated 
visit from the supervisor. Our new 
helping teacher just seems a part of the 
group when he pays us one of his 
Visits.” 


MUSIC IN A SIXTH GRADE 


: We arrive in a sixth grade classroom 
in a large city school on a day when no 
music as such has been scheduled. At 
first we think we should return on 
another day, but the teacher assures 
us that a class performance of “Peter 
Pan” will show the music program as 
Well as anything we might visit. We 
are ushered into the school auditorium, 
which also serves as gymnasium and 
lunchroom. Since the teacher is busy 
helping the children with last-minute 
Stage preparations, we are grateful that 

rs. Jones, mother of one of the chil- 
dren, slips into a seat next to us and 
tells us something of the background 
of the production. One girl had seen 
the New York production of Peter 
Pan with Jean Arthur and Boris Kar- 
loff. She gave such a stirring account 
to her classmates, that they decided to 
read the Barrie play with the idea of 
Preparing their own acting version. 
After they had read the play, they 
Voted to improvise their own speeches, 
Using Barrie’s plot. When they had 
worked together for a couple of weeks; 
the teacher played them the recorded 
Version of the play, with music by 

eonard Bernstein. They liked Bern- 
Stein’s music very much, and agreed 
that they would at least use the excit- 


ing pirates’ song, “Eat Blood, Drink 
Blood,” but several students thought 
they should also compose some came 
of their own. Today we are hearing the 
first public performance, which is for 
other children in the school. Since we 
know both the stage version and the 
record, we are eager to compare the 
sixth grade product. 

The curtain rises after a brief bit of 
recorded music. Then we are surprised 
to see that the opening scene of the 

lay as written by Barrie is pre- 
ceded by a family concert that serves 
to introduce the Darling family. Mi- 
chael and John each give a short piece 
at the piano, and Wendy turns out to 
be a violinist! Then as Nana, the dog- 
nurse, enters to put the children to 
bed, he describes his unusual situation 
in an amusing vocal number. The 
chorus combines a few words with the 
repeated barks of the dog. On the re- 
peat of the chorus the entire Darling 
family joins in, and we can hear an en- 
larged chorus of dogs and people sing- 
ing behind the scenes. The applause 
is tremendous. Nana’s Song is a show- 
stopping hit! Mrs. Jones leans over 
to tell us how much fun the children 
had writing this original song. Some 
of the class thought that Nana should 
talk only with barks, but it was de- 
cided that Nana could use words dur- 
ing his song, and would confine him- 
self to barking at other times in the 
play. " 
The play continues with spoken 
dialogue until we come to the pirates’ 
song with Bernstein’s music. A large 
boy whose voice has already changed, 
plays and sings the pirate with great 
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success. Mrs. Jones whispers to us that 
this boy is somewhat older than the 
other sixth graders and had been very 
self-conscious about his retardation in 
school, caused partly by lack of home 
advantages. The increased respect of 
his classmates which has accompanied 
his portrayal of the pirate has greatly 
improved hig morale, and has had a 
salutary effect on all his work in 
school. All the pirates join in on the 
chorus of “Eat Blood,” and again we 
are aware of an augmented chorus 
backstage. The accompaniment for this 
song has been the phonograph record 
from which the children have learned 
the words and music. Now the record 
1s played again, and the pirates break 
into a dance. For this repetition there 
is no singing except that on the record, 
but we hear an off-stage orchestra of 
drums, cymbals, triangle, wood sticks, 
sandpaper blocks, bells, rattles, and 
some improvised percussion instru- 
ments that we do not usually hear in 
the major symphony orchestras. 

When the boys are about to build a 
house for Wendy, she sings a song 
which Mrs. Jones says is another origi- 
nal work composed by the class. The 
boys on stage join in the chorus, with 
the help of their colleagues behind the 
scenes. In the final scene we are treated 
to a reprise of Nana’s Song, and the 
children teach their reunited family the 
pirates’ song, So that the final curtain 
falls on this rousing chorus. 

No music period today? The per- 
formance of Peter Pan has not only 
shown us song singing, music apprecl- 
ation, rhythmic response, creative ac- 


tivity in music and instrumental play- 


ing, it has also shown how the music 
program fits into an integrated project 
involving English, dramatics, painting, 
carpentry, sewing, physical education! 


MUSIC IN A JUNIOR HIGH sCcHOOL 


In a consolidated rural junior high 


school we have our first meetings on 
cial music 


visiting 35 
e learn that 


the present tour, with a spe 
teacher. The class we are 
called General Music, and w 
it is on the regular schedule of a 
eighth grade students. When the young 
folks file into the room, their first £° 
quest is to sing “The Thing.” A cif 
cumspect, pale-faced girl in the ae 
row says, “Oh, we don’t want to sip 
that. It’s just a popular song.” The 
majority rules, however, anc : 
Smith, the teacher, lets them sing 
Thing” right down to the last ve 
asking them only to sing musically; Te 
open their mouths so that the a 
will come out, and to pronounce u 
words distinctly. 5 pt 38 
“Do you notice that ‘The reget ks 
based on a simple folk meloc y? Ne 
Mr. Smith. “Its popular appea . its 
doubt based on the simplicity o the 
melody and harmony, as well ® 3 het 
catchy words. Do we know any Or 
popular songs based on folk runes: 
“Yes,” says John in the ROO ond 
“there was that ‘Dilly, 4 
which is taken from the 
tune ‘Lavender’s Blue, Dilly; D 
know, because ‘Lavender’s Blue 
my violin book.” rs! 
“Right you are, John,” answe me 
Smith. “Bring your violin ae com" 
and play the piece, and we W1 
pare it with the popular song: 


rses 


fe 
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“Yes, Mary.” Mr. Smith recognizes 
a raised hand. 

“Are all folk tunes from Europe?” 
Mary asks. 

“Are they?” Mr. Smith turns the 
question to the class. The class men- 
tions many types of folk music that 
have grown up in America, including 
Mountain songs, prairie songs, pioneer 
Songs, mining songs, and cowboy 
Songs. 

Are Indian songs folk music? Yes, 
they, too, have grown up with the 
people. What about the Negro spirit- 
uals? Yes, they are also a kind of folk 
song. “Swanee River” and “Camptown 
Races” are among the songs mentioned 
by the class. Mr. Smith explains that 
they are not, strictly speaking, folk 
Songs, because we know that they were 
Composed by one man, Stephen Foster, 
but that they are so close to the people 
ries they almost deserve a place in the 

olk song classification. Several folk 
Songs are found in the songbook, and 
other well-known ones are sung by the 
class, 7 

_ Mr, Smith promises that the discus- 
sion of folk music and its effect on the 
Musical output of a nation will extend 
Over several weeks and that the class 
can enjoy singing many of their re- 
quests on other days in the near future. 
At the moment, however, Mr. Smith 
Wants the group to see the effect of 
folk music on major orchestral compo- 
Sitions. In response to @ leading ques- 
tion, one boy raises his hand to say that 
he saw a ballet performance of Billy 
the Kid, and that he recognized some 
folk tunes. The teacher explains that 
Copland’s_ orchestral suite Billy the 


Kid, also stands alone as an interesting 
piece of music without the ballet, weil 
that it has many folk tunes in it. He 
turns to his record shelves for an album 
and plays one portion to call attention 
to the folk tunes. He agrees to play 
the entire suite next week, and to let the 
pupils see how the story unfolds in 
relation to the music. . 

Johnny’s hand is up. “What is that 
Tschaikowsky symphony you played 
for us last month? It had a folk tune in 
it I used to play on the piano, but it was 
different in the symphony.” 

“That was the last movement of the 
Fourth Symphony by Tschaikowsky 
we were playing,” answers Mr. Smith. 
“Remember the tune that goes like this 
(sings a few measures) ? Can you play 
} he piano?” Johnny 
goes to the piano, and they discover 
that the original folk tune has three 


in each phrase, and that 


measures 
Tschaikowsky changed it to make it 
ional four-meas- 


fit into a more convent 
re_ phrase. Mr. Smith explains that 
tunes are of three-, five-, OF 
hrases, and that some 
writers like to force them into a more 
commonplace pattern. He makes a note 
to play some of Borodin’s Second Sym- 

hony soon, and to compare Borodin’s 
more literal use of tunes from the same 
source. 

The period closes with the class sing- 
ing “Deep River,” and we are thrilled 
with the resonance of the adolescent 
voices which identify their own new- 
found feelings with the emotional con- 
tent of the beautiful Negro spiritual. 
Mr. Smith has just a moment to talk to 
us between classes. He says that he is 


your version on t 


u 
many folk 
seven-measure Pp 
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pleased with these general music classes 
because he realizes that they reach all 
the children and give them a chance to 
take part in musical experience. He ex- 
plains that the school also has elective 
courses for those who express special 
interest in glee clubs, chorus, orchestra, 
band, modern dance, and instruction in 
piano classes and on orchestra and band 
instruments. 


MUSIC IN A SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Our final visit is to a large senior 
high school in a medium-sized city that 
has long been proud of its school music 
program. We find here all the classes 
mentioned in the consolidated junior 
high. We are impressed by the ad- 
vanced performing ability of the or- 
chestra and chorus. We find several 
new areas being studied. There is a 
class in music composition and one in 
music history and literature. We won- 
der whether the General Music class 
which interested us so much in junior 
high extends into this level. At last we 
are brought to a class for the tenth 
grade students which is called General 
Music, and after a very fine period in- 
cluding song singing, listening to re- 
cordings, and class discussion, we are 
eager to talk to Mr. Brown, the head 
of the music department. 

“You should have been here a year 
ago,” says Mr. Brown. “With a music 
staff of five men and women we had 
twenty-five elective music classes, each 
meeting for a full period every day of 
the week. Fifteen of the classes pal 
in piano and other instruments. a 
others were elementary orchestra, ad- 
vanced orchestra, marching band, con- 
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cert band, dance band, elementary har- 
mony and theory, music composition, 
music history and literature, large 
chorus, and a cappella choir. We ha 
top performing groups for any Pf 
gram the school wanted. Our dance 
band could please the hottest young 
strutters. Our marching band cou 
cheer the team to victory, and many 
of its members have graduated to places 
in the huge marching bands of the state 
universities. Several of our indivi set 
performers have been awarded scholat 
ships at Juilliard and other aan 
music schools. One of them oe 
playing in the New York Phil cast 
monic-Symphony. Music was at e 
as important as English, science, ora 
other subject in our high school a 
fact we felt that no school in the co" 
try had a better music program. ae 
“Then I began to review the aby sO 
all music program. Were we rt? act 
good? Three things began to molec? 
me. (1) Although we had a fine who 
tive offering for any boy or girl of 
wanted to concentrate on musi® i0 
even to consider it one of several a 
subjects, we were not reaching ‘hig 
than fifty per cent of the entire | ve 
school student body. What snectiv® 
be doing to make music more ¢ cent? 
in the lives of the other fifty P° ora 
(2) Our five-days-a-week preeave 
made it impossible for a student of efi 
more than one type of music the at 
ence at a time. If he played oe one fe 
chestra he would not have © on 
sing in the chorus. If he took x 
he could not have pune he 
school at the same time. (3 dent . 
exploratory course to give ail 
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chance to select the areas within music 
that might interest them. If a student 
started the clarinet, for instance, and 
did not like it, he was not apt to start 
in again in another phase of music. 

“T had a series of meetings with the 
Music staff to discuss these questions. 
At first they thought I was not justi- 
fied in my worries, but they were will- 
Ing to give thought to the matter. We 
Invited several students to come to our 
Meetings, and after listening to them 
We were sure that there were unfilled 
Music needs in our school. This year 
We started a new plan. We still have 
all the twenty-five classes we were so 
proud of before. In fact, we even have 
additional sections of the instrumental 
and piano instructional classes. Most of 
Our offerings now meet only two or 
three periods a week, and we have 
added a class in General Music for all 
Students in the tenth grade. As you 
know, I teach one of the sections of 
General Music myself, and it has been 
4 real challenge to see how I can inter- 
€st every single member of the class. 
We are able to explore every part of 
the program. We even try our hand at 
Creative composition. We turned the 
Stoup into a beginning piano class one 
day, and are now planning to have an 
Orchestra period using those who have 
Never held an instrument in their hands, 
along with some ‘ringers’ from our 
playing organizations. 

“We are now reaching all the school 
Population and we are having a won- 
derful time doing it. Youngsters are 
Coming into our elective classes who 
Would have been timid about it under 
the old plan. Music enthusiasts can still 


elect music every day, but a of 
them now have more variety. Some of 
those in the advanced orchestra, which 
still meets every day, are now per- 
mitted to take seven periods of music 
a week in order to get in another ac- 
tivity, while formerly their advisers 
would never allow them to take two 
music subjects when it meant ten hours 
a week. Best of all, we find that our 
advanced performing groups are as 
good as ever. They have just as much 
polish, and we hope over a period of 
years they will be even better than be- 
fore, because we will select the players 
from a broader base of potential candi- 
dates and there will be a wider back- 
ground of activities for each individ- 


ual.” 
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Having visited these five situations, 
we are now ready to examine the 
trends which are indicated. While 
there are many ways of classifying 
what we have seen, we will content 
ourselves with listing eight major items. 
Some of them have been in the back- 
cround ever since the beginning of 
ae in American schools. Others are 
just emerging. 

1. Music is for everybody. From 
kindergarten through high school, the 
music program has something for every 
boy and girl. The wise teacher presents 
the program in such a way that no one 
feels he is excluded because of lack of 
talent or background. On the other 
hand, the most talented must see that 
he has much to learn from growing up 


in the group. 
2. Music takes its place in the gen- 
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eral development of the child. Music 
education is recovering from the 


archaic notion that its primary job is 
to pour a mass of subject matter into 
the unsuspecting pupil. Musical aware- 
ness is a primary factor in developing 
the individual and in helping him to 
take his place in society. 

3. The grade teacher can handle the 
music in elementary schools. Since 
human growth and development are of 
primary importance, music will make 
a greater contribution to little children 
if they learn in a self-contained class- 
room with one teacher assuming the 
chief responsibility for their guidance. 
This will require in-service training for 

rade teachers now in the schools, and 

careful selection and development of 
future teachers. In the meantime, it is 
our task to show skilled teachers of 
children that the music skills and 
knowledge necessary for a_ well- 
rounded teacher are not too compli- 
cated. The intelligent and sensitive 
teacher can easily learn to use music in 
its natural relationship to the unified 
learning process. 

4. A broad exploratory amsic pro- 
grant is offered. Throughout school 
days, the child should be exposed to, 
and achieve growth in, a broad variety 
of musical experience. As has been 
shown in examples from kindergarten 


on, the musical experience falls into 
five basic areas: Song singing, listening, 
physical response to rhythit, instru 
mental activity, and creative compo- 
sition. None of these areas need be 
highly sophisticated in their first ap- 
proach. It is important that pupils and 
teacher feel relaxed and comfortable in 
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approaching all five. 
5. Alusic fits into the school day. 
While a regular time for a portion of 
the music presentation is desirable, 
there are many moments throughout 
the day in elementary school when the 
use of music will be pleasant an 
profitable. This is one of the reasons 
why the grade teacher, as well as the 
helping music teacher should feel free 
to turn to music without waiting for a 
special time or place. In high school, 
where schedules are more set, this same 
principle reminds us that music belongs 
with other areas of personal develop- 
ment during the regular school day 


and not as an extra during after-scho? 
hours. 
6. Music is closely related t0 other 


areas of learning. The natural 
velopment of such unifying trends = 
the “self-contained classroom” and the 
“core curriculum” indicates the greater 
and greater use of music in educatio”- 
Some of the areas that are particulary 
helped by the discriminating use © 
music are English, foreign language 
dramatics, social studies, home eco- 
nomics, and physical education. 
essential place of music 1 
velopment of citizenship 20 
mindedness is so great that 
will do well to give it majo 
in these times of world upheava® 
7. Music experience comes | eis 
skills and knowledge follow: | ine 50 
so much skill possible jn music, “ hat 
much knowledge about mas 
teachers and students have often car 
frightened by a disciplinary emo" 
demic approach. It is today "0 
strable, however, that every are 
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music, even including composition and 
instrumental performance, can be ap- 
proached through happy experience 
first, and that the skills and knowledge 
can be carefully guided as the experi- 
ence grows. 

8. Music goes home. To be suc- 
cessful, classroom music must be re- 
lated to home and community in the 
first place, and must go back into the 
home after it has been developed in the 
class. The radio, the theater, the movies, 
the phonograph, the dance hall, and 


the family circle, all affect the class- 
room development. On the other hand, 
the school should help select, enrich, 
and illumine the musical activities that 
take place all day and evening, both 
during school years and in adult life. 
For their ultimate goal music educators 
point to a society in which people 
sing together, play together, and listen 
together. They envision a home where 
all members of the family and their 
friends enjoy music together and are 


happier because of the sharing. 
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xcLupING from the classroom 
Bae teachers who become co- 
conspirators is a necessary and proper 
step, although one taken reluctantly. 
The misgivings attending such a move 
are evident in the scope of the argu- 
ments heard and the care taken to in- 
sure that the essential rights of the 
great body of teachers remain undis- 
turbed. Yet, for all the scrupulous 
deliberations and the conscientious 
efforts to make clear for the record 
the reasons motivating such action, 
the educational profession should be 
aware that the basic problem has only 
been touched. Removing the enemy 
(and we are clearly in a state of partial 
war) from strategic positions is a requi- 
site first step; the more lasting question 
is the fortification of these positions to 
the permanent exclusion of all the 
enemies. Within the democratic sanc- 
tions this is a task which must be done 
properly or not at all. 

Suppose, to attack the problem 
obliquely, that Communist teachers 
were allowed to continue unhampered 
in their activities as educators. Aside 
from possibly functioning as fifth 
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column military adjuncts, in the event 
of war, what would be their effect 
upon the student bodies coming within 
their range? The indications are, at the 
present writing, that such teachers are 
not numerically strong. But, to con” 
tinue the supposition, grant that every 
school had enough Party-committe 
teachers so that each pupil would un- 
dergo instruction by two such instruc” 
tors cach day. Thus, of the eight 19 
structional periods composing the 
normal program, six would be under 
the guidance of non-Communists 4” 
two under that of the Communists 


WHOSE DISADVANTAGE? 


The disadvantages of the Communist 
teacher are obvious. Besides incurring 
the hostility of the community, he 1s 
outnumbered three to one by his a 
tagonists. (Nobody even suggests 
Communists make up as much as . 
per cent of any public education 
staff.) For every hour in which | 
works in the classroom to further alic? 
causes, there are three hours of be 
ing by instructors who reject ne st 
losophy. Why, then, do we make 
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to remove him from the classroom? 
Unless we would prove his own 
charges against us, it is surely in order 
to pose the query: In raising the bar are 
Wwe motivated by anything beyond 
principle? Is our insistence upon the 
right to deny the Communist teacher 
taxpayer-supported income in whole, 
or in part, an indication that there are 
other reasons? If we do not use the 
Vigorous action against the teachers 
who have turned conspirators as a be- 
ginning toward candid self-appraisal, if 
We rely upon the action itself as a satis- 
fying end-in-all, we begin to yield our 
victory even as we win it. 

But the minds of men are reached by 
many avenues; the school is only one 
of these. And it is in the minds of men 
that we must meet the Communist and 
defeat him, lest the military victory 
turn bitter. That is why we must first 
defeat him in the classroom, so that 
when he is expelled it is truly an act of 
resolution and not an attempt to win a 
Struggle by the device of declaring one 
Protagonist ineligible to participate. 

We are compelled, in consequence, 
to see the problem as one arising in part 
from the apprehension that the Com- 
Munist teacher is able to compensate 
Somewhat for numerical deficiency by 
taking advantage of the unprepared- 
Ness of his rivals to meet him in open 
Combat. Our feeling that one Com- 
Munist is a threat to three non-Com- 
Munists is a quiet admission that he 
fights far beyond his arithmetical 
Strength. Ideally, the children should 
emerge from the school day with the 
assurance that the democratic argu- 
Ment looks better, sounds better, is bet- 


ter than that of the Communist. This 
assurance should be mingled with some 
pity that the Communist has allowed 
himself to be deluded; the best of all 
possible outcomes would be the chil- 
dren converting the Communist to the 
democratic way. 

; That we cannot enjoy so easy a con- 
fidence poses a challenge to teacher 
preparation and recruitment. The role 

of the profession in American life is 

often such as to attract the insecure, 

the refugee from the world of compe- 

tition. If, somewhere between the time 

these begin training and the day when 

they enter their first classroom, we do 

not make democracy come alive within 

them, we turn them loose unprepared 


for their job. 
A POSITIVE COMMITMENT 


Now let us state our position briefly 
and clearly. Some Communists no 
doubt have held and do hold positions 
in our schools. The teaching profes- 
sion, through resolutions endorsed by 
its most significant organizations, has 
denied that the Communist-affiliated 
teacher has the moral or ethical right 
to teach. With these professional reso- 


lutions we agree. - 
But though the position of our 


tions is clear-headed in this 
respect, it is necessary that as teachers 
we be clear in certain additional re- 
spects. And the essence of this under- 
standing is simply this: to be effec- 
tively anti-Communist one cannot be 
merel y anti-Communist. 

Asa matter of fact, the most fervent 
declarations of patriotic sentiment, 
however sincere, and the most extreme 


organiza 
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degrees of emotional anti-Communism 
are of themselves insufhcient armor 
for the great world struggle of our 
time. Indeed, many distinguished anti- 
Communist patriots have lost them- 
selves in neo-isolationism and retreat- 
ism. Now this is the point: not that 
patriotism is wrong or anti-Commu- 
nism bad, but that in time of crisis, 
indeed, of battle, we must question 
critically the unreadiness of those who 
are reluctant to do battle for their be- 
liefs. And those who have merely pro- 
fessed their patriotism in negative terms 
are not in this hour of apprehension 
girded for conflict. 

But the positive democrat who 
knows why he is for democracy—and 
distrusts all the anti-democrats—feels 
no longing for a storm cellar or a 
Gibraltar. His ideas are good enough 
to compete successfully anywhere with 
the bankrupt ideologies of authorita- 
rianism. Against the psychological co- 
ercing of masses he will pit the willed 
intelligence of free men; against a self- 
designated elite he will back the con- 
sidered choices of popular majorities; 
against superimposed dogmas he will 
take confidence in the outcomes of 
open inquiry. The critical democrat 
will not be moved by formulas that 
divorce ends from means, and he will 
never take refuge in the technique of 
the Great Lie. 

These commitments along with a 
warm and constructive loyalty to the 
nation and a full sense of civic obliga- 
tion make the teacher, make the citizen, 
fit and ready to do battle. Herein lies 
moral and intellectual armor. Enlight- 
ened self-interest, indeed, dictates that 
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our obligations to our allies be honored 
fully, but who can deny a further 
moral obligation to sacrifice to the eX- 
treme degree for those who share 4 
common antipathy to aggressors? We 
are bankrupt both of ethical judgment 
and of the sense to read the plain les- 
sons of history if we fail to sec our 
primary obligation today to support 
the institutions of world order against 
every challenge. 

Unless we profess a positive pro" 
democratic commitment, the undecide 
peoples of the world—and they a° 
many—may hardly know how to 
choose. Without it, indeed, our friends 
may sometimes scarcely recognize us» 
The Kremlin surely must echo with 
the laughter of hard-faced men when 
they see us draw upon our arsenal 0 
ideas for weapons of the vintage 0 
Springfield rifles and French 75° 
Wherever we draw on distrust of the 
common man, where we cater C0 * J 
democratic oligarchies, where we dare 
to speak only of technological know" 
how but fear to declare for social Jus 
tice, we descend to the ideological leve 
of our adversary. The atom bomb che 
Soviets may have, but they Jack 
very definition the great weapon of we 
democratic way, the tremendow” 
adrenal quality of human self-resPe 
and self-confidence engendered by oe 
concept of the free individual in 2 g° 
society of his own creation. se 

Now when the teacher knows <e 
things and understands them oe 
need never stand in dread of the oe 
sional “commie” colleague OF ay nis 
anti-democrats. And we all know u 


oe ; : wong tha? 
—it is easier to write resolutions 
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to get them into practice. So, properly 
educated, democratically committed 
teachers should be in a position to do 
more than vote “aye” on sensible prop- 
ositions. They should also participate 
in the process of proving the incompe- 
tence of anti-democratic teaching. 

If a teacher is loyal and reasonably 
well-informed he can nail the “Stock- 
holm peace pledge” as an instance of 
using peace talk as a war weapon. He 
will know of the long record of tan- 
gible aggressions by Stalin and other 
tyrants so often couched in a context 
of peace talk. He will recognize that 
while we must respect Soviet military 
power, the Communist’s ability to sow 
confusion is his principal psychological 
weapon. In dealing with the Com- 
munist, the fellow-traveller, of the 
soft-headed dupe, the informed demo- 
crat must not be timid or tender in 
Insisting on sticking to issues under 
discussion and holding to relevant facts. 

Why has it been necessary to Say 
these things, even to labor such obvious 
points? Well, is it not true that in our 
professional eagerness to rule the Com- 
munist teacher out of our numbers, 
there is a certain measure of distrust of 
Ourselves? If this is so, let us teachers 
be about our job of self-improvement 
So that as clear-headed democrats we 
May say most earnestly that the author- 
itarian has no business in our class- 
rooms; but never Jet our declaration be 
even partially motivated by the fear 
that he may out-teach us. 


THE SOBERING REALITY 


Obviously, the matter of making 
democracy live is intimately bound up 


with that of mental stability. The 
teacher who lives in a turmoil of doubt 
self-questioning, and frustration is 
poor apostle of democracy, which is 
essentially a robust way of life. Confi- 
dence in oneself is merely another way 
of expressing confidence in all other 
persons. The sense of urgent identifica- 
tion with others in a community expe- 
rience requires healthy people. The 
morbid, the melancholy, the suspicious 
are incapable of such identification, re- 
gardless of what good words we per- 
suade them to use. 

The Communist teacher, we had 
better admit, often exhibits superior 
energy, the energy which drives him 
to study all the slogans, read all the 
books, stand up against what he re- 
gards as persecution, join the picket 
fines, and work all night after lesser 
zealots have gone home. This is the 
greater pity, because it were better 
that such enthusiasm be enlisted in 
worthier causes, perhaps might have 
been so enlisted. How many good 
teachers do we lose to the opposition 
because it offers a sense of commu- 
nity which too often we have not 
created for them in this “best-of-all- 
possible worlds”? ; ; 

It will be impossible to untie this 
knot with a single twist. The novitiate 
teacher whose experiences have been a 
denial of democratic practice will not 
readily acquire a crusading faith in 
democratic practice, whatever the 
words he learns to use. The salvation 
of the democratic way 1s not the bur- 
den of the teachers college alone; nor 
will the teachers college do the job 
which the community has evaded. 
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Yet, when these things are said and 
recognized, the job has just com- 
menced. Education is an ameliorating 
factor and the institutions that prepare 
the educators have tremendous oppor- 
tunities. If the schools cannot remake 
the social order, they can certainly help 
to reform it. But we need to realize 
some hard facts. First, we had better 
admit that we are on the defensive. For 
one thing, we have failed in many ways 
to make good on the promises within 
the democratic ideal, a fact which the 
foe is quick to see and exploit. To 
make teachers parrot the phrases of 
equality is to make children, ultimately, 
swear to things which their senses tell 
them are not so. It is to make these chil- 
dren think of democracy as something 
peculiarly American (like hot and cold 
running water), a concept which has 
bred trouble as the children grew up 
and became soldiers in the armies of 
liberation. There is a dangerous fasci- 
nation in the constant review of our 
heritage and its accomplishments. We 
get to feel that the fight is over, that we 
can settle down and enjoy retirement. 

But it is precisely here that we begin 
to lose. Truth, it has been said, is al- 
ways on the scaffold, wrong, upon the 
throne. As between the two, the scaf- 
fold is the more comfortable place for 
democracy, because true fighters never 
die in bed. The democratic heritage is 
a fighting one, and sometimes we can 
celebrate it in only one way—by fight- 
ing. The patriotic speeches and the 
self-praise of the professional holiday- 
makers are simply opium if, on the days 
between the holidays, this fact is ig- 


nored. 


For, second, it is only from this mili- 
tancy that we can take the measures of 
courage needed to wage the offensive. 
Lincoln at Gettysburg, Jefferson in his 
first inaugural, Locke in his Treatises, 
Copernicus before the Inquisition, Soc 
rates before Anytus and Meletus—all 
were on the offensive. The democrat 1s 
the rebel, will continue to be the rebel 
so long as injustice and wrongdoing are 
present. It is of the utmost importance 
that we do not permit this role to be 
usurped by the false, the subversive 
that we recognize the occasion for re- 
bellion and seize it quickly for our- 
selves. We do not want to talk the bit- 
ter truths away, we want to embrac¢ 
them and accept them as our challenge 
to see what we can do about them. Out 
honored great can inspire us with cour" 
age and the sense of identificatio™ 
which erase the loneliness of rebellion: 
they cannot be our props or our gant 
rity when we employ these as a SU 
stitute for action. 

This is the meaning of teaching; 7 
only meaning it has ever truly had- 
Like the arts of the theater, the danc® 
or sculpture, it can exist only when 3 
breaks into the complacency © the 
given, when it identifies the sens¢ o 


nation into class struggle and violen 
the democratic teacher gives 1¢ § 
insight, and success within the de 
cratic framework. the 
Here, then, is the challenge °° ly 
teachers college. It will not do mé 
to offer courses where rechniques & 
methods occupy the bulk of atte? so? 
of both instructor and students- 
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plans, group process, committee plan- 
ning, curriculum improvement—these 
are the meat and bone of education. 
But the heart is something else again. 
The one question that has to be asked, 
that must be asked and answered, not 
only before proceeding to techniques 
but regularly while the techniques are 
being hammered out, is: “What have 
you got worth teaching?” Does this 
mean the abandonment of all we have 
learned about effective method and 
preparation? Not at all. It does mean 
that the teachers college must make its 
own the missionary spirit which has al- 
ways characterized the great teacher. 


THE TEACHER AS MISSIONARY 


Is it naiveté to challenge teachers pri- 
marily in terms of democratic idealism, 
which may be dismissed impatiently 
along with other nice thoughts which 
are “impractical”? Well, teaching is a 
hard row when hoed properly. Despite 
the American passion for “education,” 
the man whose efforts are not ob- 
Viously a device for making more 
Money is not regarded with the highest 
respect by the community. The teacher 
Cannot compete with the local plant 
Owner, bank president, railway mag- 
Nate, or chamber of commerce presi- 
dent for prestige and recognition. His 
pupils are more than moderately skep- 
tical of the power of “culture.” 


The sensitive, thinking teacher, then, 
who would not join the ranks of the 
red, brown, or black authoritarianisms, 
is almost driven back to the missionary 
position. His only sure grip upon both 
satisfaction and sanity is the demo- 
cratic rationale and his sense of his part 
in its furthering. The missionary spirit 
is the democratic spirit, because it is 
the expression of the sense of commu- 
nity which is democracy. The desire to 
bring the democratic message into the 
classroom expresses the democratic 
respect for personality and individual 
worth as these are made possible 
through the social realization of capac- 
ity. Teaching is the democratic art 
because it is an art of that communica- 
tion upon which the sense of commu- 
nity 1s built. It must not be an apolo- 
getic process; it need lack none of the 
robustness and vigor so admired in the 
business ethic. 

But robustness and vigor are quali- 
ties of behavior which arise when the 
behavior is organized, purposeful, un- 
derstood, and set into a framework of 
accomplishment. Opposition and ob- 
stacle, far from being deterrents, are 
actually invitations to greatness when 
such awareness exists. This 1s peculiarly 
the task of the teacher-training opera- 
tion. Perhaps these are things that need 
to be spoken more loudly in the teach- 


ers colleges. 


The Problem of Participation’ 
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ARTICIPATION is a problem which 
Pan be found in almost every phase 
of modern life. The purpose of this dis- 
cussion is to diagnose this problem, that 
is, to try to get at the roots of non-par- 
ticipation. We shall also try to see im- 
plications for the solution of practical 
problems. Let’s begin by tracing the 
consequences of our own awareness of 
the problem in the area of adult 
education. 


AWARENESS OF THE PROBLEM 


We discovered the problem when 
conscientious people did their best to 

rovide educational opportunities for 
adults and relatively few adults re- 
sponded. Why didn’t people avail 
themselves of these opportunities? This 
is an old story in adult education. J. W. 
Hudson in his History of Adult Edu- 
cation, published in England in 1816, 
wrote about it. In recent years it has 
been, in one way or another, the core 
of many of our conferences. The ques- 
tion has led to the consideration of 
many important things, all of which 
have contributed to a growing under- 
standing and have enabled us to take 
many steps in the direction of the so- 
lution of the problem. 

We studied the techniques 


* A talk given at the 1950 annual meeting of 
the American Association for Adult Education. 


of pub- 
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licity and promotion and found that 
they helped to a certain extent. We ex- 
plored the interests and needs of adults 
and had to reorient our concepts ° 
adult education, but we have never 
fully discovered the relationships be- 
tween interests and needs, nor their fu 
import on our operations. We acquire 
new knowledge about the psychology 
of the adult and analyzed the implica 
tions for methods in adult education 
though we have never been able to put 
them fully into practice because of the 
difficulties involved in getting teachers: 
We have incressed. our stall with ¢* 
cussion and have improved the infor- 
mality of procedures. We have me | 
nized the relationship between @ us 
education and action, but have we 
stymied by our inability to answet ¢ bf 
question: What is the role of know 
edge in education? We have explore 
the group process and the dynamics 0 
relationships within groups, and a 
to see their potentialities for ee. 
adult education situations come we 
It seems important to make this wt 
review because it reveals the patie 
our own learning. Motivated by @ 
problem which we had to solves c 
drew from the resources of expen es” 
hypotheses against which we con” we 
periment. Then with new insig jen 
made a deeper analysis of expe 
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and took another step. And so we pro- 
gressed in learning step by step. At 
every stage, from the recognition of the 
problem, to the analysis of experience, 
to the interpretation of experience and 
the setting up of hypotheses, to the ex- 
perimentation, to the appraisal of re- 
sults we were actively engaged. Per- 
haps the process of our learning should 
have brought us greater insights into 
our problem than it has. . 

In recent years, however, our prob- 
lem has taken on a far greater scope. 
As we have become increasingly con- 
cerned with the realization of democ- 
racy, we have discovered that adult 
education is inextricably involved in 
democracy. Citizenship and its respon- 
sibilities have come to be one of our 
greatest concerns. But we have dis- 
covered also that here is a problem of 
participation which is far more serious 
because in the final analysis democracy 
Stands or falls on the responsible and 
intelligent participation of its citizens. 
Therefore, we must deal with partici- 
pation in a broader and more funda- 
Mental way. Are there factors in the 
Social scene inimical to participation? 
Are there attitudes and mind-sets in 
People which prevent them from meet- 
Ing the demands of democracy? 

We look back to the New England 
town meeting with nostalgia because 
there the people of the community 
Were directly participating in the con- 
Sideration of community problems and 
In making decisions regarding what 
Could be done to solve these problems. 
Little problems, such as whether or not 
Mrs. Jones should be reimbursed for 
the loss of her pig which was killed on 


the street, as well as larger problems 
of the town budget and tax rates were 
considered. For more than two hun- 
dred years the town meetings of New 
England carried on, and then the towns 
began to get too big. There was no 
place where so many people could get 
together, the problems increased, and 
not all of the people could know about 
these problems. The representative 
town meeting was tried, but as towns 
became cities new forms of representa- 
tive government had to be invented. 
So, the contacts of people with the ma- 
chinery for the settlement of their 

roblems came to be secondhand. Cities 
have absorbed an increasing proportion 
of the American people, and a large 
part of those who do not actually dwell 
in cities are nevertheless dominated by 
them. Urbanization has reached into 
every corner of the country. 

Size, however, is not the only con- 
dition of present-day society which 
must be reckoned with. Urbanization 
has imposed upon people many con- 
ditions of living which are inimical to 
participation. A look at these condi- 
tions should give us some insight into 
this problem, which is so serious and 


at the same time so baffling. 


IMPACT OF URBANIZATION 


The key to the urban way of life is 


specialization. Many people living to- 
gether in close proximity make possible 
and necessary 2 distribution of labor. 
Under these conditions a family group 
can no longer be closely knit together 
in the cooperative business of provid- 
‘no the things and the experiences in- 


in 
o . . oo. 
volved in making their living. The va- 
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riety of responsibilities and the inten- 
sity of human relationships in agricul- 
tural communities fitted people for 
community understanding and living. 
Cities, however, pick out individuals 
for specialized activities which have 
no direct relationship to their own liv- 
ing and in which primary human re- 
Jationships are narrowed to those of 
like function. Success becomes an in- 
dividual matter, experience becomes 
circumscribed, and living becomes 
compartmentalized. And yet the or- 
ganization of labor, even within an in- 
dustry, becomes difficult and must be 
keyed to the motivation of individual 
success. Participation expands only 
under stress and when individual suc- 
cess is in jeopardy. Even membership 
is maintained by means of some meas- 
ure of compulsion. The sense of com- 
munity within the group develops only 
with great effort, if at all. Furthermore, 
the activity of such group organization 
develops around conflicts of interest 
and tends to increase the continuing 
group conflicts within the community. 

This is merely an oversimplified il- 
Justration of the fractionation of com- 
munity life which constantly goes on 
around many different kinds of foci 
of group loyalty: politics, religion, na- 
tional and racial background, educa- 
tional experience, income level, and 
many others, all of which tend to em- 
phasize group differences out of which 
group conflicts arise. The socio-eco- 
nomic differences have particular sig- 
nificance in cities because cities sort 
their people on this basis into neighbor- 
hoods. The resulting social geography 


forms the immediate environment with- 


in which children grow up and people 
live. The evils of the city tend to con- 
centrate in the areas of lower socio- 
economic status, and the differences 
in privilege and opportunity among 
neighborhoods are very great. 

The findings of recent studies deal- 
ing with the so-called class structure 
in America—The Yankee City Series, 
Elmstown Youth, Democracy in Jones- 
ville, etc-—in spite of critical weak- 
nesses, show the crucial points at which 
our democracy is severely circum 
scribed. Social stratification tends t? 
perpetuate itself because the ideas, co” 
ventions, standards, values, types () 
work, patterns of recreation, and eX~ 
tent of education of each social stratum 
are passed on from generation tO gen" 
eration through the discipline of the 
limited social environment within 
which each rising generation finds 3 
self. Wealth and property ownership 
are concentrated in the uppct senate 
This is intensified through inheritanc® 


a : “ica 
The positions of financial and polit! = 
Pp 


give the 
g 


power is used to protect the ideas: ©” 
values, the conventions, and the prop” 
erty of the power group. This co 

atism, moreover, becomes oblivion’ hi 
social problems and social needs 19 we 
community. One of the areas most s° 
ously affected is the pattern © 

ary education. The controlling oe 
maintain the traditional colleg® Fie | 
paratory curriculum for their ow? ot 
dren and encourage social even het 
sonant with their own class 
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young people quit school as soon as the 
law permits because the school experi- 
meeting their needs and 
place. In 
available 
and 


ence is not 
they are made to feel out of 
static communities the jobs 
to these young people are inferior 
menial, partly because they are lacking 
in educational background, partly be- 
cause good jobs are kept for the young 
people of the upper strata, and partly 
because of stereotypes fastened on the 
families from which these young peo- 
ple come. Thus. separateness is con- 
tinued and conflicts are intensified. 
The qualified and ambitious escape to 
other communities. 

One of the important aspects of com- 
munity life from the standpoint of our 
present concern is government. Bigness 
has done two things to government: it 
has made it very complex and highly 
specialized, and it has made it remote 
from people. The increased use of spe= 
cialists has broadened the scope of civil, 
service and narrowed the scope of elec- 


tive office. Under the short ballot, 
, 


yeople have very few officials to vote - e ee 
people have very to repair the ceiling, 


for and they tend to take the responsi- 
bility of voting lightly except when 
they sense that genuine issues are at 
stake. They have never appreciated 
the importance of primary elections | 
and generally ignore them, thus per- 
mitting political 1 i 
their control without serious challenge. 
There is little if any sense of con- 
nection between their 
elected representatives 
tives find it necessary tO give more an 
more of their attention to policies and 
problems which involve the whole 
community and less and less to cham- 


people and 


machines to maintain _ 


, for representa 


of Housing and Buildings. se 


) 


‘somehow along the line, t 
: to get some heat, 


saat 
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pioning the causes of particular locali- 
ties. Their contacts with their con- 
stituencies are in the main through 
political organizations in which a re- 
latively small proportion of the people 
have membership. 

Remoteness of government expresses 
itself in another important way. It be- 
comes very difficult for a person ora 
small group of persons to “get to” their 
government. Finding the way to the 
proper place and the right person is 
like picking one’s way through a maze. 
Then the difficulties and delays seem 
insuperable barriers to getting any- 
thing done. The machinery of big gov- 
ery slowly. A social 
working for 
of people in 
f Union Set- 


ernment operates V 
worker who had been 
some time with a group 
the block plan program © 

tlement in New York on the problems 
of their own housing, puts it this way: 
I was struck by the 
tremendous amount of effort put in by 


‘the people, true a few people, and how 
e, their attempts 


‘ bad , 
“In looking back, 


to geta window fixed, 
C -e to no avail. 

he Department 
i nt inspectors; 
Jd the rents; the landlord 


the court he t 
came to a meeting; the political club had 


a lawyer Te resent 1 
.afand ten apartments were painted. 
But Iam wondering how much we can 
expect of people. How much must they 
do to get a window fixed, heat in the 
radiator: The people have jobs, families. 
They have to cook, clean, shop. They 
have to take time off to listen to the ball 
game, play the numbers—have some fun. 
‘his leaves little time for social action— 
little time to fix the windows. But surely 


fixing a window won't take too much 
time. 


said “No. 


Nobody 


the tenants in court | 


' 
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Mr. R. says, “J told you, Landlord, 
about the window. Was it a month ago? 
No! Was it a year ago? No! It was two 
years ago, Landlord; I told you two years 
ago and the window is still broken.” 

The Department of Housing and Build- 
ings says, “We have thousands of com- 
plaints .. . takes time to inspect. Sure 
the windows are loose, but if we record 
every violation, we'd be herea week... 
once we report the violations we do not 
have any enforcing powers, the courts 
have this power.” Takes time, a day, a 
week, a year, two years. 

Certificate of violation . . . Withhold- 
ing the rent . . . What does it take to fix 
a window? A radiator? How long can a 
group of people participate in an action 
aimed to change when nothing changes? 


These are some of the conditions in 
the midst of which people live. They 
have produced a psychology which 
holds a considerable portion of the 
world’s population in its grasp. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The first psychological character- 
istic of present-day people which 
works against participation is the sense 
of isolation. Specialized occupations 
and individual interests tend to draw 
people into themselves and to separate 
them from others. Even families in 
which each member is pursuing his or 
her own concerns find great difficulty 
in keeping together under these cir- 
cumstances. Association with others 
must be achieved through the initiative 
and effort of the individual and often 
is costly in time and money. There is 
no real feeling of community. The ma- 
chinery of community life upon which 
the individual daily depends is taken for 
granted, but seldom thought of as any- 


thing in which he is directly concerned. 
The anonymity of city life separates 
the individual from the influence of 
community mores and the support of 
conventional patterns of ethics and 
throws him on his own resources and 
responsibilities, a strain which many 
find difficult to meet. ; 
The result is a sense of frustration. 
People realize that they are surrounde 
by controls and forces with which they 
cannot cope. Bigness and remoteness 
put the forces which mold their lives 
beyond their reach. Nothing is more 
disillusioning or disheartening than to 
realize that one can do nothing about 
the things which affect one’s life. 
Out of isolation and frustratio® 
comes fear—fear that one will los¢ 
one’s job, fear of sickness and accident, 
fear that something will happen to up” 
set the already precarious balance © 
living, fear of other kinds of people 
especially those who personalize the 
forces which control living, feat that 
merchants or others will “Jin” one 
fear for the loyalty of friends, 
many more. A social worker 11 New 
York told of a Puerto Rican woman 
on relief who was made the represen 
tive of her group at a large banque’ 
attended by people of wealth and hig™ 
social status and well-educated profes: 
sional people. She became so emotion” 
ally upset that she could not eat OF ir 
joy the occasion; in fact, she actua 7 
became ill. é 
There is a characteristic roleran 
among city dwellers because they am 
in contact with many kinds of peoP a 
and they learn to be undisturbed by ri 
culiar faces, different garb, and unus 
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behavior. So long as contacts are super- 
ficial all is well, but when any type of 
interference occurs, latent prejudice 
springs forth because few have any real 
acquaintance with people of other na- 
tional or racial backgrounds or with 
those of different economic and social 
status. Prejudice can be vehement and 
conflict is easily aroused. 

Another element in the psychology 
of people today is a conflict of values. 
They live in a world where the values 
of competition, individualism, and self- 
ishness surround them. Those who 
have religious backgrounds or who 
were brought up to regard human 
values, cooperation, and service as im- 
portant are perpetually in a quandary. 
Most people were taught as children 
that things were right or wrong, but 
they have found that such an absolute 
concept of ethics does not operate. 
Sometimes something is right and 
another time it is wrong. How does one 
know? is 

Two other characteristics of exist- 
ence in our highly urbanized society 
are important for our consideration. 
One is the immediacy of life. None, ex- 
cept perhaps the wealthy, can escape 
the intense pressures of day-to-day ex- 
istence. The immediate necessity of 
making ends meet, of facing the un- 
foreseen problems is unrelenting. 
Everyone works under his own partic- 
ular pressures. Workers operate under 
the constant pressure of mass produc- 
tion methods. Businessmen are under 


the stress of terrific competition. Social 
health workers must 
ads. House- 


the care of 


workers and 
carry impossible case lo 
Wives can never escape 


little children, the daily routine of 
getting meals and combating dirt. 
These are illustrations of the pressures 
which all experience, which sap peo- 
le’s energy and time and give them 
the feeling of preoccupation, of being 
too busy to take on anything else. . 
A second is the immunities which 
city people must develop, not only to 
disease, but also to close contacts, to 
lack of privacy, to days spent inside 
buildings. But people must also immun- 
ize themselves to the unusual happen- 
ings and events, to the sensationalism of 
the newspapers, to the flamboyance of 
advertising. So they grow a psycho- 
logical shell which is very difficult to 
penetrate and makes them hard to 


reach. 
THE CRUX OF THE PROBLEM 


The conditions of present-day living 
and the psychological complex which 
results especially in cities are against 
participation in the democratic proc- 
esses of community life, national af- 
fairs, and world problems. As we work 
for the extension of participation and 
the involvement of more and more 
people, the odds are against Us. Worst 
of all, we are competing with experi- 
not likely that we can talk 


ence. It is 

people out of attitudes which they have 
F 4 s 

“come by” through firsthand experi- 

ence. 


One principle of action stands out as 
fundamental—build the experience of 
community with people. Within this 
framework they can discover firsthand 
that others have the same problems they 
have, that their common problems can 
be solved by cooperative action, that 
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when they come to know people 
through the sharing of experience the 
basis for prejudice disappears, and that 
there are values, not apparent on the 
surface of the everyday world, by 
which people can and do live. 

It is significant to note that the bar- 
riers to understanding and seeing the 
way through world problems confront- 
ing many of the American people are 
expressed in the prevalent psychology 
which arises out of the conditions 
under which people live. Before we 
can build an understanding of inter- 
national questions we must deal with 
changing people's attitudes and con- 
cepts. Those who have not learned to 
live democratically in their own com- 
munities are not capable of understand- 
ing or dealing with the problems of a 
united world. Perhaps we have gone 
at the job the wrong way around. Not 
that what we have done is wrong, but 
that it must be undergirded by the 
genuine experience of gaining respect 
for people and their ideas through co- 
operative action. 

If our objective is to broaden the 
base of democratic participation, two 
further things must be remembered. 
First, we will involve greater numbers 
of people in terms of needs as they see 
them, not as we sce them. It is not that 
people do not need more and better in- 
formation about the serious problems 
of the day; they do, but I suspect that 
most people have some information 
from newspapers, magazines, and radio 
and that they see their problem as: 
What can I do about it? How can I 


know what information to depend on? 
How can I discriminate between facts 
and propaganda, between analysis and 
special pleading? These are action 
problems which cannot be solved by 
passive persuasion. As a matter of fact, 
those programs of democratic citizen- 
ship and world affairs which have suc- 
ceeded in enlarging participation have 
been action programs: in the hinter- 
lands of Virginia, on the South Side in 
Chicago, throughout the state of Ken- 
tucky; the UNESCO program in 
Kansas, the world affairs program in 
Cleveland. ; 

Second, the potentialities for particl- 
pation in any single program oF in any 
single organization are limited. Some 
times we expect too much. The compo 
tence of people to deal with any prob- 
lem differs widely, the involvements 0 
people in any problem are of many 
kinds and the relationships of people 
vary greatly. It takes many programs 
of many organizations to gain the par 
ticipation of many people. A carefu ly 
planned and coordinated attack 0" rhe 
problem is essential. 


Participation is not only crucial t 
y 7 te also 
the survival of democracy, It § als 

- . , . o- 
essential to the realization of the dig 


: “abe 
nity of man. If we could solve the prol 
an 


their playing a part in the strugs © id 
the solution, we would cheat the ae f 
of its highest value and rob manki g 

its most priceless possession. 


SSE 
Se 


Sensitivity to Individual Pupils 


Report © 


N 


T 


ue fact that each child is a dis- 
tinctive individual was dramatized 
at the turn of the century. Since that 
time many studies have been made of 
the individual needs of children, and 
much has been written and said on that 
subject. There has been a great deal of 
experimentation with techniques of 
working with pupils in a way that will 
enable teachers to see more clearly the 
personality of each child in the class 
ppears that educational 
a point where vari- 
hers 


d 


group. Thus, ita 
practice is now at 
ous inventions for sensitizing teac 
to individuals’ needs should be assesse 
and tested consciously. 

The purpose of the Council's Com- 
mittee on Attention to Individuals is to 
gather, develop, and spread techniques 
designed to increase the sensitivity 
of teachers to pupils as individuals. 
One technique might be some sort of 
quick questionnaire to reveal a Sensi- 
tivity Quotient. Its subtitle might be 
“ow Sensitive Are You to Your 
Pupils as Individuals?” 

The Committee views its job as ¢s- 
sentially one of reviewing human re- 
lations. It expects to make use of perti- 
nent materials developed by the Coun- 
cil’s Unmet Needs Group Studying 
Problems of Human Relations. In ad- 
dition, the group expects to benefit by 


work of the Council’s Committee on 
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a Committee on Attention to Individuals* 


Individual Growth and Development. 
Ir has also reviewed Regard for the In- 
dividual, Number 10 in a series of 
Council reports surveying newer edu- 
cational practices (1950) and Explor- 
ing Pupils Abilities, Number 4 in the 


same series. 


POINT OF VIEW 

aim of the school has 
been the mastery of subject matter. 
The school presented a body of infor- 
formation, exacted a uniform response, 
and expected to turn out a uniform 
product. Thus, the school system was 
organized as a stepladder of progress 
which the student had to climb from 
kindergarten th rough the twelfth grade. 
Promotion from grade to grade was de- 
termined by the student’s ability to re- 
produce the subject matter content of 
the course in a final written examina- 
tion. The product of the American 
school, like the products of industry, 
had come to be graded and uniform. 
This uniformity was produced not only 
by the standardization of content, but 
also by the selective process which was 
at work within the system itself. 

The selective function of the school 
was performed by the examination sys- 
tem, which became particularly crucial 
at about the eighth grade level. Stu- 
dents who were not capable of master- 
ing the high school courses of study as 


The traditional 
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apart from real life experience and 
those who had little or no interest in it 
were eliminated at that time. There- 
fore, the student bodies of our tradi- 
tional high schools were fairly uniform 
not only in academic ability but also in 
the educational goal of college prepa- 
ration. A system designed to mect the 
needs of a fairly homogeneous group 
does not appear to require much atten- 
tion to students as individuals. There- 
fore, the traditional emphasis in educa- 
tion has been on standardization and 
uniformity of both means and ends. 

In modern education the emphasis 
has shifted from uniformity to indi- 
vidualization of learning. Several fac- 
tors have contributed to this shift. First 
of all, social and economic changes are 
forcing a breakdown of the selective 
nature of public education. Today we 
are dealing with an entirely different 
school population in our upper ele- 
mentary grades and secondary schools. 
The public schools represent a cross 
section of community life and its wide 
ranges of abilities, interests, problems, 
and goals. As the exigencies of daily 
living in a highly organized, economic 
society have become more complex, 
the school has assumed more and more 
responsibility for meeting the social, 
physical, and emotional needs of pupils. 
In our democratic culture one of the 
basic tenets is the respect for the 
uniqueness of individual personalities. 
An_ increased school population has 
caused us to rethink the practical appli- 
cations of democracy in a school sys- 
tem which is now guiding the growth 
and development of all our children 
and youth. Instead of mere recitation 
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periods, there have evolved more life- 
like situations to promote democratic 
behavior. 

Another factor which has contrib- 
uted to the breakdown of the standard- 
izing process in our schools is the 
growth in understanding of human na- 
ture and human relations. The past two 
decades have produced copious licera- 
ture describing the research findings of 
pioneers in individual and social psy~ 
chology. The respect for the unique- 
ness of each personality is an ethic 
concept which is abundantly docu- 
mented in biology, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and allied social sciences. In a¢ 
dition, the evils which flow from the 
violation of this ethical principle are 
dramatized in the literature of crim 
nology, psychiatry, and similar areas: 
The need for individualizing our schoo 
system is not only clear but urgent. 

This new approach to the Jearming 
experience obviously demands reachers 
who are not mere ivory tower speci” 
ists in subject matter, but instead ar€ 
alert to the needs of a whole child liv 
ing in a rapidly changing world and t0 
each child as a separate entity. 1° 
day’s teacher, then, not only _ 
be more professionally expert } | 
field, but he must bring to his 43} 
work the fine distillation of 2 wide . 
continuous experience in living 2° 
deep sympathy for the variety an 
tribution of individuals. js 
This change in educational emphis 
from mass instruction tO indiv! 
growth and development has cre che 
the setting for the problem whie? ay? 
concern of this committee, 1 See 
How can teachers be helped ro (1) 
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ognize and accept the uniqueness of 
each individual personality, (2) more 
fully understand each pupil as an indi- 
vidual, and (3) guide the learning proc- 
ess to enhance the individual growth 
and development of pupils? 

The intellectual acceptance of the 
importance of individualizing instruc- 
tion comes more easily than a whole- 
hearted emotional acceptance. Gen- 
erally a blockage tends to develop be- 
cause of the feeling of frustration eX- 
perienced by classroom teachers when 
they attempt to do something within 
the existing school structure. You can’t 
put new wine in old bottles. The new 
emphases in dealing with the individual 
demand a new setting. It is true that 
the study of the individual is a constant 
challenge to the continuous attention 
and experimentation of the teacher. 
The new function calls for a new struc- 
ture, and the rebuilding needs to take 
place around such focal points as 
teacher load; length of school day and 
year; provision for in-service educa- 
tion; parent and lay participation; test- 
ing, marking, reporting, and promo- 
tional policies; continuous curriculum 
planning at the local level; and depart- 
mental organization. 

If we are to understand behavior 
from the point of view of individual 
psychology, then we need to gain in- 
sight regarding how each pupil views 
his environmental world. This under- 
standing will develop only as the 
teacher becomes skillful in “walking 
around each pupil” to determine: 

1. What does he look like to himself, 
and how does he feel about it—secure, 
accepted, successful? 


2. What does life look like to him— 
goals, hopes, fears, interests, problems 
wishes, etc.? , 

3. How do classmates look to him? 

4. What does the teacher look like to 
him? 

5. What does his behavior mean in the 
light of the preceding? 

6. What does the pupil look like from 
where the teacher sits? 

7. What does he look like from where 
his classmates sit? 

g. What does the teacher look like to 


the other pupils in his class? 
How can the teacher more ade- 


quately guide this behavior toward the 
goals of education? 


The main area of this committee’s con- 
centration lies within the scope of the 
receding considerations. 

What is the practical application of 
all this for the teacher in the classroom? 
This question raises problems of class 
organization and the guidance of learn- 
ing activities which would carry us be- 
yond the scope of this committee. To 
deal adequately with these problems, 
we would have to examine such de- 
velopments as the community school, 
unified curricula dealing with common 
learnings, general education, life-ad- 
justment programs, resource-unit tech- 
niques; and pupil-teacher planning. 
This committee can do no more than 
point out the general areas in which the 
solutions to the problems raised are 
most likely to be found. These areas are 
within the province of the Council 
Committee on Individual Growth and 


Development. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The Committee feels that at present 
it has three major accomplishments. 
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The first of these is its sense of hav- 
ing found a unique purpose—that of 
promoting in actual practice tech- 
niques by which a teacher may become 
sensitized to pupils as individuals. The 
second is an overview of techniques for 
achieving the purpose, while the third 
is a rather comprehensive development 
of various aspects of one such tech- 
nique—the use of question sheets. The 
first accomplishment has been con- 
cisely stated and delineated earlier in 
this discussion. The second and third 
achievements will be discussed below. 


Wavs of Better Understanding 
Children’ 


The group has developed a list of 
techniques or practices which have 
been used to help teachers become sen- 
sitive to children as individuals. The 
committee holds no brief for any one 
way but favors the use of a variety 
suited to a particular situation. The list 
of techniques follows: 


1. Background information about chil- 

dren from school records, cumulative 

folders, and similar data 

Question sheets—similar to the one 

prepared by our committe 

Talks with parents 

Anecdotal records 

_ Community groups and agencies as 
sources of information: Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Y's, clubs, relief, wel- 
fare, public health, etc. 

6. Unfinished — stories—teacher would 
start a story and ask the children to 


ne 


‘a Bes 


!'To Miss Dorothy Welch, graduate student, 
Teachers College. Columbia University, is due 
much credit for this list. Miss Welch has done 
some work along similar lines. She was in- 
terviewed by Reba Boze, Ovid Parody, and 
Lorne Woollatt of the Council Committee on 
Attention to Individuals. 


10. 
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finish it. Younger children finish it 
orally and older ones write it out 
Interpretation of and reaction to pic- 
tures and photographs: Children 
would be asked to react to a picture 
or photograph. “What does it mean 
to you? How do you think the child 
in the picture feels? What do you 
think the teacher in the picture 1s 
trying to do?” ; . 
Doll-house play—teacher listens in 
on the make-believe conversation of 
the children 

Have a telling time: children tell of 
their week-end experiences, thereby 
providing clues to their behavior 
Role playing: Argument on the play- 
ground—"Show me just what hap- 
pened” 

Compositions—child permitted to ¢Xx- 
press himself without restraint 


- Autobiographies 
. Class logs—Activities of a day oF by 


the week 


Student diaries 

. Check sheet of opportunities for 
human relations 

. Classroom social distance scale 

. Sociograms 
Time-use records—Saturday, Sun- 


day, Monday, periodic follow-up 
Class discussions, informal groups 9 
committee work 


. Listening in or observing during inet 


work or free play periods 


. Children’s wishes 
. Cooperative planning 


Use of value judgments—happics 


time you can remember, easiest times 
etc. | ia 
Leading questions—W hat do y _ 
like to do on Sunday, Saturday: etc! 
Home visits and contacts 
A testing program, ¢.2-, ach 
personality, mental ability, 
Opinion polls 


jevemens 
reading 


. Skilled observation by teachers ich 


5 a Ww 
Opportunity for informal talks 


a pupil. 


4 
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In one Council school, each staff 
member checked each item of the 
above list showing whether he used the 
technique, did not use it, or did not 
know it. An analysis of the responses 
is being made to discover which tech- 
niques may be used as a basis for study 
by the faculty. Further uses of the 
above list are mentioned on page 245. 

During 1949-50 the group developed 
a classified list of key questions as men- 
tioned under Technique 2. These ques- 
tions are presented below. 


KEY QUESTIONS 


I. Questions Intended to Draw from 
Pupils Expressions of Their Needs 


A. Personal Feelings—Degree of Con- 


tentment 
1. Do you like being in school? 
Why? 


. Personal Feelings—Self-Analysis 


1, What keeps you from being the 

kind of person you want to be? 

(Secondary school) 

Do you think you are better 

than other children? 

Do you feel inferior or have a 

sense of failure? 

4. On what occasions have you 

felt that you failed? 

Are you afraid or reluctant to 

recite or talk alone in the class? 

6. What are you doing that you 
know you shouldn’t do? (Ele- 
mentary school) 


tw 


we 


wn 


- Group Relations 


1. If you were chosen to work on 
a committee, with whom would 
you like to work? Why that 
special person? 

2. If you could invite a classmate 
home for dinner, whom would 
you choose? Why? 

3. Do you think it is necessary to 
have friends? 


D. 


4. What sort of people do you 
like? 
- What child do you like best in 
your class? Why? 
6. Do your classmates like you? 
7. Do you like your classmates? 
Qualities in Teachers 
1. Name some qualities that you 
feel every teacher should have. 
- What characteristics do you 
like in a teacher? 
. What characteristics do you 
dislike in a teacher? 
Teacher Understanding 
1. Is your teacher an understand- 
ing person? 
2. What makes you feel he is (or 
isn’t)? 
Justice 
1. Do you think teachers are al- 
ways fair? If not, list some ways 
in which you think they are 


wn 


nw 


we 


unfair. 

. Are you marked or graded 
fairly? 

. What type of punishment do 
you receive at home? At school? 

. When have you been punished 


unjustly? : 
s. Are other children fair to you? 


i) 


. Adult Pressure 


Who expects more of you in 
school—parents or teachers? 
Does your teacher expect too 
much of you? 

Do your parents expect too 


much of you? 


I. 


nm 


is 
3 


. Reaction to School 


What are you proudest of in 
this school? (Elementary 
school) 

. What are we doing exception- 
ally well here in our school? 
(Secondary school) 

. What do you enjoy most at 

school? 

What do you like best to do 

in school? 

5. What do vou dislike most 

about school? 


I. 


n 


we 
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6. What is the nicest thing that 
ever happened to you in 
school? 

7. What is the worst? 

8. What can the school do to 
meet your needs? 

g. Are you afraid to tell your 
teacher about your criticism 
of the school? 

10. Do you feel free to speak your 
mind in your classes? 

I. Making School Better 
1. What do you think you could 

do to improve your school? 

2. What things do you wish we 
had in school that we do not 
have now? 

3. What would you like to see 
changed before your younger 
brothers and sisters come here? 

J. Reaction to Subjects 
1. What subject do you like best? 

Why? 
. What subject do you enjoy 
least? Why? 
3. What do you think you do best 
in? 
4. What do you think you do 
oorest in? 

K. Homework and Study 

1. Do you feel there should be 
homework? In what areas es- 
pecially? 

2. Do you have enough home- 
work or too much? 

3. How much time should be 
spent on homework? ; 

4. What type of homework is 
beneficial? 

5. Do you have enough study 
periods? 

6. Are your assignments always 
clear to you? 

II. Questions Intended to Draw from 
Parents Expressions of the Needs of 
Their Children — 

1. Do you feel that your child is 
being educated to meet his 
future needs? 


nN 


2. How does your child’s home- 
work affect your family life? 


USE OF KEY QUESTIONS 


There follows a brief account of the 
variety of ways in which the questions 
were used in various situations— 10 
some cases, written; in others oral; in 
still others, oral and recorded.’ 


In Community A a teacher tried oral 
questions in personal interviews with chil- 
dren of Grades 1 and 2. Ten questions 
appropriate to the age levels of the chil- 
dren were used. 

Community B made a recording: of 
unmet needs expressed by fifth and sixth 
grade pupils who answered selected ques- 
tions in a round-table discussion. © 
PTA president requested that the ques 
tions and recordings be used in a meeting 
of the organization. Community B also 
used the written questionnaire with 4 
sixth grade group, and the results were 
tabulated. ‘ 

Community C has worked extensively 
with the questions, and is analyzing the 
results and bringing them to a local sta : 
council. Interest has spread to a neighbor 
ing community. 


a 7 . at ne 
Community D used the questions in of 


of its elementary schools in Grades 4 : 
and 6. Questions were brought to the ‘ ; 
tention of the executive board a hile 
PTA before being distributed to che é = 
dren. An analysis of the responses ei 
vided a starting point for a subseqv® 
PTA group discussion. used 
In Community E questions ane 
in fourth and sixth grades and reco” ting: 
were played back in a faculty mee 


2 The development of the technique we ew 
result of preliminary experimentation stoned 
Council communities. The committee a high 
to tape recordings of the free discussiO: ies. pis 
school students in these gore” into the 
suggested the questions which wer ‘resent iis 
first draft February 1, 1950 P 
was revised March 10, 1959 
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Elementary principals have discussed the 
question material. It has been used in 
every ninth grade English class. Two 
principals have asked for the return of 
recordings made in their schools to be 
used in faculty meetings. 

In Community F, the local Unmet 
Needs Committee has used the list of 
questions (1) orally in class groups using 
a wire recorder, (2) in written form, and 
(3) in teacher-pupil conferences. 


NEXT STEPS® 


There are several courses of action 
which the committee might follow. 
Three of these are briefly discussed be- 
low. 

Handbook. One possibility would 
be the development of a handbook 
containing a brief description of the 
various techniques which teachers 
could use in “walking around pupils” 
as previously described in this report. 
In addition to the description of the 
techniques, a section could be devoted 
to the reporting of actual classroom 
uses of the various means of studying 
individual pupils. Another use that could 
be made of the handbook would be to 
have it serve as a survey instrument 
through which the committee could 
find out the extent of current practice 


3 . 
disco tis report marks a jumping-off point for 
crease thee. what teachers are doing to in- 
dividual. “2. awareness of each pupil as an in- 
tively ‘a At present the group 1s working ac- 
the | M the handbook. As a contribution to 
handbook, a survey of current practice 1n 
ouncil schools is being undertaken through 
the use of a questionnaire technique. 


[See page 246 for list of committe 


relative to the use of the individual 
techniques. Such a survey of practice 
might well be used to discover and 
foster the development of new tech- 
niques and devices for the study of in- 
dividual pupils. ‘ 
Advisory teams. Another possible 
next step would be for the committee 
to organize advisory teams who could 
go into the field and serve as consult- 
ants to interested school systems. The 
members of such teams could be re- 
cruited from the committee and from 
the successful classroom practitioners 
discovered or developed by the com- 
mittee. This advisory experience of the 
field teams could then be reported and 
disseminated among member schools. 
Teacher training. The activities 
mentioned above would be closely 
related to in-service educational pro- 
erams for teachers and doubtless would 
do much to further the committee’s ob- 
jective of “helping teachers to become 
more sensitive to pupils as individuals,” 
but perhaps the work of the commit- 
tee might be carried into the field of 
teacher education. The committee 
could investigate the present practices 
of teachers colleges relative to the prob- 
Jem of “helping teachers to become 
more senstive to pupils as individuals.” 
Perhaps the work of the committee 
could make a contribution to the de- 
velopment of more effective programs 
of teacher education in addition to 
stimulating in-service programs. 


e members. | 
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Current Staff Publications 


CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS* 


IsTORIANS reporting on mid-twentieth 
Lhennry American public schools will, 
in all probability, give extensive attention to 
the problems of curriculum improvement. 
Criticisms of the schools today center 
largely in what has or has not been done 
by way of changing the curriculum. Proba- 
bly the major preoccupation of professional 
groups and lay groups working with the 
schools is curriculum modification. 

This widespread activity and concern sug- 
gest the possibility of a great body of pro- 
fessional literature describing and analyzing 
the programs and activities through which 
professional, lay, and pupil groups are par- 
ticipating in this ground swell of curriculum 
activity. On the contrary, while there are 
many descriptions of isolated curriculum 
improvement activities, little information is 
available regarding current programs being 
sponsored by total school systems. 

This major deficiency in the professional 
literature is markedly reduced with the pub- 
lication of Curriculum Improvement in Pub- 
lic School Systents. Hollis L. Caswell, in 

ve opening chapters, presents a setting as 
Well as bases for analysis of present-day cur- 
Ticulum programs. ‘In a very insightful 
chapter he traces the history of curriculum 
change in America, pointing out some of 
the major influences. This is followed by a 
sharp presentation of the basic factors which 
make continuing curriculum improvement 2 
Necessity. Then, through an analysis of 
changes in practice relative to the means 
for fostering curriculum change, and a de- 
lineation of principles for the administra- 

“By Hollis L. Caswell and Associates. Pub- 
lished by Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1950. 
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tion of curriculum improvement programs, 
the background is given for a series of cri- 
teria to be used in evaluating curriculum 
programs. These criteria deal with scope 
and purpose, administration, lay participa- 
tion, procedures, committees, curriculum 
materials, guidance, pupil participation and 
evaluation. 

Nine excellent reports follow, each writ- 
ten by one or more individuals associated 
with some public school curriculum pro- 
gram. The coverage of each of the reports 
reveals very careful planning with the re- 
sult that most of them present quite com- 
pletely the purpose, or conception under- 
lying the program, the organization of the 
school system as it provides for the curricu- 
lum program, personnel and their relations, 
system-wide vs. individual school emphases, 
council, committees, and other organizing 
groups. Procedures such as workshops and 
committees, teacher, pupil and lay partici- 
pation, curriculum materials, _communica- 
tion problems and their handling, methods 
of evaluating programs, and shifts in em- 
phasis over the years. f 

The time and financial investments in cur- 
riculum improvement today, as well as the 
urgency of the need for such activity, make 
this an especially appropriate occasion for 
the appearance of a book which describes 
best practices and also presents reasoned 
and insightful guides for evaluating and 
judging them. Those interested in curric- 
ulum improvement, whether they be in col- 
leges and universities or in public schools, 
will find this book stimulating and useful, 

Gorvon N. Mackenzir 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College 
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Doctor of Education Project Reports 
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Frances E. Fatvey. Student Participa- 
tion in College Administration.* 


The college, as an organic and con- 
tributing component of a democratic so- 
ciety, should develop mature, responsible 
individuals. This project deals with the 
existing forms and functions of student 
participation in college administration, the 
historical development of these forms, and 
their philosophical and practical significance 
for the field of education. 

The sources of material for this study 
were threefold: first, publications in the 
field of student participation, educational 
philosophy, sociology, psychology, and 
political science and student handbooks, 
catalogues, and other printed bulletins of 
selected colleges; second, the author’s per- 
sonal experience as a student and faculty 
member; and third, correspondence and 
conversations with administrators, faculty 
members, students, and staff members of 
several colleges of varying types. Corre- 
spondence in connection with this study 
was carried on with eighteen colleges. 

The primary reference for the study is 
the four-year liberal arts college. No at- 
tempt has been made to describe the so- 
called average with respect to student par- 
ticipation in college administration, but 
illustrative material from specific colleges is 
presented to demonstrate the areas in which 
students can and do participate. From a 
study of this material, certain trends be- 
come apparent and certain limited conclu- 
sions can be drawn. 

The objectives of student participation in 

*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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college administration are directly pertinent 
to and essential for the general aims of 
education. Such participation provides train- 
ing for citizenship and education for respon- 
sibilicy in present-day society, allows for 
student expression with a release of tension 
through constructive activities, and ¢n- 
courages the development of effective 
leadership and legitimate dissent in the 
framework of a democracy. 
An important consideration 
to student participation is the area or areas 
in which it can function effectively. Stu- 
dent participation in the social progra™ 
and in certain phases of extracurricular 
activities is usual. It is somewhat less com 
mon to have student participation in extra- 
class discipline. The honor system, to men- 
tion one specific area of function, has bee? 
highly successful on some campuses; on 
others, it has been discarded after trial. This 
indicates that the general constellation © 
factors in the college situation determines 
the effectiveness of any specific form © 
participation. Utilization of students a 
orientation programs for new students 3 
proving to be a valuable new form of pat- 
ticipation. Illustrative situations are pee 
sented in which students are actively P*, 
ticipating in the determination of students 
marks, academic rules and regulations, an! 
the planning of the college eqnnioul 
In certain colleges, the students play 4 


: 3 : t ; gions 
active role in public relations, admissio"™ 


* a 3 cies: 
vocational guidance, certain fiscal eset 
and many other areas commonly ae jn 
for college administrators. The practice uA 

. } n 
effect at Antioch College, Benningt? Law" 


in regard 


lege, Mt. Holyoke College, Sarat tliat 
rence, Talladega, and George Me since 


College are reported in some deta 
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they Tepresent successful experiments in 
extensive student participation in all phases 
of college life. In too many colleges today 
student participation is still directed by 
faculty or administration, discipline is im- 
posed from without, and the students have 
few responsibilities or opportunities for co- 
Operative action in determining policies, 
procedures, and standards by which they 
are expected to abide. 

From a survey of recent forms of student 
participation and from the pertinent litera- 
ture, certain trends become apparent. There 
has been a transition from student govern- 
ment to community government, in which 
there is cooperative action by students, 
faculty, and administrative officers in plan- 
ning, determining policy, and developing 
and applying standards. The formation of 
student-faculty committees made up of in- 
terested, active, and responsible members 
has proved highly successful in many 
instances. New concepts of the leader and 
the follower, and the significance of group 
organization are discussed and their implica- 
tions for education are considered. 

Student participation can be promoted 
through the development of favorable at- 
titudes and beliefs and a sense of group 
tesponsibility. Specific and practical aids 
for stimulating student participation are 
also considered. Common difficulties in the 
field of student participation have to do 
with the delegation of authority, the im- 
Maturity of students, and the areas of 
action appropriate for student action. 

scthods of handling these difficulties are 
‘Scussed. The presence of some person or 
a. of persons with sincere faith in the 
ne Tatic method and in students ability 

Profit from this method is essential for 

i in organizing and promoting stu- 
ent Participation. 
Lro M. Casry. Development of a Re- 
port on Certain Practices of Financially 

Favored Schools.* 


The purpose of this project was to co- 
Ordinate and otherwise assist a committee 


of sixteen teachers and administrators from 
the Metropolitan School Study Council in 
their efforts toward the development of a 
report on the newest practices in teachin 
the basic fields of knowledge. 

The Metropolitan School Study Council 
conducted an intensive search of its seventy 
member school systems for new practices 
in this area of teaching. School personnel 
described these innovations on special forms 
and forwarded them to the Council offices, 
Over five hundred such descriptions were 
received. 

The Committee on the Basic Fields of 
Knowledge was selected by the Council, 
mainly on the basis of scores on a self- 
rating test covering the content of the sec- 
tion on the basic fields of knowledge which 
appeared in the 1943 publication of the 
Council, What Schools Can Do. 

The committee met for nine full-day 
sessions between October, 1948 and May, 
1949. The early meetings were devoted to 
evaluating the five hundred practices which 
the teachers in Council schools had for- 
warded for consideration. To facilitate 
evaluation the group established criteria 
based on sociological, philosophical, and 
psychological principles and factors of 
efficiency. 

Later meetings were concerned with the 
structure and content of the group’s final 
report. Between meetings the writer, as co- 
ordinator, spent time in follow-up, re- 
search, and administrative details. He 
worked closely with eleven other coordina- 
tors who were engaged in similar activities 
with other committees. Frequent meetings 
of the coordinators were held to discuss 
common problems. 

All possible activities of the committee 
were conducted by democratic processes. 
The group selected its own officers and 
decided specific policy and action, while 
continuing to operate within the broad 
framework outlined by the Council. Wide 
use was made of subcommittee work, with 
results reported to the committee-of-the- 
whole prior to final approval. 


is 
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In light of this study the following con- 
clusions seem justified. 

Channels for all to express themselves 
should be available if a large group is to 
achieve maximum potential. It was found 
that subcommittees of four or five persons 
afforded this opportunity. _ 

The presence of a coordinator is im- 
portant. He is able to assume responsibility 
for certain planning and action aspects 
which could not be handled efficiently by 
the group as a whole or any other com- 
mittee member. 

If democratic group work is to be ef- 
fective, this coordinator should not possess 
status leadership of the group. 

Adequate clerical and stenographic aid 
permits much more effective use of com- 
mittee efforts. 

Allocation of time is a major factor in 
committee work. After the initial orienta- 
tion period, meetings should be held at 
intervals sufficiently brief to prevent loss of 


continuity; probably no longer apart than 
two weeks. 


Avretio Eucrenr Fiorio. Driver Educa- 


tion and Training: A Guide to Teacher 
Preparation.* 


Because of increased interest in driver 
education and training in secondary schools 
there is need for professionally ‘prepared 
teachers in this area of educati 


hers: } d on. This 
Project is a guide to aid the teacher-s 


B uper- 

‘sor, college teacher, and administrator of 
teacher-education institutions in developin 
a basic course for use in fitisfombondt 
preparation of secondary school teachers of 
driver education and training. 


The writer gathered data from many 
private and public organizations interested 
in traffic safety and surveyed the literature 
of state departments of education and high 
school and college courses of study in driver 
education, Personal interviews and corre- 
spondence with many of the leading au- 
thorities on this subject also assisted in 
crystallizing the thinking that helped fo 

mulate this guide, P . 


The materials and ideas presented in ee SS 
project came originally from weg eee if 
the previously mentioned sources. ee \ 
ensuing three years they were further y 
veloped in’ several intensive ; 
ae for college professors and a q 
school teachers, as well as in regular wi 
semester college courses in a reacher-cdu t 
tion institution. : vconted 

Mere exposure to the material Pr rective 
will not qualify a teacher to do efte ing: 
work in er education and ponte 
Teachers in this area require the same ac 
qualifications as good teachers 10 any “he 
of teaching. This subject goes beyon als Ay 
mere teaching of driving rules and ree ill . 
tions and safe practices. The reacher - ! 
have the opportunity to develop 17 stu oft 
such desirable traits as courresy’s COOP as 
tion, and acceptance of responsibt ai 
well as good driving techniques: , reas! | 

The Guide is divided into five ™!" # | 
pau” 


driver 


I. General Overview 


of Driver 
tion and Training 


fae Te, 
Il. Basie Information for Developin# HN | 
Course of Study 
Study est 
Ill. Developing Criteria and Sugé ( 


- The Laboratory Phase of Driv 
cation and Training sah Scho 
Tl ing S | 
The Administration of a His “and 


b <i nation "~ 
Course in Deiver Educatlo’ 
Training 


. i nm 
I Units for Classroom Instruct ¢ Edu 
V f 
’ 
3 ' 


Wi 


1 
A thorough coverage of these anes = eo 
teacher should develop the compe 
desired. The material has been sete ee 
i into a teacher-education course e 
twice a week in the classroom 4” 
week in the laboratory or in 9 
trolled automobile for one semest?r rod 

tiver education could be ° ope g 
Most teacher-education institution” jong? 


glle8e oe 
the Most important problems ae # a 
Society today is the urgent n° aused 0 
the loss of life and prope ios 


q 
¥ 
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1946, this group of young drivers was in- 
volved in 24.8 per cent of all fatal acci- 
dents. In 1947, the percentage was 25-3- 
Last year it rose to 26.9. The number of 
young people who drive automobiles in- 
creases each year. Boys and girls are eager 
to learn to drive as soon as they reach the 
age of sixteen. If, as statistics show, 2 large 
proportion of the accidents that now occur 
involve drivers in the younger age groups, 
then it can be assumed that an increase in 
the number of youthful drivers is likely to 
mean an increase in our accident rate. 

One answer to this problem is to de- 
velop a well-planned program of driver 
education and training in the secondary 
schools, effectively taught by competent, 
well-prepared teachers. The materials pre- 
sented in this Guide will aid in the teacher- 
education program. 


Ricuarp Exater Jamerson. The Ad- 
ministration of Intercollegiate Swim- 
ming in the United States.* 


History has furnished bountiful evidence 
that swimming is one of man’s most 
pleasurable and useful activities. Organized 
competition has served to perfect the art 
and science of swimming, which is now 
recognized as an integral part of the edu- 
cation of youth in the United States. 

As a phase of the program of inter- 
collegiate athletics, competitive swimming 
provides the opportunity for the gifted in- 
dividual to achieve success and recognition, 
which are desirable educational goals. This 
does not detract from the necessity for 
providing a program of swimming for all 
students, since the intercollegiate program 
emerges from the broad foundation of 
swimming as taught in the program of 
physical education. 

The purpose of this study is to consider 
the administration of intercollegiate swim- 
ming as one phase of the total collegiate 
athletic program and the contribution it can 
make to the welfare of the participants and 
other interested persons. Consideration is 
given to four major areas: (1) the National 


Collegiate Athletic Association Swimming 
Rules Committee, (2) the College Swim- 
ming Coaches Association of America, (3) 
rules and regulations governing intercol- 
legiate swimming, and (4) administrative 
guides relating to the conduct of inter- 
collegiate swimming contests. 

The first two areas concern the govern- 
ing bodies of intercollegiate swimming. 
They are discussed with respect to present 
organization, practices, and recommended 
changes. The third area represents the gen- 
eral rules governing intercollegiate swim- 
ming contests. The historical development 
of the rules of intercollegiate swimming 
and an evaluation of the present rules in 
light of accepted educational criteria, with 
suggested recodifications, have been con- 
sidered. The fourth area concerns a dis- 
cussion of administrative functions for 
which the swimming coach is directly re- 
sponsible in conducting 2 swimming meet. 

The conclusions drawn from the study 
indicate that: (1) intercollegiate swimming 
is by and large conducted upon an ac- 
ceptable educational basis; (2) the govern- 
ing organizations should consider making 
certain changes in their present practices in 
order to bring them in line with sound 
educational practices; (3) the rules and 
regulations, with few exceptions, conform 
to the educational ideals implied in the 
criteria against which they were evaluated, 
(4) if the maximum educational outcomes 
are to be expected there is need for many 
institutions to improve their over-all ad- 
ministrative practices with respect to the 
conduct of intercollegiate swimming con- 
tests; and (5) the future of intercollegiate 
swimming as an educational activity is 
dependent upon the continued efforts of 
those responsible for its administration to 
evaluate periodically their practices in light 
of accepted educational criteria. Such evalu- 
ations, with continuous adjustment of prac- 
should prevent swimming from com- 
e of the errors common to other 
he program of intercollegiate 


tices, 
mitting som 
sports in w 
athletics. 
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Cuarzes Jay Skipmore. A Study of the 
Newly Organized Course in Marriage 
and Family Living at Columbia College 
as a Functional Class.* 


This study presents a qualitative and a 
quantitative analysis and evaluation, in so far 
as possible, of the newly organized Marriage 
and Family Living course at Columbia 
College as a functional class. 

A pragmatic approach has been used, 
rather than a controlled experimental 
method. In nearly all cases qualitative inter- 
pretations of the data have provided 
hunches, hints, intuitions, and insights for 
improving future courses. 

Data were obtained from the following 
sources: 

1. Application blanks were filled in by 
all students, indicating personal data and 
reasons for taking the class. 

2. The Personal Data Forms yielded con- 
siderable factual information about the 
backgrounds of the students. 

3. The Student Interest Check Lists com- 
pared the interests and values of the students 
on 35 selected topics on family life at the 
beginning and end of the semester. 

4. The Attitude Scales, administered at 
the beginning and end of the semester, pro- 
vided information on controversial topics in 
marriage and family living. During the 
semester some changes took place in the at- 
titudes of the students. 

5. The Individual Interviews, conducted 
at the beginning and end of the semester re- 
vealed interests, needs, problems, and reac- 
tions of the students concerning most phases 
of the Marriage and Family Living course. 

6. Analysis of the Tape Recordings of the 
class sessions indicated the emphasis on con- 
tent and the methods of teaching. 

7. The literature on marriage education 
was covered to assist in evaluating the 
Columbia College course as a functional 
class. 

8. Insight and understanding of student 


thinking were gained from their papers and 
reports. 


General implications resulting from this 
study are as follows: 

‘A functional course in marriage and fam- 
ily living recognizes worth-while aims and 
goals of its students. Determining the aims 
and goals for a particular class provides 4 
focus for a more meaningful course. . 

For genuine understanding of students 1t 
is necessary to know their interests, play 
lems, and needs in light of their present an 
future family adjustments. — 

Data from such devices as application 
blanks, personal data forms, personality 
tests, interest check lists, attitude scales, a0 
individual interviews are helpful in under- 
standing students. 

Such a course provides a dynamic oe 
tional environment including compete? 
human resources, adequate physical settings 
useful content, a variety of methods 2? 
materials, and individual counseling. Ic also 
stimulates wholesome changes in articudes 
and behavior patterns of the students. F 

Evaluation and research on all phases oe 
marriage and family living by students, in 
structors, and professional workers from 4 
disciplines of human behavior Iead to more 
objective data and information 0? family 
living. 

A functional course in marriage and fam- 
ily living is of value to its students. 


Lioyp G. Surrett. The Public schoo), 
Democracy, and the Local Schoo 
Board.* 


This project is primarily a source tol 
designed for members of local public anne 
boards. The purpose of the selected te2 e 
ings and interpretive comments is to prov rd 
background materials which will help bow” 
members to develop a more adequate in 
ception of the role of the public schoo!s - 
American democracy. It was decided t© Ste 
dress this project to board members Laat 
of the crucial role which local schoo! wee 
play in the organization, maintenance, 
conduct of American public education | 

In this period of social transition ee 
sponsibility of the board for making § 


—— 
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policies that will guide public education to- 
ward the fulfillment of democratic values 
becomes both more important and more 
difficult. More important, because many of 
the traditional American policies must now 
be re-examined and re-formulated to pre- 
serve our democratic way of life. More dif- 
ficult, because the American public is now 
divided about the direction in which recon- 
struction should move, and various pressure 
groups seek to make the schools agencies of 
their special interests. There is real danger 
that school boards may adopt policies which 
satisfy the immediate demands of these pres- 
sure groups to the detriment of long-run 
values in American democracy and educa- 
tion. 

: This project, therefore, has been organ- 
ized around fundamental concepts which 
form the very heart of our American heri- 
tage and which are threatened by certain 
developments in the present educational 
situation. These concepts include: freedom 
of inquiry; teaching and learning; devotion 
to a tax-supported common school that will 
serve equally all children regardless of race, 
creed, color, or national origin; and the im- 
portance of maintaining the secular public 
school, grounded as it is in the basic demo- 
cratic principle of separation of church and 
state. 

In developing this project the literature of 
the past and the present was studied with a 
view to selecting those items which would 
best serve the purposes of the study. The 
readings were taken from historical and 
contemporary sources—from public docu- 
ments, reports, and records of educational 
bodies, significant actions of educational 
authorities, and court decisions, as well as 
from the writings and speeches of individ- 
uals. These readings were selected with 
the idea in mind that members of local 
school boards would be the readers. Within 
the section devoted to each of the demo- 
cratic values selected for emphasis in this 
volume, the readings, as well as the interpre- 
tive comments, were used to build up a posi- 
tive appreciation of the value under con- 


sideration, and they were likewise used to 
demonstrate threats to basic elements in our 
democratic tradition. 

This project accepts the idea that public 
education has the responsibility of develop- 
ing democratic ideas, ideals, and attitudes in 
the young. It is concerned that the direction 
of our schools be in the hands of those who 
know what American democracy means and 
who are committed to public education as 
an implementation of that democracy. It 
appeals to members of local public school 
boards to base their decisions relating to 
policies for public education on criteria de- 
rived from our American democratic heri- 
tage. Only by so doing can they help to pre- 
serve and develop a free school for free men 
in a free society. 


Lewis A. Hess. An Analysis of Under- 
graduate Teacher Education Program 
for Men Majoring in Physical Educa- 
tion at the Ohio State University.* 


The purpose of this study is to examine 
the undergraduate teacher-education pro- 
gram for men majoring in physical educa- 
tion at The Ohio State University. It is 
hoped that this analysis will shed light on 
existing problems and that suggestions and 
recommendations for improving the pro- 
gram will follow. 

The examination of the program is based 
n from the literature con- 


upon criteria draw 
jon. These criteria 


cerning teacher educat 
have evolved as a general consensus of 


studies concerned with teacher education. 


In no case has every segment of the pro- 
gram been referred to and analyzed. Only 
those parts have been discussed which are 
considered problem areas as a result of 
teacher-education studies. 

The undergraduate teacher-education 
program for the preparation of physical ed- 
ucation teachers as well as other teachers is 
concerned with the whole body of experi- 
ences which make up the activities of the 
student under the direct or indirect control 
of the college. The teacher-education func- 
tion of the department of physical educa- 
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tion is divided into five parts: recruitment 
and selection of students; orientation and 
guidance; professional preparation; place- 
ment; and follow-up into the teaching pro- 
fession. Actually, in a well-conceived pro- 
gram these segments or functions cannot be 
put into separate compartments. Each is 
dependent upon the other and each func- 
tions in relation to the strength of the other. 
Such a division, however, lends this project 
to a systematic, clear analysis of the pro- 
gram as it functions at The Ohio State 
University. 

Drawing heavily on recent literature in 
teacher education, and mindful of weak- 
nesses apparent in the school physical edu- 
cation programs in the state of Ohio, sets of 
criteria have been developed for each of 
the aforementioned segments of the pro- 
gram, mainly from a synthesis of several re- 


cent comprehensive studies in teacher edu- 
cation.1 


The analysis of the undergraduate 
teacher-education curriculum for the prep- 
aration of men teachers of physical educa- 
tion at The Ohio State University in light 
of criteria set forth in this study has resulted 
in the following recommendations: 


1. A definite effort should be made to 


1The National Conference on Underg: 
Professional Preparation In Health Education 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Jackson’s 
Mill, Weston, West Virginia, May 16-27, 1948. 

John G. Flowers, Allen D. Patterson, Florence 
B. Stratemeyer, and Margaret Lindsey, School 
and Conmunity Laboratory Experiences in 
Teacher Education. 

The Commission on Teacher Education, 
The Improvement of Teacher Education. 

Maurice E. Troyer, and Robert C. Pace, 
Evaluation of Teacher Education. 

H. Harrison Clarke, “Justification for Es- 
tablishing Minimum Standards for Preparation 
of Physical Education Personnel.” College 
Physical Education Association Proceedings, 
December 1947, Ppp. 53-60. 

T. Erwin Blesh. “Evaluation Criteria in Physi- 
cal Education.” Research Quarterly, XVIII 
(May, 1946), pp. 114-26. 

T. Erwin Blesh. “An Analysis of the Prewar 
Certification Requirements for Teachers of 
Health and Physical Education in the Forty- 
eight States.” “ Research Quarterly, XVIII 
(March, 1947), pp. 54-61. 


raduate 


recruit students who possess attributes 
which are recognized as desirable for physi- 
cal education teachers. 

2. The health examination procedure 
should be improved so that it will be of 
greater assistance in the selection and guid- 
ance aspects of the program. : 

3. At the end of the first year the Uni- 
versity should utilize every resource to 
evaluate each student’s promise of success 
or failure. 

4. The Education Survey 407 COURSE 
should be continued as a one or two credit 
course during the freshman and sophomore 
years, 

5. The University should make a study of 
the problem of general education, in an ef- 
fort to develop broad general courses, dtawW- 
ing their materials from more inclusive di- 
visions of knowledge. 

6. The activity courses, Physical Educa- 
tion 41I-12-13-14-15-16, should be give? 
curricular status and become required pro- 
fessional courses of two credits each. 

7. Directed field experiences should be 
more effectively planned. ; 

8. A period of full-time student teaching 
should be included in each student’s pro- 
gram during the first or second quarter © 
his senior year, 

9. The department of physical education 
should develop a curriculum to prepare 
school health educators, 

to. Curriculum materials should be devel- 
oped which will be suited to the preparation 
of physical education teachers and supet 
visors at the elementary level. ‘ 

11. A visitation type of follow-up service 
should be instituted particularly to be © 
Service to first-year teachers and others i? 
need of consultations, 


Henry P. Smiru. The Use of Audio- 
Visual Materials in the Music oe 
ulum of the Public Schools of Akro™ 
Ohio.* 

gsed the 


Many music educators have expresse¢ a 
o-visu' 


opinion that the proper use of audi on 
materials can put music education gsible 
broader operating basis, making it P° 


ED.D. PROJECT REPORTS 


to organize serious, rewarding music study 
at all levels, 

The purpose of this project was to demon- 
Strate how audio-visual materials might be 
used to advantage in a program of music 
education. The project plan involved the 
observation of the use of these materials in 
dealing with specific phases of music in- 
struction. For this purpose, the problems 
and needs of the Akron public school music 
curriculum were selected by the teachers 
and administrators and the selection and use 
of audio-visual materials were guided by 
the goals and objectives of that curriculum. 
Although teachers, administrators, and stu- 
dents were encouraged whenever possible to 
€xpress opinions regarding the effectiveness 
of these materials, the study was concerned 
With their use and was by no means set up 
4s a formal evaluative study. 

The conclusions of this project indicate 
that audio-visual materials can contribute 
toward more effective music learning. Two 
important factors, however, must be con- 
Sidered. First, the quality of available audio- 
Visual materials needs to be improved, this 
being particularly true with regard to sound 
films, Second, teachers must be instructed 
in the techniques of effective utilization of 
audio-visual materials in dealing with prob- 
lems of music instruction. There are enough 
§00d materials available at present to ex- 
Pand the scope of the everyday music les- 
Son. The greatest value of these materials lies 
in their power to stimulate interest in and 
Promote the desired attitude toward music. 

More specifically, the intelligent use of 
audio-visual materials: 

1. Provides models for imitation in the 
teaching of rote songs in primary grades. 

2. Forms the basis for a broad program 
Of rhythm activities by providing the neces- 
Sary musical accompaniment. 

3. Affords means for bridging the gap be- 
tween ear-rote and eye-note singing activi- 
ties, 

4. Aids in the study of the recognition 
©f musical instruments through sight and 
Sound. 

5+ Stimulates interest in the study of 
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stringed instruments by demonstrating their 
characteristics, “ 

6. Measures pupil Progress, provides 
means for objective analysis, and furnishes 
models for Interpretation in the Piano class, 

7. Provides means for speeding up the 
process of learning violin technique. 

8. Furnishes experience with a Wide va- 
riety of musical performances, thereby 
forming a basis for a junior high school 
general music course. 

9. Enriches and clarifies text material in 
the music history class, 

10. Provides means for studying the struc- 
ture of music in the music theory class. 

11. Serves to stimulate and inspire stu- 
dents in concert band performances and 
speeds up the learning of marching band 
techniques, 

12. Presents models for song interpreta- 
tion, provides means for gauging student 
progress and for making objective analysis 
of individual and group performance in 
Voice class and vocal ensembles, 


Erzer Witiuorr. A Study of Musical 
Interpretation Particularly as Related to 
Certain Symphonies by Wolfgang 

Amadeus Mozart.* 

This study is divided into four main parts, 
which deal, respectively, with the meaning 
of interpretation; the important elements of 
music interpretation; factors which affect 
musical interpretation; and an application of 
the evidence presented in the first three 
parts to the interpretation of certain sym- 
phonies by Wolfgang Amadens Mozart. 

The project begins with a discussion of © 
the meaning of music interpretation, the 
subjective and objective elements present 
when music is interpreted, and certain prin- 
ciples of musical expression found in the 
writings of Mathis Lussy, Adolph Christiani, 
Karl Czerny, and Richard Wagner. 

Next the author considers the effect of 
environment upon music interpretation and 
taste. Illustrative examples are drawn from 
the writings of Charles urney, C.P.E, 
Bach, Leopold and Wolfgang Mozart, Rich- 
ard Wagner, and Felix Weingartner. This is 
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followed by a consideration of the musical 
precepts of Joachim Quantz, C. P. E. Bach, 
and Leopold Mozart as expressed in their 
musical treatises, and of the concepts of 
Quantz, Leopold Mozart, C.P.E. Bach, 
Berlioz, Wagner, Weingartner, and early 
writers, with respect to the determination of 
tempo, tempo alteration, and the fermata. 

There follow a chapter concerned with 
embellishments employed in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century as discussed by 
Quantz, Leopold Mozart, and C. P. E. Bach, 
and one concerned with the matter of phras- 
ing and dynamics, drawing upon the pre- 
cepts of such musicians as Rousseau, Quantz, 
Wolfgang Mozart, Leopold Mozart, Chris- 
tiani, Lussy, Berlioz, Bulow, Weingartner. 

A section including three chapters dis- 
cusses faulty conducting techniques which 
affect music interpretation, the mechanical 
and human factors which affect the fidelity 
of phonograph recordings used in the study 
of music interpretation, and musical instru- 
ments and other factors which may have 
affected the interpretation of music during 
the time of Wolfgang Mozart. 

The final chapter applies the musical pre- 
cepts set forth in the preceding chapters 
to the interpretation of three symphonies by 
Wolfgang Mozart: the Symphony in D, K. 
385, the Symphony in E Flat, K. 543, and 
the Symphony in G Minor, K. 550. 


STANLEY SYDNEY WYNSTRA. 
of Work.* 


An important means of developing better 
educational experiences for pupils is through 
the identification of worth-while practices 
and making the know-how and techniques 
of these practices available to all teachers. 

The purposes of this project were to as- 
semble adequate descriptions of the best 
practices being used in the schools of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council in de- 


The World 


veloping vocational competence, and to 
make these available in printed form. 

The report is the work of a committee of 
educators from the Metropolitan School 
Study Council. ; 

Several hundred descriptions of practices 
designed to develop vocational competence 
were gathered from teachers in Council 
schools. Each practice was considered by the 
teacher reporting it to be superior to any 
included in Window VIII of What Schools 
Can Do. From these practices and those con- 
tained in What Schools Can Do, more than 
one hundred forty were selected by the 
committee for inclusion in the report. 

The practices were grouped into ten 
major classifications: attitudes, organization 
and adequacy of program, cooperation of 
the public, individualization and flexibility, 
occupational information, correlation © 
subject matter, enriching and exploratory 
activities, occupational laboratory, experi- 
ences in productive work, and guidances 
placement, and follow-up. 

In order to make the report as usable as 
possible, the committee has provided a brief 
introduction to each major section indicat- 
ing the general objectives of the practices 
included. The setting and grade level 19 
which each practice described was used are 
also indicated. 

The committee expects that the report 
will be used not only as a guide to practices 
other teachers or schools have used success” 
fully but as a source of ideas from which 
to develop additional good practices. The 
committee does not believe that all the g°° 
practices in use in Council schools are 1” 
cluded in the report, or that any teacher or 
school will use all the practices describet” 

It is believed that the report will prove 
of interest to parents and others who may 


a 3 «choo 
assist in the development of a better sche 
program. 


Departmental Notes 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Tue Macmillan Company is publishing 
Emeritus Professor William H. Kilpatrick’s 
summary of his work in education, entitled 
Philosophy in Education. His biography, by 
Samuel Tannenbaum, one of his former stu- 
dents, is on Harper's 1951 list. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


AN Italian translation of Professor Arthur 
T. Jersild’s Child Psychology, third edition, 
is now in preparation (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
publishers). This is the fourth foreign edi- 
tion of Child Psychology published or in 
Press. 


Proressor Robert L. Thorndike delivered 
an All-College Lecture, “Marks Without 
Tears,” at the College on December 8. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Creative Leadership of Adult Education, by 
Paul L. Essert, is scheduled for publication 
in June. Professor Essert has also contrib- 
uted several articles on this topic to The 
Nation’s Schools and Teachers College Rec- 
ord, and has collaborated on an article with 
John Henry Bass, research assistant in the 
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Institute of Adult Education, which will 
appear in the 1950 edition of The American 
Yearbook. 


Cuter Scout of the Boy Scouts of America, 
Emeritus Professor Elbert K. Fretwell, has 
received the honorary degrees of LL.D. 
from Culver-Stockton College and L.H.D. 
from Illinois Wesleyan University. He has 
also received the highest honorary awards in 
scouting from Finland, Mexico, and the 
Philippines, and has been decorated by 
Prince Bodouin, now King of Belgium. He 
spoke on “Youth Today” at the annual 
meeting of Rotary International, and also 
at the annual Lions International Meeting. 


Tue appointment of nine doctoral candi- 
dates as assistants to outstanding school 
executives in the metropolitan New York 
City area and the New York State Educa- 
tion Department in Albany was announced 
in December by Professor Daniel R. Davies, 
coordinator of the new Cooperative Project 
in Educational Administration. These ap- 
pointments mark the opening of the “intern- 
ship” phase of the project, which began 
August 1, 1950, with a grant of $450,000 
from the Kellogg Foundation. It is part of 
a national program designed to prepare 
better school administrators and improve 
the administration of schools. 


Division III 
Instruction 
NATURAL SCIENCES 


Accorpinc to Dr. Harry Witiiams, head of 
the science department at the Horace Mann 
School, and an Instructor in the Department 
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of the Teaching of Natural Sciences, their 
two-year experience with the semimicro 
method in chemistry has indicated that it is 
safer than the macro method, more econom- 
ical, and of greater educational benefit to 
students. Savings of about 30 per cent on 
individual desk apparatus and of 4o per cent 
on chemicals have been made. 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 

A Curriculum Service Center designed to 
help schools and colleges improve their edu- 
cational programs has been established. The 
Center, an affiliate of the Department, offers 
consultant service to public and private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, community 
colleges, and teachers colleges. 


Proressor Ernest G. Osborne acted as the 
chairman of a work group at the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, in December. The group’s 
topic was “Contributions to Family Life to 
Help the Personality Development.” 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Tue National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish held its annual meeting at Milwaukee 
in November. Professor Lennox Grey was 
elected first vice-president. Other staff 
members participating in the meeting were 
Professor Arno J. Jewett and Louis Forsdale. 


FINE ARTS 


Dr. Edwin Ziegfield served as the resource 
person of the work group entitled “The 
Significance of Aesthetic Experience and 
Artistic Expression for Health and Person- 
ality Development,” during the Mid-century 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth in Washington, D. C., in December. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Prorrssors Raymond Burrows and Anthony 


Loudis appeared as a two-piano team on the 
January 7 broadcast of Piano Playhouse. 
Professor Loudis, head of the University of 
Delaware music department, is in New York 
during his sabbatical leave. One of the fea- 
tured numbers, the “Surrealist Afterlude 
#6,” was composed by Harold Triggs of 
the Teachers College music department 
and dedicated to the Burrows-Loudis team. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


On October 20, at the annual banquet of the 
American Dietetic Association, Professor 
Mary deGarmo Bryan, food service super 
visor, became the sixth recipient of the 
Marjorie Hulsizer Copher Award. This 
award, made possible by an anonymous git 
of $5000 to a St. Louis hospital in 194+ 2 
the highest honor the Association bestows: 


Tue new president of the Greater New 
York Dietetic Association is Miss Alta 

Atkinson, food service manager at Teachers 
College, who was elected for a two year ter" 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


To help reduce the high accident ~ 
among teen-age drivers, a driver educate 
course for teachers in New York State we 
held at Teachers College during the wee 
of December 11, The course was apeeeee 
by the Department, in cooperation with * 
American Automobile Association and © 
Automobile Club of New York. 


Division IV 


Nursing Education 


as 
ieee + ion v 
Tue Division of Nursing Eilat eee 


hostess for a National Curriculum Ce Nav 
ence held under the auspices of the oie pet 
tional Nursing Organizations on cv 
13, 14, and 15. Miss Mary Connor was 
chairman, and Professor Ralph Fields 
consultant to the conference. 
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Advanced School of 
Education 


A Guide for Program Service in Adult Ed- 
ucation, a manual written by Professor 
Ralph B. Spence in collaboration with Mrs. 
Angelica W. Cass, may be purchased at the 
Bureau of Publications. Mrs, Cass, a student, 
is employed by the New York State Bureau 
of Adult Education. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


Durine November, December and January, 
Professor Norton Beach held a series of two- 
day drive-in conferences in ten cities 
throughout the south and southwest. Dur- 
ing the spring months, conferences will be 
held in cities in the east, west, and north- 
west. 

Participants in these meetings include 
superintendents of schools who are members 
of the Associated Public School Systems, an 
Institute affiliate, reporters for Know-How 
Magazine, chairmen of local steering com- 
Mittees, teachers cooperating with the Citi- 
zenship Education Project, and board mem- 
bers, Representatives of the Citizenship Proj- 
ect assisted in each of these meetings, and 
representatives of the Cooperative Project 
in Educational Administration assisted in the 
eastern regional meetings. Additional par- 
ticipants were Professors John K. Norton, 
Daniel R. Davies, and Paul R. Mort, and Dr. 
Abel A. Hanson. 


Firreen area conferences during November 
and December, under Professor Frank W. 
Cyr, director of the Central School Study, 
an Institute affiliate, were organized by the 
staff of the Study. Their object was to carry 
the report of the work during the past year 
to members of the Central School and to 
plan school improvement along lines de- 
signed in each of the areas. Assisting Pro- 
fessor Cyr were Dr. Allen Felix and Mr. 


Julian Nixon of the staff, five State Depart- 
ment representatives loaned for the purpose, 
and Assistant Superintendents Arthur Chap- 
man and John Harold. The January issue of 
Central Ideas summarizes the plans de- 
veloped in these meetings. 


SUPERINTENDENTS in the Metropolitan School 
Study Council, an Institute affiliate, repre- 
sentative board members, and citizens, are 
concurrently engaged in a study of the 
changing character of the superintendent’s 
job. It is being done in cooperation with the 
Cooperative Project in Educational Ad- 
ministration and the Associated Public 
School Systems. 


Approacutnc its final year, the Bronx Park 
Community Project, an affiliate of the In- 
stitute, is looking toward results now taking 
shape in the development of legalized local 
autonomy in communities of great cities. 


Tue four periodicals associated with the 
four major projects of the Institute (Ex- 
change, Know-How, Central Ideas and the 
Bronx Park Project) now have a circulation 
of over 70,000. 


Tue Metropolitan School Study Council has 
had an active year from a publication stand- 
point. 

The Newly Appointed Teacher is proving 
its popularity by going into a second print- 
ing shortly after the original publication. 

A rival for popularity is The Story of 
Me, the little pamphlet designed to interest 
high school youngsters in teaching. 

A set of twelve booklets on the reports of 
educational practices has been compiled by 
the Council and takes the place of the old 
ror book. This series includes reports on 
such topics as Teaching Pupils to Think, Ex- 
ploring Pupils’ Abilities, Education for Fomn- 
ily Living. 

An interesting 36-page pamphlet dealing 
with the problems of maintaining the emo- 
tional stability of children in these times is 
titled “Let’s Face It.” 
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The Macmillan Company has published 
Fifty Teachers to a Classroomz, an illustrated 
booklet which describes ways in which 
schools can use a community’s human re- 
sources to advantage. 


Institute of Adult Education 


Tue study of the psychology of the aging 
process and retirement has attracted wide 
interest on the part of social workers and 
industrial and government leaders. This has 
been demonstrated by articles appearing in 
The New York Times, New York Herald 
Tribune, Printers’ Ink and other publica- 
tions. This two-year cooperative research 
project has been jointly undertaken by the 
Institute of Adult Education and the In- 
stitute of Psychological Research, 


James Wuirte, research assistant in the In- 
stitute, has recently completed a tour of six 
colleges and universities in this country. He 
made an investigation of policies and pro- 
cedures of these selected institutions in 
carrying on community education. 


Dr. Cuartes C. Tittincuast, former head- 
master of the Horace Mann School for Boys 
has been appointed to the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn. He 
is professor of education and consultant in 
education at the University’s College of 
Education, which opened this year. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


It has been announced that Dr. ArtHuR V. 
LINDEN, executive officer in charge of place- 
ment, was elected vice-president of the 
National Institutional Teachers Placement 
Association. The Association is affiliated 
with the National Education Association and 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Aborn, Murray (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
clinical psychology, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Alberico, Lena Lee (A.M. 1949), critic 


teacher, State Teachers College, New Paltz, N-Y- 


Amsden, Robert (A.M. 1941), principal, 
Swarthmore High School, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Antin, Arthur P. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
social studies and English, Albert H. Hill Junior 
High School, Richmond, Va. : 

Bailie, Helena L-T., assistant professor of soci” 
ology, Central Michigan College of Education 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


. Baldwin, Willie Kate, supervisor of counsel 
ing, The Guild, Saranac Lake, N. Y- 


f 

Bandel, Dorothy (A.M. 1948), teacher & 
fifth grade, Edpenoud School, Scarsdale, N.Y: 
Bebout, Frances Marie, teacher of third ade 
Jefferson Elementary School, Wyandotte, uf ¢ 
Bedat, Albert E. (A.M. 1949) teacher 
fourth grade, Maple Street School, Sey™o™” 
Conn. ; 
Beeman, Cecile A. (A.M. 1945), dea" ° 
women, Alfred University, Alfred, N. ¥: . 
Belli, Florence V., field consultant, Passa 
County Heart Association, Paterson, N- 


Bolchoz, William M. (A.M. 1950), teal 


English and social i i hool, Irv 
ton N.Y. cial studies, High Sch 


cher of 


ing- 


_ Browne, Leila Kendall (A.M. 1946), S&°°h 
ee Esso Standard Oil Company, New york 


f 
Brush, Carey W. (A.M. 1949) teacher 
Social studies, High School, Manhasset, N-** 


Byers, Dorothy Hosfield, guidance directot 
Woodland Wey Janine High School, Hage’ 
town, Md. 


f 
her 9 
Calabrese, Edward J. (A.M. 1949)5 ene kords 
peso, West Senior High School, Ro 
in 
: ‘or } 
Calder, Ebenezer (A.M. 1950), instruc Ur 
business education, Urbana Junior ool 
bana, Ohio. 
wel¥? 
i Any student who is taking or has taken with 
points of work at Teachers College may Teayiy Sho 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. “1, wht 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia OU segible fe 
has carried twelve points of work is also @ 
registration. 
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Carlisle, Johnnie, assistant professor of home 
economics, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 


Casey, George Whitman II] (A.M. 1950), 
teacher of mathematics, Bushwick High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Collette, Myron G. (A.M. 1949), supervisin 
Principal, Hale-Ray Schools, Moodus, Conn. . 


Conboy, Catherine F. (A.M. 1948), assistant 
chief of nursing education, Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Cornish, Jane E. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
Social studies, Public School No. 3, Clifton, N.J. 


Deason, Mildred (A.M. 1950), assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Ala. 

Deeb, John, teacher of social studies, Brewster 
Central School, Brewster, N.Y. 


Dixon, George R., teacher of mathematics and 
Science, High School, Ellenville, N.Y. 


Doerr, Catherine M. (A.M. 1938), assistant 
Professor of clothing, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Duerell, Elna M., part-time instructor of 
foods and head of Emily Abbey House, Con- 
necticut College, New London, Conn. 

Emery, Robert W. (A.M. 1950), director of 
music, High School, Williamsburg, Pa. 

. Ervin, Jean Conyers (A.M. 1942), instructor 
IN speech, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
onn. 

Erwin, Edmond F. (Ph.D. 1950), clinical psy- 
Chologist, University of Arkansas, School of 
Medicine, Little Rock, Ark. 

Fairman, Warren (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
English, Forest Hills High School, Queens, N.Y. 

Fillion, Paul R. (Prof. Dip. 1949), director of 
educational finance, State Department of Edu- 
Cation, Concord, N.H. 

Ford, John D., Jr. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
guidance, Temple University, Teachers College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

_ Fox, Rollin C. (A.M. 1934), high school prin- 
“ipal, Needles High School, Needles, Calif. 

Gentile, Rita H., speech and hearing con- 
Sultant, West Hartford Public Schools, West 

artford, Conn. 


Giordano, Salvatore (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
Science, Junior High School, West Babylon, N.Y. 


f Goff, Regina M. (A.M. 1940), associate pro- 
cessor of psychology, Morgan State College, 
altimore, Md. 


Goodman, Babette, teacher of firs 
Wilson School, Mount Clemens, Mich ii 

Grant, Anita V., program di r. 
Newburgh, Niy,” P'°8"™ Gector, Y.W.C.A., 

Gross, Amy R. (A.M 1948 

hie : “M. 1948), teach 
physical education, Public School, Hlsionn | me 

Haddock, Jewell P. (A.M, 1950), dean of 
girls, George Washington Juni Hig i 
Long Beach, Calif." J7M!F High School, 

Hammond, Frank W., Jr., teacher of sci 
Salisbury School, Salisbury, Conn. 

Harding, Mary E., teacher of merchandising, 
Maryland College for Women, Lutherville. 
Md. . 

Harding, Nellie Carol, instructor in art, Berea 
College, Berea, Ky. 

Harvey, Ellen Elizabeth (A.M. 1941), assist- 
ant professor of physical education, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Henning, Joan C. (A.M. 1950), employment 
interviewer, New York State Employment 
Service, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Heslin, John F., Jr., teacher of social studies, 
Mark Twain Junior High School, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 

Holovnia, Richard Stanley (B.S. 1950), in- 
structor in music, Buckingham Junior High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 

Hume, D. D., research assistant, Citizenship 
Education Project, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Humphrey, Mildred M. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of first grade, Washington School, Madera, 
Calif. 

Hunt, Martha Maxine (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of fifth grade, Mayfield School, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Hunter, Sadie M. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
business education, St. Philip’s Branch, San 
Antonio Junior College, San Antonio, Tex. 

Jacobovitz, Ethel Dorothy, teacher of Eng- 
lish, Central High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Jass, Andrew E., teacher of science, High 
School, Brewster, N. Y. 


Jassel, Donal W. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
sixth grade, Mt. Diablo Unified School District, 
Port Chicago, Calif. 

Jones, Hilda, counselor, Stephens Junior High 
School, Long Beach, Calif. 

Kauffman, Ellen Kathryn, instructor jn 
speech, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 
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Kellel, Frank, Jr., instructor in physical edu- 
cation, Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. 


Kerr, Ida Kim (A.M. 1950), teacher of arts 
and crafts, Garrett County, Md. 


Keyes, Warren G. (A.M. 1949), acting dean 
and teacher of science, Harbison Junior College, 
Irmo, S. C. 


Kieling, Donald Maurice (A.M. 1950), 
teacher of history, English, and physical educa- 
tion, Central High School, Monmouth-Inde- 
pendence, Ore. 


Lynn, Vela L., assistant professor of sociology 
and American history, Phillips University, Enid, 
Okla. 

Mackey, Nicholas H. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in educational rehabilitation, Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital, Montrose, N. Y. 


Mann, John (A.M. 1947), instructor in edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, New Paltz, 
NEY; 


McGraw, Mary Ann (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of fifth grade, Merrick Grammar School, Mer- 
rick, N. Y. 

Miller, Annie Laurie (A.M. 1949), assistant, 
Bureau of Testing, Guidance and Remedial 
Reading, Louisiana State University and A. 
and M. College, Baton Rouge, La. 


Mitchell, Mary Frances (A.M. 1948), princi- 
pal, Rock Creek Forest Elementary School, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Moberly, Nan C., teacher of business educa- 
tion, High School, Sherman, Tex. 


Morano, Shirley L., teacher of sixth grade, 
Jefferson Elementary School, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 

Mulkerne, Donald J. D., supervisor of student 


teachers, New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Mummery, Dorothy V. (A.M. 1930), exten- 
sion specialist in family life, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Ondrasik, Edward J. (A.M. 1948), director of 
physical education, U. S. M. A. Preparatory 
School, Stewart Field, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Orleans, Isaak D., lecturer in education psy- 
chology, Queens College of the City of New 
York, Flushing, L. I, N. Y. 


Peavey, Samuel B., principal of off-campus 
center, Towa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 


Phelps, Dorothy B. (A.M. 1948), assistant 
professor of physical education, Agricultural, 


Mechanical, and Normal College, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 

Pointko, Ann B. (B.S. 1948), director of stu- 
dent health and social activities, Mountainside 
Hospital, Montclair, N. J. 

Popkin, Roslyn, nursery school teachers 
Valencia School, New Orleans, La. 

Porter, Helen Pugsley (A.M. 1945), ae 
consultant, Chappaqua Public Schools, Chap 
paqua, N. Y. ; 

Porter, Muriel Lee (A.M. 1942), teacher a 
fifth grade, High School, East Hampton, N. 


Powell, Geneva Z. (A.M. 1939), probation 
officer, Municipal Court, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Prunhuber, Lauren F. (A.M. 1940), teacher é 
biology, High School, Manhasset, N. Y 


‘ f 
Randel, Barbara (A.M. 1946), supervisor ° 
art, Public Schools, Elmont, N. Y. 


atic, 
Raser, Edward John, teacher of mathema"™ 
Fairmount School, Hackensack, N. J- 


Reed, Clint E. (A.M. 1947), instruct”. Ma 
music, Linlawn Schools, Wabash, Ind- (Ay 
1947, Prof. Dip. 1947). 


Reed, Mary E. (A.M. 1937), dietitian, 
View Hospital, Sellersville, Pa. ne 
Reed, Norman A. (A.M. 1948), assistant a 
fessor of education, Danbury State cae 

College, Danbury, Conn. 


Renfro, Richard M. (Ed.D. 1950)» 
professor of music, Western Carolina 
College, Cullowhee, N. C. 


ar dtadly 
Rhoades, Lawrence (A.M. 1947)» principt* 
Verona Elementary School, Battle Creeks Mich 


Rigg, La Vaun J. (A.M. 1949), Superviso™ 
kindergarten, Hidina Consolidated schools 
Hudson, Iowa. 


Rike, Raymond A. (A.M. 1949)s band 
tor, High School, Stanton, Tex. 
Robbins, Paul (B.S. 1950), instruct! 
High School, Aberdeen, Md. - 
Rosenberg, Bernard (A.M. 195°)> ie loy~ 
ment interviewer, New York State 
ment Service, New York, N. Y- I 
Rosenblum, William (A.M. 19462, %686? 
English and social studies, Mesivta High Se 
Brooklyn, N. Y. in- 
Rossomando, Frederic W. (A.M. 1950 ee 
structor in business education, Hillyer 
Hartford, Conn. eial 
Rutkowski, Gloria A. (A.M. 1950), Hae Uni- 
rector, Purdue Memorial Union, Pur 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


Grand 


associate 
Teachess 


direc” 


or in musics 


DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


Rutledge, Eunice M. (A.M. 1947 

: IM. 47), head of 
nursery school, F all y e ie 
: : ort Valley State Coll ge, Fort 


Schoenherr, Ann O. (Prof. Di 

. 1 - ip» 1948), 

— of remedial reading, Public Schools, 
corgetown, Del. 


Sell, Kennet! i i i i 
cle Te es ian ate in music, High 
Pe. | Hanna Love (A.M. 1950), assistant 
eee, school teacher, Manhattanville Day 

ursery, New York, N. Y. 

Slesinger, Robert L., instructor in mathe- 
—— and physics, Baldwin Tutoring School, 

ew York, N. Y. 
ons Frances Jean, teacher of English, Falls- 

verfield High School, Mill City, Pa. 


Spencer, W. G. (A.M. 1949), director of 
ae Disston Junior High School, St. Peters- 
urg, Fla. 


atolpes; Muriel L. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
To grade, William Cullen Bryant School, 
eaneck, N. J. 


Ptr Harriet, teacher of fifth grade, Maro 
Mi Elementary School, Baltimore County, 


vi Tate, Inez S., assistant dean of women, Uni- 
ersity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


rye atetshall, Edward S., teacher of history, 
igh School, Gloversville, N. Y. 


Oe baa Gertrude Meyer, cafeteria manager, 
N cee C. Mepham High School, Bellmore, 


_ Toff, Elizabeth (A.M. 1950), assistant libra- 
Tian, High School, Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Trommer, Dianne Marilyn, kindergarten 
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nee Goodrich Public School, Hempstead, 


Valery, H. F. (Ed.D. 1950), coordinator of 
men’s housing and assistant professor of educa- 
oe Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 

2. 

Van Slyke, Marie L. (A.M. 1943), teacher in 
ce education, Public Schools, Portland 

re. ; 


Wagner, Stanley H. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
— High School of Commerce, Yonkers, 


Wall, Halmer C. (A.M. 1947), supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, New Canaan, Conn. 


Weaver, John R. (A.M. 1950), local housing 
expeditor, Du Pont Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Weber, Richard R., teacher of social studies, 
High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Weiner, Leon B., staff librarian, U. S. Trust 
Territories in Pacific. 

Weiser, Seymour (A.M. 1949), elementary 
school teacher, Public School No. 57, New 
York, N. Y. 

Whitaker, Forrestine (Prof. Dip. 1948), in- 
structor in music, Meredith College, Raleigh, 
N. C. 

White, Raymond Harry (Ed.D. 1936), pro- 
fessor of education, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Ala. 

Williams, Wentworth (Ed.D. 1941), dean of 
students, Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 

Wollner, Mary H. B. (Ph.D. 1948), assistant 

rofessor of education, Rockford College, 
Rockford, Ill. 


Woolman, Berenice R. 
of first grade, Public School No. 


(A.M. 1948), teacher 
12, Troy, N. Y. 


4 


—— 
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Alumni Activities 


SS 
a 


Havine served for twenty-five years as Di- 
rector of Membership for the National 
Education Association, a position he left on 
November 30, 1950, THEeopore D. Martin 
(Ph.D. 1931) has now become Regional Di- 
rector of the Save the Children Federation 
for Washington, D. C., and Virginia. He 
was the first full-time executive secretary of 
the Utah Education Association and is well- 
known for contributions to education in 
Utah and the nation. During the time of his 
service in the NEA, the membership of that 
organization rose from 115,876 to 453,797. 


A former president of the NEA, AnpREw 
D. Hort (Ph.D. 1938) has recently accepted 
the position of Assistant to the President of 
the University of Tennessee at Knoxville. 


Emeritus Professor of Education, A. R. 
Meap (Ph.D. 1917), of the University of 
Florida, is continuing a study begun several 
years ago on the nature of attitudes and 
what schools can contribute to their im- 
provement. 


A professor in the School of Education at 
the University of Havana, Cuba, Martin 
Ropricuez Vivanco, former student, has re- 
cently had the second volume of Inspeccion 
Escolar: Principios y Tecnicas published. 


E. Bernice Owens (A.M. 1948) recently 
accepted an appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College at Stillwater. 


An article by Professor Katuertne B. 
Stars, entitled Observing Christmas, ap- 
peared in the December issue of The In- 
structor. Miss Stains, now a teacher of child 
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study at Lesley College, Cambridge, ne ; 
received a B.S. degree from Teachers ids 
lege in 1931 and an A.M. from Colum 
University in 1935. 


Fottowinc two other Teachers scaninct 
graduates who have held the posit te 
Grapys C. Scuwesincer (Ph.D. 1926) vet 
new president of the International Cou “a 
of Women Psychologists. Initiated in ae 
with a membership of 261 representa) ct 
from many nations, the Council is the dy 
official internationally organize’ bo 
within its field. : 


with the 
r its BX 

Wor 
economics 
of last 


Stationep in Munich, Germany, 
U. S. Department of State unde 
change of Persons program, ILsE 
(A.M. 1948), served as home 
specialist from July to November 
year. She was assigned to the Rela- 
Public Affairs, Education and Cultural rhe 
tions Division, in the headquarters © 
Land Commissioner for Bavaria. of 
Miss Wolf’s work consisted nl ee 
conferences with home economists 19 - to 
ent schools and institutions with ~< e 
the homemaking education program ies 
riculum, research and teaching peers e 
and materials, She believes that this wrde 
program is helpful in poms Unite 
standing between the peoples of a mo 
States and Western Germany, and a 
ernizing and democratizing ee e 
feels that her contributions have i ra i 
over-all United States goal of Pro 
economic security. The qe i 
friendly, responsive and interest 
United States, she reported, a 


Irhoug? 
; : ssinfor™ 
of information and much mist 
exist. 
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Responsibility for Opportunity" 
WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 
PRESIDENT OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


i Is a boring night at 221B Baker 
Street. No equinoctial gales. No 
Strangers staggering up the stairs. Wat- 
son suggesting to Holmes that he spend 
the dull evening cleaning up. Presently 
out comes Sherlock pulling behind him 
a large tin box and to quote from the 


iT3 . 
sacred writ”: 


He dived his arm down to the bottom 
of the chest and brought up a small 
Wooden box with a sliding lid such as 
children’s toys are kept in. From within 
he produced a crumpled piece of paper, 
an old-fashioned brass key, a peg of 
Wood with a ball of string attached to it, 
and three rusty old discs of metal. 

“Well, my boy, what do you make of 
this lot?” he asked, smiling at my expres- 
sion. 

“Te is a curious collection.” 

These,” said Sherlock Holmes, “are 

Te address delivered at a meeting of the 

ren Plan, Inc., held in New York City, 

Nursday, February 8, 1951- 
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all that I have left to remind me of the 
adventure of the Musgrave Ritual.” 


At once my curiosity is aroused. 
What is it all about? How, by any 
stretch of the imagination, can these 
diverse articles—the piece of paper, 
the brass key, the peg of wood with a 
string, and the metal discs—how can 
these fit together? When I reach this 

oint in the story, I can’t put it down 
until I hear the rest. 

Today noon, I am resorting to the 
same device. By command of your 
chairman, Mr. Larsen and I are limited 
as to time and subject. We have only 
fifteen minutes, although in my case, 
it may seem longer to you. We have a 
big subject: “Whose responsibility is 
education?” and in the time allowed 
and with my ability, I can attack only 
one facet. I hereby follow the tech- 
nique of Conan Doyle. My subject is 
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organized around the following para- 
graphs: a glass slipper, a stick of wood, 
a lottery ticket, a school child, and a 
parchment diploma. 

How do these fit together? “What 
do you make of this lot, my boy?” 

I well remember one night down in 
the Balkans in southern Bulgaria, really 
in Macedonia. Our car had a broken 
spring, and on those roads in that time 
we changed springs just as matter-of- 
factly as we change tires in this coun- 
try. While the work was in progress, I 
walked down to the village. The sun 
was sinking low and from all sides I 
saw the peasants coming home from 
the fields. Into the village poured the 
men, women, and children, the cows, 
sheep, and hogs, the flocks of geese, 
down the main street in confused pro- 
cession. Then each villager turned into 
his own home and cosmos succeeded 
chaos. The smoke rolled up from the 
kitchen fires. The sun sank to rest. 
Quiet descended temporarily. 

Then out upon the big street came 
the people for their evening gossip. Up 
and down they walked; and in groups 
they would gather to listen to the teller 
of tales. I’ve seen the same thing in 
Russia—the quiet of the evening, a 
rural village, and the people gathered 
to hear the teller of tales. Out on the 
flat lands of the Yangtze, down the 
mud roads of China I passed a similar 
evening and there saw the people sit- 
ting listening to the teller of tales. 
These world scenes differ. The walls 
may be stucco or wood or mud. The 
roofs may be tile or tin or thatch. 
People may speak Slavic or Greek or 
Chinese, but the stories are much alike. 


When the toil of the day is done; when 
the rest of the evening begins; when 
people leave the cares of this world be- 
hind and enter the land of their hearts 
desire, that world is not the world that 
exists, but the one they would like Ib 
to be. One of their favorite stores a 
that of the poor little girl who is left at 
home while her sisters go to the ball. 
She deserves a better fate. She should 
go too. So in the world of heart's de 
sire, along comes the fairy prince, roe 
the glass slipper onto her foot and tak 
her to the ball. : 
Or sometimes the story 15 ° 
Baba, who stumbles on the treasU s 
the forty thieves; of Aladdin who a 
his lamp; of the ugly duckling bole a 
becomes a beautiful swan. Here ‘ 
America we can see the story in san 
forms in our plays and mee 
Superman and The Lone Ranger" 
Show-Off and Harvey. So much 
the glass slipper. ake of 
Now let’s talk about the hat 
wood. It is an interesting fact 
many great leaders whom W 
or admire, prior to their time of 
ness and fame had been men © 
station. Buddha had been 4 
monk; Mohammed, a camel ¢ the 
Napoleon talked with pride abov po" 
days when he was the “Little en he 
ral.” Abraham Lincoln split rails ‘ 
prairies of Illinois. We like to io ou 
Benjamin Franklin, not so UC put 4 
great ambassador and invento™ a, 1d 
the young man walking are Joaf 
street in Philadelphia holding  ” ag- 


aign® 


f Ali 
re 0 


: O 
under his arm and eae 
other. In American political ¢ «date fot 
it is not uncommon for a Ca” 
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office to refer with pride to his humble 
origin, and this is in accord with human 
desires—desires that are universal. 

For there is no human pleasure 
greater than the sense of opportunity 
offered and opportunity accepted. 
Down underneath we take great joy in 
such changes as the poor becoming 
tich, the humble powerful, the weak 
Strong, the sick well, and the ignorant 
educated. We like to sense progress; 
We admire the forward surge. Our 
Motto is “Onward and upward!” 
That’s why, when we leave the real 
World and enter the story world, lis- 
tening to the tales, reading the maga- 
zines, watching the stage and screen, 
We make up for ourselves a world 
which we like—a world in which peo- 
ple move onward and upward. Napo- 
leon told each soldier of France that in 
his pack he carried not only his equip- 
ment and supplies, but also the baton of 
a marshal. This baton was a little thing 
—merely an imaginary stick of wood 
—but it held out hope. It made short 
the road; it made light the load; and it 
enflamed the courage. 

I heard Leonard P. Ayres say that 
Puerto Rico was not the same after the 
Americans took over the island in 1898. 
There had been the lottery; everybody 
bought tickets. Every Sunday there 
Would be a drawing, and suddenly 
Some worker in the field or a toiler on 
the road would find himself rich. A 
Man might work from dawn to dark, 
but through the dust shone hope, for 
1 next Sunday there would be another 
drawing and possibly luck might fall 
upon him. Doctors say, “While there’s 
ife there’s hope.” But it is more true to 


say, “While there’s hope there’s life.” 

But the people of Puerto Rico need 
not have lost hope. They had become 
Americans, and as such were sharers of 
the realization of the American dream. 
No need for them to wait for the fairy 
prince. No need to rely on the lottery 
ticket. For as Americans, every child 
carries in his knapsack the baton—not 
perhaps of a marshal—but of a presi- 
dent or a five-star general or admiral, 
or of any post within the limits of his 
ability, his strength, or his energy. This 
source of hope lies in the American 
system of schools and colleges and in 
the way in which we open opportunity 
to all—free tuition and textbooks, 
scholarships and fellowships. 

And this is an important objective of 
American education, right at the heart 
of the purposes of our country. Our 
great wartime president put these pur- 
poses concisely in four points, the Four 
Freedoms. Right after the War, on re- 
turning to France to see my friends 
who had lived under the Nazi Yoke 
for fifty months or more, I asked, 
Which of the Four Freedoms did you 
miss the most? What phases of tyranny 
gave the most suffering? Was it inter- 
ference with religion, or a slave press, 
or standing in lines with ration cards, 
or the tramp of the Gestapo? Which 
did you hate most to lose, freedom of 
religion or speech, freedom from want 
or fear? And the answer, surprisingly 
enough, was, “We hated most to be 
unable to speak the truth, to be forced 
to live a lie.” 

Basic to the Bill of Rights, or to the 
Charter of Human Rights, is the right 
to be yourself, to live your life, to 
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achieve your utmost, to do your maxi- 
mum service to God and your fellow- 
men. Not to rival other people; not to 
rise yourself by pushing them down; 
not to compete; but to do what God 
put you here on earth to do. 

And this the American achieves 
through his school; and this the Amer- 
ican people give to themselves through 
teachers and our educational system. 

Whose responsibility is it? It falls on 
all of us. On the child, to make the most 
of himself. On the parent, to give this 
child his chance. On the locality, on 
the state, and on the nation. 

And at this time an especially grave 
responsibility falls upon us all and par- 
ticularly upon those planning for our 
national defense. For we are going into 
a period, if not of war, at least a long 
period during which, apparently, we 
must be prepared to go to war at a mo- 
ment’s notice. And this would be a war 
to be fought, not as in olden times, by 
hired mercenaries and professional sol- 
diers, but rather a total war, to be 
fought with all that we have and are. 
We must make the best of our total 
stock of raw materials, of our machines 
and factories; and equally we must 
make the best use of our human re- 
sources. 

That means that every atom of abil- 
ity, energy, and zeal in our population 
must be used to its maximum. The 
square peg in the round hole, in ordi- 
nary times thought to be unfortunate, 
in time of preparation for total war be- 
comes a scandal and a waste. Just that 
much potential power lost. 

So our people now have a responsi- 
bility, not only for opportunity of- 


fered, but for opportunity accepted. 
And our schools must be administered 
and operated with both goals in sri 
Stupid indeed will be the modern are 
try, when preparing for total war, . 
cut down on schools; to fail to bu 
the buildings; to permit the exise = 
leave their jobs; to fail to provide ne : 
ones; to economize on school pat 
ment and supplies. Now good schools 
will be needed as never before. 

Stupid also will be the ec 
which fails to seek out the sources - 
ability in its people, to detect those i 
tential leaders to whom God gave nie 
ability, and by every possible eb 
encouragement, exhortation, age 
assistance, and deferment from “ ad 
duties—to make as sure as possible a 
these gifted ones actually fulfil t 
maximum potential. . 

Who fr pond for a! 
particularly educational appar is 
offered and accepted? The answ® 
—all of us. 

All of us—as the children © 
Fathers of our Country, who g¥¢ 
for our pleasure and use this W° ve 
ful country, with the right to live ats 
lives as free individuals, with —— 5 
the opportunity to make the a tl 
ourselves in the service of G° 
our fellowmen. 

All of us—as pupils and oe 
accept the opportunities offerees 
our best with zeal and devotion. ie 

All of us—as parents, citizens; ° bers 
ers, administrators, and board gee s 
to guide, operate, and cg uly 
and colleges that they may sl; 2° 
open doors of opportunity t0 he dif- 
that there may be adjustment to 
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ferences of ability, wealth, and talent. 

All of us—as patriots engaged in pre- 
paring our country to defend itself 
against the aggressor, that we seek the 
goals of opportunity offered and op- 
portunity accepted, as a measure of na- 
tional defense. Every person in a job 
beneath his ability is just that much lost 
to the national effort. 

Tf all of us assume these responsibili- 


ties, and carry out the programs de- 
signed to fulfil them, we shall in time, 
I am confident, be able to say in good 
conscience that we Americans in mid- 
century accepted this grand country 
of ours from our fathers, that we de- 
fended it from all assaults of our en- 
emies, and that we in turn were able to 
hand it on to our children safer and 
better than we found it ourselves. 


—————— 
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Who Makes the Curriculum? 


L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


NM modern culture groups have 
schools. They are organized by 
the people so that their children can 
have the opportunity for a higher qual- 
ity of growth than is possible through 
mere vicarious living. But all growth 
has direction. So the people must have 
some concept of the direction for this 
qualitative growth which they wish 
the schools to help their children 
achieve. And every school has some- 
thing which is called a curriculum. In 
general this is the means whereby the 
qualitative direction can best be 
achieved by the children. In discussing 
who makes the curriculum the first 
problem is to determine the nature 
of this qualitative direction—a rela- 
tively simple matter since a large 
amount of evidence written by lay- 
men is available for study. An analysis 
of it leads to some interesting conclu- 
sions. 


I 


Those adults who organized our 
school system in the past, and those 
who are responsible for its continua- 
tion in the present and future, define 
educational direction in terms of the 
behavior of people. They are interested 
in the way people act toward one an- 
other, how they meet their general 
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life responsibilities, how they ont 
and perform in the various roles W 
they must assume not merely to car y 
their own economic load but ogi 
contribute positively to the best af: 
velopment of our democratic aa 
So these adults judge the quality 9g 
their schools by the behavior of i “ 
people after they leave school whet ; 
that be at the end of the high schoo’ 
which the law now requires ee 
youth to attend, or at the end of ve 
lege or graduate school. Adults wr 
of the few years in school as pee ‘ 
tion for the many years of living . bee 
school education has ceased. They hi 
lieve there is a definite relations»? 
between the quality of the ag f 
offered and obtained in these be- 
school years and the quality of the ee 
havior of the individual after he lea fi 
school, and this is a sound assume 
So they want the schools to IMP? +0 
their present curriculum in order de- 
help children develop the quality 
sired in these later behaviors: ect 
The behaviors which adults cs 
of children after they leave schoo el 
be divided into two categories: cific 
shall call general, the other ae 
behaviors, Both have been prese? 
the expectations of quality 
tion in America since the fi 
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law of 1642. The general behaviors 
have in the past been defined as char- 
acter or citizenship or moral education. 
Today these actions are more usually 
described by the word mature, such as 
a mature self or personality or just ma- 
ture behavior. Adults apparently want 
their children to display the behaviors 
accepted as showing maturity of the 
self and personality—self-control, self- 
discipline, self-judgment, self-develop- 
ment—not in the narrow sense of ego- 
centric behavior but in the fullest sense 
of social responsibility. In other words, 
they want individuals who can make 
intelligent judgments and assume re- 
Sponsibility for their acts based upon 
Such judgments. They do not want be- 
haviors which show a dependent, emo- 
tional, irresponsible, self-interested re- 
lation to people in dealing with the 
Common problem of living. 

But adults also expect certain specific 
behaviors which in the early years 
Were called the 3 R’s and are now usu- 
ally called the expanded 3 R’s to indi- 
cate the increase in such expectations 
over a few centuries. They want in- 
dividuals to show in their behaviors 
some knowledge of the world in which 
they live, some facility of expression 
in language and other media, some 
skills necessary to the solution of their 
everyday problems of living, and some 
understanding of the basic history, 
problems, and processes of our demo- 
cratic way of life. Adults want chil- 
dren and teachers to work and live to- 
gether during the school years so that 
the children will later exhibit these two 
roups of behaviors in all of their life 
activities. And this direction is a rea- 


sonable one to which all laymen and 
educators can agree. . 

Yes, every school has something 
which it calls a curriculum. This may 
be described very generally as what 
pupils and teachers study, work on, 
engage in, think about, act on in the 
many years they are together. And 
these activities are supposed to be se- 
lected and organized so as to aid chil- 
dren in developing gradually these be- 
haviors which are the adult purposes 
for the schools. They are the oppor- 
tunity offered the children to develop 
these mature selves and personalities 
and these specific relations to their cul- 
tural environment past and present. 
And the quality of such curriculum 
will be judged by the quality of their 
later behaviors. So any consideration 
of the curriculum must include such 
pertinent questions as (1) What per- 
sons are making the curriculum now? 
(2) Should these persons continue to 
make it in the future? (3) If so, how 
can we as educators help them to make 
it better? (4) If not, how can we help 
them recognize and work with others 
who can make it better? These aspects 
will now be considered. 


II 


The quality of the behavior of chil- 
dren is judged by adults from their 
observations of overt actions. This is 
true of the actions both throughout 
the school years and in later life. And 
it holds for both educators and the 
lay public. But people do not see with 
their eyes. They see with their mean- 
ings. Consequently, adults observing 
the behavior of children see in it dif- 
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ferent factors and conditions according 
to their meanings and as a result draw 
different conclusions as to its quality 
and educative value. They may like it 
and approve it for many different rea- 
sons. They may dislike it and reject it 
for various reasons. So laymen and 
educators observing the same overt be- 
haviors draw different conclusions con- 
cerning both its quality and the condi- 
tions which produced it. And neither 
group may agree with the behaver in 
regard to the antecedents of his ac- 
tions whether he be a child or an adult. 
In other words, the behaver and ob- 
server are frequently far apart in their 
judgments of quality of action. 

The curriculum of the school is 
the means whereby children learn the 
behaviors which adults wish. But there 
is a difference of opinion among lay- 
men and educators as to what the cur- 
riculum is now and what it should be 
in the future. This results not only 
from divergence in the meaning and 
antecedents of the observed behavior 
but also, and more important, from dis- 
agreement regarding how behavior is 
developed and especially how it is im- 
proved. This results in different posi- 
tions as to the relation between the 
general and specific behaviors both in 
adulthood and in the program of edu- 
cation for children. Some educators 
and laymen hold that the specific 3 R 
learnings are more important than the 
general personality qualities in deter- 
mining present and future behaviors. 
So they interpret qualitative action as 
being due to, or an inferior behavior 
resulting from, neglect of the 3 R’s. 
They believe the personality maturity 


is a concomitant of adequate stress 10 
the specifics. Other educators and lay- 
men reverse the relationship by assert 
ing that the general personality aati 
rity is the over-all regulator of be 
havior, while the 3 R’s are only means 
to the achievement of such develop- 
ment. They stress the personality ) 
and the 3 Rs as they can be different 
ated through such general develop” 
ment. Consequently, there are on 
sharply contrasted viewpoints as 
who makes the curriculum. 
Those educators and layme : 
place specific behaviors above 
behaviors in importance in their a 
tional thinking generally hold that 
curriculum is made for children fie 
adults through their control of ute ie 
vironment in which the child lives # x- 
grows. These adults decide what ee 
periences the child shall study, h° 
they shall be organized from yer". 
year, what are the specifi e ok rhe 
which the teacher must teach 49 ha 
child must learn, how the school ve 
be organized for such teaching able 
learning, what constitutes nee 
quality now and in the future ° 
whether they will give approv il 
disapproval to the efforts of t"? Jle 
to meet these externally wee 
conditions from year to = define 
this viewpoint some educators + ities 
the curriculum as all of the en un- 
or experiences which the child vat 
der the guidance of the schoo *. glu 
they really mean is that the OOF ett? 
is composed of a series of OTE eit 
selected, organized, and conti ‘nt 
managed for children by ade ae 
der that the children may be 
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the specific learnings which the adults 
accept as the important guides to or 
the central factors in present and fu- 
ture behavior. And this is the prevail- 
Ing viewpoint of the curriculum as it 
operates in American schools from the 
first grade through the universities. 
The increasing group of educators 
and laymen who place the general 
learnings above the specific in impor- 
tance in developing behavior take a 
different view of the curriculum. They 
begin with the term personality, which 
Tepresents the emerging tendency to 
action or the over-all guide to behavior 
In the various life situations. The cen- 
ter of the personality is the self, which 
Is the process by which the individual 
Teconstructs his experiences. In the 
Center of the self is the self concept, 
which is the meanings that the indi- 
vidual has differentiated as fairly stable 
and permanent yet flexible and modi- 
fiable characteristics of himself. These 
are his self selectors, which determine 
what he will take out of or put into 
an experience. These are what he sees 
with, acts on, lives by. But the process 
by which this inner core of meanings 
is derived is the most imrportant single 
fi actor in present behavior and in the 
improvement of future action, for the 
Process of learning controls the modi- 
fiability of these selectors or how he 
will use them in new situations. So 
these educators and laymen hold that 
the quality of the curriculum lies in 
the process by which each individual 
develops the selectors that are himself. 
And they want this educational proc- 
€ss to be as close as possible to the 
Normal growth process. Thus it must 


be interactive, self-selective, creative, 
self-evaluative, and of course self-con- 
trolled. Therefore, they think of the 
curriculum as the opportunity each 
child has for understanding, accepting, 
and learning this growth process by 
which he develops a normal self. More 
specifically they believe the curriculum 
represents those learnings each child 
selects, accepts, and incorporates into 
himself to act with, on, and upon in 
subsequent experiences. 

Whether one places the emphasis 
upon what the adult selects for the 
child or what the child selects for 
himself, every school will always be 
composed of children, adults, some 
form of surrounding physical and cul- 
tural environment, and a process by 
which each person relates himself to 
the others. Personalities, self-concepts, 
facts, skills, attitudes, and values will 
always be developing simultaneously 
in each individual through the pre- 
vailing process. And no layman or edu- 
cator wishes to eliminate them; he 
could not do so even if he tried. The 
differences, then, arise in the kind of 
environment which best facilitates such 
growth. This really means the process 
of selection and use, or who selects 
it and how it is used. Here the differ- 
ences in viewpoint are wide and deep. 


Il 


Students frequently ask why there 
are these sharp differences in view- 
point concerning what a curriculum 
is and who makes it when both groups 
seem to have so much common belief. 
Each holds that the purpose of educa- 
tion is to help each individual improve 
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the quality of his behavior. Each ac- 
cepts the general and specific behaviors 
as essential to this purpose. Each be- 
lieves that the school has an important 
service to render both to the individual 
and to the people in general in helping 
each person develop these behaviors. 
Finally, each believes that the behaviors 
developed during the carly years of life 
affect directly and deeply the behaviors 
of postschool life. Why then should 
these wide differences exist? 

A growing child and every adult has 
at least three aspects to his world, 
which is his phenomenal field or all of 
the universe of which he is aware. One 
of these aspects is himself or everything 
that he groups under the words I, me, 
mine, or Tom Hopkins. This is his 
phenomenal self within which lies his 
self concept which is his image of him- 
self, or of his performance, or his wa 
of meeting any and all of his general 
or specific responsibilities in life. No 
person knows his self except himself, 
and frequently he is for many reasons 
not so sure of who he is. 

A second aspect of the world of the 
growing child or adult is his phenome- 
nal environment, which is everything 
outside of himself of which he is aware. 
This includes other people, the physi- 
cal universe, the many aspects of the 
surrounding culture which are some- 
times classified as (1) the gadgets of 
living, such as automobiles, electric 
lights, bath tubs; (2) the knowledges, 
customs, manners, or ways of doing 
things which people have accumulated; 
and (3) the process by which they 


work together to add new gadgets and 
customs. 


The third aspect of his world is 
the process by which he utilizes the 
phenomenal environment in order te 
upbuild himself. Each individual is bor’ 
into and grows up in, with, by, sia 
through his phenomenal field “ge 
posed of himself and his external ¢ 


: J 1 rence 
vironment. And the great diffe 


in viewpoint as to who makes the ne 
riculum turns on which of these eos 
aspects of the world of the gor 
child is more important in shaping . 
learnings in the direction of these a 
eral and specific behaviors. One are 
of laymen and educators holds vent 
the external phenomenal ane 
is more important, while another a e 
believes that the phenomenal sel aii 
the self concept are more impor ist 
And these differences do actually ae 
both in theory and in practices both 
though each side will admit that vic 
the internal self and the extern? * 
ronment are necessary to life. 
The group which holds tha 
havior is caused by the enter nate 
vironment operates on these . nti 
tions. First, the external envi" sips of 
composed of many discrete ane hich 
customs or bodies of knowledge er 
exist independently of either : shang 
or the adult. They are static, si 
ing, objective, impersonal. row! 
Second, the direction of the 8 oug 
of the child must be controlled on 
a selection by adults of thes¢ ;: en” 
and fixed ends which exist 1 ™™ © ir 


‘ are ¥ 
eral cultural environment but f we 


t the D& 


side of the phenomenal field © 
child. . pehaviok 
Third, improvement oh these ri 


comes from learning more © 
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changeable facts and from making new 
combinations of these parts by associa- 
tion, synthesis, generalization, or whatis 
sometimes wrongly called integration. 

Fourth, an authoritarian relationship 
must exist between the older person 
and the child in the teaching and learn- 
ing of these discrete environmental 
objects in order for the child to de- 
velop the general behaviors related to 
the self which are associated with char- 
acter, citizenship, and personality. 

So the child is offered an educational 
environment or curriculum composed 
of the fixed fragments of the experi- 
ence of others organized in various 
forms of the subject curriculum and 
taught through an authoritarian proc- 
ess of human relations. By collecting 
many of these specific responses he can 
later assemble them through associa- 
tion and synthesis into the dynamic 
general behaviors which show a crea- 
tive, mature relationship to himself and 
his external environment. 

The group which holds that behav- 
ior stems from the phenomenal self 
Operates on these assumptions. First, 
the phenomenal environment is com- 
posed of objects, stimuli, customs, 
bodies of knowledge existing not as in- 
dependent entities but as organized 
parts of the phenomenal fields of other 
persons. From these other persons each 
individual selects, interrelates, and or- 
ganizes such aspects of his environment 
as meet his needs as he sees his needs. 
And no discrete objective entity exists 
independent of people, for without the 
People there would be no awareness 
of relationship which gives meaning 
Or existence to anything. 


Second, all growth or learning or be- 
havior is in the direction of developing, 
enhancing, or maturing the phenome- 
nal self. The dynamic in this movement 
is the need for new and better experi- 
ence due to the disturbance brought 
on by inadequate previous experience. 
To achieve this self-enhancement the 
behavior in each experience must lead 
to need fulfillment, which means that 
the individual must at the end have a 
new integration or a higher operational 
unity and that he must understand the 
process by which such need fulfill- 
ment was achieved. This is his conti- 
nuity in the improvement of subse- 
quent experience. 

Third, the process of growth toward 
maturity through need fulfillment is 
interactive, creative, self-selective, and 
self-evaluative. The control rests with 
the individual learner not with the peo- 
ple who are in his external phenome- 
nal environment. They help him locate 
his needs, select intelligently from the 
surrounding environment, reorganize 
his phenomenal field by changing the 
figure-ground relationships, thus dif- 
ferentiating clearer meanings, and by 
helping him become conscious of the 
interactive group process which gives 
quality to his relationship with other 
people in his external environment. 
Thus the relationship of the child to 
adults must be cooperative, which 
means that they must help him work 
within his own expanding phenomenal 
field better to satisfy his own needs. 

Fourth, improvement in behavior 
comes through improving the self. The 
meaning, concept, image which a per- 
son has of himself must be broadened, 
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deepened, clarified in order to raise 
his level of action. And reorganization 
of the so-called materials in the ex- 
ternal environment of any individual 
by external people will not produce 
this self-enhancement. He must reor- 
ganize himself. And the external peo- 
ple can help him or hinder him by their 
process of interpersonal relations. But 
whether they help or hinder him he 
will behave by what he selects, accepts, 
and incorporates into himself. Thus in 
the last analysis he really makes his own 
curriculum out of the opportunity 
which the school offers him. For his 
curriculum is his behavior—general in 
the improvement of his phenomenal 
self, specific in the clearer meanings 
differentiated in his phenomenal field. 


IV 


But many students ask me what dif- 
ference it makes whether a person takes 
one or the other positions as to what 
the curriculum is, how it is made, and 
the kind of education which it implies. 
They argue, and I admit, that every 
child can learn something in any cur- 
riculum. But that is really not the point. 
The real issue is the quality of such 
learning. And that quality must be 
determined by what each does to peo- 
ple—the adults who advocate it, the 
educators who work with it, and the 
children who grow up in it. And here 
it makes a vast difference both in the 
types of persons adults select to be- 
come its educators and in the types 
of adults these educators help their 
children become. If they believe that 
the curriculum is located in the fixed, 
discrete, objective elements of the sur- 


rounding culture, they will select edu- 
cators with such beliefs and surround 
them with restrictions related to that 
end. Thus their children will grow up 
in a circumscribed phenomenal envi- 
ronment selected, organized, and man- 
aged by adults for their adult ends. In 
this low quality educational environ 
ment the child receives little sympa 
thetic guidance in discovering himsel y 
in improving the quality of his = 
selections, and in understanding the 
process of his own development. So the 
school denies him the opportunity © 
achieve the very outcomes which 
adults say they wish him to exhibit 
in his behaviors. j 
On the other hand, if adults believe 
that the quality of the curriculum me 
in the process by which each individu 
improves his phenomenal self, they we 
select educators with similar beliefs . : 
they will expect them to furnish 
desired educational environment fo 
children. In turn, children will st : 
their own needs through their on 
experiences in organic groups by rh 
Operative, interactive process- iu 
teacher will endeavor to keep the syle 
man relations on the highest poss! 
level in order to discover, releases a 
develop the potential capacity en- 
learning with which each child 's 7" 
dowed. For he will not accept the ive 
chotomy of a cooperative, interact! 
Process in biological growth . er- 
authoritarian process in self and oe 
sonality development. Rather hole 
see each individual as a unitary otis 
struggling to discover and enhane i 
phenomenal self. And he will help ‘ 
live in an environment in which he 
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discover his needs and differentiate his 
phenomenal field as rapidly as the 
emerging self can organize it. Thus 
the school will help each person de- 
velop the mature behaviors which are 
the adult expectations and his endless 
quest. 


Vv 


Abraham Lincoln said “. .. the world 
will little note, nor long remember, 
what we say here, but it can never for- 
get what they did here.” He empha- 
sized the deed, not the word. That is 
our great educational problem. Who 


makes the curriculum? Each child 
makes his own out of the environment 
which the school offers. Should he 
continue to make it in the future? Yes, 
for he will make it whether we like it 
or not. What then is our problem as 
educators? It is to act quickly and ef- 
fectively to help each child now in 
school develop a better curriculum 
for himself in order that he may reach 
a higher quality of maturity than his 
parents were able to achieve. For on 
his maturity rests the hope for the 
future. And our democratic way of 
life may be at stake. 


Organizing the Individual School for 
Curriculum Improvement 


WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
AND CURRICULUM ADVISOR, DADE COUNTY SCHOOLS, FLORIDA 


URRENT theories of curriculum or- 
fo etiedea strongly emphasize the 
place of the individual school in cur- 
riculum improvement. It is my own 
opinion that theory is considerably in 
advance of practice in regard to the 
central role of the individual school 
in curriculum improvement. The pur- 
pose of this article, therefore, is to re- 
view some problems and proposals re- 
lating to the organization of individual 
schools to achieve a larger role in prac- 
tice. 


DETERMINING GOALS OF 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


Effective activity to improve the 
curriculum is directed toward specific 
improvement goals. An improvement 
goal must establish or assume a need 
for improvement, and a need can be 
established or assumed only with re- 
Spect to a curriculum in operation, that 
is, to a particular school’s program. 
Granted that schools may have some 
common improvement needs, the or- 
ganization of a system-wide program 
which assumes and starts with a uni- 


See Hollis L. Caswell and Associates, Cur- 
riculum Improvement in Public School Systems, 


p- 77- Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1950. 
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form need is inconsistent with a sound 
conception of curriculum —— 
ment. The problem becomes one ve 
defining procedures whereby - a 
dividual school may determine 1ts ON 
goals of curriculum improvement. 

In a school system the indiv1 ee 
unit may move all too quickly to = 
cept some improvement goal of A 
other unit or of the system as a po 
As a result, there is no genuine syed 
for action on the part of the staff ave 
no real change results. An ape 
procedure of more merit is the mn 
exploration of a goal proposed by ae 
System-wide group and an eve? nce 
definition of this goal in accord hat 
with the school’s own problems “ But 
in effect a new goal is determined. t is 
the procedure that seems oun Tod 
that of original proposal and haat 
of improvement goals by the indiv! 
school as a unit. + nif” 

This latter concept is more S!8 oO 
cant than that of teachers wor 
“their own problems.” The pr? ces” 
of individual teachers do not pe 
sarily add up to a total schoo! © “i 
For the school unit to deter en” 
improvement goal, problems of t af? 
tire school must be identified wt 
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ticipation by a maximum number of 
the persons affected by and able to 
evaluate the school’s program. Goal- 
defining activities need to be pursued 
through an organized process that will 
Insure the selection of goals which rep- 
Tesent the best thinking of all con- 
cerned about the program of the school 
as a whole. To carry on such an or- 
ganized process, the following groups 
are proposed: 

Ji. A parent council designed to pro- 
vide maximum representation of each 
Neighborhood served by the school, 
and organized to secure maximum com- 
munication with parents about school 
Needs, 

2. A student council. organized 
around the instructional units within 
the school, to give all learners oppor- 
tunity to propose and react. 

3- A staff council organized on a 
Tepresentative basis if the staff is large 
or including the entire staff if small. 

4. A representative council to in- 
Clude representatives of the foregoing 
Sroups (with a parent or a teacher 
Tepresenting student councils in ele- 
Mentary schools, if this seems more 
feasible) and also a representative from 
any system-wide planning group and 
any community group strongly in- 
terested in the school and not ade- 
quately represented through the par- 
€nt council. 

The proposed councils, which are 
described in more detail later in this 
article, would have as a continuing 
Unction that of making suggestions 
and criticisms regarding any and all 
Phases of the school’s program. These 
CUticisms and suggestions might be 


based in part on prepared questions, 
inventories, and evaluation instruments 
proposed by the faculty planning 
group. However secured, all evalua- 
tive statements and improvement pro- 
posals would be reviewed by the rep- 
resentative council. From time to time 
proposals might be referred to all 
groups for consideration. The final 
definition of a particular goal of cur- 
riculum improvement would be made 
by the representative council on the 
basis of careful study of the compre- 
hensiveness, appropriateness, and prac- 
ticability of the goal, as well as of the 
interests of the groups concerned. 


PLANNING FOR THE 
SCHOOL-WIDE PROGRAM 


An important phase of planning 
takes place in the determination of 
goals. Full consideration of improve- 
ment goals involves the proposal of 
hypotheses as to plans of action, and 
in actual practice these plans may be 
initiated before the goal is formally 
defined and accepted. For convenience, 
however, we may note organizational 
problems related to planning as a dis- 
crete process. For this purpose it is 
further convenient to note four over- 
lapping categories of usual goals of cur- 
riculum improvement. Even these goals 
differ only as starting points, since 
comprehensive efforts to achieve any 
one of the four will eventually involve 
the others. 

First, there are the goals concerned 
with making more adequate provisions 
for each learner to achieve his maxi-- 
mum potentialities for meeting present 
and future needs. The key words— 
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provisions, potentialities, and needs— 
suggest the kinds of planning neces- 
sary to achieve this improvement goal. 
What plans can be made to estimate 
learners’ potentialities and needs, and 
to evaluate and modify school provi- 
sions in the light of these estimates? 
Schools seriously concerned with this 
goal inevitably provide: first, for ar- 
rangements whereby each learner is 
sufficiently well acquainted with some 
teacher to assure that the former’s 
learning will be guided in relation to 
his unique characteristics; second, for 
an organization whereby this teacher 
and the learner’s parents can have sys- 
tematic, planned exchanges of infor- 
mation and advice about the individual 
in whom both are interested; and third, 
for an organization of such records 
and services as are available to help the 
teacher. A catalogue of provisions for 
the more effective learning of each in- 
dividual in accordance with the infor- 
mation about him would approximate 
a summary of modern teaching proce- 
dures. Included are procedures for 
exploring various types of instructional 
organization to find ways of grouping 
learners according to specific individual 
purposes; for helping individual learn- 
ers through organization of special cen- 
ters, varied materials, and guidance of 
out-of-school activities; and for pro- 
viding a maximum participation of 
learners in accordance with their in- 
dividual abilities in the total school 
program. Although the councils may 
take leadership in proposing plans for 
goals of this first type, the entire fac- 
ulty group must assume major respon- 
sibility. Parents are helpers and at 


points partners in the process, - 
school personnel are the —— 
responsible for planning and ceeeahre 
An essential phase of the entre ri 
gram is periodic faculty review af t : 
total school organization to determin 
the relevancy of each phase of the pro- 
gram to the known needs of ae 
A second group of goals inci! 
that of relating the curriculum <e 
directly to problems of living. = nt 
the many curriculum ae 
plans concerned with this goal a 
frequently been promoted at the at 
level, but this very fact may ¢*P te 
their lack of success in many gehne l- 
The individual school faculty ey 
ways reason that the prevalent e's a 
of the unrelatedness of school ar ed. 
is not applicable to the school inv° resin 
The process of goal definition gn 
the school will likely establish 7 
points of unrelatedness that cat pe 
tacked a step at a time. Such ing 
typically include those of intro 
units of work dealing with elect” 
problems, adding new subjects: = or 
ing current materials of ine ond 
planning community studies, ¢P ob- 
logically organized courses with Pot 
lem-centered ones, and eliminating by 
ject-matter compartmentalizato”’ a. 
some kind of core or other reOt8 all of 
tion program. Although any on echo 
these steps may have a place, the an~ 
secking effective curriculum ie 
ization also finds some way Of — fi 
hensive planning to make each on rhe 
into a long-range plan for ele uch 
curriculum to problems of me ie 
planning inevitably involves 4 ip 
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terms of problems of living. It is at 
this point that the councils as well as 
data from central curriculum planners 
may be particularly helpful. Once 
Some agreement as to scope is reached 
within the school planning group, each 
proposal for curriculum change is ac- 
cepted and implemented or rejected in 
terms of its relationship to the pattern 
agreed upon. The pattern, too, is sus- 
ceptible to change as need is established. 

In two Miami junior high schools 
@ reorganization of the curriculum is 
being sought to serve both curriculum 
Improvement goals dealt with so far 
in this discussion. In each of these 
schools there had been dissatisfaction 
both with the departmentalized sys- 
tem and its effects on children coming 
from the self-contained classrooms of 
the elementary school and with the 
academic nature of instruction in basic 
Subjects. In each school a “basic educa- 
tion” block is being substituted for 
Some of the fofmerly departmentalized 
Subjects, and in each school the block 
teachers, along with the principal and 
other personnel, hold extended ses- 
Sions to plan the block program. Al- 
though similar plans of scope have 
been determined, the general organ- 
ization of the block, the units of work 
included, the kinds of experiences had 
by pupils, and the plans for further 
development of the program are quite 
different within the two schools. 

A third category of goals pertains 
to the development of better human re- 
lations. Studies of children and of 
teaching and learning have emphasized 
the importance of interpersonal rela- 
Mons in learning, and increased social 


concern for human welfare has brought 
about various curriculum efforts to- 
ward improving intercultural and in- 
tergroup relations. At the school level, 
several approaches are available for 
work on the human relations goal. One 
is for the faculty planning group to 
move toward elimination of sore points 
and problems in human relations by 
plans for recognition of minority 
groups, for more direct attention to 
violations of ethical practice through- 
out the school, for guidance to parents 
in dealing with problems of children’s 
friendships, prejudices, and behavior. 
Another approach is for the planning 
group to study and modify with the 
help of all school personnel, the entire 
organization of the school with regard 
to such factors as the distribution of 
leadership, the procedures of elections, 
the functioning and personnel of com- 
mittees, the relation of majority and 
minority groups, the procedures for 
determining, executing, and modifying 
policies. Another approach is for the 
faculty group to study and modify in- 
structional organization in the light of 
research and experimentation with so- 
ciometric devices, with different types 
of instructional groupings, and with 
various kinds of group planning and 
action. A common approach is for 
teachers concerned to analyze the sub- 
ject areas, especially social studies and 
literature, in terms of their treatment 
of human relations, especially inter- 
group relations. Reorganization of in- 
structional materials, of units of work, 
and of curriculum emphases in gen- 
eral may follow. 

The fourth group of goals includes 
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all those not previously defined which 
are concerned in general with provid- 
ing a greater variety of learning ex- 
periences more skillfully selected, 
planned, and developed by teachers and 
others concerned. Although any goal 
of curriculum improvement ultimately 
is concerned with improving learning 
experiences, many procedures of im- 
provement aim directly at learning ex- 
periences without prior determination 
of emphases. Planning for these goals 
involves total faculty consideration and 
also the delegation of work to indi- 
viduals and groups. Aids for teachers 
need to be prepared. Services of vari- 
ous individuals are needed to provide 
for school trips, for arrangement of 
programs and projects, for improve- 
ment of physical facilities. The plan- 
ning group needs to provide for maxi- 
mum exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation about learning experiences 
throughout the school. Arrangements 
are made for demonstrations, intervisi- 
tation of teachers and pupils, and shar- 


ing of materials produced by teachers 
and pupils. 


SCHOOL COUNCILS 


No phase of the organization seems 
more essential than that of the various 
councils. These groups provide for the 
expression of opinion by all persons 
directly concerned with the school, 
for proposals, evaluation, and agree- 
ment as to improvement goals, and for 
communication as to practices within 
the school. 

Among various plans for organizing 
parent councils, that of neighborhood 
Tepresentation seems to have widest 
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applicability. For the small —- 
school this may become a matter 0 
selection of a representative from each 
block. For the large high school rep- 
resentation may be secured through the 
feeder school groups. For the consoli- 
dated school representatives may be 
chosen from each district within the 
area. Such plans should reduce a 
ganization of councils which represen 
only one economic and social group 
within the community. 

Practice seems agreed that stud 
councils should be representative 
such units within the school ot 
provide representation for all stu pos 
and an opportunity for Se 
within these units of proposals aoe) 
from the council. In the elementa’y 
school these units are the general set 
rooms, and in the secondary school t 
core rooms or homerooms. sol 

As stated earlier, the staff 7 he 
may include all school personnel — 
smaller school. If the group Is too }3 of 
for effective work together, sa ade 
ganization may be devised to a as 
representation of such staff ag 
exist: grades or departments, oaniel 
personnel, special service saree 
and custodial personnel. The - - 
of the council should he Sle rhe 
fined as proposing, evaluating: : hose 
like, and not as policy making: rves 8 
schools in which the faculty 8° hry 

tr 


ent 


both the staff council and the “a a 
planning group, as defined ela 
ticle, discussions should be Ja a 
one or the other. However, the pol! 
will not be identical if the a 
does include all school persot™’ aa 


rg 
Additional councils may b® ° 


as 
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ized as there is need. For example, a 
special council on human. relations 
might be used in connection with the 
human. relations goal to include ob- 
servers of human relations in classes, 
assemblies, pupil organizations, school- 
community activities and other proj- 
ects. Other particular goals or the pres- 
ence of one or more strong interest 
groups in the community may create 
the need for other councils. Thus, 
Councils from business or industry or 
welfare interests or made up of school 
graduates might be helpful as advisory 
groups. 

Coordination of the activities of 
these councils could be effected by a 
representative council as already de- 
scribed. The functions of this repre- 
sentative council are to expedite com- 
munication among the three councils 
and between the councils and faculty 
planning groups, to secure consensus 
©n improvement goals, and to serve 
as a liaison between the councils and 
the faculty planning group. In general, 
it would seem fitting for the curricu- 
lum leader of the school to serve as an 
advisor to this representative council. 


FACULTY PLANNING GROUP 


In relation to each of the curriculum 
improvement goals identified, the role 
of the faculty planning group was 
Stressed. It seems neither possible nor 
desirable for parents, pupils, laymen in 
general, and teachers to participate 
identically in every step of curriculum 
improvement. Nor is it believed that 
advisory and decision-making groups 
Or goal-determining and planning 
Stoups can be sharply distinguished. 


Parents and pupils participate in mak- 
ing plans when they propose needs, 
criticisms, and goals, and they partici- 
pate in making plans work when they 
provide their services and enthusiasm. 
At the same time, a major share of 
planning and executing devolves on the 
technician, the teacher. There must be 
times when proposals are sifted down 
to specific plans for organizing the all- 
school program and the instruction in 
every classroom. It is at this point that 
the personnel of the school who direct 
this program and instruction in these 
classrooms must make specific deci- , 
sions and take specific action, even 
though these may later be modified by 
further planning on the part of all con- 
cerned, including parents and pupils. 

The organization of the faculty plan- 
ning group again depends on the size 
of the school and its faculty. In the 
small school the entire faculty consti- 
tutes the natural planning group. In 
the larger school some organization 
may be needed to provide a represen- 
tative planning group. In the latter case 
the nature of representation depends 
on the organization of the faculty. 
Grade or departmental chairmen pro- 
vide for a type of status representation. 
If the former are not elected by their 
groups, elected representatives to the 
planning group may be chosen. In such 
a situation, conflicts may arise regard- 
ing the function of elected represen- 
tatives and appointed chairmen—con- 
flicts which may lead to desirable re- 
organization of the grade or depart- 
mental system. Another type of or- 
ganization for planning in the large 
school cuts across departmental and 
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grade lines by setting up some arbitrary 
division of the total group into groups 
of the same size whose members are 
chosen at random. Each small group 
designates its own representative to 
the representative faculty planning 
group, and this representative serves 
primarily as a liaison person. Whatever 
the organization for planning, it may 
be desirable for the curriculum leader 
of the school to serve as chairman or 
factotum and for the representative 
group to have full authority to estab- 
lish such working committees and serv- 
ice corps as are required by plans 
which have been agreed upon. 


WORKING COMMITTEES 


Several needs for working assign- 
ments and committees were mentioned 
in relation to the various goals. In gen- 
eral, these needs are for preparing ma- 
terials, gathering data, making arrange- 
ments, and proposing detailed plans. 
Some assignments may be made to in- 
dividuals, others to committees, A par- 
ticular job may be done best by the li- 
brarian, or the counselor, or a group 
of parents, or a committee includin 
persons of varied competencies. Ideally, 
the central planning group should be 
able to call on any person within the 
individual school, the community, or 
the system-wide organization to do a 
job for which that person is best quali- 
fied. In practice, the assignments have 
to be made to those who are qualified, 
available, and willing, and sometimes 
such persons are not at hand. A major 
function of the curriculum leader is 
to know the qualifications, availability, 
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and willingness of persons who may be 
called upon. 


SERVICE CORPS 


Every school concerned with cut- 
riculum improvement needs to me 
ize service corps of pupils, parents, an 
laymen in general for various ee 

service corps of parents may € 
helpful for such differing purposes as 
informing other parents, arranging par 
ent-teacher conferences, directing PU 
pil activities while teachers —? 
guiding special pupil activities in — 
a parent’s competencies are better tha 
the teacher’s, conducting out-of-scho®” 
experiences of learners, preparing pu ; 
licity materials. Service corps of a 
pils are widely used for supervising 
younger children, improving sali 
facilities, making and manipulaan’ 
learning aids, conducting community 
Surveys, and carrying on various va he 
munication services, Citizens of on 
community in general help in inl 
tion with improving school fac! _ 
arrangements for out-of-school lea i 
ing experiences, and services a5 SP 
ers and consultants, ail- 

A well-maintained register of el 
able persons and services seems 4¢! 
ble in any improvement progres” 
the larger school, a formal org" 4 
tion of service corps may be ee re- 
In general, however, these serviC® ure- 
quire flexibility and frequent peor 08 
ment for a particular, non-free" 10 
function. In any school the ei e 
leader would seem the logical or8? 
and procurer of these services: 
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THE CURRICULUM LEADER 


Organized efforts to improve the 
curriculum of a particular school re- 
quire the stimulation, coordination, 
and direction of an individual leader. 
Usual devices for providing this leader- 
ship may prove inadequate. 

For the school that can afford an ad- 
ditional person, either of two proce- 
dures solves the problem: (1) designa- 
tion of an administrative assistant to 
the principal to give the latter adequate 
time for curriculum leadership; or (2) 
designation of a qualified person as 
curriculum coordinator. For schools 
that cannot afford additional person- 
nel, there are various less satisfactory 
solutions. A competent teacher or other 
person might be released part-time 
from other duties. The principal's 
function might be reorganized so that 
he could give maximum time to cur- 
Ticulum leadership. A librarian or 
counselor competent in the curriculum 
field might be partially converted into 
a curriculum leader. A curriculum co- 
ordinator might be shared by several 
schools. In the large system, one cur- 
riculum coordinator might be assigned 
to each district to work with a senior 
high school and its feeder schools. If 
none of these possibilities is feasible 
a relationship with the central curric- 
ulum staff that will provide guidance 
and leadership to the individual school 
in terms of goals may be hoped for. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH THE 
SYSTEM ORGANIZATION 


At least three major types of rela- 
tionships with the system as a whole 


are necessary in curriculum improve- 
ment. In the first place, school sys- 
tems are increasingly maintaining cen- 
tral councils on instruction which are 
primarily representative of the individ- 
ual units. The representative has an 
exceedingly important function in 
serving as a liaison between building 
planning and central planning. He 
must report faithfully the thinking of 
each group to the other and represent 
his building faculty fairly in the estab- 
lishment of system-wide policies. In 
the second place, the individual school 
needs full access to all services and fa- 
cilities of the central staff. The curricu- 
lum leader needs to bring to bear on 
local improvement goals the best fa- 
cilities available through the consulta- 
tive services, the materials collections, 
and the in-service education programs 
provided by the central staff. In the 
third place, individual units may profit 
greatly from exchange of experience 
and joint planning for identical goals. 
Particularly desirable is an arrangement 
whereby faculties and perhaps parent 
councils of elementary and secondary 
schools in the same district may come 
together from time to time for joint 


planning. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A 
GOOD ORGANIZATION 


Underlying the various procedures 
and processes presented in this article 
are certain convictions regarding the 
essential characteristics of a good or- 
ganization. These characteristics are 
summarized as follows: 

1. Curriculum improvement efforts 
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are organized in terms of goals which 
result from the considered thinking of 
all persons directly affected and which 
represent general agreement concern- 
ing jobs to be better accomplished by 
the school. 

2. No sharp lines are drawn between 
pupil, parent, lay, and teacher partici- 
pation in curriculum improvement, but 
each person and each group are utilized 
in terms of the potential contributions 
bearing on the goals sought. 

3. Although many jobs may be very 
narrow in scope, each job assigned a 


committee or an individual is in terms 
of the needs of the total program. Final 
decisions regarding policies, jobs, and 
specific changes are made with refer- 
ence to the program of the school as a 
whole rather than by departmental or 
special interest groups. ; 

4. An atmosphere of comin 
planning and evaluation pervades al 
groups and the school as a whole. 

5. A continuing search is made by 
all concerned to identify services, m4 
terials, facilities, and persons to COD 
tribute to curriculum improvement. 


wa. 


The Teacher and Children’s Social 
Attitudes 


A. WELLESLEY FOSHAY 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, HORACE MANN-LINCOLN INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL 
EXPERIMENTATION AND ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


i lees basic purpose of the American 
common school has always been 
to develop good citizens. In order to 
defend any particular curriculum offer- 
ing, it has been necessary to claim for it 
a relationship to the deepest human 
values and aspirations. Since the school 
is a social institution, those attitudes 
which have to do with social inter- 
course receive the most widespread at- 
tention: Accordingly, we are con- 
cerned here with the teacher and chil- 
dren’s social attitudes. 

School children are learning their 
social attitudes all the time, whether or 
not the teacher means to teach them. 
Children learn something about work- 
ing together in general while they work 
together on arithmetic. Because of the 
marking system, they develop attitudes 
toward others whose academic ability 
differs from their own. They form at- 
titudes toward large groups of people 
by the very fact that they go to one 
school rather than another. Attitudes 
toward authority are developed as a 
constant part of the social atmosphere 
of schools. The development of atti- 
tudes is implicit in everything we do; in 
every experience we undergo. 

The fact that attitudes are learned as 
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an inherent part of children’s school ex- 
perience, while generally understood, 
leaves conscientious teachers puzzled. 
If, in order to develop social attitudes, 
it is necessary to offer experiences in 
which the attitudes are in a sense 
buried, how is one to give explicit at- 
tention to the attitudes? How is one 
to go about having a direct and de- 
sirable effect on the social attitudes 
that children actually form? 

The purpose of this article is to dis- 
cuss the action research of some teach- 
ers in Springfield, Missouri, in coopera- 
tion with the staff of Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimen- 
tation, in which attempts were made to 
devise ways of studying children’s so- 
cial attitudes and the way they are 
learned in ordinary classroom situa- 
tions. We shall consider some of the 
ways that we developed for studying 
them, and report some generalizations 
that resulted from the study. Further- 
more, we shall take a brief look at 
the apparent consequences among the 
teachers of carrying on such activities 
as a part of their regular school work. 

We have tried for a very long time 
to teach attitudes directly, the way we 


teach spelling or history. “If the ‘chil- 
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dren only know enough,” we seem to 
say, “they will behave properly, and 
their attitudes will become desirable.” 
So we try to engender patriotism by 
teaching the biographies of great 
Americans. Or again: “If we can cause 
the children to say the right things, 
they will ultimately understand the 
ideal we hold out for them.” So thou- 
sands of children memorize Kipling’s 
“If? or parts of “The Chambered 
Nautilus.” “Attitudes are built on good 
habits,” some of us seem to say. So 
millions of children begin each school 
day with a ritual containing patriotic 
and religious allusions, perhaps coupled 
with the recitation of some moral code. 

Very reluctantly indeed do we give 

up our attempts to meet the problem 
headlong, for the alternative appears 
to be to leave the whole matter to 
chance. Yet we know quite well that 
rituals, codes, and the like in no sense 
provide a sufficient core of experience 
for the development of sound social 
attitudes. Nevertheless, lacking a defi- 
nite alternative, many teachers con- 
tinue using them for whatever value 
they may have (running the risk of 
turning the children into pious frauds, 
to use Mark May’s phrase), and some 
teachers risk incurring public disap- 
proval by abandoning the whole in- 
efficient process. 

Many major efforts are being made 
to discover better ways of improving 
social attitudes. The Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project at Teachers College is 
one, and others, notably those in De- 
troit, Kansas City, Philadelphia, and 
Delaware, have the same purpose. 
Large grants of foundation money have 


been made in support of efforts to re- 
duce intercultural tensions and to pro- 
mote better intergroup relations. It 1s 
widely recognized that the proponents 
of democracy must compete with 
others for the allegiance of large sec- 
tions of our own population. The 
whole matter has thus become part of 
the modern crisis. : 
For fifty years educators have 1n- 
sisted that more than the three R’s be 
taught. For example, we want the chil- 
dren to learn the skills and attitudes as- 
sociated with critical thinking and in- 
quiry. A current Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln Institute research project is CoN 
cerned with self-understanding. And, 
of course, we want children to de- 
velop sound social attitudes. Excellent 
studies are available in some of thes¢ 
areas, but research devoted to finding 
Ways that social values and attitudes 
may be deliberately sought in ordinary 
classroom situations is still in its : 
fancy. The methods of action reseate t 
which is directed at the improveme? 


eit jate tO 
of real situations, seem appropriat 
this area. 


II 


Springfield, Missouri, in the —e 
is a town of about 60,000 people. € 
major industries are dairying, # oe 
railroad shop, and an impressive Lanes 
ing business. One of the Protest e 
Evangelistic sects maintains a very o 
publishing house in Springfield; ee 
third of al] the mail handled by is 
Springfield post office is from : € 
source. The town is notable for its os . 
number of thriving, active ent in 
Most of the teachers who took pa 


EN 
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the present study carry a heavy load 
of church responsibilities in addition 
to their teaching work. 

Springfield is not a wealthy com- 
munity. The level of financial sup- 
port of the schools is below the aver- 
age for cities of similar size in the Mid- 
west. Most of the teachers in the local 
schools were born in Springfield or 
nearby. They believe in one another 
and in the town and have developed a 
great loyalty to the schools, to the peo- 
ple, and to the way of life of the city. 
They are very proud of the fact that 
many soldiers treated during the war in 
the large army hospital located at 
Springfield have chosen to return to 
live there. Springfield, Missouri, is the 
nearest thing to “Hometown, U.S.A.,” 
that one is likely to find. 


The Schools 


For a generation, the Springfield 
schools have been among those actively 
experimenting with the newer edu- 
cational ideas. They are not “progres- 
sive” schools in the sense of the word 
as used by the opponents of modern 
education. A recent survey" indicates 
that much of what goes on in the class- 
room is quite conventional. However, 
the range of classroom teaching, from 
narrowly conventional to sensitive and 
imaginative, is greater than is usually 
found. There are whole schools in 
which experimentation with modern 
programs is going on. 

In the course of such experimenta- 
tion, certain problems have appeared. 


1 A Look at the Springfield Schools, ini Sur- 
vey Associates, University of Illinois, Urbana, 


Il, 1948. 


These problems are on the operational 
rather than the purely theoretical level; 
the terms used in describing and analyz- 
ing them are commonplace. Thus, 
while they lack neat theoretical defi- 
nition, they are nevertheless imbued 
with the meaning they have as applied 
to classroom work. 

One series of these questions led to 
the present study: 

We say we teach the 3 R’s, plus. 
Plus what exactly? 

We know that the “intangibles” are 
important. How can we deal with 
them? 

How can we discuss these “intangi- 
bles” with parents and others? 

These problems, or “areas of discon- 
tent,” lead to other problems directly 
related to classroom work: 

1. We try to plan cooperatively in 
our class, but in spite of our best efforts 
some children do not follow through 
on classroom cooperative planning. Is 
this entirely a matter demanding indi- 
vidual case study, or are there some 
group environmental factors which 
might be altered to improve the plan- 
ning and follow-through? 

2. We try to make our primary 
grade children independent and self- 
reliant in as many ways as possible, but 
they often seem overdependent on the 
teacher. What is wrong? Are we ex- 
pecting too much? Are we uncon- 
sciously making them overdependent? 

3. Some of our children are gener- 
ous only when no apparent sacrifice is 
involved. Can we as teachers have a 
beneficial effect on such a quality as 
sharing? 

4. We have lots of “talk democ- 
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racy.” What does “do-democracy” 
consist of for elementary children? 
How can we increase it? 

5. We have to rate our high school 
students for such traits as considerate- 
ness. Later, employers seem more inter- 
ested in such character traits than in 
academic standing. How can we im- 
prove our way of making such judg- 
ments? 

6. Shouldn’t the elementary children 
show more initiative? 

Notice the terms used. The “Gntangi- 
bles,”* for purposes of study within 
these school situations, are: follow- 
through, overdependence, sharing, de- 
mocracy, considerateness, and initia- 
tive. 

One thing was common to these 
terms: they all referred to social inter- 
action, and they all were related to 
social attitudes—that is, attitudes to- 
ward other people. 

Having identified the terms, it was 
necessary to look into their “Intangi- 
ble” nature. Studies have shown that 
while teachers often disagree about the 
exact meaning of such terms, and also 
concerning the significance of particu- 
lar behavior on the part of children, 
these same teachers tend to agree con- 
cerning differences among children 
with respect to such traits. While they 
might disagree concerning the consid- 
erateness shown by a child who holds 
the door open for a teacher, their judg- 
ments would tend to agree if they were 


* These were not all of the “intangibles” men- 
tioned by the teachers. Others included “co- 
operation” and “responsibility.” It was hoped, 
however, that if the group could make a start 
on these, others might be attacked, or a better 
basis might be found for reaching whatever 
more fundamental problems were involved. 


asked to rank the same child and his 
classmates on a “considerateness scale.” 
Apparently, agreement in judgment 3s 
based on something other than analysis 
of a particular observed behavior. De- 
spite such agreement, however, teach- 
ers do not trust their judgments con- 
cerning individual children. Fspecially 
when unfavorable judgments are made, 
the conscientious teacher is haunted by 
the possibility that the judgment 1s 
somehow unfair. ; 
Let us examine this situation a little 
further. Obviously such judgments 
are reached through observation. The 
teacher working with the children 
makes casual observations all the 1m 
On the basis of such casual observ 
tions, judgments concerning ni 
sharing, and other traits are gradually 
made. Experienced teachers Jearn to 
predict children’s behavior with _ 
accuracy, on the basis of such judg 
ments. The catch is this: since the ° 
servations were casual in the first places 
all but the most striking of them om 
to be forgotten. Only the judgment : 
remembered; the evidence on which a 
is based is forgotten. Asked to g}¥° or 
basis for his judgment, the teacher rae 
rely on his memory of the observation” 
but he can remember only the one 
two most dramatic of them, plus ”” 
impression that the child “always " 
haves that way.” Of course this we 7 
do, and the teacher is left feeling ™. = 
the whole business is somehow 
tangible, Je 
_ Actually it is not intangible at and 
S as tangible as any observable lowe a 
behavior. The difficulty is simply m 
the teacher’s judgment is a sort a 


his 
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pound of forgotten events. The spe- 
cific events were tangible (often only 
too much so!). But since the elements 
of the compound have been forgotten, 
the whole business seems mysterious, 
unknown, intangible. 


Il 


Our problem was first to restore the 
tangibility of these traits, then to de- 
velop ways of studying them. Briefly, 
the steps developed were as follows: 

1. Observation: look for many ex- 
amples of the behavior on which judg- 
ments of follow-through, initiative, 
sharing, etc., are formed. The behavior 
1s the tangible element. 

2. Contrast children with respect to 
these traits. (We could rely on higher 
agreement here; children ranked by 
one teacher as high or low in sharing, 
for example, would in all probability 
be similarly rated by other teachers.) 

3. Try to explain the observed be- 
havior through various hypotheses, or 
(as we called them) hunches. For ex- 
ample: a child was observed helping 
another to straighten the classroom 
bookcase. Why? “To avoid going out 
to play with the others,” said one 
teacher. “To gain the favor of the 
other child,” said another. These tenta- 
tive explanations can be formulated 
Into hypotheses: (a) Children who help 
straighten bookcases during recess do 
not want to play with the other chil- 
dren; (b) the child who is helpful or 
considerate to another child seeks that 
child’s friendship. Some thought about 
these two might lead to a still broader 
hypothesis: considerate behavior is 
Positively related to group acceptance. 


4. Gather evidence required to test 
the hypotheses growing out of step 3. 
This involved the use of certain devices 
and techniques, to be discussed later. 

5. Draw whatever conclusions 
seemed evident. 

6. Study the conclusions, and repeat 
the pattern to gather evidence concern- 
ing the implications. For example, if 
many children seemed to be consider- 
ate in order to curry favor, but were 
more considerate to some children than 
to others, to whom were they consid- 
erate, and under what circumstances? 


The progression through the cycle, 
from step 1 through step 6, was rather 
consistently followed in this study. 
The school staffs involved in the proj- 
ect usually worked according to a se- 
ries of deadlines corresponding roughly 
to the steps as given here: time for ob- 
servation leading to discrimination 
among the children; time for gathering 
relevant evidence to be related to the 
observations; time for analysis; a plan 
for a meeting at which conclusions 
would be discussed. 

The techniques and devices used for 
gathering evidence in these classrooms 
Svere those not requiring extensive 
training. The teachers adapted and de- 
vised some of their own. 


Observation 

Observation of behavior was the 
most basic and widely used of the tech- 
niques. Interestingly, many teachers 
who knew a good deal about keeping 
anecdotal records or behavior journals 
for child study purposes required 
considerable practice in keeping track 
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of the type of behavior sought here. 
Typically, teachers were observing for 
evidences of initiative, or sharing, or 
independence. Their difficulty was not 
with the nebulous nature of these terms, 
as might be supposed; it was rather the 
problem all teachers (including the 
writer) share of withholding judg- 
ment about behavior of this type until 
the evidence is in. It derived in part 


from the very naming of the behavior 
in advance of observing. By setting out 


to observe iNitiative, for example, the 
teacher was tempted to make a value 
judgment while observing. The proc- 
ess was somewhat complicated by this 
situation, and also by the tendency of 
the experimenting groups to use such 
evaluative words as “happily” and “an- 
grily,” thus clouding the observation 
with premature interpretations, 

The alternative, however, was to 
keep the journal type of record—to at- 
tempt writing down everything that 
happened. Even if such an. effort had 
been made for limited periods of time 
(on a sampling basis) it would have 
been impossible in the usual classroom, 
for the teacher cannot withdraw from 
her class as the keeper of a journal 
often must. 

The observational material had to be 
pre-selected, in a sense; what the 
teacher watched for and recorded was 
the behavior, within 4 single category, 
of a number of children, rather than all 
the behavior of a single child. The 
teacher attempted this “categorized ob- 
servation” of only two or three chil- 
dren within a given experimental pe- 
riod—a week or two was typical. 
What was sought was information 


about controllable environmental fac- 
tors that are associated with social be- 
havior. For this purpose a mass of ob- 
servations within a category one 
needed. The method used was practical 
in classrooms. d 
For example, one school staff wante 
evidence concerning are ger 
First, for a two-week period each 
teacher in the school recorded up t? 
ten observations of behavior deemed 
considerate. The observations of the 
entire staff were compiled, and the a : 
agreed that some observations wet 
more central to the meaning the wor 
had for them than were others. = 
with these observations in mind, i 
staff observed for another two weeks 
to locate the two most consideraté 
children, and the two least considerat’s 
in each classroom. Consideratenes 
was observed in this school a ann 
eight times during a three-semes 
period. , set 
Another staff, studying ae Hie 
Up a sort of situation-test. Chil dis- 
under observation were asked to ch 
tribute scarce school supplies—SY" 
things as books, paper, or oe of 
which there weren’t quite ere ee 
everyone. How did they divide t t, oF 
Did they give themselves one "he 
One of the best (in the case ° 
books) ? rde- 
One aspect of the study of Se 
pendence carried on by another iJ 
took the form of an analysis af ie 
dren’s questions, The teachers ie 
that they were too often asked by 
children to make decisions. The a 
tions were thought to be an evidet 3 
overdependence. To get the fact 


es" 
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this, teachers paired off (substitutes re- 
lieved them). Each observed for an 
hour in the other’s class, writing down 
every question an individual child 
asked. This was repeated until each 
class had been observed three times. 
The children’s questions were an- 
alyzed. The diffidence many teachers 
feel about being visited was overcome 
in this case by making it clear that it 
wasn’t the teacher who was being ob- 
served; it was the children’s questions 
that were of interest. The observer was 
a fellow teacher, who was to be ob- 
served by the “‘observee.” This combi- 
nation removed threat. 


Sociometrics 


Another important body of evidence 
was obtained through the use of socio- 
metric devices. Most widely used was 
the Classroom Social Distance Scale, 
a device which indicates the degree of 
acceptance of an individual by his 
group, as well as the degree of ac- 
ceptance of the group by the indivi- 
dual, This Scale has been described 
more thoroughly elsewhere”. The so- 
ciometric devices were used at those 
points where teachers wished to test 
the hypothesis that a given type of be- 
havior was associated with group ac- 
ceptance. Thus, when a teacher said, 
“Ellen wasn’t really considerate; she 
just did that for approval,” one way of 
seeing whether the teacher’s hunch was 
correct was to compare Ellen’s be- 
havior with Ellen’s social distance, OF 
group acceptance. Similarly, when it 


? Ruth Cunningham and Associates, Under- 
Standing the Group Behavior of Boys and Girls. 
ureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 


umbia University, 1951- 


was thought that perhaps the following 
through on plans of individual children 
was related to their group acceptance, 
the group acceptance was obtained 
through the use of sociometric devices. 


Interpretation of stories 


Another device used for gathering 
evidence was a series of short stories 
which the children were asked to ex- 
plain. The children’s responses to these 
stories were then analyzed. For ex- 
ample, the group studying considerate- 
ness asked a large number of children 
to explain the following: 


The class was doing arithmetic. Arnold 


left his desk to sharpen his pencil. 
Johnny, who sat behind him, reached 


over and scribbled on his paper. Why 
did Johnny scribble on Arnold’s paper? 


The staff studying follow-through 
devised this situation: 
oing on a trip. Ellen had 
agreed to go in Boyd’s car. When the 


time came she went in Jerry’s car in- 
stead. Why did Ellen go in Jerry’s car 


instead of Boyd’s car? 


The staff studying sharing used 
this type of unfinished sentence, or 
sentence completion device: 


The class was g 


laying with his brand new 
bicycle when Paul came walking over 
to his house, so Allen... (child fin- 
jshes the sentence). Why did Allen do 
this? 

Of all the sources of evidence, these 
stories, Which called for a projection of 
the children’s beliefs, were the most 
illuminating and interesting to the 
teachers. The stories given here were 
those which “functioned” well. The 


Allen was p 
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school staffs learned to make up such 
stories. Typically, every teacher wrote 
four or five of them, and a subcom- 
mittee tried them out on a few children 
and reported to the staff on the results. 
Those which seemed to call for the 
greatest variety of responses were con- 
sidered good. 

Published attitude inventories were 
also used. The California Test of Per- 
sonality, the Mooney Problems Check 
List, and the Check List of Opportuni- 
ties in Human Relations were the most 
frequently used. In the work of one 
school staff, the combined results of 
these inventories, plus observation, 
were taken as the criterion of secu- 
rity. Then this combined measure of 
security was compared with the stu- 
dents’ ranking in “do-democracy,” ob- 
tained through teacher observation and 
ranking. 

One of the most interesting results of 
this project has been the very impres- 
sive imaginativeness shown by the 
school staffs in adapting and using these 
evidence-gathering devices. There 
seemed literally no end to the 
tiveness of the school st 
sign of the school e 
clearly developed. 


IV 


Some things appear to be true about 
children’s social attitudes, as suggested 
by the data gathered. In reporting the 
findings of these studies, it is important 
that the generalizations suggested be 
related to the groups and to the data on 
which they are based. In most cases, the 
data are drawn from one school of two 
or three hundred children; in some 


inven- 
aff, once the de- 
xperiments was 


cases they are drawn from only a small 
sample of children within the school, as 
few as twelve or fifteen. Our purpose 
at this point was exploratory; we i. 
not yet, therefore, attempted wide 
spread, careful sampling of ae 
Some of the findings are eae 
interesting to justify verification, pe 
it will be attempted. The purpose in 0 
fering these is that other teachers p 
verify them in their own classes. : 
one thinks of these as being the it 
clusions of the present study, those a 
volved in it would suggest that the ee 
clusions really lie in the hands of ae 
teachers, who must see for themse a 
whether the Springfield findings "a 
also characteristic of the aap 
their own classes. The process — he 
seeking evidence with regard to ™ 
traits is exceedingly productive ie 
good teaching and good human fT 
tions in the classroom. 


Some findings 


d 
“Do-democracy” is closely ere 
to emotional security. The chil zor 
who are measurably happy and or the 
ing and at case with themselves av | 
world are those who practice who 
democracy,” They are the ones °°, 
act in terms of the group eC chet 
would be interesting to see W ‘come 
efforts made to help children bec? 
More secure have the result of i i 
ducing more democratic beha pave 
school. Attempts in this direction this 
been made in the schools where 0 
work was undertaken, but the > i 
are (as would be expected) sly at 
Coming. It seems likely, Hower 
such attempts would have this effe 


a 


| 


—Sa. 
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Sharing is not related to the eco- 
nomic status of the homes from which 
children come. Sharing in this case was 
studied through observation of the 
way particular children handled scarce 
school supplies. Children from homes 
of middle and of lower incomes were 
selected and observed as they distrib- 
uted these supplies. There was no con- 
sistent relationship between them. 
There were, however, substantial differ- 
ences among the children in their will- 
ingness to share scarce school supplies. 
_ Group acceptance is related to will- 
ingness to follow through on plans. 
The same youngsters consistently fol- 
low through, or fail to, on school plans, 
and those who follow through well 
generally have high group acceptance, 
as measured by the Classroom Social 
Distance Scale. In addition, the chil- 
dren interpret stories concerning fol- 
low-through in such a way as to indi- 
cate clearly the dominant nature in 
their own minds of peer relationships 
as affecting follow-through. 

Initiative is not related to age, at least 
not in the way that the staff investiga- 
ting this matter thought it was. They 
had assumed that the older the children 
Were, the more initiative they might be 
expected to show. Observations of in- 
itiative per se do not show substantial 
differences among the children with 
respect to the number of people or the 
time involved in the initiatory be- 
havior, the relative concreteness of the 
Material involved, or the directness or 
Immediacy of the consequences of such 
behavior. 

Considerate behavior is related to 
group acceptance. The data presented 


here were gathered in a single school 
in which the results of the Classroom 
Social Distance Scale were compared 
with rather extensive observation of 
considerate behavior. Considerate be- 
havior involves two or more people, 
and in this case the teachers kept track 
of all of the children involved in con- 
siderate and inconsiderate behavior, 
and then studied their relative accept- 
ance by the group as obtained through 
sociometric materials. Their subsidiary 


findings are interesting: 


Children with low peer acceptance 
tend to be considerate toward those 
with high peer acceptance. 

Children with low peer acceptance 
tend to be considerate toward children 
new to the classroom. 

Children with low peer acceptance 
tend to be inconsiderate toward other 
children with low peer acceptance. 

Children with high peer acceptance 
tend to be considerate toward other 
children with high peer acceptance. 

Children with high peer acceptance 
tend to be inconsiderate toward chil- 
dren with low peer acceptance. 

Children with high peer acceptance 
tend to be inconsiderate toward chil- 
dren new to the classroom. 

Children with high peer acceptance 
tend to be inconsiderate toward those 
whose peer acceptance is slightly lower 
than their own. 


These findings were not completely 
consistent for individual children. 
Some children of high peer acceptance 
tend to be considerate much of the 
time, so far as the teachers can see. 
What was noticeable among these chil- 
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dren was that on those occasions when 
they were inconsiderate, the other per- 
son involved tended to be somewhat 
lower in peer acceptance than they 
were. This suggests that there is a kind 
of “peck order’ in the classroom. The 
classroom social hierarchy is shown 
(among other ways) through what 
teachers call considerateness. It seems 
that some of the children, in being 
considerate, are fierce, short-sighted 


pragmatists. 
V 


Another type of finding is of even 
greater importance than those just 
given. The teachers involved in this 
work achieved insights which the 
could not have achieved in any other 
way. The teacher-researcher learns 
about children for himself. He becomes 
involved in establishing new knowl- 
edge, and at least in Springfield he finds 
the process very stimulating indeed.* 


The most important aspect of this 
work lies in the cooperative action re- 
search process itself carried on in class- 
rooms. Almost invariably, the teachers 
involved testified that, once started, this 
process does not stop. A teacher who 
develops the habit of doing research on 
social attitudes in the classroom carries 
it on constantly in an effort to exten 
his own knowledge, and also to be 0 
greater help to the youngsters he wn 

This project will have served its pe 
pose if ways of reporting it are fou e 
which encourage other teachers to i 
dertake the same research, or Si? k 
research, in their classrooms. The me 
deavor is worth repeating; in any rat 
teachers, being practical folk, 7 
find these things out for themselves: 
is to be hoped that they will do 5° 


ers.” 
3 See K. D. Wann, “Teachers as Research® in 


Unpublished Ed.D. project report °F iy) be 
Teachers College Libhary. (This project “” 
published, probably in 1952.) 


American Education Through the 
Soviet Looking Glass’ 


GEORGE S. COUNTS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


NX understanding of the true nature 
of the Soviet Union and its tend- 
encies is the first duty of all who love 
freedom in the world today. Without 
such understanding free societies may 
perish everywhere, mowed down one 
by one by the ruthless sweep of Com- 
munist aggression. That the achieve- 
ment of understanding is difficult re- 
quires no documentation. Yet the So- 
viet Union is by no means a land 
of complete mystery. While many as- 
pects of life behind the “iron curtain” 
cannot be known, the main outlines 
of the Soviet system, of Soviet pur- 
poses, of Soviet methods, and of Soviet 
morals are easily discernible. 

The “iron curtain” is indeed a for- 
midable barrier. Of this there can be 
no doubt. Only the most desperate and 
courageous Soviet citizens dare even 
attempt to pass through it to the West. 
And few indeed are the citizens of the 
free world who are allowed to pene- 
trate it. Fewer still, if any, are those 


‘al interest to know what Soviet 
about American educa- 
tion. In this condensed statement Professor 
Counts analyzes a recent article by a Soviet 
educator, The complete article and interpre- 
tations appear in a pamphlet entitled American 
Education Through the Soviet Looking Glass, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1951- 


48 pp. 


“It is of speci 
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who surmount the regulations of the 
Soviet state, escape the surveillance of 
the political police, pass the bounds of 
Moscow and Leningrad, and move 
without restraint among the inhabitants 
of this vast and strange land. In fact, 
anyone known to be a foreigner will 
find it practically impossible, because 
of the harshness of the laws, to com- 
municate freely with the people. 

Yet as long as the Soviet voice passes 
uncensored over the air waves to the 
West or Soviet publications find their 
way into the free world, we need not 
be wholly ignorant of what is going 
on in the land of Lenin and Stalin. To 
the informed and perceptive mind a 
single copy of Pravda or Izvestia, of 
Literaturnaia Gazeta or Kultura i 
Zhizn, tells an authentic story, partial 
though it is. Peculiarly revealing is 
the literature of Soviet education and 
scholarship. In a totalitarian state, even 
more than in a free society, the pre- 
vailing modes of thought, political 
forms, and ethical ideas are clearly 
reflected in its educational practices 
and the writings of its scholars. 

In the November, 1949, issue of 
Sovietskaia Pedagogika, the authorita- 
tive theoretical organ of the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences, appears an ex- 
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traordinarily revealing article entitled 
“The School and Pedagogy in the 
USA in the Service of Reaction.” The 
writer is N. K. Goncharov, co-author 
of the state-approved textbook on the 
theory and practice of Soviet educa- 
tion— the one and only textbook used 
in the teaching of this subject in in- 
stitutions engaged in training teachers 
for the elementary school. He is one 
of Russia’s leading educators and pre- 
sumably a distinguished scholar, 

The language and style of this article 
should interest the American reader. 
They are characteristic not only of 
Soviet pedagogical writing but also of 
all contemporary Soviet writing about 
the United States. The reader will also 
note Goncharov’s impressive parade of 
scholarship—his numerous citations 
of and quotations from American edu- 
cational literature. The uninitiated and 
uninformed Russian teacher or citizen 
could only conclude that the picture 
presented is wholly accurate and trust- 
worthy. One is reminded of a similar 
parade of scholarship in the writings of 
Nazi “anthropologists” who assembled 
“evidence” in the best German profes- 
sorial tradition to prove the unqualified 
superiority of the Nordic race, 

The American reader should under- 
stand also that there will be and can be 
no refutation of Goncharov’s allega- 
tions and falsifications in educational 
journals or anywhere alse in the Soviet 
Union. Even though some Russian edu- 
cators do perhaps possess the necessa 
knowledge, we may be sure that they 
will remain silent. They know that 
Goncharov is merely obeying loyally 
the command of the Central Commit- 


tee of the All-Union Communist Party. 

In the following pages excerpts of 
the translated article appear. In these 
excerpts, nothing is omitted from the 
original text, and the translation was 
made with great care. Wherever the 
American source of Goncharov’s cita- 
tion or reference could be traced, ne 
statement or quotation was checke' 
for accuracy. Of course some of his 
pronouncements are so palpably false 
that they require no comment. i 
is the article with explanatory and bi 
liographical notes (in heavy type) bY 
the author of the monograph. 


II 
Goncharov writes: 


The school in the USA is experiencing 


es ‘ ss 18 

a severe crisis. The cenerieen PE the 
forced i schools 3? | 

to admit that the build- 


USA are in a neglected state, that t 
ings are unfit, and that teachers at an 
first Opportunity leave for other 
more lucrative work. ; also 
American government officials edv- 
speak of the grievous state of Torn 
cation. Thus, for example, in his me ma 
to Congress on January 7, 1948, acne! 
Wrote: It is a deplorable fact that hidre® 
a rich country as ours millions of oaings 
are deprived of adequate school bu! 5 0: 
or of the needed number of teacher a 
elementary and secondary educatio” 
e stateme 


deral 
ao 
Mars the 


nt 
® This is substantially correct. Th te 
is taken from Truman's appeal for fe 
education. Yet the Pay of teachers 10 ae in 

the condition of the school buildings dard 
United States are well above the Soviet oe not 
In the Soviet Union, moreover, teachers * ous, 
Permitted to move freely to other ati 


«4g for 
Truman made these declaration he 
purely demagogic purposes, bec) om 


: : c fr 
wanted to receive greater aa ished 
the voters. But the elections were of 


: €s 
long ago, and no practical measut 
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the improvement of the conditions of 
the school have been undertaken. The 
government of the USA fails to exhibit 
the same insistence it did, let us say, in 
extending “aid” to the reactionary forces 
of Greece. In his address before a group 
of students on May 21, 1948, Truman 
again was forced to admit the following: 

The financial condition of our public 
school system is a disgrace for the richest 
country in the world.” * 


* This is substantially correct. Truman spoke 
at Girard College. 


_ Facts taken from American publica- 
tions reveal the material and legal posi- 
tion of teachers. In his book entitled 
Discipline, the American writer Gerrett 
writes that “... a person who becomes a 
teacher sinks to a lower social position, 
even if he is a member of a respectable 
family.” In an issue of Educational Maga- 
zine for 1939, one can read the follow- 
ing: “A doctor, a clerk, or a lawyer, 
even if his brains are devoid of a single 
Convolution and are as smooth as glass, is 
Considered a member of a better class. 
But a teacher always experiences a sense 
Of insignificance and humiliation and it is 
Customary to think that the common peo- 
ple are his appropriate sphere.” Robert 
Littell in his article, “Teachers’ Pay— 
A National Disgrace” presents the fol- 
lowin: crying facts: “Michigan is a 
Wealthy state, but pays its teachers 400 
dollars’ a year—less than the wages of 
@ garbage collector . . . In 30 states teach- 
ers’ salaries are considerably lower than 
the Wages of charwomen in state insti- 
tutions,” * 


* The references to Gerrett and Educational 
@gazine could not be traced. 
Robert Littell’s article appeared in the Octo- 
er, 1945, issue of The Reader's Digest. The 
t Tst part of the “quotation” reads as follows in 
€ article: “Flint, Michigan, is a prosperous, 
Progressive American community. Yet it starts 
= School teachers at $400 a year less than it 
arts its garbage collectors.” By eliminating the 
Word “starts” and by placing a dash between 


the words “year” and “less” Goncharov pro- 
foundly changes the meaning of the sentence. 
By making it appear that the teacher in Flint 
receives only $400 a year, he conceals the actual 
rate of pay which at the time averaged $2020 
for elementary school teachers—a rate which 
would seem very high indeed to the Soviet 
teacher. The reader will note also he takes a 
statement meant for a locality and applies it to 
the entire state of Michigan. 

The second half of the “quotation” has the 
following basis in fact: “In some 30 states, 
average teachers’ pay for scrubbing the minds of 
our children is lower than that of the char- 
women who educate the floors of federal office 
buildings.” Here, Goncharov, besides overlook- 
ing an opportunity presented in a rather original 
form of literary expression, converts “federal 
office buildings,” where pay is relatively high, 
into “state institutions,” presumably throughout 


the country. 


The deplorable economic conditions 
of American teachers force them to seek 
additional work, by no means of a peda- 
gogical nature. This of course impairs 
the quality of their teaching. Here is a 
characteristic example. In the city of 
Kevil * (state of Mississippi), Rollins, a 
teacher, was obliged during the summer 
months to sell brushes in order to support 
himself and family. 


* Kevil is presumably the village of Kevil on 
the Mississippi River in western Kentucky. 


The position of women teachers is 
especially hard. And in the elementary 
schools in the USA go per cent of the 
teachers are women, and in the second- 
ary schools more than 60 per cent. The 
condition of American women teachers 
is characterized in the May, 1947, issue 
of the American School Board Journal 
as follows: “Teachers have no right either 
ensions or to maternity leaves.” In 
many places, if marriage does not bar 
the teacher from school, motherhood un- 


conditionally does! * 


to p 


* This “quotation” and statement are derived 
from an article by James Marshall in the May, 
1947, issue of The School Board Journal which 
contains these sentences: “Hundreds of thou- 
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sands of teachers have been and are today em- 
ployed on contracts covering at most a school 
year, receiving wages on a monthly basis. They 
have no tenure, they have no retirement allow- 
ance, they have no leaves for long illness, no 
maternity leaves. In many places if marriage 
does not of itself exclude a woman from teach- 
ing motherhood definitely does.” Here, as else- 
where, Goncharov omits all qualifying expres- 
sions and makes universal a partial condition. 


May Arbuthnot, professor of educa- 
tion at Western Reserve Universit , 
an article, “Teachers Are People,” writes 
that by such an attitude toward the 
teaching profession, society loses many 
valuable people. On the basis of factual 
material the professor asserts that there 
are a great many more nervous disorders 
among women teachers than amon 
women of other professions, “Naturally,” 
writes Arbuthnot, “if a healthy woman 
is deprived of the Opportunity of havin 
a family and of rearing children, if she ig 
deprived of personal life, she cannot have 
healthy nerves, There are many lonely 
Women among teachers, and not from 
personal choice.” The concluding words 
of May Arbuthnot have a bitter ring: 
“Do not forget that teachers are people; 
that they too wish to have families and 
children; that they too want happiness,””* 


* This paragraph is base 
ing in the September, 1 
Education. The title and author, as given by 
Goncharov, are correct, and his Presentation of 
the evidence is somewhat above hij 


serting “that 
more nervous disorders 
among women teachers than among women of 


other professions,” May Arbuthnot actually 
writes as follows: “Some recent studies have 
found teachers, as a group, more neurotic than 
other groups of women. Personally, I have not 
found too much evidence of this, but I do think 
we tend to be an emotionally immature group.” 
The “quotation” beginning with the word “nat- 
urally” does not appear anywhere in the article, 
On the other hand, the author does say: “Teach. 
ers are people—seeking Security, a mate, chil- 
dren, a place in the sun and the general sense 
of well-being we call happiness,” 

The article as a whole is a challenge to 
women teachers to break through their tradi- 


don an article appear- 
945, issue of Childhood 


tion of isolation from the life of the niga 
nity and to betake themselves “to a Pee 
and play—to the golf club or the Little Bn 
to French or Spanish clubs, to choirs or ot 
Tuses, to enterprises where we can Hehehe 
merely as teachers but as human beings.” will 
perhaps,” the writer says, “the community Be 
come to know us, not only as Peter's aaah 
Principal, but as gay, competent, norma 4 
beings.” i 
The Russian reader would scarcely Arbuth- 
from Goncharv’s statement that May ite fe 
not speaks in almost lyrical tones of ge sgh 
wards of teaching.” Among other one there 
says that “ours is the most stable. yon stessing 
can be,” that “the teachers’ tenure is a ge Be? 
we have never half appreciated,” that, ve ebich 
long to an economically favored nD from 
knows security,” and that we should te public 
dawn until dark about the work of a “who 
school teacher in these United naar 
else in the world,” she asks, “is in so sorrow Y 
Position to influence the thinking of Ly re. May 
It is difficult to detect a “bitter ring knew, 
Arbuthnot, moreover, as Goncharov q mar 
he read the article, is both a teacher an 
tied woman! 


gine 


fo 4 > ¥ ioher 
For instructors in schools and fe # 
educational institutions in Oe 
stuffy environment is created. “bow the 
not make one critical remark @ os, This 
ruling clique of financial magne ocat- 
environment became even more et? sii 
ing after June 8, 1949, when veriony 
published a report by twenty rea t 
educators, including’ James Conan ener 
dent of Harvard University, ja Un 
Eisenhower, President of Colum tender” 
versity, William Jansen, Superintell ors, 
of Schools of New York, Leet 

his report bears the pretentious 
American Education and Inter 


ensions, cri 


The authors of the report, ein pe 
cally assert that it is imperative at 
ScIve peace. But the pass ent cll 
rom a hypocritically peaceful be s tht 
cose tone. The report conte sion %, 

Merica is threatened by aggre a bas 
that the threat of war se on 
Psychological _ reorientation » The oe ' 

Merican people as a whole.” | ro 
of American educators, according 


0 
title ° 
nation 
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authors of the report, is to assist the 
American people to answer the question 

not whether we want peace, but rather 
what is tolerable or not tolerable if we 
want peace.” * 


ind American Education and International Ten- 
sions is a most temperate statement of the 
break between East and West” and of the world 
Situation generally. It rejects categorically the 
illusive ‘solution’ of a preventive war” and 
Predicts that the “present pattern of East-West 
tensions will continue indefinitely without 
armed conflict.” Doubtless the item in the re- 
Port that calls forth Goncharov’s wrath is the 
unequivocal statement that “members of the 
Communist Party of the United States should 
not be employed as teachers.” 


Reactionary American educators strive 
to show their loyalty to the masters of 
Wall Street by building the theoretical 
foundations of the American system of 
education. Turned loose on the stage are 
Such hardened bison as the go-year old 
John Dewey, former professor at Colum- 
bia University, George Counts, Profes- 
Sor at the same University, Dean William 
McGucken, of the Catholic School of 
Education in St. Louis, Kilpatrick, Phil- 
lips, and others. They all experience an 
animal fear of the crisis of the capitalist 
system and strive to find the most skilful 
and subtle ways of stupefying the toiling 
Masses. The members of this entire 

Pleiad” of philosophical reactionaries 
have forgotten their former differences 
and are seeking a united platform as a 
basis for the goals and tasks of education. 

P erhaps never as now,” writes the edi- 
tor of Educational Philosophy, Bru- 
bacher, “has the attention of students 
Cf education been so engrossed with 
Problems which perennially concern phi- 
losophy. There are many causes for this, 
chief perhaps being the confusion in 
which we live. Now, as never before, 
€ducation requires a sustained acceptable 
Political ideal.” It appears that the “sus- 
tained political ideal” is the expansionist 
Policy of American monopoly capital.* 


* The volume referred to here is entitled Phi- 
losophies of Education and is Part I of the 
Forty-first Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. It was prepared 
by a committee of eight members appointed in 
1940 and headed by Professor John Brubacher 
of Yale University. In his introduction the 
chairman of the committee states candidly that 
the members “could not even agree as to what 
constitutes a problem in the philosophy of edu- 
cation.” Much less could they agree “on which 
problems should be selected” to be treated by 
the representative of each “selected for com- 
parison in the Yearbook—pragmatism, realism, 
idealism, Aristotelianism, and scholasticism or 
Catholicism.” The book was published in 1943, 
several years before the United States became 
the stronghold of “war-mongers” and the “en- 
emy of all progressive mankind.” It is clear, 
moreover, that American educators have not 
“forgotten their former differences” and are 
not “seeking a united platform as a basis for 


the goals and tasks of education.” 
In his introduction Brubacher attributes the 


confusion of the time to the application of 
“science to education,” the “impact of industrial- 
ism on the schools,” and the “calling in ques- 
tion of a long-accepted political ideal of educa- 
tion.” He does not say that education is in need 
of such an ideal today. He merely says that an 
ideal long accepted is losing its vitality. But this 
does not disturb Goncharov. He converts a 
“long accepted political ideal” into a “sustained 
political ideal” and then proceeds to identify it 
with “the expansionist policy of American 
monopoly capital.” 


Dewey, Counts and others make 
pragmatism as a reactionary philosophy 
the basis of education. Proceeding from 
their theory, they regard education as 
the most important means of adjusting 

outh to life, to conditions of bourgeois 
society. Dewey asserts that pedagogy as 
a science can be built only on philoso- 
phy. Philosophy of education, in his 
opinion, is not a poor relative of general 
philosophy; in the final analysis it is the 
most important aspect of philosophy. 

Hardly anyone will deny that philoso- 

hy plays a tremendous role in the de- 
velopment of any science, and especially 
of education. But what kind of phi- 
losophy? Pragmatic philosophy not only 
does not move education forward, it 
throws education back into the dark 
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epoch of the middle ages and transforms 
it into a handy weapon for enslaving the 
workers of the USA, as well as the work- 
ers of the Marshallized lands. 

Pragmatic philosophy and its represen- 
tatives are most intimately linked to the 
reactionary policy of the ruling groups 
of the USA. Pragmatists have placed 
pedagogy as a science of education in the 
service of imperialism. 

Dewey, Counts and others praise to the 
skies American democracy and reaction- 
ary culture. Counts, for example, asserts 
that American civilization is “unique” 
and “glorious,” and that the USA sup- 
posedly has no feudal past. Counts plainly 
falsifies history, deliberately forgetting 
that slavery flourished in the USA for 
a long time and that race discrimination 
is widely practiced at the present time. 
Survivals of slavery exist everywhere in 
the USA and particularly in the southern 
states. Separate schools for Negroes are 
maintained in 16 states. Negroes gener- 
ally are in much worse circumstances 
than the whites. V. I. Lenin pointed to 
this fact in his time: “. .. The economic 
survivals of slavery in no way differ from 
the survivals of feudalism, and in the 


former slave-owning south of the United 
States these survivals are very strong...” 


(V. 1 Lenin, Works, Vol. XVII, p. 581)* 


* In his Education and the Promise of America 
Counts does speak of the “unique and glorious 
heritage” of the American people. He also says: 
“Although attempts were made to establish 
feudal ideas and institutions in America, these 
attempts were never really successful.” This 
is historically correct. Moreover, he makes no 
attempt to gloze the evils of slavery and its 
consequences, He states explicitly that “during 
the century and a half following the first set. 
tlement a very large proportion of the immi- 
grants were bond servants and Negro slaves.” 
At another point he speaks of “the institution 
of Negro slavery” as “always an occasion for 
apology and always a violation of their (the 
American people’s) deepest professions.” And 
again he writes: “Our treatment of the Negro 
should trouble deeply the slumbers of all who 
profess devotion to democratic or Christian 
principles.” He would agree with Gunnar Myrdal 


ay, 

i a's 
that “the treatment of the Negro is Amenie 
greatest and most conspicuous scandal. 


foe # + _ 

A certain Warren in her article, ” ts 
Teaching of History after the War oa 
for the study of anthropology a 
to understand the peoples of mere ann 
the East in general and in order to p ae 
the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon - os 
over others. Obviously the sad SS 

: ? rice 

Fascist Germany taught the Am 
racists nothing.* 


ned was 


* After much search the Warren es time 


found to be Constance Warren, who e raze 
was President of Sarah Lawrence (0 ogres” 
educational leader long known for her P i 


( i April, 
sive ideas. The article appeared an th gach 
1944, issue of Education under the sain Gon 
ing History in the Post-War Worle. — 


charov’s “summary” is so extraordiner ed it 
the entire paragraph from which he de 
merits publication. Here it is: hake his 
“It is taking two world wars to ar ges : 
torians from their provincialism. Col “he de 
the future must be prepared to imget ssi 
mand for Canadian, Latin Americam, ith 
Near Eastern and Oriental history: 1@ with 
emphasis again on understanding peor im 
whom we will in the future have aan that 
and, I hope, sympathetic dealings, et and 
upon a cataloging of their dynasties: | h pistorY 
diplomatic relations. Closely related oe y nil 
will be the study of anthropology; ae rl 
be in close contact in this shrinking oh 
Peoples in varying stages of develop around! 
with widely varying cultures the Wor ware 


ly OM 
and T hope that we will be more acv't "5 his 
of the need for a better understar  jers.” 0 
type of problem within our own P 


ce: 

Needless to say Constance ‘Warren he Ane!” 
reference whatever in the article to " 
Saxon race.” This is pure fabrication- 

The reactionary forces of eee : 
preach openly war against the dem onl 
countries and threaten them 9°) coyv- 
with the atomic bomb. The jeer I, y 
ants of American monopoly ee pnttict 
spreading slander about thes¢ ail fis 
and their educational institutions s stot 
of all about the USSR and oW% * im? 
of education, conceal their graspind cat 
and give some plausibility t© 
reactionary educational theory: 


jalist 
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Dewey, and others belong entirely among 
the most frantic expansionists and insti- 
gators of war. They shout louder than 
their masters about the necessity of ex- 
tending the influence of the USA 
throughout the world and of carrying 
the American system of education into 
all corners of the globe. 

Counts and Dewey shout about free- 
dom of education, about the independ- 
ence of education from class interests, 
but they themselves share fully and com- 
pletely’ the policy of the reactionary 
groups of the USA and try to carry it 
out. To substantiate the above state- 
ment, let us cite a few passages from an 
article by Counts, entitled “Education 
for a New World,” written during the 
war. Here is what he wrote then: “It is 
in the light of the world situation now 
developing that we must conceive our 
educational program.” 

It would seem that the educational pro- 
gram should be directed in such a way 
as to render maximum assistance in the 
struggle of the United Nations against 
fascist barbarians. But it appears, accord- 
ing to Counts, that the situation is most 
favorable for the establishment of world 
domination of the USA by means of 
force. Counts writes: “The first is the 
question of power. In this respect the 
USA occupies today a unique position in 
the world and in its own history. The 
USA is the most powerful member of 
the United Nations, and, when we win 
the war, the USA will be overwhelm- 
ingly the most powerful nation on the 
earth. Never before have we occuple 
Such an advantageous position, and never 
again will we be in such a position. Now 
is our chance. It can never come again. 

Such is the imperialist language of a 
newly appeared democrat” of educa- 
tion. Counts openly advocates the spread 
of the American system of education 
throughout the entire world by means 
of armed force.* 


* The “quotation” above is taken from Chap- 


ter I of the Sixth Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society, Mobilizing Educational Resources, pub- 
lished in 1943. The sentences quoted are sub- 
stantially correct, but they are placed in a 
context of Goncharov’s own making and several 
sentences are omitted without the inclusion of 
the customary marks of elision, In the chapter 
Counts is arguing for the abandonment of the 
policy of isolation in the post-war world and 
for the assumption on the part of the United 
States of responsibility commensurate with 
American power in building a “lasting peace” 
and applying the “principles of the Atlantic 
Charter to all peoples.” He says nothing what- 
soever that could be interpreted as a call for 
“the establishment of world domination of 
the USA by means of force.” On the contrary, 
he pleads for “the building of a world order in 
which all nations can live in peace and freedom.” 
Also he speaks not of “our chance” but of “our 
opportunity” and “responsibility.” 

The statement that Counts openly advocates 
the spread of the American system of education 
throughout the world by means of “armed force” 
is utterly without foundation. Indeed, the posi- 
tion which he develops in his Education and the 
Promise of America is that education is “always 
a function of a particular civilization at some 
particular time in history,” that it “can never be 
a purely autonomous process, independent of 
time and place and conducted according to its 
own laws,” that it “is as much an integral part 
of a civilization as is an economic or political 


system.” In his view education is not an article 


of export. 


The principles of patriotic education 
are subjected to peculiarly sharp attacks 
by American reactionary educators. 
Counts, Dewey, Phillips and others 
preach cosmopolitanism, pour buckets of 
mud and slander on our school and on 
the schools of the countries of people’s 
democracy because they cultivate in the 

oung love for the motherland. This 
noble feeling is being spat upon by re- 
actionary educators who call patriotic 
education nationalistic. This howling, 
raised by the servants of monopoly capi- 
tal, only proves that American reaction 
js mobilizing all forces for an ideological 

reparation for war to justify its traitor- 
ous activity toward its own country, to- 
ward its own people, utilizing cosmo- 
olitanism as a poisoned weapon in the 
struggle with a new progressive ideol- 
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ogy. Actually, the bourgeoisie cannot 
carry on patriotic education at present. 
Patriotism signifies love of the mother- 
land and a desire to serve her with all 
one’s might. For the sake of narrow and 
mercenary interests the bourgeoisie are 
ready to betray the motherland; they are 
ready to drown in the blood of the peo- 
ple not only their own country but also 
the entire world. The reactionaries are 


putting into practice a genuinely nation- 
alistic and racist education.* 


* Goncharov’s use of the term “cosmopoli- 
tanism” may confuse the American reader. In old 
Russia and in the Soviet Union down to 1948 
the term carried the meaning that it had car- 
ried throughout the western world for centuries. 
In the large four-volume Explanatory Diction- 
ary of the Russian Language, which was pre- 
pared by a group of Russian scholars during the 
years 1935-40 and which was issued without 
revision as late as 1947, “cosmopolitanism” is 
defined as “the views and convictions of a cos- 
mopolite” and “cosmopolite” as “a person who 
does not regard himself as belonging to any na- 
tionality, who regards the entire world as his 
fatherland.” The 1935 edition of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage (Unabridged) is in substantial agreement: 
“Cosmopolite—One at home in every country; 
a citizen of the world; one without national 
prejudices or attachments.” 

So it was until 1948. In that year, following 
the establishment of the republic of Israel, 
there was apparently an upsurge of Jewish na- 
tionalism, many Jews seeking Permission to 
leave their Soviet motherland and join their 
kindred in their ancient home. The Party lead- 
ership responded with a savage attack on “anti- 
patriots” and “homeless cosmopolitans.” Start- 
ing in the field of theatrical criticism, the attack 
moved swiftly through the entire cultural ap- 
paratus, through literature, the drama, scholar- 
ship, and science. The great majority of these 
“cosmopolitans” were Jews. 

ut of this episode emerged a new definition 
of © “cosmopolitanism.” And, utterly fantastic 
and incredible as it may seem, this definition 
appears in the new Dictionary of the Russian 
Language published in 1949. “Cosmopolitanism,” 
as here defined, is “an anti-patriotic bourgeois 
outlook, hypocritically accepting the entire world 
as one’s fatherland, denying the value of na- 
tional culture, and repudiating the idea of de- 
fending one’s fatherland.” Clearly the Ministry 
of Truth portrayed by George Orwell in his 
Nineteen Eighty-Four, which proclaimed “war 


and “ignorance 
ficiency 
iet 


is peace,” “freedom is slavery,’ ‘ 
is strength,” is functioning with smooth e ei 
and extraordinary thoroughness in the re 
Union today. The Central Committee has 
da long and powerful arm. 

as isa as difieult to see just how the ea 
of cosmopolitanism fits into the logic. of eis 
charov’s general assault on the American ee 
cators. His earlier animadversions had we ie 
that they are super-patriots, pec tan 
“glorious heritage,” enamored of the “ ae a 
way of life,” and dedicated to the . aoe 
that way throughout the world—by arme! 


0% 
3 arently © 
One can only say that he was ipsa expecte 


off in 4 


d- 
. . +3 > ibly, accor? 
directions at the same time. Possibly «otic 


who, regardless of nationality, ™ 3 
the Soviet motherland his supreme 


Ul 


«pica 

The article by Goncharov 35 19 at 
of Soviet scholarship. It is 1n ne sres- 
exceptional. It is the inevitable “ i 
sion of the ethics of totalitarianis™ 
the realm of things of the mind. 5 
clearly reminiscent of the writing rhe 
the defenders and protagonists ° Jete 
Nazi regime. It constitutes 4 at 
repudiation of the great humans nd # 
dition of intellectual freedom * son 
common intellectual heritage: tarshiP 
stitutes a degradation of scho ; He 
which, if practiced throughow age 
world, would usher in a new 43° “en 

An explanation of this phenor ple 
is not simple—certainly not as ould 
as many people suppose. ar 
say that Goncharov is merely ae 
That ignorance is a factor 10 ni col" 
tion cannot be denied. There * oviet 
tainly as much ignorance in ae oF 
Union about the United States ™ ovie® 
is in the United States about the nore 
Union, and probably a great ” 
The “iron curtain” works bot - ene 
We are keenly aware of the 1 
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it makes extremely difficult the acquisi- 
tion of trustworthy knowledge about 
life under the Communist dictatorship. 
We are perhaps not so conscious of its 
Consequences for those who dwell be- 
hind it. Goncharov has never experi- 
enced life in a society marked by any 
degree of political liberty or intellec- 
tual freedom. He may easily assume, 
therefore, that the American “bour- 
geoisie” exercise the same control over 
thought in the United States that the 
central organs of the Party exercise in 
the Soviet Union. Yet many of his dis- 
tortions assume the form of outright 
and apparently deliberate fabrications. 
They cannot be explained in terms of 
simple ignorance. 

Others would say that Goncharov is 
blinded and mesmerized by a power- 
ful dogma held with the tenacity of re- 
ligious conviction. Perhaps he looks 
out upon the world through a 
doctrine of historical interpretation, 
through a framework of ideas and im- 
ages, which distorts his vision, even as 
he assumes that it clarifies everything 
and places everything in proper order. 
Tn company with his associates and in 
accordance with official theory, he 
May know beyond peradventure that 
the United States is in the last stage of 
Capitalism and that culture in the last 
Stage of capitalism is “in a state of 
€maciation and depravity.” If he 
knows these things, then as a scholar 
he is under deep obligation to find the 
evidence, since he is certain it is there. 
Indeed, looking through the glasses fur- 
ished by Lenin and Stalin, he may see 
Many things that do not exist. And the 


power of all these factors may be en- 
hanced by the age-long Messianic 
dream of seeing “Russia in 1940 stand- 
ing at the head of the civilized world, 
giving laws to science and art and re- 
ceiving reverent tribute from all en- 
lightened humanity.” It may be en- 
hanced too by that vision of the “ra- 
diant summits of Communism” which 
is the most precious spiritual possession 
of all who march under the banners 
bearing the red star above the hammer 
and sickle. It may be enhanced finally 
by a pure faith in the transcendent wis- 
dom and goodness of Stalin, great 
leader, teacher, and father of the toil- 
ing masses of the entire world, a faith 
that “passeth understanding.” Possibly 
Goncharov walks “by faith, not by 
sight.” 

Yet others would say that Gon- 
charov is merely responding as a “Joyal 
soldier” to the command of his supe- 
riors in the Communist hierarchy, the 
Central Committee of the All-Union 
Communist Party. They would em- 

hasize the point also that this all- 
powerful authority maintains the “iron 
curtain,” enforces ignorance on the en- 
tire Soviet people, formulates Commu- 
nist dogma, and inculcates Communist 
faith. They would argue further that 
the Central Committee, in its unchal- 
lenged wisdom, is responsible for those 
great and sudden shifts in domestic and 
foreign policy which create the enigma 
that is Russia. This position, in the 
writer’s opinion, would seem to con- 
tain the greatest measure of truth. 

Clearly Goncharov’s article is to be 
understood only in the light of a great 
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shift in Soviet foreign policy which 
occurred as the “Great Patriotic War,” 
as the Russians call it, was drawing to 
its triumphant close. To get a measure 
of this shift in the field of the Soviet 
attitude toward us one may turn to the 
Short Soviet Encyclopedia, which was 
published in 1943. A long article an- 
nounces that the United States of 
America is participating with its “vast 
resources” in the “liberating struggle 
of the coalition of democratic states 
against fascist aggression.” It observes 
that “democratic America always took 
a lively interest in the development of 
progressive social thought in Russia,” 
that “very close scientific relations 
exist between the scientists of the USA 
and the USSR,” and that “more than 
one-hundred Soviet Scientists hold 
membership in American scientific so- 
cieties.” Tr proudly proclaims that, “oc. 
Cupying 7.1 per cent of the territory of 
the capitalist world, the USA in 1937 
Contributed 49 per cent 
industrial production of the capitalist 
countries.” And here is the introduc- 


tory paragraph of the section entitled 
“Culture in the USA”: 


of the entire 


“In the sphere of public education 
the USA is one of the most advanced 
countries. The growth of the network 
of mass institutions of public educa- 
tion (primary, secondary, and higher 
schools, libraries, diverse special tech- 
nical institutes and courses) serving the 
various ages and all strata of the popu- 
lation, had begun already in the seven- 
ties of the last century. In contrast 
with a number of the largest coun- 


tries of Europe, the USA has a oe 
school system designed for all oe 
of the population. The mass growth “ 
the American school, opening to- 
pupils the opportunity of a 
from the primary to the secondary ea 
higher schools, is shown in the mage 
in the number of pupils. Thus, oe 
ing the period from 1900 to hae? 
number of pupils in secondary sch nt 
increased from 630,000 to ae 
and in higher schools Lacie - 
leges, and teacher training gee 
during the same period the num rs 
students increased from 284,600 
1,178,000.” 


One would search far in Americ 
educational literature for a finet ichin 
ute in a single paragraph. Yet be ex- 
six years a leading Soviet eee So- 
Pressing the settled policy of eT he 
Viet state, writes a long article on 
School and Pedagogy in the 
the Service of Reaction,” in W 
condemns without qualification erica 
tire enterprise of education in ~~ the 
This, in spite of the fact that in fe 
meantime the development © ding 
American school has been proceé 40x 
at a furious pace. Instead of the 4:7 he 
5°° pupils in high schools ‘2008 in 
1,178,000 students in higher s¢ at oP" 
1930, the figures stand today 90,097 
Proximately 7,000,000 and Kofta 0" 
respectively, In 1947 S. V- catio® 
Soviet Minister of Higher Edu o stu 
boasted that “more than 600,0 ighet 
dents receive instruction” in the 
institutions of the Soviet cy” 

The great gulf between the e 
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Pedia article and the Goncharov ar- 
ticle is clearly the result of action by 
the Party high command. During the 
closing months of the war, perhaps 
from December, 1944, but certainly 
f rom February, 1945, the Central Com- 
mittee made one of those unheralded 
but fateful decisions which the stu- 
dent of Soviet affairs has come to ex- 
pect. It decided to reverse the war- 
time policy of friendly collaboration 
with the Western democracies and to 
revive the policy of revolutionary ag- 
Sression in the spirit of 1917. And this 
called for the rewriting of a good deal 
of history after the fashion made fa- 
mous by George Orwell in his cele- 
brated novel, Nineteen Eighty-Four. 
fig reason for this tragic action on 
pe ae of Stalin and his associates, 
Risers has wrecked for a time the glori- 
San — for world peace aroused at 
—, ape is not difficult to dis- 
- But in order to know the truth 
ie must renounce all wishful think- 
ng and face the fully authenticated 
Teality—the ultimate goal of the So- 
bi high command has not changed 
nas hae revolution and probably will 
: hi hange for many years. That goal 
e overthrow at all costs and by all 
need available of the entire “capi- 
Sean bourgeois,” or non-Soviet 
Said, 4 The leadership, in accordance 
Sarl the teachings of Lenin, moves to- 
| its objective by devious routes, 
and zags, by retreats and ad- 
ne ce by deception and falsehood, 
in NL army moves toward the vanquish- 
; of an enemy. It is always guided by 
Power factors in the situation. 


Even before the war was over the 
members of the Politburo sensed the 
fact that the relative position of the So- 
viets in the world was being vastly 
strengthened by the course of events. 
Their triumphs in the realm of diplo- 
macy were certainly no less brilliant 
than their triumphs on the field of bat- 
tle. They won tremendous victories 
at Teheran and Yalta and in the coun- 
cil chambers of the allied powers. 
When Germany and Japan capitulated 
they found themselves in a situation 
surpassing their fondest dreams of a 
few years before. 

The greatly improved fortunes of 
the Soviet state were proclaimed with 
utter frankness by Andrei Zhdanov, 
second only to Stalin in the Party hier- 
archy, in Poland in September, 1947. 
As leader of the Soviet delegation at 
the meeting for the reconstitution of 
the Comintern under the name of the 
Cominform, he delivered a powerful 
and triumphant speech entitled “On 
the International Situation.” In his 
opening paragraph he stated that the 
war “sharply changed the power re- 
lations between the two systems—the 
socialist and the capitalist—to the ad- 
vantage of socialism.” He then pro- 
ceeded to documentation. In the capi- 
talist camp before the war there were 
“six so-called great imperialist pow- 
ers (Germany, Japan, England, the 
United States, France, and Italy).” 
Three of these “(Germany, Italy, and 
Japan) disappeared as a result of mili- 
tary defeat.” A fourth, France, “was 
weakened and lost her former signifi- 
cance as a great power.” A fifth, Brit- 
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ain, “showed herself to be weak in both 
military and political relations.” Thus 
only one of the six great states in the 
enemy camp remained—the United 
States of America. 

At this same meeting in Poland 
George Malenkov, the man who has 
moved into Zhdanov’s position since 
the latter’s death on August 31, 1948, 
announced calmly: “The wise Stalinist 
foreign policy of the Soviet state both 
before the war and during the war 
enabled us to use correctly the contra- 
dictions within the camp of imperial- 
ism. This was one of the important 
conditions of our victory in the war.” 
And that victory included, not only 
the defeat of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, but also the weakening of both 
France and Britain. It included too the 
extension of Soviet power to the Elbe, 
the establishment of the so-called “peo- 
ple’s democracies” in eastern Europe, 
the recovery with interest of the losses 
suffered by imperial Russia in the 
Russo-Japanese War, the advance of 
Communist Parties in nearly all coun- 
tries, and the spread of a general con- 
dition of economic, political, and moral 
paralysis throughout practically the 
whole of Europe and Asia. By the au- 
tumn of 1945 the “men of the Krem- 
lin” were thoroughly justified in con- 
cluding that history was marching with 
rapid pace at their side. They resolved 
to take full advantage of the opportu- 
nity. And today they hold dominion 
over one-third of the human race. 

The great shift in foreign policy 
called for a powerful ideological offen- 
sive designed to erase the friendly feel- 


ings toward the West aroused by ae 
“coalition of democratic states against 
fascist aggression” and to revive the 
sense of revolutionary destiny which 
inspired the Bolsheviks in tOUy The 
broad outlines of this offensive were 
sketched by Stalin on February Ka 
1946. In a “pre-election a, ie 
“great leader” placed full reppons™” 
for the war on the operation of ee 
talist” institutions and declared that s 
conflict demonstrated the unqualifiet 
superiority of the Soviet order e ia 
the “bourgeois”—of the Soviet ne 
system, of the Soviet political rn 
of the Soviet economic system, ° 
Soviet armed forces. licly 
The offensive was launched pub ae 
on August 14, 1946. On that day ie 
Central Committee of the Party ‘pnt 
the first of a series of clear and . rhe 
resolutions which commanded | ate 
entire intellectual class to partic!P” 
actively in the battle with the road: 
of Communism at home and 4 dat 
The initial resolution was direct? en 
literary «writers and journals 1" . I 
eral and at two writers and cane 
nals in particular. During the wa j 
years similar resolutions were 15" esas 
the fields of the drama, the a 
music, science, and humor. viet 
Known collectively in the logy, 
Union as the “resolutions on ide? ses of 
they all carried the two emp! 1945" 
Stalin’s speech on February % of rhe 
On the one hand, they called net 1 
unbounded glorification of See and 
stitutions, the “new Soviet a he 
the “great Stalinist epoch. lly us 
other, they called for an equ@ 
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bounded denunciation of everything 
“Western” or “bourgeois.” Intellec- 
tuals were ordered “to lash out boldly 
and attack bourgeois culture which is 
in a state of emaciation and deprav- 
ity.” They were advised that “a most 
ferocious ideological struggle between 
two systems, between two world out- 
looks, between two conceptions of the 
future of mankind has been, is being, 
and will be waged in the world.” They 
were told over and over again that 
they were “warriors of Communism” 
in this struggle, standing in the “front 
line of fire.’ “Art for art’s sake,” 

beauty for beauty’s sake,” and “bour- 
geois objectivism” were condemned in 
most scathing terms. A humorist was 
warned that “his humor over the radio 
is nothing more than laughter for 
laughter’s sake.” Even the clowns of 
the circus were commanded to direct 
their art to the support of the new 
Party policy. 

These resolutions were accompanied 
by the strengthening of the “iron cur- 
tain” and the reduction of communica- 
tion with the West to the lowest point 
since the revolution. The peoples of 


the Soviet Union can catch only the 
faintest echoes of the voices of the 
free world. Behind the ever watchful 
cordon of the political police, within 
this vast intellectual desert where the 
bright promises of international social- 
ism lie buried, all the resources of in- 
dustrial society for the molding of the 
mind are being directed toward the 
building of two great myths—one 
about the Soviet Union, the other 
about the West and particularly about 
the United States. It is in this general 
framework that Goncharov’s article 
can be understood. And the American 
reader should know that it is not the 
article of a free man or an independent 
scholar. On the contrary, it is an ex- 
pression of the policy of the Soviet 
state, from which no deviation is tol- 
Men lie, to be sure, in all socie- 
Soviet Union falsification, 
js monolithic. 


erated. 
ties. In the 
like everything else, 
There, scholarship, the last hope of 


truth, has become @ naked political 


weapon. In its historic sense, therefore, 


scholarship is dead. 
Nineteen Eighty 


you think! 


-Four is closer than 


Let’s Do Something About Family 


Competence 


Abstract of a Report by the Family Competence Committee of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council 


AMILY competence education is 
gem training of our young people 
so that they have greater developed 
potential for making stable, well-man- 
aged, happy homes. The quality of 
home life is universally recognized as 
being significantly related to the na- 
tional welfare, the achievement of high 
moral principles in public and private 
life, and mental and physical good 
health. In view of its contribution to 
the well-being of both mankind as a 
whole and individuals, better family 
life cannot be evaded as a basic objec- 
tive of every group or agency devoted 
to the general welfare of people. We 
believe in the power of education to 
develop competencies in broader fields 
than spelling or Latin syntax. If our 
belief is well-founded, a contribution 
of schools to the welfare of the group 
and the person should be a share in 
increasing the competence of people to 
live, play, and work as a cohesive, suc- 
cessful, self-nourishing family unit. 

Schools can assist in the development 
of family competence by Continuing to 
teach, and teaching even better, some 
of the things which they have been 
doing for some time—meal 


planning, 
home decoration, wardrobe 


selection, 


budgeting, and consumer a 
for example. They can reach ee 
out into the important fields of hu ‘i 
relations and understanding, er 
skill in homemaking, caring for be 1 ee 
grandfather, family recreationa 
and so on. si0- 
Matters of sex education and par a 
logical development cannot be - put 
Place in this kind of education, t 
they should not be conceived of ence 
salient aspect of a family cone 
program. It is a serious mistake = edu- 
family competence education rei is 
cation.” Training for family ae: 
related to sex education in the athe- 
way that a comprehensive ~ mial 
matics course is related to the aed as- 
theorem. Furthermore, approp ee 
Pects of sex education should be i jnt? 
when and where they naturally ™° 1 
the whole educational poe gs, OF 
elementary school, the biology © “ ras 
the physical education Oe ae 
just as much responsibility as the 
living course for social hygiene. «, not 
Family competence education — 
for girls alone nor for only we cok 
are not bright enough to take M° | 44 
lege Preparatory course. Every 


ds 
nee 
or adolescent in our schools 
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whatever the schools can add to his 
equipment as a family member, with all 
due regard to whatever advantages he 
may have from his natural personal en- 
dowment, his home training, and the 
teachings of his church. 


ORGANIZATION FOR TEACHING 
FAMILY COMPETENCE 


Examination of many bulletins and 
an analysis of results of a question- 
naire sent out by members of The 
Family Competence Committee re- 
vealed the two most frequently used 
patterns for teaching Family Living 
in secondary schools throughout the 
Country to be: (1) the single course, 
(2) the cross-departmental pattern, 
which is frequently incidental and un- 
Coordinated teachings in various sub- 
ject areas, 


The Single Course Pattern 


In the single course pattern, time is 
Set aside at some period in the four- 
year curriculum, usually in the senior 
year, for a required term's work in 
Family Living. Schools place this 
Course in the student’s last year, ap- 
. ne believing that the relative ma- 
irs of the pupils will contribute to 

© understanding and enhance the 
Value they will derive from this area 
ot training. It is advisable to remember, 
Owever, that this arrangement makes 
No provision for those who drop out 
Pie before the senior year, and 
to recognize the fact that adoles- 
ae are facing significant problems 
ta amily adjustment and could cer- 
inly benefit now and later from 1n- 


struction during their whole school life. 
Moreover, placing the course earlier in 
the curriculum might reduce to some 
extent opposition based on concern 
over the displacement of college pre- 
paratory subjects. The fitness of the 
student, judged by his maturity of at- 
titude, is probably the most important 
factor to be considered in determining 
the exact time for inclusion of family- 
life teaching in the curriculum. 

In setting up the single course, two 
general forms of organization are typi- 
cally followed. The first secures a spe- 
cialist who organizes and teaches the 
course in Family Living. The second 
pattern draws on personnel from vari- 
ous subject areas, with the responsi- 
bility for planning and coordination 
centered in one person. 

If the instruction in a course in Fam- 
ily Living is to be done entirely by one 
teacher, obviously extreme care should 
be taken to select one whose person- 
ality, experience, and training have 
qualified him for the work. Two ad- 
vantages are apparent from this kind 
of organization if the teacher is care- 
fully chosen. The teacher's enthusiasm 
and ability as a specialist are likely to. 
activate the students, thus insuring the 
success of the course. Centering re- 
sponsibility in one person will assure 
at least a degree of accomplishment. 

There are admitted drawbacks to 
this approach. Since the teacher in this 
situation occupies such a key position, 
if one of the desired caliber is not avail- 
able, the course may have to be delayed 
in opening or, perhaps worse, be given 
by an instructor who lacks the neces- 
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sary training, experience, and enthu- 
siasm. Moreover, once the satisfactory 
teacher is found, he may not remain 
available. If the course has been too 
closely built around one person, its 
continuance at the same level of effec- 
tiveness is always in jeopardy. In addi- 
tion, it is desirable that the entire fac- 
ulty of a school should be convinced 
of the need of such a course, interested 
in its success, and generally act as 
staunch supporters of the adaptation. 
If the course is centered in one person, 
the faculty may tend to be indifferent, 
or even alienated. The fact that the 


from traditional departments, This plan 
of organization calls on several depart- 
ments: art, science, English, guidance, 
health education, accounting, social 
studies, etc., to contribute to the Fam- 
ily Living course, placing the general 
management of it in the hands of one 
competent person who assumes respon- 
sibility for working out and directing 
a program which can best utilize the 
services of teachers from other fields, 
Many people are involved, and inter- 
est in the course is heightened through- 
out the school. While this method may 
sacrifice something in not Providing 
the ideal teaching Personality as the 
focal point, the Possible loss should 


not be exaggerated. The personal in- 
fluence of a teacher is an intangible 
factor, measurable only by his impact 
on individual students whose esa 
may not agree with the judgment . 
the teacher's colleagues. An sae 
advantage to be gained is the — 
ity of increasing the number of aa 
who take part in the teaching. Such : 
move will tend to interest more boy: 
in the courses. . urse, 
Programming for a single co het 
whether it is taught by a single ree 
or cooperatively, presents indiv! It 
difficulties for each ad 
would seem, therefore, that each nl 
Must establish a formula throug” 
study of its own possibilities. 
In the development of 
work, a specific allotment 0 cot 
should be granted for planning; new 
sulting, conferring, seeking out This 
materials and resources, and so en 0 
applies strongly to the eee d 
Family Living courses, which blis he 
draw Upon many of the esta mor 
fields of specialization and e ance 
of the community. In those Mode 
where a number of teachers 17 must 
tion will be used, adequate time 
be allowed for conferences. _ 
Since the teaching of Family no 
is likely to be a controversial 8 rob 
tion, and since the selection ae en 
lems and topics for class study ia i 
to wide discretion, it would see rane’ 
Portant that administrative asst ou? 
be given to form a lay eet ee for 
tO assist in setting up objec ortant 
the course. It is extremely MP e bY 
that a deliberate effort be ™4 


Ww 
any ng 
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administrators and all others concerned 
to remove the narrow label ‘“‘sex educa- 
tion” from this area of study. 

Appropriate quarters for housing 
these classes are valuable but not es- 
sential. Ideal settings are comfortable, 
informal, and homelike, and, like class- 
rooms for most subjects, should have 
movable and adaptable furniture. 

Just as English may justifiably be 
Tequired for all students, since all use 
and will use this language in commu- 
Mcation, so Family Living education 
should be required for all, since almost 
all are and will be members of family 
units of some kind. That being the 
Case, the administrator cannot simply 
add Family Living to the school’s of- 
ferings. He must make positive provi- 
Sion for it in every child’s schedule. It 
Is more than an additive step, it is a se- 
lection of this course as an important 
school experience. 

Research indicates that biological re- 
lationships are not nearly so impor- 
tant as many other items in determin- 
Ing the success or failure of a marriage. 
Therefore, it would seem advisable to 
be sure that such things as simple psy- 
chology, consumer education, budget- 
Ing, family recreation, and so forth 
have their place in the course. These 
atter items can best be taught to co- 
paueational groups, where interaction 

tween the points of view of boys 
and girls may have free play. Follow- 
ing this line of reasoning is the recom- 
Mendation that F amily Living classes 
© scheduled with boys and girls to- 
Sether, with provision to divide them 
Y sexes when it is obviously desirable 


to do so. This would likely be neces- 
sary very infrequently if the merits of 
joint or separate study are thought 
through for each topic to be studied. 

Materials for teaching this subject 
will not be best supplied by finding 
a textbook and putting one in the hand 
of every child. There is a wealth of 
material in printed form in books, pe- 
riodicals, and pamphlets. An ample 
budget should be provided for a class- 
room library, films, and trips into the 
business and sociological life of the 
community. Problems of scheduling 
that arise from making the commu- 
nity the classroom should not be min- 
imized, but administration and teach- 
ers together can provide devices for 


overcoming them. 


The Cross-Departmental Pattern 


In all schools, skills related to better 
family living are taught. In too many 
schools these things are taught with- 
out focus and out of functional con- 
text. If this procedure is followed, that 
is, leaving subject matter significant 
to family competence 10 whatever 
places in the traditional high school 
subject matter matrix it happens to fall, 
the need is certainly strong to coordi- 
nate this material to be sure that there 
is a balanced and realistic program for 
every child. It is too important to leave 
to chance alone, but unfortunately 
the facts show that too many schools 
do just that. 

An inventory of what is being done 
in various places in the school should 
be a first step toward a deliberately 
organized and conscious cross-depart- 
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mental, decentralized program. It is 
logical that the school planning to do 
something more about family compe- 
tence education should take stock of 
what it is now doing. Such a school 
has need for specific information as to 
what phases of family competence edu- 
cation are being treated adequately or 
inadequately in the various subject mat- 
ter fields. A checklist was developed 
to assist in performing this necessary 
inventory. It should be emphasized 
that this form is not an evaluation de- 
vice for either the teacher or the 
school. 

The Major headings of this check- 
list * are as follows: 


~ 


- Personal Relationships 
- Consumer Education—Getting the 
Most for Your Money 
- Health and Home Nursing 
. First Aid and Safety 
Marriage 
- Home Management 
- Nutrition 
- Selection of Clo 
Wardrobe 
9. Good Grooming 
10. The Worthy Use of Leisure 
t1. Child Development 
12. Citizenship Responsibili 
13. Moral and Spiritual Standards 


A Suggested Program 


Theoretically, an ideal situation 


*The complete checklist appears in the 
mimeographed MSSC Teport “Let’s Do Some- 
thing About Family Competence.” Ir presents 
ninety-three items, which each teacher checks 
to indicate how well the needs in the area are 
being met. The committee suggests that the 
teacher reports be combined into subject-de- 
partment reports, so that a final tabulation for 
the entire school may be made. 
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would be one where the skills and un- 
derstandings for successful family - 
ing would be part of a eae 
ganized core program. Un a # 
very few instances of this can bx 
found. Certainly this matter : = 
pressing to wait until the _ , ra 
ondary school can be thoroughl} 
organized. 

To be realistic, it is suggested bet 
a good situation would be one in W a 
either form of the single are 
quired in addition to a — ee 
plan of highlighting —— pe 
pects of family life instruction : ee 
tain spots in every subject area 
ondary school education. 


; or 4 
CREATION OR EXTENSION 


PROGRAM IN FAMILY COM 
PETENCE EDUCATION, ved 
Whatever optimism may be thing §8 
from the knowledge that mene 5 i 
being done in most of our = n fam 
regard to increased oe fe be 
ily competence education ve 
tempered by awareness ¢ ought 
schools indeed have carefully ¢ 


di 


és coor 
through comprehensive oe for al 
nated programs in this fie nee 


Secondary school youth. the ee 
for action by our schools 3 ra 0 
Ways: (1) extension of the p = of 
include all high school en co" 
as well as girls, college gwen nts; 2) 
dents as well as general stu 5 0 ch 
greater coordination and for nate 
incidental family eornpenent bling 
that may be found in many €5 crea 
high school subject fields; (3) rm od! 
of ad hoc courses in family i 
cation. 
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Certain preliminary steps should be 
taken in preparation for a school-wide 
program. A number of local condition- 
ers exist that have a great deal of in- 
fluence on the kind of program that 
may be considered realistically. Com- 
munity awareness of need and accept- 
ance of a particular program must be 
deliberately cultivated. The experience 
of others should be drawn upon in the 
Selection of teachers of family compe- 
tence, in securing approval by state 
agencies, in the processes of develop- 
Ing a course of study, and so on. 

As a guide to the things that should 


a2) Vocational, educational 
b) Social, recreational 
¢) Religious, ethical 
d) Health, welfare 

2. Community mores, stand- 
ards, customs 

3- Community, national, racial, 
and religious patterns 


E. Personal interviews and ques- 


tionnaires 

1. Guidance records 

2. Special interviews 

3. Opinion surveys of parents, 
pupils, teachers, commu- 
nity-at-large 


F. Record of specific requests by 


students or adults 


be considered in developing a com- II. Consideration of conditioners of 
prehensive program in family living action 


education, the committee developed A. Community factors as revealed 
the outline-check list which follows. 


AN OUTLINE-CHECK LIST FOR 
THE CREATION OR EXTENSION 
OF A PROGRAM OF FAMILY 
COMPETENCE EDUCATION 


I. Consideration of needs and inter- 
ests of boys and girls with regard 
to personal backgrounds, experi- 
ences, aptitudes, potentials, felt 
i religion, etc., by means 
or: 


A. Tests of abilities, aptitudes, in- 
terests, personality, etc. 

B. Observations 
1. Classroom 
2. Conferences 
3. Home visits 

C. Study of cumulative pupil rec- 
cords and follow-up surveys 1n 
which the well-adjusted as well 
as the maladjusted are consid- 
ered 

D. Survey of: 
1. Community facilities and 

opportunities 


by steps taken as indicated 

above with reference to: 

1. General attitude toward 
school innovations 

2. Specific attitude toward 
family living education 

3. Organized groups holding 
definite pertinent opinions 

4. Specific needs within family 
competence education 

5. Ability and willingness to 
provide adequate financial 


support 


B. Administrative and instruc- 


tional staffs 

. Understanding of need and 
purposes 

2. Interest in and support for 
the undertaking 

3. Willingness to provide con- 
tinuing constructive guid- 
dance and material assis- 
tance 


™ 


C. Pupils 


1. Felt needs 
2. Interests 
3. School attitudes 
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IV. 


H. “Unmet needs 
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D. The school program 
1. How adaptable to change 
has it been? 
2. What is being done now 
in reference to family com- 
petence education? 


Some community groups that 
should be drawn in at the planning 
stage (Awareness and approval of 
Board of Education is axiomatic.) 
Parent-Teacher Organizations 
School advisory council or 


other school-centered groups 
. Welfare agencies 

. Service organizations 

. Social organizations 

- Business and professional or- 
ganizations 

Employers’ groups 

. Labor organizations 

- Church groups 

- Taxpayers’ organizations 

. Veterans’ organizations 

- Youth organizations 


PALO ss00Q WP 


Techniques that may be used to 


develop community understanding 
and receptiveness 


A. Speakers at meetings of school- 
centered and non-school groups 
Constructive publicit 


B. 

C. Study groups—adult educa- 

tion 

D. Formally organized advisory 

and planning committee 

E. “Open house” or other Ways to 
encourage school visitation 

F. Definite efforts to secure un- 
derstanding and enthusiasm for 
the idea on the part of students 

G. Participation of local people 
with special competencies in 
the planning and execution of 
the program 

conference,” 

where the question is broad] 

discussed by a large number 

of lay people 


- ne 
VIL Selecting the teacher jrabl 


I. Openness in reporting to 
public by every device oe 
able every step taken or pi@ 
made 


V. Drafting a program 


The general program in per 
competence education shoulc no 
sider the best pattern of orga oe 
tion locally for teaching oo 
terial, proper grade or age Psion 
ment of specific parts, ae nily 
for individual counseling on ne 4 
problems, objectives, and ane 
emphasis of the whole pr opel 
and its component parts, Fesired 
physical setting for ponerns 
classroom atmosphere, nee! ae 
plies and equipment, sta 


: : costs: 

and realistic consideration of pales 
5: ogt 

; eral prop” 

A. Setting up a gen Peompe 


for teaching gas Se 
tence which will const 
1. Pupils’ needs he 
2. Community and ot 
ditioners able of 
railab 
3. Best knowledge av aren 
how family comP 
should be taught ' gchoo!s 
4. Experience of one fi- 
5. The local progrant ati n 
nance, and plant Sit" 
B. By means of: 
1. Staff-communit 
ticipation ; 
as s rt! 
2. Utilization of pe 
the staff and in th 


nity ° 


r cone 


y-pupil a 


ness sl 
mmu 


sonal characteristics Course a 

any teacher would, © Ae reac 

even more important rhs reach h 

of family competence. nige 
és | meet © ef 

should, specifically, wing g 

percentage of the follo 

eral criteria.) 

A. Mental well-being 

1. Maturity 


Vii. 
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a) Social 
b) Emotional 
2. Enjoyment of work 
3. Objective friendliness 
Physical well-being 
. Professional adjustment 
1. Sincere belief in value of the 
tee 
apport with children and 
adolescents 
3. Sympathetic understanding 
of people in general 
Personal adaptability 
Sound code of ethics 
Capable of leadership 
through inspiration rather 
than domination 
D. Background and experience 
1. Extensive and varied cul- 
tural and professional ex- 
perience and training with 
emphasis on: 
a) Child and adolescent de- 
velopment 
b) Family living education 
2. Evidences of professional 
growth in service 
3. Successful non-school ex- 
perience with children 
4. Broad experience with peo- 
ple 
E. Personal appearance 
1. Cleanliness and grooming 
2. Taste 
3. Suitability 


F. Wholesome personal character 


or 


ane 


Acceptance by colleges and post- 
secondary schools 


The Blockbuster Group of the 
MSSC is working on the problems 
of securing acceptance of a pro 
gram for college admissions that 
would give high schools freedom 
to establish courses to meet the 
needs of students as they see them. 
The Eight-Year Study demon- 
strated that realistic high school 
courses resulted in greater college 
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success than the traditional pattern 
of subjects. The Michigan Agree- 
ment demonstrates that it is possi- 
ble to secure regional agreements 
that will free high schools from 
curricular domination by colleges. 
The Blockbuster study has shown 
that courses in Family Living have 
been instituted for all students in 
half of the Council schools either 
by specific approval of colleges or 
by “bootlegging.” 


VIII. Approval by State Department of 
Education 
Study of State Department regula- 
tions has shown that no school 
should stop thinking about estab- 
lishing Family Competence courses 
for all students because of fear of 
State Department obstacles. The 
Committee feels, however, that not 
only the approval but the encour- 
agement of the State Departments 
is called for in this important area. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
estions for fol- 


Among other suggest 
mittee on Fam- 


low-up work, the Com 
ily Competence recommends that: 
1. Standards or a set of measures be 
developed to assist in determining the 
effectiveness of family life education 
especially in schools where 
integrated. 
be given to the 
cement and in- 
o family com- 


programs, 
the program Is 

>. Further study 
problem of grade pla 
tegration as related t 


petence education. 
3. The means of implementing fam- 


ily life education programs be explored 
in such areas as the contributions to 
be made by teachers colleges, state de- 
partments, and local organizations, 
for example, education committee of 
local clubs or service organizations. 
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i isi indivi eling on 
4. Further consideration be given vision for, individual counseling 
to the problem of how responsibilities family problems. 


e 
; : to secur 
may be distributed among various ex- 6. Devices be a re 
isting subject-departments and how public understanding o wee ond HE 
to coordinate this dispersed effort. family competence educati 


meet 
i i i Vi ing i } hools to m 
5. An inquiry be made into the need work being done in the sc 


for, and the best way to handle pro- 


the need. 
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Doctor of Education Project Reports 


Frances A. Stott. A Plan for a Pro- 
gram of Dental Health Instruction, 
Service, and Treatment for the School 
Children of Nassau County, New 
York.* 


This project suggests a workable and 
practical plan to insure dental health for the 
school children of Nassau County, New 
York; and provides a pattern for other 
county dental health programs. 

The procedure followed was: (1) to ex- 
plain dental disease as a major health prob- 
lem of the American people; (2) to analyze, 
through extensive and selective reading, ex- 
isting dental health programs; (3) to trace, 
through historic documents, reports, and 
records, the growth and development of 
Nassau County in relation to the schools; 
(4) to analyze and interpret, through origi- 
nal research, the existing dental health pro- 
grams in the county; (5) to draw con- 
clusions, based on accepted educational prac- 
tices, regarding the efficacy of present pro- 
grams; (6) to propose a plan that would 
meet the needs of all school children, within 
the financial limitations of school income. 

The writer summarized and evaluated lit- 
erature on dental disease as it affects the gen- 
eral health and future welfare of children. 
Seventeen state programs were surveyed and 
tabulated. The information was obtained 
from State Boards of Education, State 

Boards of Health, voluntary and official 
agencies, and personal interviews with 
school and department of health officials. 
Investigation revealed little written infor- 
mation concerning dental health programs 


*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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in Nassau County. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to do original research in order to as- 
certain the facts. Statistics compiled on the 
tax income of all school districts in the 
county supplied information about oo 
wealth of the county. The cost of ne 
health services and the per-pupil ratio “4 
medical inspection, nursing services, an¢ 
dental health services, tabulated and a 
marized, provided cost figures for the ao 
programs in the schools and the relativ 
amounts spent for dental health. . 
In order to evaluate the existing progtas 
in the county, a meeting was arranged a 
dental hygiene teachers working in © 
schools. By using an appraisal form, a - 
sampling of programs in various TP a 
communities was obtained. Visits <o OE 
schools provided firsthand information 
policies and procedures. : 
The project revealed that there is 
variety of dental health programs . 
schools, that these programs have Bech 
without adequate planning, ee 
few exceptions they are ineffective. ty 
is one dentist to 170 children in the acti 
yet a large number of children lack cane 
dental care. There are sufficient ee 
school money, available personnel, ae at 
fessional services to provide optimal ntys 
health for all the children of Nassau Sites 
if equitable distribution of existing on un- 
is obtained. There is a need for mutua ors: 
derstanding among school administra ic. 
county health officials, and dentists Preibili 
ing in the county, regarding the respons vide 
ties each must assume in order to anes 
adequate dental health instruction, ST 
and treatment for school children. ide 
The schools must be willing to oe el, 
sufficient funds, well-qualified per 


good 


a wide 
in the 


wt 


gs 
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and adequate quarters for a good dental 
health program. Local dentists should pro- 
vide sufficient dental care to meet the needs 
of all children. Parents should assume the 
responsibility of obtaining dental care for 
their children, aided by welfare agencies 
where financial aid is needed. : 
School administrators are aware of the 
Poor distribution of dental care facilities in 
the county. They need better cooperation 
from the county health department and the 
on. he society in solving the dental 
deat te st The success of the proposed 
te a. th plan will depend on attacking 
i F em at its source, namely, during 
¢ preschool years. This phase of the pro- 
Sram should be under the guidance of the 
oa me authorities. Parents need guid- 
beans — education in obtaining good dental 
Hite early dental care, so that 
a a will enter school without cumula- 
ntal defects. 
“ee teachers with educational 
ke have a equal to those of grade teach- 
re ari been suggested as the best type of 
ator to conduct health programs in the 
schools. 
The community as a whole must accept 
the dental health program as a part of the 
Sigel scheme, offering assistance to 
ea Te through participation in activi- 
ee will provide further benefits to 
n in obtaining dental health. 


Grorce V. Hatt. Developing the Basic 


Skills.* 


_ a author’s major purpose in this pro- 
cratic a to demonstrate ability in demo- 
ine, by serving as the sec” 
asc coordinator of a highly selected 
idlicgh, 7 of teachers and principals from 
ied of the Metropolitan School Study 

itissonl Other purposes were to gain ad- 

grou insight into how the democratic 
admnini Process can contribute to effective 
or j ‘stration of schools and to methods 

proving the educational program. 

Vise a pose of the committee was to Tre 
indow I, “Teaching the Basic Skills, 


21 


wo 


of What Schools Can Do, which was pub- 
lished by the Council in 1944. 

During the school year 1948-49 the entire 
committee held eight full-day meetings. 
Four other meetings of small groups aware: 
held to do specific assignments. In 1947-48 
the teachers of all the Council schools had 
reported on cards those practices which they 
were using that they considered to be better 
than those reported in What Schools Can 
Do. More than 600 better practices were re- 
ported for Teaching the Basic Skills. The 
Window I Committee evaluated the prac- 
tices reported, visited schools to discover 
additional good practices, and organized all 
materials to be interesting and helpful to 
both teachers and parents. The product of 
the committee work was a mimeographed 
report to the Council entitled Developing 
the Basic Skills. The secretary of the com- 
mittee served as general assistant and co- 
ordinator. He also served as the group ob- 
server and guide and as a resource person 
for some phases of group discussion. Special 
care was exercised to avoid the assumption 
of status leadership that might have limited 
the offering of creative ideas by all members 


of the group. 

The following conc 
from this experience: 

1. The members of a committee should 
be selected for their interest in the work to 
be done and for the competence they have 
demonstrated. 

2. A functioning committee needs the as- 
tary or coordinator with a 
background who has ade- 
he work of the 


Jusions were reached 


sistance of a secre 


broad educational 


quate time to devote to t 


committee. 

. One or more 
tee should understand an 
democratic group process. 

_ The committee members should be 


freed of other duties so that they can devote 
o the special work they are 


members of the commit- 
d be skilled in the 


their abilities t 
undertaking. 

5. Adequate c 
if the group is to be effective. 

6. The committee would be most effec- 


lerical assistance is needed 
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tive if the first three or four meetings were 
spaced about a month apart but the later 
meetings were held at briefer intervals. 

7. The use of small subgroups for much 
of the committee work is important to in- 
sure both creative work and efficiency. 

g. A committee of teachers will be more 
creative and effective if it operates without 
the supervision of a person holding a recog- 
nized superior position. 


H. Crark Huser. Science Materials 
for Elementary Schools.* 


This study is concerned with the role of 
concrete teaching materials in science classes 
in elementary schools. In Part I certain com- 
monly accepted principles of psychology 
and education are documented and con- 
sidered in their application to the problems 
involved in obtaining and using concrete 
materials, Part II consists of three surveys 
suggestive of possible applications for the 
general principles outlined in Part I. 

To determine what problems involving 
concrete teaching materials certain teachers 
consider vital in their own circumstances, 
60 teachers in Central Connecticut were 
interviewed. These teachers were selected 
from 39 schools in 29 cities, villages, and 
rural areas. 

To determine what concrete teaching ma- 
terials are recommended for use in the 
science instruction of elementary schools, 
children’s textbooks, state syllabi, and the 
professional literature were surveyed and 
the various recommendations recorded in 
tabular form. A list of 133 items was ob- 
tained, each item recommended by at least 
3 of the 25 sources used. 

Six types of stores were surveyed, three of 
each type, to determine possible sources of 
the commercial materials recommended. 
The tabulated results indicate where each 
item may be obtained. 

All the teachers interviewed teach science 
as a part of their classroom work, and con- 
sider science appropriate for elementary 
schools. A lack of concrete teaching ma- 
terials was the problem most frequently re- 


ported, 38 per cent having to purchase their 
own materials or do without. A consider- 
able amount of science was taught by the 
teachers interviewed, yet few concrete ma- 
terials were used for instruction. A limited 
number of excursions were conducted, and 
good use was made of children’s contribu- 
tions. More materials would be used, the 
responses indicate, if they were available. 
Apparently, commercial materials are fre- 
quently more difficult to obtain than reason- 
able economy would justify, yet some 
teachers report that needed items can be 
obtained upon request, and it is obvious that 
greater use could be made of local resources. 
This study emphasizes the necessity © 
using concrete teaching materials in science 
instruction and suggests ways of obtaining 
materials—some at no cost, others to be pul 
chased. Though the materials of instruction 
are not the science program, they are an ine 
tegral part of it and one upon which the 
effectiveness of instruction may hinge. 


Ratpu Seer Owines. The Thomastod 
Public School System.* 


If a school system is to be reorganized, : 
is essential that a plan be prepared ye | 
will serve as a guide or blueprint. This s™ y 
is a plan for the reorganization of the r a 
ministrative and fiscal organization of ca 
Thomaston Public Schools. The plan 60? 
cerns the schools of the contiguous ane 
of Thomaston, Silvertown, and East 
Thomaston, Georgia. Is 

The background of the towns and en 
and the present administrative and — 
organization are described, pointing up ‘of 
problems which necessitate reorganizar 
toward a more efficient and effective © re: 
cational system. Briefly, these problems eon 

1. Lack of unity because the cities ‘ne 
grown rapidly and the schools have J 
together with no consistent of long ray 
plan, but rather an arrangement of yé 
agreements. 

2. Lack of public participation 
lection of members of the board of © 
tion, which is self-perpetuating, is sel 


in the 8 
duc* 
ected 
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according to religion, and is from the city 
of Thomaston (other cities have boards that 
consist of specified mill officials with no rep- 
resentation by the patrons). 

3- Unpredictable local financial support 
from four distinct units—the city council, 
the mill officials of the two company towns, 
and the county board of education. 

+ Fiscal dependence due to a tax limita- 
tion of 5 mills in Thomaston. 

5. Complicated and tardy budget ap- 
proval (first, by the Thomaston board, 
and then by the city council, county board, 
and the corporation officials of the two 
company towns). 

6. Confusion caused by the absence of a 
Set of rules and regulations for the board of 
education. 

7. Constant agitation for change on the 
part of the public, which creates an un- 
healthy attitude toward the schools and 
Contributes to a faulty educational program. 

Public understanding of the problems and 
the need for reorganization as well as public 
Participation in the planning is essential. 
Ways and means of arousing interest in and 
understanding of change are matters of con- 
cern. Group action by lay people and the 


latent power of symbiotic groups are used. 
Principles underlying the reasons for 
change along with the policies to be used 
are presented, Current practices and gen- 
erally accepted principles are given con- 
sideration in the plan. An evaluation of the 
changes suggested is made. Reasons for 
other changes not being made are given, pos- 
sibilities of immediate or deferred changes 
are determined, limitations and problems 
connected with the plan are considered. 
The study calls for: amendment of the 
city charters to achieve a legal school dis- 
trict; election of board members by the pub- 
lic of the three cities; payment of the same 
tax rate by all cities for local support; ap- 
proval of the budget by the patrons and tax- 
payers; elimination of the tax limitation to 
remove the fiscal dependence of the board 
on the city council; and development of a 
healthy educational climate by the removal 
of conditions which provoke public agita- 
tion. 
It is believed that the use of this plan will 
result in a better school system and will 
furnish better opportunity for a healthy 
educational program for the children and 


youth of the three cities. 
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Office of the President 


In a New York City Civil Defense Week 
message to the staff and students of the Col- 
lege, President William F. Russell declared 
that he is “inclined to believe there is less 
chance of any member of Teachers College 
receiving personal injury from an atomic 
attack than from daily crossing of Amster- 
dam Avenue.” 

He noted that the college buildings are 
located in a “huge natural fortress protected 
on three sides by massive walls of solid rock 
—Morningside Heights sheltering us to the 
south, the Palisades to the west, and Wash- 
ington Heights to the north.” 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Firry school administrators from twenty- 
nine states attended a conference on “Life 
Adjustment Education and High School 
Curriculum Improvement” on February 8 
and 9. The sponsors of the meeting were the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals and the Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion Commission, The purpose of the con- 
ference was to accelerate existing high 
school programs in life adjustment educa- 
tion and spread the movement to new states 
and local areas. Professor Will French 
helped arrange the conference. 


AccorbINnG to an announcement by Profes- 
sor Daniel R. Davies, commissioners of ed- 
ucation of eight eastern states will work 
with the Cooperative Project in Educational 


Administration to improve the preparatiol 
of administrators for their schools. This wa 
agreed at a conference on January 18. Th 
eight states represented at the conferenc' 
were Connecticut, Delaware, Marylan¢ 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 


On February 12, at the Commodore Hote 
Professor Will French gave a talk on hig! 
schools in the present danger in relation ¢ 
the draft. The occasion was a meeting of th 
National Association of Secondary-Scho" 
Principals. 


GUIDANCE 


Unper the supervision of Dr. Gord 
Derner, Teachers College was the er 
center on February 10 for the Nation 
Teachers’ Examinations. Approximate 
eighty-five prospective teachers in the Ne 
York City area took the examination. 


Division III 
Instruction 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Fi i ane 
Tue American Association for the Adv 


ment of Science has elected Professo” 
Ralph Powers vice-president of the org? 
zation and chairman of the section 0 ° 
cation. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 
Sappaticar leave for the Spring Session 


DZ 
been granted to Professor Jane Dorsey 
merman. 
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Fou ac 

ace — plays were presented in arena 
style by the Drama Workshop, January 18 
through 20. , 


HOME ECONOMICS 


sera cian Judy-Bond has been in- 
af vice ete ; and Conger to be a member 
fed, psi he judges for the Annual Safety 
Sralsiona ve a manufacturers of home 
Seaton an house ; furnishings. The 

S$ were established in 1946 to promote 


safety j c on 
y in the manuf: i 
aan acture of home appli 


Division IV 
Nursing Education 


* ee Consultant to the U.S. Navy 
ci res and Surgery, Professor 
the heady of ocean attended 3 meenng a 
oremen ; Military Nursing Services and 
LS pn of the Rusk Committee, 
Wheihtnces ee Association, held in 
Purpose af this C., January 4 and 5. The 
i lin this meeting was to develop 
P t plans for nurses. 
Fk sen McManus also attended a press 
in, Waa ce on the Bolton Bill when she was 
shington. 


ae heen: an instructor in nursing 

ing the a ks ho is now on leave, is represent- 

cation re of the Division of Nursing Edu- 

ect on x Workshop:and Research Proj- 

Sponsored Her Service Administration 

bien y the Kellogg Foundation at the 
sity of Chicago. 


F 
se nurses from the United States 
Theos mh including consultants, super- 
Cies oe teachers from public health agen- 
Cardia ory and hospitals attended the 
e pi _ ork Conference held January 
the Ha he conference was sponsored by 
ublic a Disease Control Branch of the 
and the pe Service, Washington, D. C, 
and ivision. Its purpose was to review 
explore current trends in both clinical 


care and control of cardiovascular disease. 
0 , 
giving some attention to methods of public 
and broad staff education. 


THE Governor of the State of New York 
selected Miss Katherine R. Nelson, an in- 
structor in the Division, to attend a Civil 
Defense training course for professional 
nurses, Which was held in Rochester, N. Y. 
from November 13 to 17. The course wis 
conducted by Atomic Energy Commission 
personnel at the University of Rochester 
and was the first of six courses conducted 
by the National Security Resources Board 
for the purpose of training nurses for civil 
defense in event of an emergency. 

Miss Nelson is now a member of the City 
of New York’s Training and Assignment 
Committee on Nursing Services for Civil 
Defense, and is also working with the Col- 
lege administration on plans for civil de- 
fense instruction and first-aid needs of the 


College. 


Tue members and Board of Directors of 


the National Association of Colored Grad- 
uate Nurses, Inc., invited Professor Mc- 
Manus to be their guest of honor at a din- 
ner on January 26. She represented the 
Division, which was one of several organi- 
zations being honored for the contributions 
they have made to the furtherance of de- 


mocracy in nursing. 


stitute of Administrative 


In 
Research 
To help develop effective safety measures in 
schools, civilian defense specialists met with 
members of the Metropolitan School Study 
Council on January 17- 

The meeting covered problems in medical 
care, the technical aspects of atomic bomb- 
ing, school building construction, plans for 
aid drills and evacuation, and the psy- 


air I 
of civilian defense activi- 


chological impact 
ties on children. 
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Institute of Adult Education 


Dr. James R. White, recently a research 
Assistant in the Institute, has assumed the 
responsibilities of his new appointment as 
Assistant Professor of Rural Sociology at 
the College of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. 


Executive Officer Paul L. Essert is serving 
as a Consultant on Adult Education in the 
survey of public schools of Buffalo, N. Y., 
being conducted by the State Department 
of Education. 


Institute of Field Studies 


Tue Institute’s North Westchester Survey 
of Public Schools has been completed, and 
copies of the 183-page report have been 
distributed to the boards of education in the 
area surveyed. Contained in the report is a 
recommendation that the nine public school 
districts in North Westchester County, 
N. Y., be reorganized into one central dis- 
trict as a way to solve the many educational 
problems in the area. Additional meetings 
took place during February between the 
members of the survey staff, and the board 
members of these school districts. 


Proressor Paul R. Mort was host to approx- 
imately 110 board members at the School 
Board Institute meeting on January 29. Dr. 
Robert R. Hamilton, dean of the Law 
School, University of Wyoming, was chair- 
man of the meeting. 


Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School 
Experimentation 


Proressor Stephen M. Corey delivered the 
keynote address at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development held in Detroit on February 


10. 
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Citizenship Education Project 


Ways to give the armed forces a more prac- 
tical understanding of what they are train- 
ing and fighting for are being developed co- 
operatively by the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and the Citizenship Education Project. The 
program, started February 11, “will take 
two months to complete and will be tried 
out on as large a scale as possible in basic 
and officer training centers shortly there- 
after,” stated Dr. William S, Vincent, eX- 
ecutive officer of the Project. 


The Carnegie Corporation has granted 
$1,000,000 to the Project to expand its serv- 
ices for improving and strengthening the 
teaching of American citizenship in the 93- 
tion’s public schools. The new grant wil 
enable the Project to set up regional centers 
throughout the nation. 

Initiated in October, 1949 by President 
William F. Russell with the help of General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, the four operating 
divisions in the Project will generally ¢%- 
pand the resources and facilities develope 
in the past sixteen months. The grant wil 
extend and supplement the original $450,000 
awarded to finance the Project's first SW° 
years of operation. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 
The following recent appointments are 


reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Abrahams, Jessica Florence (A.M. 1950 
a consultant, J.E.B. Stuart School, Not 
a. 


qian 
Allan, Ann, layout artist, Houghton mails 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


Althouse, James Stanton (A.M. 1950)+ 4 
of music, High School, Bel Air, Md. 


chet 


welve 
*Any student who is taking or has taken f ith 
points of work at Teachers College may reg iny sft 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. ed 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia Universe for 
has carried twelve points of work is also elig 
registration, 
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Anning, Marg: 
t » Margaret E. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
og Burdick Junior High School, Stamford, 


Armbrust, Virgini i 

PM » Virginia C. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in r : 
wos Westbrook Junior College, Portland, 


Eabbicr, Ellen Gail (A.M. 1948), assistant 
etteville, ee University of Arkansas, Fay- 


Baisley. : 
eae Robert W. (A.M. 1950), chairman, 
arien, a music, Cherry Lawn School, 


Bank F 
ion L. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
ugusta, eas psychology, Paine College, 
B 
arr, C. Thomas, chairman, department of 


Music, F ; , 
Kans, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, 


Barrett, R: 
tel 3 aymond M. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
tales Bf ucation, Roselle High School, Ro- 


cont eiaen, Bernice A. (A.M. 1934), instruc- 
burgh, Nye State Teachers College, Platts- 


Beckwi 
ei con Constance, teacher of elementary 
» Brett School, Dingman’s Ferry, Pa. 


B ae 
ache em (A.M. 1948), librarian and 
obbs Remse e. reading, Children’s Village, 


Blumber + 
; g, Ann, kindergarten teacher, James 
adison Public School, Norfolk, Va. : 


Bochme, W ae 
, Walter F., principal, Jefferson 
School, Wayne, Mich. —s 


B n 
busie”’ Ridgley M., assistant superintendent of 
nn, SS management, Public Schools, Westport, 


B : 
son faa Edith H., guidance counselor, Swan- 
unior High School, Arlington, Va. 


a E. Gil, teacher of fourth grade, Rad- 
ms chool No. 5, Radburn, N. J. 
ee F Winifred (B.S. and T.C. 1924), 
ontpelier, aa Montpelier High School, 
Brigham, A : : 
ai , Annette (A.M. 1934), acting assist- 
a —— of education, College of William 
_ ary, Williamsburg, Va. 
on Elizabeth Gleenara (A.M. 1949), SUP- 
es Or and instructor in nursing, New Yor 
si pital School of Nursing, Cornell Univer- 
ty, New York, N. Y. 
frown, Thomas J., Jr. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
Sch istory and guidance assistant, Rice High 
‘ool, New York, N. Y. 


Bruner, Donald W., associate 
4 ‘ ” professor of 
canon, Bmowh “Tesch Colegs, Py 

Bruyning, Flossie T. (A.M. 1945 

Y T. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
fine, second and tid grads, Kappihannck 

Bullock, Charlotte R. (A.M. 195 
‘ : 5 -M. 1950), teacher of 
hed music, Public Schools, Southampton, 

Burge, Charles H., supervisor of ; 
Schools, East Meadow, Decnrersad, ore, Pate 

Burroughs, Beatrice West (B.S. 1950), assist- 
ant professor of nursing, School of Nursing, 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. , 

Caffina, Molly, supervisor and instructor in 
nursing, School of Nursing, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, Calif. 

Campbell, Francis H. (A.M. 1934), super- 
vising principal, Orangeburg Grammar School, 
Orangeburg, N. Y. 

Carbines, Mary (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, Floral Park, N. Y. 

Card, Rodney B. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
education, Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, Conn. 

Casey, Glin D. (A.M. 1947), teacher of art, 
Irvington High School, Irvington, N. J. 

Catlin, Louella C., adviser to freshmen, 
Hunter College of the City of New York, 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Cembalisty, Henry S. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
mathematics and science, Normandin Junior 
High School, New Bedford, Mass. 

Cesare, Anthony (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
fifth grade, Maybrook High School, Maybrook, 
N. Y. 


Chapman, John B. 7 
New Lebanon School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Chauvin, Robert S. (A.M. 1950), assistant 
professor of geography, John B. Stetson Uni- 
versity, De Land, Fla. 

Chellquist, Carl E., teacher of mathematics, 
Hollis High School, Holliston, Mass. 

Christmas, William J. supervising principal, 
Public Schools, Graceville, Fla. 

Church, Helen L. (A.M. 1929), student coun- 
selor, Massachusetts General Hospital School 
of Nursing, Boston, Mass. 


Conkling, Roscoe Woodbury (A.M. 1949), 
teacher of Latin and English, Sewanee Military 


Academy, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Coury, James G. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 


(A.M. 1949)5 principal, 
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mathematics, Pittston Luzerne Technological 
Institute, Pittston, Pa. 

Craven, Kathleen (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
dramatics, Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 


Crowell, Arthur R. (A.M. 1948), professor of 
English, Albany State College, Albany, Ga. 


Cunningham, Jacob H. (Ed.D. 1947), dean of 
the faculty, William Woods College, Fulton, 
Mo. 

Darling, Elsie L. (A. M. 1945), head teacher, 
Nursery School, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Davies, John H. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
music, High School, Scottsville, N. Y. 


Delia, Domenic (A.M. 1949), teacher of art, 
Medford Avenue Elementary School, Patch- 
ogue, N. Y. 


Dickerson, Fred M. (A.M. 1948), curriculum 


counselor, Brooklyn College of the City of 
New York, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dobbs, June Selena (A.M. 1949), research 
assistant, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Du Bon, David T. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 


arts and crafts, Whittier School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Edgerton, Jean (A.M. 1949), teacher of first 
grade, High School, East Hampton, N. Y. 


Eichelberger, Catharine U. (A.M. 1939), as- 
sociate professor of housing and design, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Eldridge, Henry M. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in mathematics, Fayetteville State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Elliott, Patricia, teacher of third grade, Mars 


Estates Elementary School, Baltimore County, 
Md. 


Ersoff, Samuel (A.M. 1942), assistant profes- 
sor of education, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash. 


Feldhusen, Marie (A.M. 1931), assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, State College, N. Dak. 


Ferko, Stephen (A.M. 1950), supervisor of 
vocal music, Bloomfield Central School, East 
Bloomfield, N. Y. 

Fielding, Benjamin B. (A.M. 1948), psychol- 
ogist, Citizenship Education Project, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Fisher, Viola (A.M. 1948), staff nutritionist, 
Idaho State Department of Health, Boise, Idaho. 

Fletcher, Warren G. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
social studies, Sherman High School, Sherman, 


Tex. 
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Frost, Ernest M. (A.M. 1946), state represen- 
tative, National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis, Albany, N. Y. 

Gluck, Solomon L., teacher of English, dra- 
matics and social studics, Bloomfield Central 
School, East Bloomfield, N. Y. 


Goldberg, Sam (A.M. 1949), teacher of Eng- 
lish, social studies and mathematics, Nathan 
Hale Junior High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Goodwin, Arthur B. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
fourth grade, Deer Park School, Deer Park, 
N. ¥. 

Grano, Novello, instructor in public speaking, 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 


Griffin, John (A.M. 1950), superintendent of 
schools, Bergland Township Schools, Bergland, 
Mich. 


Hahn, William H. (A.M. 1949), supervisor 
of music, Eden Central School, Eden, N. Y- 


Hall, Constance Esther (A.M. 1948) , librarian, 
Weston Public Library and Horace C. Hurl- 
butt Junior School, Weston, Conn. 


Hardy, H. N. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 


education, Franklin County Institute, Carrabelle, 
Fla. 7 


Hartley, David S. (Fd.D. 1949), assistant pro- 
fessor of education, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 


Harvin, Henrictta (A.M. 1950), director of 
College Hall, State Teachers College, New 
Paltz, N. Y. 


_ Hastings, Maureen (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in education, Ann Reno Institute, New Yorks 


N. Y. 


Havel, Richard Charles (A.M. 1947)». Super” 
visor of Junior Year Program, Columbia Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y- 


Hazel, Eva R. (A.M. 1948), teacher of physi- 
e education, Cranford High School, Cranforcs 


New 


eftler, Harold, assistant director. owe 


Orleans Vocational Guidance Center, 
Orleans, La. 


Henson, Edith G. (A.M. 1950), instructor an 


physical education, Rhode Island State Colleg* 
Kingston, Ri. 


Herlihy, Elizabeth (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
business “education, University of Bridgepo™™ 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Hoffman, Helen C., teacher of English, 
Country School, Newtown Square, Pa. 


Hoxie, Jean M. (A.M. 1948), assistant sap 
visor of art, Public Schools, Newton, Mass- 


Ellis 
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gee riggs ac A. (A.M. 1950), kinder- 

teache amerey cho 

Cae we on Gramercy Park School, New 
Hunti 

ae Mary Hemmersbaugh (A.M. 

sa ’ cacher of homemaking, Livingston High 
hool, Livingston, Calif. ~ a ° 


Pa oy re F. (A.M. 19438), guidance 
High § > William C. Jason Comprehensive 
gh School, Georgetown, Del. 


arosik, 
Ri (B.S. 1949), nursery school 
in, aha Schaap Nursery School, Brook- 


Jensen Hen 

Sree rh sELen Dy C. (A.M. 10949), principal, 
recley High School, Greeley, Col. ° ‘ 
Johnson, Madeline V. (A.M. 1950), teacher 


of Engl rite 
hie. oe C. Jason High School, 


_ Johnso ae 

in Helin ae oy Mae (A.M. 1950), instructor 
wth and physical education, Judson Col- 

ge, Marion, Ala. x Fone Ch 


Kaes: ‘i 
+i ie Martin L., teacher of arts and crafts, 
ghton Beach Yeshiva, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


K 

es ee Pinieee C. (A.M. 1936), professor 

sing, Mice’ Michigan State College, East Lan- 
Ki 

. Singery, Bernard T. (A.M. 1949), instructor 


In physics, . 
Lodets i ae ee Community College, 


Kirkland, W. 
: and, Walter E. (A.M. 1949), principal, 
vera High School, Avera, Ga. er 


Ke; 
music sheffield (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
reek, | i Kellogg High School, Battle 


Kurtz, Joan I 
» Joan L. (A.M. 1950), teacher of fifth 
Stade, Franklin School, Bergenfield, N. J. 


supambertsen, Eleanor C. (A.M. 1950), field 
Visor and assistant in nursing education, 


ae ye Columbia University, New 


vaste. an ' 
ree Elizabeth Gall (A.M. roqt), in- 
: Or in education, State Teachers College, 
conta, N. Y. 


i Amalia (B.S. & T.C. 1920), instructor 
cis ods, Paul Smith’s College of Arts and Sci- 
€s, Paul Smiths, N. Y. 


TG 
Yoon) ee Ruth (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
Schoo] music, Arundel Junior-Senior High 
I ©! Gambrills, Md. 
ag hmkuhl, Lois D. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
C, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Levens 

Levens, Dorothy (A.M. 1946), first grade 
Critic teq h 5 ed aly iT 
Plymouth, NH. mouth Teachers College, 


St 


Lissandrello, Eugene, teact 2 
ing School, New York, NY ay Ce 

Losce, Marshall, teacher of science and 

‘amet! 2 and mathe- 
Eg Central Valley School, Central Valley, 
; Lucht, Kenneth (A.M. 1948), part-time re- 
search assistant, Hunter College of the City 
of New York, New York, N. Y. ¥ 

Mair, Marion W. (A.M. 1932), dir 
Sallie Beretta Hall, Southwest Fine tg 
Teachers College, San Marcos, Tex. 

Malfetti, James Luke (A.M. 1948), associate 
in hygiene, Columbia College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Malone, William E. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
art, Shawnee Junior High School, Shawnee, 
Okla. 

Margolin, Reuben Joel (Ed.D. 1950), chief of 
educational rehabilitation, Cushing Veterans 
Hospital, Framingham, Mass. 

Mariani, Victor (Prof. Dip. 1949), instructor 
in music, Roxborough High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Marsh, Ruth M., instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

Mase, Darrel J. (Ph.D. 1945), coordinator of 
Florida Center of Clinical Services, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

McGinley, Walter E., teacher of biology, 
North Plainfield High School, North Plainfield, 
N. J. 

McInnis, Jane Isabel (A.M. 1950), psychol- 
ogist, Public Schools, Tacoma, Wash. 

McKee, Earleen M. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
vocal music, Roosevelt High School, Fresno, 
Calif. 

McKiernan, 
sixth grade, Lincol 

Melville, Robert, te 
tion, Aberdeen Junior 
Aberdeen, Md. 

Miner, Edwin H. 
County Community College, 

Mittelberg, Wilma, cafeteria manager, Frank- 
lin High School, Stockton, Calif. 

Monahan, Thomas O., sixth grade critic 
teacher, State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 

Monnier, Dwight C. (A.M. 1946), educa- 
tional director, University of Buffalo, Informa- 
tion and Rehabilitation Center, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Morrill, Maurice B., associate professor of 
education, Western Carolina Teachers College, 


Cullowhee, N. C. 


Arthur (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
In School, Salinas, Calif. 


acher of physical educa- 
Senior High School, 


(A.M. 1929), dean, Orange 
Middletown, N. Y. 
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Moss, Mary L., teacher of mathematics and 
typing, Banner County High School, Harris- 
burg, Nebr. 

Murray, Louise (A.M. 1949), seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grade critic teacher, State College, 
Superior, Wisc. 

Neely, Marilyn J., teacher of social studies, 
Pearl River High School, Pearl River, NX 

Nulton, Lucy (A.M. 1933), critic teacher, 
Pp. K. Yonge Laboratory School, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Ogbin, Frances, librarian, Gilboa-Conesville 
Central Rural School, Gilboa, N. Y. 

Olewine, Virginia Graham (B.S. 1940), kin- 

dergarten teacher, Montrose School, Houston, 
Tex. 


Osterman, Effie Marie (A.M. 1942), assistant 
professor of nursing education, Duke Univer- 
sity, School of Nursing, Durham, N. G 


Paar, Henry Julius, Jr. (A.M. 1950), psychol- 
ogist, Eastern Shore State Hospital, Cambridge, 
Md. 


Pearson, Esther J., teacher of first grade, 
Lincoln School, Lorain, Ohio. 


Peden, Laura Louise, kindergarten teacher, 
Ridge Road School, North Haven, Conn. 


Piekos, Thaddeus J. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
fourth grade, Providence Street School, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Pillings, Edward J. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 

hysical education, Eastern Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Cheney, Wash. 

Port, Marcella M. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
music, Western High School, Baltimore, Md. 

Prince, Victoria, teacher of Spanish, Living- 
stone College, Salisbury, N. C. 

Ranhofer, Louis G., teacher of business edu- 
cation, Sparrows Point High School, Sparrows 
Point, 

Ray, Nora M. (A.M. 1949), kindergarten 
teacher, Public School No. 26, Bronx, N. Y. 


Relkin, Marvin, director of physical educa- 
tion, James Childrens Center, New York, N. Y. 


Rice, Grafton D. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
mathematics, Haldane Central School, Cold 
Spring, N. Y. 

Robb, Herbert E., teacher of English, Free- 
port Senior High School, Freeport, N. Y. 

Rome, Evelin D. (A.M. 1949), social and 
recreational director, Hurley Hospital School 
of Nursing, Flint, Mich. 
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Rosenblatt, Aaron, teacher of eighth grade, 
Junior-Senior High School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Roye, Laura B. (A.M. 1950), supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Swannanoa, N. C. 


Rubin, Alma, teacher of second grade, Roose- 
velt School, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Rusalem, Herbert (A.M. 1949), director of 
services, Federation of the Handicapped, New 
York, N. Y. 

Russell, Charles D., teacher of Fnglish and 
history and librarian, Benjamin Franklin Junior 
High School, South Norwalk, Conn. 


Salzberg, Anita, group teacher, Silver Cross 
Day Nursery, New York, N. Y. 

Sawyer, Frank A. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
speech and English, Balboa High School, Pan- 
ama, Canal Zone. 


Scagnelli, Clorinda, teacher of fourth grade, 
Valhalla School No. 2, Valhalla, N. Y. 


Schaefer, Dorothy F, (A.M. 1946), head of 
vocational guidance and placement, New Yor 
Leap for the Hard of Hearing, New York, 


Schappert, Robert C. (A.M. 1950), counselors 
Muskegon Central Junior High School, Muske- 
gon, Mich. 


Schleich, Miriam Minton (A.M. 1943)s assist 
ant to the dean of students, Hofstra Colleg® 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


Schmahl, Jane A. (B.S. 1950), instructor and 
supervisor in home nursing, American Re 
Cross, New York, N. Y. 


Schreyer, Claire M., teacher of mathematics 
pa borengh Central School, Marlborough 


Schroedel, Karl B., teacher of mathematics: 
oe Rochelle High School, New Rochelle 


Segerman, Celia (A.M. 1935), assistant oa 
of or East Carolina College, Green? as 


Seton, Kay Maibach (A.M. 1950), Boer. 
garten teacher, Public School No. 57> Ne 
York, N. Y. 


Shabaglian, Sara Kratz, teacher of second 
grade, Stony Point School, Stony Point, * 


q ‘ f 
Siczewicz, Michael (A.M. 1947), teachet 
a, Horace Greeley School, Chapp3d™™ 


" sorant 
Simmons, Helen Brown (A.M. 1949): assiiew 


group teacher, Silver Cross Day Nursety: 
York, N. Y. 
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Si 
of ee Jr. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
ville, N.Y. , Nicholai Street School, Hicks- 


Smitt i 
Bie me Hee, 1948), field consultant, 
New ork. — 4 are, Department of Welfare, 
S 
ern ben aoe May (A.M. 1948), super- 
Genesen, wy eae State Teachers College, 


Stoni i Sagi’ 
theraht a Virginia (A.M. 1949), speech 
, St. Barnabas Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Tal i 
ies, eo, Laat, teacher of clothing and tex- 
Nea hern University and Agricultural and 
anical College, Baton Rouge, La. 


Tanger. F; i 
tana . Frederick E. (A.M. 1937), superin- 
ent of schools, Public eds Wiedia Bas 


Te 
dente ye ie (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
Dobbs Tics, _ h peas Children’s Village, 


ay 
a gee John M. (A. M. 1950), teacher of 
Sch ies, Baldwin Junior-Senior High 
ool, Baldwin, N. Y. 7 


To 

pesiattic no Jane (B.S. 1948), instructor in 
ursing ie. Irwin Hospital, College of 
elhi, Dae ly Reading Health School, New 


Trobian, Al 

pian, Albert (A.M 

e M. 

nn, Salem College, oe = 
‘rob; 

obian, Helen R. (Ed.D. 1950), professor of 


Christ; : 
Va. stian education, Salem College, Salem, Ww. 


Trubov, Herman (A.M i 

. . ig in 8 i 
audio-visual education, Weis @ ie 2 
Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R. — 


Tyler, Mary Eleanor (A.M i 
4 ae 1937), associate 
— senddents) Bethany College, Bethany, 
Utterback, Elizabeth, assistant rote 
ae beth, a essor of 
eae a Teachers College, Green- 
Vannier, Maryhelen (A.M. 1942), di 
department of health and sipplbsl etnaaion. fon 
women, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Tex. c : 
Wald, Rhoada K. (A.M. 1949), kindergarten 
teacher, Public School No. 95, Bronx, N. Y. 
Weinblatt, Leonora, teacher of first grade, 
Edgemont School, Scarsdale, N. ¥: 
1949), teacher of 


Weisman, Irwin (AM. 
Hasbrouck Heights, 


fifth grade, Euclid School, 


N. J. 
Wilkow, Murray E. (A.M. 1949), senior 
statistician, New York City Board of Education, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wyant, Christian W. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
music, Wiley Consolidated Schools, Wiley, 
Colo. 


Yacker, Georg 
speech, Girls Hig! 


Zahrt, Merton S., 
cation, Ithaca College, 


e J. (AM. 1950), instructor in 
h School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


associate professor of edu- 


Ithaca, N. Y- 


Alumni Activities 


Eugene G. Wirxins (Ph.D. 1937) president 
of New Jersey State Teachers College, is 
chairman of a committee making annual 
surveys of all teachers’ salaries, and is a 
lecturer at New York University, offering 
courses on the improvement of the in-service 
teacher and problems of teachers colleges. 


Dr. Paut Gastwirtn (Ed.D. 1948), the 
principal of P. S. No. 4, Queens, has been as- 
signed to the Bureau of Administrative Re- 
search of the New York City Board of Ed- 
ucation. His job will be to assist in the de- 
velopment of an internship program for 
field superintendents and other high ad- 
ministrative personnel. 


Durine the past summer, Frienpry R. Rice 
(A.M. 1938), was a visiting professor of edu- 
cation at Tillotson College. He is the prin- 
cipal of the Blackshear Elementary School 
in Austin, Texas. 


Tueresa D. Jones (Ph.D. 1939), is a part- 
time teacher in kindergarten education at 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa. 


SeveRAL stories by former students of Teach- 
ers College appeared in the January and 
February issues of The Instructor. Miss 
Marguerite Chapin is the author of “Spark 
Plug Helps the Team,” written for middle 
and upper grades (January’s issue). For the 
same issue, Jerome Leavitt, an instructor in 
education at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl., contributed text and illus- 
trations for “A Feeding Station for the 
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Birds,” a handwork project suggested for 
use in the upper grades. 


February’s Instructor has articles from 
two alumni. Miss Vivian E. Laubach, 4 
kindergarten teacher in Thomas Jefferson 
School, Honolulu, T. H., is the author of 
“Sleepyhead Chart.” Miss Laubach received 
a BS. in education in 1939 and an A.M. 
in Guidance in 1943. Miss Katherine B 
Stains (A.M. 1935), a teacher of child study 
at Lesley College, Cambridge, Mass., Con” 
tributed an article entitled “Valentine Day 
in Kindergarten.” 


Four former students have been awarded 
prizes for articles submitted to the annua 
travel contest conducted by The Instructor 
magazine. The winners are Miss Amy cane 
sen (B.S. 1935), Mrs. Ruth H. ee 
(A.M. 1935), Mrs. Fern Heaton sian 
and Mrs. Jessie M. Thompson, These “it 
cles, to be published soon, cover travels : 
Guatemala, the Caribbean area, Chile, 2” 
Bavaria. 


Dr. Juttus Havatry (Ph.D. 1950) chairma? 
of the department of mathematics, on 
High School of Science, is a part-time oe 
structor at Teachers College this semes'’ 
offering a course in The Teaching 
Algebra. 

As one of the follow-up suggestions received 
at the Alumni Conference held at the jes 
lege in November, approximately 13° ra 
of the winter issue of Inside T. C. have “ind 
sent to the alumni who attended the orig! 
Conference in February, 1950. 
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Ne nature of the professional 
igo which should be pro- 
Of the m6 ge has long been one 
entire a ‘1 fe) sharpest conflict in the 
Tange fr dof education. Opinions 
orn ine the view that teachers are 
the dhaills 7 to the contention that 
( Cific, tele ge in teaching are spe- 
ing epee: and complex, requir- 
Mastery Arie extended attention for 
Siven es “s emphasis that would be 
teacher ae professional aspect of 
SPondin Het See would vary corre- 
emerging y: evertheless, Co is 
education aaah tae of teacher 
“ertain desi a erable agreement as to 
um of sirable features of the curric- 
teacher preparation. It is my 


talk giy ; 

Can ah ae en at the meeting of the Ameri 
Cation ay hae of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 

\ 13. fos, Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 


purpose to indicate what I believe to 
be the more important desirable char- 
acteristics of the professional sequence. 


GENERAL APPROACH 


The assumption is made that there is 
need for a phase of the curriculum for 
teacher preparation devoted to the 
more distinctively professional aspects 
of the task. Consequently, the basic 
justification for the professional se- 
quence is not treated. This discussion 
centers around the purpose, organiza- 
tion, and extent of this phase of the 
curriculum. A series of proposals re- 
the professional sequence will 


garding 
be presented and it will be indicated 


why these propositions are considered 
sound. It is believed that this approach 
brings into focus many of the more 
critical issues that should be faced. 
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Illustrations of the operation in practice 
of the various proposals are not cited, 
although anyone familiar with the field 
will readily recognize that there are 
emerging practices in institutions in 
various parts of the country which 
demonstrate application of the various 
ropositions. 

Before turning to the first proposal, 
one further matter indicative of a gen- 
eral point of view that permeates the 
presentation should be mentioned. Tra- 
ditionally the terms “content” and 
“methods” were used to distinguish be- 
tween the phases of the curriculum 
dealing with the knowledge of the con- 
ventional subject fields and professional 
competence. The trend away from the 
use of these terms is, from my point 
of view, of major importance, for the 
concepts they represent are limiting 
and unsound. The courses in the pro- 
fessional sequence, if soundly devel- 
oped, have in them quite as much in 
the way of content as the most aca- 
demic of the academic subjects. There 
is, in fact, a substantial body of knowl- 
edge in academic disciplines that must 
be drawn upon in building a sound 
professional sequence. Furthermore, 
the implication that the professional 
preparation of a teacher is primarily 
a matter of “methods” is an untenable 
conception when viewed in relation to 
the role the teacher must serve in a 
modern school. On the other side, in 
teaching the so-called “content sub- 
jects” some responsibility must be as- 
sumed for contributing to understand- 
ing by the prospective teacher of sound 
methods of teaching. Consequently, I 
view it as a fine thing that this old 
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basis of categorizing teacher prepara- 
tion has almost vanished. It remains to 
eliminate the last vestiges of the con- 
cept from our thinking and planning. 

The proposals herein assume a four- 
year course as the minimum for the 
satisfactory preparation of a teacher. 
Problems presented by the unfortu- 
nate necessity of having a shorter pe 
riod will not be considered. 


INTERRELATIONSHIP OF GEN~ 
ERAL EDUCATION AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL SEQUENCE 
The first proposal is that the pro- 
fessional sequence should begin 3 
early in the career of a student as BOE. 
professional objective is commonly ac 
cepted by students, and should paralle 
general education with gradually wl 
increasing emphasis until it becomes 
dominant at the end of the program: 
This proposition supports one of al 
rather clearly defined positions —_ 
cerning the relationship betwee” gor 
eral education and the profession? 
quence. One of the other positions : 
that there should be a definite divisit 
at some point in the student's gree 
at which he completes formal genet me 
education and shifts his attention 
clusively to professional prepara 
This shift may be made after comp 
tion of two or three years of ¢ full 
work or even at completion of the ‘on 

four-year course. In legal educat 
this has been the prevalent 
Even though efforts have been ™ 
from time to time to establish * re 
pre-legal course requirement 
apparently has been no tendon 
parallel general and professional Pp 
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ration, In medical education the prac- 
tice has differed sharply from legal 
education in that pre-medical curricu- 
lum requirements have tended to be 
defined in considerable detail, although 
at present some leaders in medical edu- 
cation are questioning the extent to 
Which this practice has been observed 
and are emphasizing the basic require- 
Ment of a student’s having a broad 
general education and good ability. But 
M medicine, as in law, there has been 
No tendency to parallel general and 
Professional education. In engineering, 
on the other hand, there has been a 
Policy of closely relating general and 
Professional education, although it is 
ae recently that general education 
1s received very much attention. 
cs must be admitted at the out- 
tr t the proposal is in conflict with 
tion sss in professional educa- 
- It has probably operated to a 
bed extent in teacher education 
than in any other field. It is clear, how- 
ne that many institutions preparing 
dit XS are currently moving m the 
Tection of the sharper separation of 
Seneral and professional education. 
Cathe seems to be largely : 
genera colleges and adaing substan 
Shi wt ges and adding = a . 
intere S of students with pro — 
Stine = other than teaching. It is also 
ated by the extension of junior 
Community colleges. _ 
ig i ‘ egardless of these tendencies, it 
Seine elief that there are sound a 
and or closer articulation of gen 
Sker Professional education, and I sha 
Ch these reasons briefly. 
he vocational objective is one of 


the strongest in the development of 
young people. Tied as it is to achieving 
independent status and membership in 
the adult community and to establish- 
ing a home, it is a tremendous motivat- 
ing force. This force operates to stimu- 
late maximum effort, to enrich the 
meaning of what is learned, and to fa- 
cilitate integration of knowledge by 
providing a dominant organizing cen- 
ter of purpose. These effects permeate 
general education as well as the profes- 
sional sequence if the professional ob- 
jective is clearly formed and the pro- 
gram well planned. Thus, the whole. 
educational experience of the student 
can become more vital and significant 
if the objectives of general education 
and professional education are inter- 

related. ; 
The second reason for supporting 
this proposition is that opportunity is 
thus afforded for better selection and 
cuidance of students. With all of the 
development in testing techniques and 
ouidance procedures there is no satis- 
factory quick way of determining wise 
Tests of aptitudes, 


vocational choice. / i" 
interests, and abilities and personal in- 


terviews are all to the good, but they 
cannot take the place of an opportu- 
nity to work with a student over a 
eriod of time, guiding him in ex: 
eriences which relate to the require- 
ments of the profession. The early be- 


inni imi ional work 
ginning of limited professi 


provides this opportunity, thus aiding 


students to make a more intelligent 
rofessional choice and the profession 
to eliminate the unfit. 
The third reason this proposal is 
considered sound is that a longer period 
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for professional maturing is thus pro- 
vided, Achieving a firm grounding in 
the role, ideals, and insights of a pro- 
fession takes time. It is somewhat like 
other maturing processes; it cannot be 
unduly hurried without getting bad re- 
sults. Much more is involved in this 
process than course work. There is the 
matter of the individual’s seeing him- 
self in the professional role and identi- 
fying himself with the professional ob- 
jective. These are attitudes to be 
achieved over a period of time rather 
than in a sudden desperate effort to 
find some way to make a living. Even 
a small provision in the professional se- 
quence in the early years of the stu- 


dent’s program contributes to this im- 
portant end. 


The final reason presented for favor- 
ing this proposition is that by begin- 
ning the professional sequence early, 
a desirable directive influence is exerted 
on general education. From the stand- 
point of general education many sub- 
jects appear of equal value, but as a 
foundation for teaching they have tre- 
mendous differences in value. For 
example, work in medieval history is 
accepted quite as readily in a liberal 
arts program as work in sociology, but, 
from the standpoint of the prospective 
teacher a background in sociology 
clearly possesses superior value. Or in 
the field of science, there is no basis 
for choosing between chemistry and 
biology for the purpose of a general 
course, but from the standpoint of the 
prospective teacher human biology has 
much greater potential value. In my 
judgment, it will aid the student to see 
these interrelationships if the plan is 
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followed of having general education 
and professional education parallel 
throughout the student’s preparation. 

Before leaving this first proposition 
there are two qualifying considerations 
to be appended. First, the foregoing at- 
guments are not offered as reasons for 
increasing the time allotted to the pro- 
fessional sequence. This issue must be 
decided on other grounds. Actually, 
the time required during the first two 
years of the college course may be re- 
latively limited and achieve the put 
poses indicated. Second, from a prac 
tical point of view it seems necessary 
to have an organizational plan which 
permits students to enter the profes 
sional sequence at various times in their 
college career, certainly up to the be- 
ginning of the third year. Profession 
choice should not be limited to the 
period of college admission, but neither 
should delay be encouraged nor a pro- 
gram planned primarily for those wn 
make their decisions late. 


BASIS OF ORGANIZATION 


The second proposal for a guide = 
organizing the professional sequence id 
that it should be organized primarily 2 
relation to performance responsibilities 
rather than logical subject-matter lal 
lationships. This guide is of major 
portance in differentiating a Pr a 
sional curriculum from an cade 
one. In the academic subjects the “ise 
jective of the student is to master “i 
subject. Logical relationships are 4 po 
ter of major concern in this precer - 
mastery, for they define to a cons 
erable extent the significance ¢ 


subject. In preparation for a 
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sion, on the other hand, the primary 
objective is to teach the student to do 
something. The whole educational ef- 
fort fails unless the student can carry 
on effectively the activities required in 
professional performance. Understand- 
ings, attitudes, and command of facts 
all go for naught unless the student can 
Integrate them into action that meets 
prof essional standards. Consequently, 
Repose teacher-education curricu- 

1 should be organized with direct 
reference to professional performance 
responsibilities. 

At one time it could have been ar- 
gued that the discipline derived from 
study of logically organized subjects 
a transfer to professional per- 
tS reap she There is no ques- 
Sit ra hat substantial phases of the 
aap min higher education reflect 
Sentte ris which was widely held 
soins wl past century, but which 
di psychology has thoroughly 

Isproved. There seem to be no rea- 
Sonable grounds today for questioning 
i soundness of teaching directly for 
ye sought, and the unsound- 

. Se roundabout approach. ; 
weg ce oan of this guide to organi- 
pir sa the professional phase of the 
ane um will result in substantial 

fication of our most common 
practice and will lend support to certain 
Newer programs that have been de- 
veloping in a limited number of insti- 
tutions, In evolving the professional 
oe in education it is not surprising 
at the pattern of specialized courses 
which has characterized curriculum 
°rganization in higher education pretty 
8enerally, until the general education 
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: e followed. In fact. 
it seems rather doubtful that ee 
tional offerings could have found a 
place in the program of higher educa- 
tion in any other form. The result of 
this procedure, however, has unques- 
tionably been unfortunate in certain 
respects. The multitude of courses with 
great overlapping, the high degree of 
specialization, and above all, the sepa- 
ration of study from performance re- 
quirements are features too commonly 
found in teacher education curriculum 
plans. A mere listing of some of the 
most commonly taught courses will i+ 
lustrate the point. Consider the follow- 
ing: principles of education, principles 
of teaching, principles of elementary 
education, principles of secondary edu- 
on, the curriculum, the elementary 


curriculum, the secondary 
general methods, 


cati 
school 
school curriculum, 
methods of teaching it 
schools, methods of teac 


high schools. 
In thus following the method of 


ulum development employed by 
nes, curriculum de- 
velopment in teacher education got on 
the wrong track. What is needed is or- 
ganization of the work of the student 
in large areas within which professional 
competence can form the center of 
curriculum planning and all aspects of 
learning can be integrated in behavior 

atterns. This proposal lends support 
to those institutions that are organiz- 
ing the professional sequence around 
broad areas such as child study and 
curriculum planning. Much work re- 
mains to be done in discovering what 


) junior high 
hing in senior 


curric 
academic discipli 
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are the most functional areas about 
which to organize the program, how 
materials previously covered in many 
courses may best be integrated, and 
what experiences may best be included 
in the various areas. Nevertheless, the 
most difficult step in breaking with the 
traditional approach has been taken and 
the way should now be open for ex- 
perimentation in developing a substan- 
tially improved program. 

Before leaving this proposal, possi- 
bly one further point should be made. 
This proposition in no sense implies 
the desirability of moving back to the 
detailed activity analysis already tried 
and found wanting. Organizing the 
curriculum around large areas of pro- 
fessional performance which can pro- 
vide a focus for integration of knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and skills into behavior 
patterns is quite a different matter from 
analyzing teaching into a multitude of 
minute activities and assuming that 
when each one is taught the student 
will have mastered the art of teaching. 


NEED FOR SUBSTANTIAL 

| INTELLECTUAL CONTENT 
The third proposal may be consid- 
ered a very obvious one, yet it seems to 
be a matter requiring direct attention. 
It is that the professional sequence 
should contain a substantial intellectual 
content. It may be thought that when 
emphasis is placed on professional per- 
formance as the central principle of 
curriculum organization for the pro- 
fessional sequence, the intellectual qual- 
ity of the offering will necessarily be 
lessened. This should not be the case. 
It is of supreme importance that the 
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teacher understand the why and the 
wherefore of what he does. In a pro- 
cess as complex as education this un- 
derstanding requires a very substantial 
intellectual background. 

The significance of this intellectual 
quality in professional preparation rests 
in two points. First of all, there are no 
exact routinized procedures for good 
teaching. In other words, teaching can- 
not be reduced to a series of specific 
steps which, once learned, can be fol- 
lowed thereafter with little modifica- 
tion. Variations in the abilities, apu- 
tudes, interests, and needs of pupils, 
and in the circumstances surrounding 
the learning situation require the crea- 
tion of procedures that in a very real 
sense are unique to each situation. This 
is the quality that raises teaching from 
the level of a trade to that of a profes- 
sion. In the second place, research and 
practical experience are constantly us" 
vealing desirable modifications in the 
objectives and methods of education. 
Thus, the ability to change practice 1S 
a quality of greatest importance for 
teachers to possess. The person who 
learns a thing merely as a routiniz¢ 
procedure cannot meet new 4 
changed situations readily. He cannot 
understand the need for change 27 
he cannot create new and more nae 
priate responses than the ones he so 
been using. Third, and possibly See 
important of all, a teacher who doe 
not have a firm grounding in the ool 
lectual aspects of the educative pu 
will not understand the profound pel 
poses which education should os 
Purpose, we know, guides and a 
meaning to all our activities. Thus: 
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teacher who lacks this background 
Must necessarily be a superficial prac- 
tutioner. 

This fact is emphasized, not because 
educators generally need to be con- 
be = on because in spite of our 
aman om acceptance of the point, 
fteeersbu ave a penetrated to its full 
exer "aE anning the professional 
eee as 00 often we have been 
io scooby. on requirement of a 
is ach - such as history of educa- 
fcc ss ucational psychology, and 
ett rs students may draw from 
the ia general education to make 
shige 7 1 contribution in this connec- 

1. This approach leaves much to be 
desired, 
out oe two steps, both of which 
Serine entified in some of our out- 
Santa mee that promise sub- 
Sores o ement in the intellectual 
The Free 3 ‘ education sequence. 
ine the & 1s the procedure of integrat- 
cialines Boriinat from a variety of dis- 
ae professional issues and 
ease “ : vital, long-range signifi- 
ology, nel S such as philosophy, soci- 
ag government, history, 
Polog : ve education, and anthro- 
rh ' rich in content of signifi- 
Meee te : teacher. But the student 
lee van velop competence in all these 
of ei a. r can he, without a great deal 
Stee ge select content of rele- 
with Pi education and integrate It 

i. oe from other fields. 
and this § e most difficult task of all 
Pected , precisely what we have ex- 
‘thous ne student to do, all too often 
the or assistance. It is my belief that 

ganization often referred to as 


“foundations courses” represents a 
promising attack on this problem. 
However, one requisite for the sound 
development of such work requires 
emphasis. This essential is substantial 
competence in the supporting disci- 
lines on the part of the faculty in- 
volved. Otherwise, such work will not 
achieve its purposes but may actually 
be miseducative. 

The second step that seems to repre- 
sent improvement on traditional prac- 
tice is the provision of increased em- 
phasis, in those phases of the profes- 
sional sequence that deal with instruc- 
tional and curriculum problems, on the 
basic assumptions and_ considerations 
underlying various solutions to these 
problems. This approach contributes 
deepened understandings and prepares 
the student for continuous reap- 
sraisal of his practice, a matter em- 
phasized earlier as being of major im- 


portance. 


IMPORTANCE OF LABORATORY 


EXPERIENCE 


The next proposal relates to the pro- 
vision of laboratory experience as a 
e of the professional sequence. 
find highly encourag- 
rging in some institu- 


a big job 


phas 
Here again we 
ing practices eme 
tions. There is, nevertheless, 


ahead in achieving appropriate empha- 
sis on laboratory experience in the pro- 
gram of teacher education generally. 
The importance of laboratory ex- 
including work in the com- 
munity, in schools, in camps, and in 
other such agencies—can hardly be 
overemphasized. Such experience pro- 
vides for the prospective teacher what 


perience 
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clinical work and internship do - 
the physician. It is easy to overlook 
the limited experience students pre- 
paring to teach have had with schools. 
Even though they may have attended 
school for a large part of their lives, 
they generally know nothing of edu- 
cational practices beyond those they 
experienced in the three or four schools 
they attended. Furthermore, tradition 
has not encouraged students to ques- 
tion the nature of their schooling, so 
that there tends to be a strong accept- 
ance of practice as the student has 
known it, Now, the efforts of the in- 
structor in the professional sequence 
to broaden understanding and to cre- 
ate a critical attitude toward educa- 
tional programs and practices require 
the constant testing, in actual experi- 
ence, of ideas dealt with on the verbal 
level. Consequently, it is my belief that 
there should be Provision for some 
laboratory experience from the very 
beginning of the professional sequence. 
It is just as important that community 
study should have a setting in appro- 
priate guided firsthand experience as 


that study of the curriculum and 
methods of teaching should, 


Laboratory experience provides one 
of the finest means of student guid- 
ance available to a faculty, Ability to 
work with children and to interpret 
ideas into action can be determined in 
no other way. The early provision of 
laboratory experience often affords in- 
valuable insights into student needs and 
sometimes may be so revealing of lack 
of professional promise as to save years 
of time in which the student might 
otherwise pursue an unrealizable goal. 


Not only does the concept of labora- 
tory experience need to be broadened 
beyond the traditional one of practice 
teaching and to be made a phase of the 
entire professional sequence, but i“ 
classroom aspect of the program ae 
the laboratory phase necd to be relatec 
much more effectively than has been 
done up to the present. This is a peven- 
nial problem with which many educa- 
tors have struggled and in connection 
with which many plans have been sl 
vised. I cannot explore it further now, 
but in appraising the professional Se- 
quence, I believe that a better solution 
is required than is available. 


-asK TONS 
SUBORDINATE CONSIDERATION 


The foregoing general proposals 
serve to point a direction in woe 2 
ing the professional sequence in = 
teacher education curriculum. et 
should be interpreted in the setting we 
three subordinate, but by no means 
unimportant, points. the 

First, it is highly important that a 
plan of curriculum organization 
teacher education provide for all teac 
ers a foundation of understandings an 
beliefs that will enable them to sal 
operate effectively in a common on 
prise, and at the same time afford su 
cient differentiation to enable them . 
deal effectively with the wide differ 
ences in students arising from stage pad 
development and particular — 
disabilities. This is the guide eke 
should be followed in setting up ae 
OUS Programs of study and in assign a 
functions relating to teacher elven HC 
among the several institutions in 
state. Currently, one practice initiate 
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In certain states to meet the shortage of 
elementary teachers may be seriously 
questioned, in my judgment, from ap- 
plication of this guide. This is the plan 
of developing a single program for the 
Preparation of both high school and 
elementary school teachers, Within 
Current time limits on the course for 
teacher preparation it is difficult to see 
how this can be done with due regard 
for differentiation necessitated by the 
ee of development of the pupils to 
ie ane the development of high 
e professional importance. 

ern the professional sequence 
: receive a reasonable proportion 
i the total time of the student. The 
Struggle for the time of the student 
age to bea teacher often is very 
peo * education department 1s 
on c i. a his professional com- 
omsce oma ie subject-matter depart- 
an, ne lis knowledge of subject 
» The only ultimate solution to 

the problem is the establishment of co- 
Operative working relationships be- 
mi oe departments so that the 
wits ‘ ia the student is planned as a 
Beas ri seems reasonable to hold that 
Sac student has made a profes- 
Sind sr the requirements for 
defintcre essional preparation should 
tely be met and that it is the 
ae of the professional educator 
i. efine these requirements. There 
PPpears to be no more reason, once the 
Professional objective has become 
as to permit the prospective 
€r to major in a subject-matter 
oe chemistry or American his- 
tales than to permit the physician in 
ng to major in biology, or the 


prospective engineer in mathematics. 
Sound development of the professional 
sequence will not be fully achieved 
until there is recognition by all that 
the professional objective must, during 
the latter period of preparation, be 
dominant. That does not mean that the 
prospective teacher should vot have a 
mastery of the field in which he is to 
teach, any more than it means that the 
physician should not know physiology 
or the engineer mathematics. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I wish to emphasize 
the need for greatly extended pro- 
grams of experimentation in develop- 
ing the professional sequence in teacher 
education. Too much of our work in 
curriculum development _ has been 
piecemeal—adding a course here and a 
course there—with little or no attempt 
to test the results by the most reliable 
and objective methods available. In 
1945-46 the land-grant colleges of the 
United States devoted more than 20 
per cent of their budgets to research. 
During the same year teachers colleges 
devoted only a fraction of 1 per cent 
to this purpose. We need to look at 
such fields as agriculture and medicine 
to see how it has been possible to com- 
mand resources for their strong devel- 
opment of research. In planning for 
the future of teacher education an 
important place should be given to de- 
vising substantial programs of experi- 
mentation and securing support for 
them. Only on such a basis can we 
move ahead with assurance of doing 
that which is best for our country and 
for our young men and women. i 


The World Crisis and Its Challenges 


to Educational Leadership 
HAMDEN L. FORKNER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


B= thinking school person in 


America is asking himself some 
searching questions about education as 
we prepare for almost total mobiliza- 
tion of our human and economic re- 
sources. Thoughtful men and women 
are looking at the curriculum of the 
secondary school in light of the new 
demands which will be placed on 
young Americans in this critical period. 
If we are to accept our role as educa- 
tors, interested in the problems of 
youth, then we need to look at the so- 
clety of which young people are a part 
and ask ourselves whether or not we 


have done the best we could to 


pre- 
pare them for th 


eir Tesponsibilities. We 
need to face reality regarding situa- 
tions both at home and abroad, 

One thing we must keep uppermost 
in our thinking is that not all threats to 
freedom come from Russia, There are 
gamblers, racketeers, and crooked poli- 
ticians in your community and in mine 
who threaten the very roots of free. 
dom by exercising control over 
enforcement and law- 
Are the boys and gir 
studying about these 


law 
making activities, 
Ils in your school 
activities and are 


“An address given at the Teachers College 
Dinner of the Secondary-School Principals As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, February 13, 1951, 
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they finding Ways to expose them and 
to stifle them? Or is this too hot an issue 
for young Americans in your cowl i 
face? If you dare not deal with and 
basic issues in your town, then — . 
tarianism has already established h 
beachhead and it will spread ane 
every aspect of our lives, Of ees 
is easier and safer to follow socia 
studies textbooks than to deal with = 
cial problems. But will young fae 
cans have much heart to fight for free 
dom in Europe or Korea when -_ 
know we are losing our freedom 
home? 7 
And what about the freedom to vr 
pare for work in an occupation: fe 
your school facing this issue — 
ally so that your young people are } 
formed about the problems inane 
them, and how to deal with uae 
“Now of a school system which is es 
free to offer Certain vocational one 
tory programs in a field where ae 
are badly needed because the bane 
education js dictated to by local la 


Sroups. Labor tells the board of edt 
Cation and 


schools what 
taught in the s 
tarianism has 


the superintendent ie 
shall or shall not i 
chools, Certainly on 
established a beachher 
in that community. But do the you 
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in the high schools of that community 
pele py eee to choose an 
E s dictated by selfish in- 
terests? Would not this be an ideal 
problem for young Americans to deal 
with in learning ‘about the ways of 
ale pad * the threats to. it? 
: ¢ his be a good laboratory 
in which to test whether democracy is 
powerful enough to see to it that ‘the 
greatest good accrues to the greatest 
number? - 
Picea a we expect young men to 
heir country with enthusiasm 
When they know that governmental, 
industrial, and business payrolls have 
hundreds of thousands of individuals 
on them who have little concern for 
5 ter an honest day’s work for a 
tie pay? On the other hand, they 
w that honest workers are fre- 
pty restricted from doing an 
a i work because of regula- 
lab Q are imposed upon them by 
or organizations. They also know 
that stand-in workers must frequently 
a paid for work they do not perform 
€cause technological changes have 
a their services unnecessary. Are 
problems that the secondary 
shools of this country are going to 
disregard as we prepare our young 
People for service to their country? 
b How can we expect young people to 
€ ready and willing to give precious 
Years of service to their country unless 
ay have a deepseated patriotism? 
He are the schools of this country 
— to develop in young people a 
_for their country? Is it too old- 
fashioned to teach young Americans 
Tespect for and appreciation of the land 


of the free? We need to make patriot- 
ism popular again. I believe we can 
teach patriotism, but | don’t believe we 
can teach it by talking about it or by 
going through certain formalities. I re- 
cently asked twenty boys in their first 
year of high school if they knew the 
Pledge of Allegiance. All of them re- 
sponded that they did. Why shouldn’t 
they? They had been saluting the flag 
daily for almost every day of their ele- 
mentary school life, but when I asked 
them to write out the pledge, not one 
of them could do it correctly. The 
young fellow who came nearest to do- 
ing so wrote as follows: “I pledge a /e- 
gion to the flag of the United States 
and to the republicans for which it 
stands, one nation invisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” 

Are the boys and girls in your school 
repeating meaningless words and going 
through meaningless forms in the name 
of patriotism? Are they having an op- 
portunity to compare life in America 
with life in a totalitarian country? Are 
they having experience in dealing with 
school government problems on a 
democratic basis as a foundation for 
knowing how to deal with community 
problems? Are they learning to respect 
those whom we have elected to respon- 
sible positions? Are they gaining re- 
spect for the traditions upon which our 
country was founded? We know that 
our enemies are putting great store in 
teaching lies about democracy, but 
can we depend upon our traditional 
approach to patriotism and democracy 
to teach the truth about democracy? 
Learning to recount our glorious past 
will not do the job. Children and 
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youth must be guided into experiences 
in the school and the community 
which will help them to see the im- 
portance of making democracy work 
in order for it to have meaning to 
them. Why not try running a school 
for a week or a month as it would 
be run in a totalitarian state and 
then for contrast show how a group 
of freedom-loving people would run a 
school, with each person taking re- 
sponsibility for seeing that democratic 
principles can operate where each per- 
son respects law, rules, authority, and 
the rights of others? Would this not be 
a realistic approach to letting pupils see 
what freedom can mean and how each 
person must share in preserving free- 
dom? 
king about free- 
r the rights of 
€ doing in our 
Tactice our belief 


going to be re- 
quired to render military service, How 


does the young Negro feel when he 
is asked to fight for freedoms which 
are denied to him? Even in our na- 
tional capital he is ranked as a second- 
class citizen and is permitted only in 
certain places, Can we Teally expect 
to win a war of ideology when such 
conditions exist? Would it not be an 
appropriate experience for the boys 
and girls of your school to undertake 
to correct our present Position with 
regard to the Negro in our National 
capital? Legislation can correct the 
situation. Public Opinion can bring 


about desirable legislation. I should 
like to sce the high schools of this 
country undertake this problem as 
an example of how people can bring 
about desired changes. Such an experi- 
ence would be far more powerful in 
building respect for the democratic 
way of life than all the courses one 
might offer. 

Another important problem that 
faces us as our young men are called 
into military service is the matter of 
being prepared in basic skills needed to 
run our military establishments and to 
operate and service military equip- 
ment. Right now the Army Air Force 
is seeking places where young men can 
be taught the basic skills of automobile 
Operation and repair. They are scour- 
ing the country for schools which can 
do the job. In the past six months we at 
Teachers College have been called 
upon to provide a large number of a 
Structors to teach Army personne 
basic skills in typewriting, military col 
Tespondence, and filing. Men are 
needed who know how to operate ma- 
chine shop equipment. Colleges are be- 
ing asked to take on again the job ° 
training quartermaster clerks in the 
simple tasks of recordkeeping and 
bookkeeping and filing. The Armed 
Services are again finding that young 
People are gtaduating from our schools 
With the traditional pattern of three 
years of English, four years of socia 
Studies, two years of mathematics, tW° 
years of a language that they can 
neither speak nor write, two years © 
Science, and some scattered elective 

) ¢ found that precious few 0 
"e anything in the way ° 
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skills, either to carn a living or to serve 
their country. 7 
Isn’t this the time to ask ourselves 
Whether the traditional pattern of edu- 
cation that we have followed so long 
fits young Americans for their respon- 
sibilities? Do we need to take another 
look at our school day to see whether 
it saa lengthen it so as to include 
asic vocational skills for most of our 
oe men and women? Shouldn't we 
ae prepare the young men 
wil fe for the kinds of skills they 
cnt a the Armed Services that 
It wee opriate for schools to teach? 
A to me to be a great waste of 
time and effort for the Army and Navy 
ne have to start these young men on 
“ungs we could have taught them. 
Pie we have the task of helping 
salies pi wig who are going to be 
otra ee two oe three years of service 
hen a to =» formal education 
hae a eyeiien of military service Is 
. We can do some effective guid- 
oe now if we will set out to do it. 
nless we take this opportunity while 
ae are still with us, they will 
deca Xs k from military service with- 
los na an = action and will have to 
an ee ae h a period of floundering 
= - a that might be short- 
ie we do something now. A spe- 
plan should be developed now for 
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each young man so that he has a goal 
to work toward and to think about 
while he is giving his years to military 
service. The school should make a plan 
to keep in touch with these boys so 
that they will know it still has an in- 
terest in them and their future educa- 
tional plans. The school people of this 
country should be actively engaged 
now in plans for education of these 
young men when they return to civil- 
ian life. If legislation is necded, then 
the educators of this country should be 
drafting that legislation now and get- 
ting action on it so that these boys will 
have something to look forward to. 
Let’s not wait until they are back be- 
fore we plan. Let’s not wait until they 
are gone before we help them to lay 
plans. 

If the world is to be an armed camp 
for the next thirty years, we must make 
certain that we don’t fail to educate our 
people to their highest potentialities. 
The best educated population will 
win. We must make certain that we 
are the best educated, because we must 
win or face slavery. It is in our hands 
to make the choice. We shall need to 
work at it. We shall need to have vi- 
e shall need to cast aside tra- 
Education is our 


do the job and 


sion. W 
dition for reality. 
only hope. We must 
we must begin now. 


Cooperative Planning of School Buildings 
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‘erriae planning of new 


school buildings is receiving in- 
creasing attention because the results 
generally have proved to be better than 
when the planning has been left largely 
to the architect alone, with possibly 
some suggestions from selected school 
officials, This Statement is not meant 
to belittle the work or importance of 
the architect, for his technical advice 
and services are essential, 
new building is to be f 
planned for educational purposes, the 
ideas and views of educators who will 
use the structure must be given appro- 
priate Consideration. Other school em- 
ployees, such as Custodians, food sery- 
ice workers, maintenance mechanics, 
and secretaries, also have constructive 
suggestions pertaining to the proposed 
building. And the pupils who will oc. 
cupy the building day after day often 
have worth-while ideas too, Board of 
education members, who in the final 
analysis are expected to approve the 
over-all plans, have both Contributions 
and decisions to make. Laymen in the 
community often are in a Position to 
offer helpful Suggestions for the plan- 
ning of new school structures, and at 
times they are influential in securin 
public support for the project. 
The participation of these several 


groups in the planning will not, of 


but if the 
unctionally 
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Course, guarantee or assure aie 
results will be good; indeed the fat 
result conceivably could be a mess, fO 
there is real meaning in the old ot 
“Too many cooks spoil the aan il 
the cooperative idea is to be success 
the planning must be guided along Ss 
sonable lines, with the many ee d 
opinions and views carefully ae? - 
and screened before the final Fis 
and specifications are approved. ay 
requires a series of saniaer eee 
conferences. From the standpoint 
functional planning to serve the ae 
tional program, the views of schoo! eit 
ficials and employees should be —_ 
special consideration, while the vie " 
and judgments of the architect Oe 
nent to materials, fabrications, and 
sign no doubt will be more valid one 
technical decisions are to be ma 
Architects who have had considera’ 
experience in schoo] building poe 
generally have many helpful oe 
tions to offer with regard to the wee 
tional Planning also, Indeed, the ” 
architects have studied schools at 
tual operation, have discussed the P e 
ning of the Several areas with ong 
officials, teachers, and employees re- 
Many different communities and, ae 
ore, are often in a position to een 
excellent Suggestions relative to 14 
tional planning. 
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THE ARCHITECT 
The school architect occupies a 
oo in the planning process. 
as responsibility for drawing up 
i es and_ specifications for 
aor structure, after the local 
rn na = of the plant 
ae aa etermined. He should also 
ee = in the determination of 
foe alpen but in no sense 
a he sitione oes a dictator. Be- 
vile is : sperislit with professional 
julie us field, his views, opinions, 
nee one and advice should be sought 
ba on ered, but they do not neces- 
tail y have to be accepted in every de- 
ri et particularly when the func- 
teeth of the building is under 
oo ation. Buildings are not erected 
ean Fai ei of housing children; 
Mead ot are planned to house an 
ot a program. Good school 
eet papi wee must rest on a 
iy of educational philosophy, 
ees , Ho procedures. As a rule, 
. “~ rs ie a better understanding 
a psig ae philosophy and 
cation “ an the architect does, and 
nikinsts an concerning functional 
: ewe hy = rest largely with the 
ding rs, final approval, of course, 
Siven by the board of education. 
den bs not to be inferred from this 
ieee that the architect has no 
ges Be of what constitutes good 
ings es planning of school build- 
te the rl architects have participated 
and 3 ol of numerous structures 
: fFerene eard the opinions of many 
atid, +f educators and other persons 
» therefore, may actually have a 


” 


broader conception of good functional 
planning than some of the educators 
board members, and so forth, who are 
associated with their first building 
project. The experienced architect also 
has learned firsthand what not to do. 
Since the planning of a building in- 
volves literally thousands of details, 
some “bugs,” errors, omissions, and 
shortcomings are almost certain to be 
found in every finished project, but 
these generally are less likely to occur 
when a competent architect, experi- 
enced in school building planning, is 
employed. 

Some architects, of course, are irked 
by the long series of conferences that 
must be held and by the delays encoun- 
tered when cooperative planning is 
followed, to say nothing of the addi- 
tional expense involved when they 
prepare many preliminary plan layouts, 
but most of those I know concede that 
they learn a lot and that the final plan 
generally is acceptable to the com- 


munity. 


THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


Although the architect occupies a 
dominant position in the planning proc- 
the school administrator who 
he coordinator of the co- 
operative planning group is in many 
respects the key person. While his 
views regarding educational philoso- 


hy and school practices and require- 
ments may be expected to carry con- 
siderable weight when final decisions 
are made, he does not occupy the posi- 
tion of a dictator. Rather, he serves as 
a leader who seeks the opinions and 
judgments of his associates and con- 


J 


ess, 
serves as t 
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stituents and then secures their joint 
approval of proposals which have been 
formulated. ; 

The coordinator of the cooperative 
planning procedure should be well 
grounded in the field of education. He 
should have vision and imagination, 
patience and a sense of fair play, and 
should know how to get along with 
people, especially when conflictin 
views must be reconciled. In addition, 
a knowledge of school building plan- 
ning, materials, and construction, 
would be extremely helpful. 

While the board of education must 
give final approval to plans and specifi- 
cations, and may have to serve as arbi- 
ter when unreconciled proposals are 
submitted to them, the coordinator 
may have to act as an umpire when 
preliminary decisions are to be made 
regarding space allotments or location 
assignments proposed by individuals as- 
sociated with the cooperative 
group. 

It is to be expected that teachers and 
others interested in particular aspects 
of the project will Suggest arrange- 
ments that appear ideal to them, but 
these may be so costly to construct 
that compromises must be effected 
when the several parts of the proposed 
project are brought together in the 
final plan. The coordinator must have 
a sense of relative values, so that the 
several areas will receive appropriate 
consideration. It will be impossible at 

times to satisfy all associates engaged 
in the building process, but so far as 
possible they should be made to feel 
that they got a fair hearing and their 
views received fair consideration, 


planning 


TEACHERS ; 

Since teachers use daily the various 
classrooms, laboratories, library, special 
rooms, and so forth provided in the 
building, they may be expected to 
contribute many helpful suggestions 
during the planning process. Teachers, 
like architects, are specialists in theit 
respective fields and have many wd 
as to gross layout and also fine details. 
A science teacher, for example, may be 
expected to know more about = 
proper layout and details of a scien¢ 
room than most architects, The home 
economics teacher ought to have ver 
tical ideas about her quarters and io 
shop man about his facilities; the phys 
ical education teacher should i 
valuable suggestions regarding the lay . 
out and details of the gymnasium 
dressing rooms, shower facilities, 2" 
so forth. th 

Ideas should be sought from 
young and old teachers. While es 
older instructors usually have a uae it 
ground of experience to support poe 
views and judgments, it has been etd 
observation that the young and re ah 
tively inexperienced ones have ae e 
views. While some of them may @P 
Pear naive, the fact remains that mee 
older, experienced teachers have ee 
Come accustomed to undesirable eel 
ical building conditions and no long’ 
consider them important enough 
worry about, 

Recently I visited two kinderg# of 
teachers working in the same area ! 
new building. One of them had nce 
more than twenty years of expen” ai 
the other was teaching her first vit 
The older teacher appeared to be 4 


rten 
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satisfied with the physical layout and 
facilities of her quarters, and especially 
since they were so much better than 
those she had worked in before. The 
mexperienced teacher, however, had 
Many pertinent suggestions, which the 
ae teacher shrugged off as meaning- 
as by saying, “\When you have had 
as much experience as I have, you 
a think about such things. Just 
fe le a lor of floor space and a toilet 
om for the beginners and I'll manage 
all right.” s ° 
— both of the teachers had a 
shes Gast on ee had ideas that 
while the mt per i 
ails ee r one impliec that ao 
ee important to her. As a 
nti act, some teachers do give 
ally fa pt ge to details and actu- 
space cad es special custom-built 
ateas, T no ieee for their particular 
er athe Ww have in mind a physics 
al liom. specified a storage room 
— ig with small cubbyholes of 
Ehatate Sizes, each designed to hold a 
ton ee | of equipment. He was 
cabinet ain with the usual type of 
thing bedi es sir shelves; every- 
ie foc ps & designee according to 
Nished Eo ei Tam told that the 
drat fas ralercenia the cost by sev- 
new —. dollars, and that when a 
thitee uctor was employed two or 
Ca ihe ‘ later, he insisted that the 
Make “4 e gutted so that he could 
illustrat; of adjustable shelves. This 
that the od het points up the fact 
ordinator hool administrator, as _CO- 
the etithas at times may have to dampen 
or rot of some individuals. 
rd of caution: teachers (and 
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others) who have had little experience 
in planning spaces generally have a 
very poor conception of space and di- 
mensions, and their judgment con- 
cerning measurements may, therefore, 
be in serious error. The kindergarten 
director of a large midwestern city in- 
sisted that the new kindergartens ‘con- 
tain a minimum of 2,500 square feet 
of floor area. When asked to translate 
the need in terms of present classroom 
space, she said she wanted the equiva- 
lent of two classrooms, which locally 
measure 22’ by 30’, or 660 square feet 
each, She was amazed when told that 
2,500 square fect exceeded the 40’ by 
60’ gymnasium space generally found 
in the elementary schools of her city. 

To help clarify the dimension con- 
cept, paper cutouts of equipment, 
drawn to scale, may be placed on the 
drawing sheets, to indicate space re- 
quirements. Even better would be 
small models of the several areas con- 
stituting the school plant with minia- 
ture equipment, all made to scale. 


OTHER SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 


All school employees who wish to 
participate should be drawn into the 
cooperative planning process at some 
point or other. The custodian, especi- 
ally, often has suggestions to offer con- 
cerning the space needs and mechani- 
cal equipment requirements. If he were 
consulted he probably would tell the 
architect, “Please, please, provide 
enough slop sink closets of adequate 
size, install more than one shelf, and put 
the faucet high enough above the sink 
so I can get a bucket under it!” The 
man who has operated a heating plant, 
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generally is aware of the “bugs” that 
make his job more difficult. 
Maintenance repairmen employed in 
the school system know what types of 
building materials and equipment have 
high maintenance costs and what types 
require less attention. Their sugges- 
tions at times may call for a greater 
initial expenditure of funds, but a 
lower long-term expenditure. The 
school architect (employed full time) 
in a certain large city school system, 
draws up specifications for secondary 
clocks in the classrooms. This is done 
so loosely that a low-cost, inferior 
clock usually is installed by the suc- 
cessful contractor. The superintendent 
of maintenance reports that this par- 
ticular type of clock is so inferior that 
his department no longer attempts to 
make repairs. When a clock goes out 
of order, it is simply thrown away and 
the maintenance department then in- 
stalls another make of clock that has 
had a good maintenance record, Ap- 
parently, cooperative planning is not 
practiced on a full scale in this city. 
Secretaries often have good sugges- 
tions to offer in connection with the 
planning of an office; nurses can help 
plan the health clinic; food service em- 
ployees have ideas concerning the 
kitchen and dining room layout; bus 
drivers know something about garage 
requirements. 


PUPILS 


Pupils, and especially those who are 
of high school age, may very well be 
brought into the planning discussion, 
despite their youth and lack of experi- 
ence. As users of buildings, they be- 


come aware of some existing short- 
comings at least. I personally have 
gleaned some very good ideas about 
boys’ shower and dressing room at- 
rangements from high school boys. I or 
example, why not install hand grabs in 
the side walls of shower booths and 
drying areas so the boy will have some- 
thing to hold onto when standing om 
one foot and soaping the other? 

Pupils who have participated in the 
planning process may be expected to 
show greater interest in keeping the 
building neat after it is erected. Thus, 
there may be less vandalism. These 
pupils may show great enthusiasm for 
the project and, in some cases at i 
may persuade their parents and other 
that they should support it. 


LAYMEN 


There is real merit in bringing 
men into the planning process. no 
of them have helpful suggestions - 
offer, if not in connection with ai 
demic space layouts, then perhaps at 
connection with mechanical equip™¢ a 
for operation of plant, or with ees 
ing materials, They may favor ne a 
of the building as a community ce? i 
and support the inclusion of app¥°P* 
ate spaces for the purpose. ing 

Their participation in the plan? ers 
Usually results in their being Bee ie 
for the project, and at times theit na 
fluence is 4 deciding factor in the 
approval by the community. I ae’ . 
@ recent building project that pt Sof 
an industrial shop layout far supe” ‘rect 
what the school official and arch! rhe 
originally had hoped for, becaus® 
laymen presented such a strong # 
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ment for it and carried their case. In 
this particular instance they were not 
overly enthusiastic but merely realistic 
about what the community would sup- 
port. 

At this point it may be well to call 
attention to the fact that laymen 
should understand at the start of the 
Cooperative project that they are only 
laymen, and not officials, and that the 
board of education members have not 
surrendered their prerogatives to them 
So far as final authority for approving 
plans is concerned. . 
' There may be a question whether 
aymen who are opposed to school 
building expansion should be permitted 
or encouraged to participate in the 
penis process. I can see no objection 
© their being included. It is conceiv- 
— that they might be enlightened (or 

nverted) and shift from the position 
= an opponent to that of a booster. 

ven if they failed to show any en- 
thusiasm for the project, they might 
Prove helpful by questioning the pro- 
Posals of the enthusiasts. One or more 
Conservative members of the planning 
Sroup might very well prevent the en- 
Si from closing their eyes to 
Ocal limitations. 


EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANTS 


In many cases educational consult- 
ants who are specialists in the area of 
ees building planning can render 
nelpful service, as general advisers or 
Counselors. They in no way take the 
nce of the school architect, nor 
a d they be expected to draw up 

specifications of needs in minute 
detail. In the cooperative planning 


process they may give some direction 
to the general thinking through the of- 
fice of the coordinator, and indirectly 
at times may serve as mediators in 
settling certain conflicting points of 
view. Because of their wealth of experi- 
ence and personal knowledge of many 
different school buildings planned by 
many different architects, they are in a 
position to suggest improvements, 
changes, or omissions that may result 
in a better final product. Their ad- 
visory service covers both the pre- 
liminary planning stage and the de- 
velopment of final working drawings 
and specifications. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The board of education, which of- 
ficially represents the citizens of the 
community, has the responsibility of 
formally approving the final plans and 
specifications for the proposed project. 
Therefore, it is important that the 
members be kept informed of progress 
during the entire planning process. In- 
deed, many board members take an 
active part in the planning—sometimes 
too much of a part. They collectively 
have many basic decisions to make re- 
garding the size of the plant, the num- 
ber of stories, the basic type of build- 
ing materials to be used, the type of 
roof design, the kind of heating system 
to be installed, and the space facilities 
to be provided. While some decisions 
may be based on personal prejudices, 
as a tule the board members want to 
get the views and judgments of other 

ersons interested in the project. 

The board also must serve as a judge 
when conflicting views of planning 
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participants cannot be reconciled 
otherwise. A certain amount of give 
and take usually has to be allowed for 
somewhere along the line, but funda- 
mental points of view should not be 
suppressed. Final determination rests 
with the board of education, subject, 
of course, to legal or state require- 
ments. 

Communities which contemplate 
the planning of new school buildings 
should give some thought to the po- 
tential values of the cooperative plan- 
ning procedure. The finished product 
usually is better planned from a func- 
tional point of view for educational 


use; there is better support for the 
project on the part of the public at 
large; and the morale of the particl- 
pants may be raised. 

On the other hand, cooperative plan- 
ning generally is a slow process requir- 
ing adequate time; enthusiasm may re- 
sult in an unnecessarily elaborate and 
costly product; and ‘there may be 
clashes among participants if personal 
Viewpoint differences cannot be ami- 
cably resolved, 


The foregoing is an address given at a ae’ 
ing of the American Association of Schoo 
Administrators. jn Atlantic City, February '4+ 
1951, ‘ 
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The College Student as an Individual 


ROYCE S. PITKIN 


PRESIDENT OF GODDARD COLLEGE 


NX 4 recent conference of science 
teachers, I heard a university pro- 
fare describe the procedure in his 
fe oct an zoology class. Once a week, 
i ea lectured to 350 students. 
e ked in laboratory groups of 
a ihe one instructor and met for a 
ekly recitation period in groups of 
25, each group under a graduate assist- 
ant, 
ae he raged considered several 
fee w <n science teachers face, 
ae es that seemed to baffle them 
the dadivtinct to discover the needs of 
ce ate ual student and help him to 
fess. ose needs. This was the pro- 
Sor's dilemma, “How can I do any- 
ee about individual needs?” he 
oi ba problem wasn’t his alone; 
it Bee he ler at the conference faced 
Wiachines” said, in effect, institutional 
thing rie such that hardly any- 
the Me de done except to deplore 
ation, 
ae such a problem exists is an 
the ent of college administration 
ughout the land. Something can 
bodice " make students aware of their 
tives needs and steps can be taken 
adminis Meeting those needs, but the 
ation spe! must be alert to the situ- 
baie and disposed to do something 
it. 


Write with conviction on this point 
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because I have been deeply involved 
for the past thirteen years in helping to 
develop at Goddard College a program 
designed to create conditions favorable 
to learning. The Goddard faculty has 
been particularly concerned with as- 
certaining the needs of each student 
and devising ways of satisfying these 
needs. Its work has been based on a few 
widely held assumptions, including the 
following: learning is an individual 
process involving activity on the part 
of the learner; individuals vary in abil- 
ity according to their previous experi- 
ences and inheritance; no two persons 
have had identical experiences; no two 
persons have the same needs; one’s abil- 
ity to learn is greatly affected by one’s 
emotional condition; because of these 
variables the requirements for growth 
vary with each person. 

Having made these assumptions, the 
faculty has undertaken to relate its 
practices to them. This has meant 
studying each student and fitting the 
program to him. As a first step each 
student is assigned to a faculty coun- 
selor whose responsibility it is to get to 
know the student and to help him 
know himself. At weekly conferences 
the student has an opportunity to talk 
as freely as he chooses about himself, 
his studies, his family, society—in fact 
anything that is of real concern to him. 
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To prepare himself for his role as 
counselor to this particular student the 
teacher goes to the records office and 
reads Robert’s personal, family, medi- 
cal, and school histories as related in 
the admissions application. He may 
find there reports of psychiatrists, high 
school counselors, guidance offices, or 
testing services. If Robert has com- 
pleted a semester at college, there will 
be reports submitted by his college in- 
structors and previous counselor on the 
way he worked, his progress toward 
maturity, his academic achievements, 
There will also be an evaluation of his 
work in each course and of his general 
development, prepared by himself, A 
report on his non-resident work term 
from his employer and another by him- 
self may complete the record. 

Equipped with the information to be 

gleaned from these sources, the coun- 
selor is ready to become really ac- 
quainted with the student—to ask a 
few questions and thus elicit more jn- 
formation. He inquires about Robert’s 
aims with relation to a program of 
studies; he encourages comments on 
earlier school experiences; 
find out Robert’s academic strengths 
and weaknesses and to discover his real 
interests as distinguished from his pro- 
fessed interests, As Robert draws up a 
tentative program of studies the coun- 
selor looks for the factors that seem to 
influence his choices, Appropriate sug- 
gestions are made in the light of the 
counselor’s understanding 
Before a final selection is 
is required to interview t 
of every course he has un 
tion. 


he seeks to 


at that point. 
made Robert 
he instructor 
der considera- 


Having made the rounds among 
these instructors and gained at least an 
inkling of what is likely to take place 
in each class, Robert returns to his 
counselor for a conference. After a re- 
consideration of Robert's interests and 
aims a program of studies that seems 
most likely to meet his own require- 
ments is selected and he is ready ta 
start the semester’s work. No effort 1S 
made to have all first-year students en- 
roll in the same courses and no courses 
are prescribed. All courses are on an 
elective basis and are taken only when 
the student recognizes their place 1” 
his own plan for study. d 

To avoid the waste of time am 
energy that results when one a 
too many activities a student may a 
only three courses in a given semeste : 
Classes are kept small, ordinarily about 
ten and seldom more than fifteen ol 
sons each. This permits a close pe 
sonal relationship between student eat 
teacher and frequent participation ry 
group discussion on the part of ae? 
member. Because teachers are a 
asked to give marks, they are free oh 
observe closely the way in which ¢4 a 
student works, the problems that nei 
to be of concern to him, and so ls 
the traits of personality that affect _ 
behavior. The student in turn 3 the 
lieved of the necessity of studyin& nd! 
teacher and trying to meet his ane 
aS one means of getting a satisfac? 
mark. Instead he is free to seck a pat 
standing and answers to questions wll 
STOw out of his own efforts to COMP 
hend and make sense of the world. ig 

In this situation Elizabeth is"? 
than a name attached to a certal” 
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number in the classroom. She is more 
even than a face responding to a lec- 
ture from the front of a room or a 
voice heard in reply to an occasional 
question. She is more than the author 
of an essay or a checker of choices in 
a short-answer test. Elizabeth Black is 
a live human being activated by the 
hopes, fears, and ideals of her time and 
her associates, She may have professed 
4 deep interest in the subject being 
taught but be producing very little evi- 
dence of progress. She may be one of 
those who never seems able to read 
More than a quarter of what is ex- 
pected. Or it may be that she poses as 
an authority and tries constantly to ar- 
gue with the teacher and other mem- 
bers of the group. And she may be so 
filled with interest and the zeal to learn 
that the teacher is hard pressed to sug- 
est pertinent and useful materials and 
activities, 

As the teacher and the counselor 
Meet and work with the student in 
their efforts to establish conditions that 
Will be most favorable to his growth 
they are encouraged to look for the rea- 
Sons why a student behaves as he does. 

heir search leads them to factors that 
appear to be quite outside the life of 
the classroom but nevertheless affect 
It greatly, They become keenly aware 
of the effects of emotional disturbance 
On the learning process. They gradu- 
ally realize that sometimes the appar- 
ently irresponsible young woman is 
Suffering from a burden of anxiety. 

hey come to know that failure to 
Study may be due more to one’s ina- 
lity to solve certain personal prob- 
€ms than to laziness or dullness. 


Every college professor who is 
worth his salt knows that emotional 
maladjustment inhibits normal Jearn- 
ing. But when the professor is brought 
face to face with the real Malcolm 
Jones and is expected to help him meet 
his problems squarely he begins to ap- 
preciate the significance of his knowl- 
edge. He is no longer satisfied to dis- 
miss Malcolm as a poor student, un- 
worthy of his attention and time. He 
feels less offended by the boy’s ill 
manners when he knows that he is suf- 
fering from a feeling of insecurity 
caused by an unhappy home. 

Particularly through the counseling 
relationship the college teacher sees the 
student as a whole person rather than 
that part of him that appears in the lec- 
ture hall, laboratory, and testing room 
to perform tasks prescribed by subject- 
matter specialists. Knowing the whole 
person with his problems, his limita- 
tions, his ideals, his responsibilities, his 
gifts, his family relationships, his loves, 
his fears, and his hates, the counselor- 
teacher sees the student and classroom 
teaching in a new perspective. When 
Robert lays before his counselor an 
emotional problem that has kept him 
unsettled for months and that may 
even threaten his sanity, the counselor 
is likely to become far more concerned 
with the solution of such a problem 
than he is with drilling certain facts 
into Robert’s head. The counselor is 
thus reminded that study is a means 
and not an end in the growth of the 
individual, and being so reminded he 
will, if he is a wise teacher, keep his eye 
on the requirements for growth of the 


whole person. 
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As he works along with Robert, 
Elizabeth, or Malcolm the counsclor 
discovers that at times the problems to 
be faced are such that the assistance of 
a psychologist or psychiatrist is indi- 
cated if real progress is to be made. If 
this assistance is sought soon enough 
it may make the difference between a 
happy, well-adjusted person and an- 
other college failure. The number of 
college students who would profit by 
the help of a psychologist or psychia- 
trist is probably much larger than is 
commonly supposed. Unhappily, the 
conventional college is not organized 
to facilitate the discovery of those in- 
dividuals. When students are handled 
in large groups with no frequent and 
regular individual conferences there is 
little likelihood that the faculty will be 
made aware of their real problems. 
Consequently, the tragedy of disor- 
dered lives goes on unheeded within 
those institutions that are best fitted to 
provide the facilities for encouraging 
mental health. 

It is frequently said that the great 
size of American colleges and universi- 
ties makes it impossible to establish the 
kind of student-teacher relationships I 
have described. If this contention is 
true, isn’t it time for educators to 
boldly proclaim the truth and to ad- 
voeate reduction in enrollments and 
the establishment of more small col- 
leges? If size is a menace to mental 
health, why encourage bigness? 

Granted that bigness may be an evil, 
something can be done even in large 
institutions to bring about more satis- 
factory student-teacher relations, By 


placing Jess emphasis on the lecture 


system and more on discussion groups 
of 25 or 30 members, even though these 
must be handled by graduate assist- 
ants, it would be possible to make sub- 
stantial progress. ; 
Such a move would dignify the post- 
tion of the graduate assistant and place 
a premium on his performance as 4 
teacher. It would require closer atten- 
tion on the part of the lecturing pro- 
fessors to the problems of students. 
This would be possible because there 
would be less need for lectures. As the 
emphasis shifted from the effort to set 
part knowledge to facilitation of actua 
learning there would be an baesctees 
demand on the professors” time ope 
skill to supervise and guide the work 0 
the discussion groups. An incidenta 
outcome of such a change would be a 
great increase in interest in reaching 
among graduate students and an 1° 
provement in the quality of at 
teaching. Something approaching th 
counseling system at Goddard could 
achieved by assigning an instructor 15 
or 20 counselees, with the expectatio! 
that he would meet them individua vf 
at least half an hour every two eevee 
As the value and need of counseling 
became evident to a college faculty © 
could devise ways of modifying 8 
program to meet the need. The - 
requisite is a conviction of the impo" 
tance of knowing the student = 
whole person. His 
A student’s life has many facets.” “ 
performance jn non-academic affa (2 
may be even more revealing of his . 
sonality than his behavior in the were 
room. As a matter of fact the eee 
manual work program at Goddard 
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brought to light many personality 
problems that “might easily have re- 
mained undetected in ordinary class- 
room situations, Once the problems are 
recognized the counselor is in a much 
better position to understand and 
therefore to counsel. 

By w orking closely with the student 
as he undertakes the study of a specific 
area, the counselor will be able to find 
out whether his counselee has acquired 
the needed skills in reading, use of 
reference materials, making notes, out- 
lining a paper, and expressing himself, 
and to give hel Ip when its need is recog- 
nized by the student. He will also be in 
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a position to ask the kind of questions 
that will help the student to clarify his 
own thinking on a variety of issues. 
Thirteen years of trying to sce the 
student as a whole person with his own 
peculiar needs has brought to the God- 
dard faculty new and deeper insights 
into the learning process. It has resulted 
in greatly improved instruction and a 
far greater concern for the emotional 
life eo the student. It has increased our 
awareness of the effects of the stresses 
and strains of modern life on the men- 
tal health of young people. Tt has 
strengthened our faith in education and 
Sawvensed our zeal for teaching. 


Observing Children at Play 


VIRGINIA M. AXLINE 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


HILDREN in a free play experi- 
C ence tell us many things about 
themselves. As we observe them explor- 
ing their surroundings, examining ma- 
terials, establishing relationships with 
others, solving problems, initiating ac- 
tivities, we note increasingly the com- 
plexity and variability of the individ- 
ual’s learning processes. We see the ex- 
pansiveness and restriction in different 
children. We sce the spontaneity and 
the reserve. We sce the acceptance and 
rejection of the challenging situation. 
We notice that the child’s way of 
meeting the new situation is as varied 
as the personalities of the children. Be- 
low is an account of the activities of a 
small group of children in an undi- 
rected play period. 

There were five children in the play- 
room—Hilda age seven, Jack age four, 
his brother Joey age two, Beverly age 
three and a half, and Carol age three, 
With the exception of Jack and Joey 
none of the children had ever met be- 
fore, although each one of them knew 
the play therapist who was in the room 
with them. 

Tt was a large playroom equipped 
with a large sandbox and 4 sink with 
running water, as well as many toys. 
There was an assortment of little cars, 
boats, and airplanes. There were big 
dolls and little dolls, a doll house with 
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furniture anda family of dolls, toy sol- 
diers and guns, balloons and balls, 
paints, clay, and crayons. There — 
a toy stove, a table and chairs, a wai 
bed, pans and dishes, spoons an 
bottles, a hobby horse and an easel. | 

And there was freedom for each 
child to use this hour in this playroom’ 
with these other children in any “ 
that he wished—to play or not to play , 
to socialize or not to socialize—to be 
each in his own way, as he was at - 
moment. They were free to a 
this new situation—stranger a 
stranger in a world of interesting "¢ 
materials, ief 

The following pages give 4 — 
glimpse into the manner in which t ra 
children experienced this interact! a- 
with one another and with the thera" 
pist, who remained in a relatively “6 
obtrusive role in one corner of on 
room. The purpose of such an oe 
role was to give the children the ‘a 
dom and Tesponsibility to enter aie 
this experience in their own vie 
When remarks were addressed nett 
therapist she replied either by © by 
ing the child’s expressed feeling Or hat 
indicating briefly recognition of ¥ 
the child had said. 

Hilda had been playing in tl 
alone before the other children 
tered. When the door opened an 


he room 
en- 


rhe 
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_— little girls came in Hilda climbed 
Into the sandbox and began to build a 
oats in the sand. She did not speak to 
the little girls. They did not speak to 
her or to each other. There were a 
dozen balloons scattered around the 
floor. Carol picked one up and held it. 
She stood in the middle of the room, 
looked around at all the toys, and re- 
garded the other two girls silently. 
Beverly pulled a little chair close to 
ib therapist and began to talk to her. 
= rao the beginning of a monologue 
at went on with scarcely any inter- 
Tuption for an hour. “My mommy 
doesn’t like it when my baby wets on 
the floor,” she said. “She hits my baby 
and she yells at him. She hits me too 
os - yells at me and it makes me feel 
ee Lay lion t let us make any noise 
a this i we’re bad when we get 
oe astebasket and she scares my 
y and she makes me mad and when 
oat my bed last time she spanked me 
said I was going to go away and 
re go back and she yells at me and 
ten my baby wets on the floor she 
Sets so mad. She is a dirty stinker and 
oe ee to tell her she is too—only 
We xe n’t do anything—anything that 
y makes her so mad ’cause we're 
si yell and she gets mad 
and nan aby wets on the floor.” On 
ome talked—scarcely looking 
hen her—pouring out a story about 
mommy” and “my baby.” 
ee holding the balloon in her 
the cM silently from one child to 
fe - Ordinarily she talks volubly 
Sizin, n this occasion she was quietly 
the - up the situation. Hilda shaped 
sand expertly for her castle. 
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Then the door opened and Jack and 
Joey walked in. Jack pointed and ex- 
claimed, “Oh balloons! T'll bust them. 
T'll bust them all!” He went around the 
room stamping vigorously upon each 
balloon, which burst with a startling 
noise. Joey ran from the room crying 
because the noise frightened him. Carol 
looked at Jack in amazement, holding 
the balloon closer to her. Beverly 
glanced at the boys, and went on talk- 
ing. “So I said I'd get a hatchet and hit 
her when she said my baby was bad 
and my baby was scared and she gets 
so mad when my baby upsets his milk 
and she yells at him—” 

Jack finished popping all the bal- 
loons except the one Carol hugged 
close to herself. He went over to the 
paints and seizing the paint brush 
painted a bold stroke of red paint 
across the seat of the chair. Joey came 
toddling back into the room and ran 
from one toy to another looking at 
them, picking them up, knocking them 
over, stumbling, getting up, spilling 
out the boxes of little toys, actively ex- 
ploring everything in the room. Jack 
quickly poured water into the tall jars 
of paint and then hurried across the 
room to the sandbox and climbed in. 
He looked at Hilda’s castle and squat- 


ted down and began to pat sand on it. 
“You let my castle alone,” Hilda 


said, glancing in the direction of the 
therapist. “This is mine. I built it.” 
Jack went on, unperturbed by Hilda. 
“You play someplace else,” Hilda 
said, “Mind your own business. Go 
away. You are ruining this. Look what 
youre doing. Why don’t you mind 
your own business?” 
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“This is my business,” Jack said. 
Then without further ado he sat down 
and started to remodel the unfinished 
castle. 

Hilda became very angry. “Go 
away!” she shouted. “This is disgust- 
ing. This is the most disgusting ex- 
perience I have ever had. Why don’t 
you mind your own business?” 

Jack, seemingly lost in his creative 
urge, took a shovel and made devastat- 
ing changes in Hilda’s castle. 

“This makes me very angry!” Hilda 
said, standing up. “I don’t see why 
you can’t mind your own business and 
stop interfering with mine.” 

Carol stood in the same spot and 
watched. Hilda left the sandbox angrily 
and went to the stove, where she 
started to mix up something in a pan. 
Joey went around the room, exploring, 
exploring, exploring. He took the paint 
brush and vigorously painted the seat 
of the chair that Jack had first streaked, 


Jack stopped digging in the sand and 
went back to the sink, 


Beverly said, “And then when my 
baby cries mommy says it makes her so 
mad ’cause he should take his nap 
when it’s time.” Carol stood looking at 
the boys. Hilda, with her back to the 
others, was stirring something on the 
stove. Joey climbed into the sandbox, 
He lay down in the sand, swam in it: 
rolled in it, rubbed his face in it, threw 
handfuls of it all over the room, laugh- 
ing heartily as he did so. He ate some 
of it—jumped out of the sandbox, 
knocked over the toy ironing board, 
tripped over a box, got up, got the jar 
of paint, poured half of it into the 
sandbox and dumped handfuls of sand 


into the remainder of the paint in the 
jar. He rubbed the sandy paint be- 
tween his hands, grabbed the paint 
brush and quickly painted the aeenet 
of the window shade. Jack was walk- 
ing restlessly around the edge of the 
room. Hilda’s back was still turned to 
the group. Carol stood holding the we 
loon, watching the ceaseless activity 3 
the boys, glancing occasionally at Bev- 
erly, who was continuing her story as 
though she and the therapist were alone 
in the room. : f 
For the rest of the hour this type ° 
behavior continued, Finally Jack said, 
“Tam tired. I want to go home.’ Se 
sat down on a little chair, still holding 
the balloon, still silently watching — 
boys. Beverly, seemingly aagaleers Me 
all that was going on, went on with 
Story, elaborating with incidents felt 
similar kind the experiences she is 
she had had with her mother and t 
baby. anit 
Before Jack left the room he 1c 
across to Carol and said, “Here’s 0", 
more balloon to bust before I leav® 
He took it away from Carol, ai 
On it, laughed at the loud noise, “his 
left. Joey toddled reluctantly spit * 
brother. Carol, who had stood up W? e- 
the balloon had burst, looked in amaz i 
ment at the retreating boys. pa 
turned around and looked at ae 
maining members of the group: “| 
glad they are gone,” she said. Bevé 
continued her story. 


rhe 
When Carol’s father came tO 


he 
door after her she said goodbye to et 
therapist and left. When her ine 


asked her if she had had a good ai 
she said, “No. Those stinkers ™ 
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quite a bad show.” When the therapist 
asked Beverly if she had had a good 
time she said, “Oh yes, and I want to 
come back again.” She left talking to 
the woman who took her home. ” 
Hilda, alone at last, climbed up on 
= hobbyhorse and rocked back and 
ite at the playroom that 
ID reduced to a shambles by the 
one tie past hour. Around the 
wie) as a large puddle of water 
uch she had spilled. Hilda was very 
quiet, and seemed to be angry, dis- 
ial es frustrated at the turn 
A sin the playroom. 
PP ao each child entered into this 
fhe ea in his own way. How did 
i lente ae experience? What did 
enh ae eae it was obvious that 
unique sae sale reacted in his own 
stidihtes and each one had learned 
adie g from this experience, but 
I i a child have the ex- 
Midst-of fo) : cing on his own in the 
an adult _ teeming activity without 
suport moving in to give reassurance, 
into oe in an attempt to 
fieus ~ ie ing ne security or stability 
rei me — Beverly had not got- 
hie nie rom the personal problem 
Toey “es : urgent to her at the time. 
ing life = png himself into experienc- 
elecled ith gusto and vigor. Jack had 
Soon tii os with his restlessness 
ing ee him out. Hilda, with Steg ie 
of 7 i ¥ Pic - ra 
Slicer - Carol had observed : 
etter ment and bewilderment the 
Met thig ways the other children had 
Wi situation. 
hat would these children do if 


they found themselves in this same 
group again and again? What resources 
within themselves would they draw 
upon? Could they, once past the ex- 
ploratory stage, effectively meet this 
kind of experience so that they would 
be able to realize more effectively the 
capacities and interests within them- 
selves and so bring about a more satis- 
fying constructive experience? Would 
this kind of experience help the chil- 
dren understand others better? 

What kind of educational experi- 
ences might be most effective in help- 
ing these children (and others) learn 
how to cope effectively with situations 
such as these? What does the child 
need? How can his needs be met? 

In viewing this group activity it 
seems that each child needs a feeling 
of security and stability within him- 
self, so that when the external world 
is lacking in stability he can draw upon 
his own resources for effective ways 
of utilizing his capacities to maintain 
order in his world. He needs to feel 
free to utilize the capacities within 
himself to be an individual as well as a 
member of a group—to safeguard his 
personal liberty and at the same time 

rant other people the same privilege. 
Le nceds to be free of the kind of emo- 
tional problems that chain him up 
within himself and blind him to what 
is going on around him. He needs ex- 
periences that will increase his capac- 
ity to cope with problems of inter- 
ersonal relations. 

The children who were participating 
in this experience illustrate in sharp 
focus the individual needs and re- 


sponses to experience. Each child ex- 
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pressed himself in his own way. What 
can education provide that will give 
constructive direction to this energetic 
drive for self-realization? This raw 
material is a challenge to educators to 
create from this dynamic energy con- 
structive effort that will bring about 
awareness of relationships, utilization 
of capacities, shared living. 

The beginnings of democracy are 
here. The lessons children learn about 
themselves and others that grow out of 
their experiencing relationships will de- 
termine the strength of their contribu- 
tion to society. They need to learn to 
know themselves and to develop sen- 
sitivity to others, 

What are the reactions of adults— 
teachers and parents—when they ob- 
serve a free play session such as this? 
A few of them are recorded below, 


I never saw anything like it, 


Think of all that energy and activity! 
No wonder they blow their tops when 
we expect them to be quiet, to sit still, 


It amazes me how different they all 
are. Each one of them learns in such dif- 
ferent ways. How can we know whai 
the best way to teach them? 


What were they thinking? What were 
they learning? We don’t ever know, do 
we, just what it is they are learning. 


I never saw a child act like that before 


—all over the place, into everything, 
never still a minute. 


That little girl scarcely moved for the 
whole hour. I wonder what she was 
thinking! 

She never stopped talking. Nothing 
seemed as important to her as what she 
had to say. A whole room full of toys, 
and she sits on a chair and talks! Al] 


t is 


through that noisy activity she kept pg 
ing and talking, “And my mommy et 
...” Do “mommies” make that much 


impression on all children? 


How can a teacher meet the needs of 
all the children? Look how different they 
all are. 


But think how futile it would be to 
try to tell them what they should do, 
and deny their feelings so that they 
would never know what it really felt like 
to experience all the wonderful Kane 
in life. That little boy has experience¢ 
sand and paint—and freedom. 


te? 
Where do they learn responsibilty’ 
They reduced this place to a shambles: 


. isn’t it? 
It's like the adult world today, isn pl 
hile we all mill around in our 0 

Way, what will emerge? 


2 : sort of 
Would it be best to step in and sae 
referee, to see that each one’s rights 3 
protected? 


_ 
Do they learn to become self-reli 
that way? 


How do they learn to get along a 
one another? By a lot of experiences ith 
these that force them to get along mh 
others out of their own initiative—0" >Y 
having someone lead them gently up- 
surely in that direction by giving § P 
port at the right time? 


i ight 
_ How do you know what is the 18! 
time? 


We need to know so much more cet 
children, don’t we? How they eae 
what they learn, what they ag i 

here do they get their values? Hov e 
they develop concepts? How do baa 
themselves go and enjoy life, and at ni 
same time not forget the other pers? 


at 

We certainly do need to know 2 Bret 

cai More about children and a a 

fective education. We need to clarify ine 

goals and objectives, and to re- ex ve 
and re-evaluate what we are doing: 
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children aren’t exactly like the children 
in the books written about them. 
‘ “And my mommy said... .” “Why 
ont you mind your own business?” 
his is my business!” “I have never been 
_ disgusted in all my life!” They have 
eel own problems, don’t they? Their 
= lems are as deep and significant and 
A ae to them as ours are to us. 
— emotional tones in their experi- 
are a match for ours. 


eo we need to learn to utilize more 
Soha some of the things we are 
child_he learn about the nature of a 
Tes igen Ww he feels, how he learns, how 
xperiences life. 


SUMMARY 


Vitec brings into every situation 
self in u rag concepts about him- 
see - cen to others. He is be- 
will ca form his values from which 
re as i way of meeting life. We 
Pel ohne stages of this process in 
Pg vation of very young chil- 

- As the child’s experiences enlarge 


the scope of his personal world he will 
find himself in increasing need of sta- 
bility, security, and self-reliance. He 
is beginning to develop a personal phi- 
losophy of life that will definitely influ- 
ence what he thinks and what he does. 
Therefore, it seems that parents and 
educators are challenged to examine 
and re-examine their own attitudes and 
concepts and values and personal phi- 
losophy of life, and then the child’s per- 
ception of his world, and to become 
aware of the experiences that are in- 
fluencing the development of the 
child’s values and personal philosophy 
of life. By our increased understanding 
of the integrative process in the de- 
velopment of the child’s personality, 
and by our constructive effort perhaps 
we can provide more effective relation- 
ships and experiences so that our chil- 
dren will be able to utilize their abili- 
ties more constructively to establish 
healthy interpersonal relationships. 


a 


Student Teaching in Early Childhood 


Education® 


HE constantly growing demand 

for teachers of young children is 
intensified at the present time by the 
emergency situation calling for the em- 
ployment of mothers in defense indus- 
tries. It is important, therefore, that all 
people responsible for teacher educa- 
tion programs examine more carefully 
than ever before the experiences they 
provide for prospective teachers in this 
area. 

This article is concerned with what 
are believed to be important aspects of 
a program designed to prepare gradu- 
ate students at Teachers College who 
have a bachelor’s degree in liberal arts 
to teach young children in nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and first and 
second grades. The majority of these 
students have no professional educa- 
tional background. A few have had 
limited contacts with young children 
in camp work, perhaps, or as assistant 
teachers. Occasionally some have had 
other types of experience, ranging all 
the way from secretarial work to ma- 
joring in sociology. They are at Teach- 
ers College for one academic year and 
one summer session, the majority enter- 


* By the following members of the staff of 
Curriculum and Teaching, Teachers College, 
Columbia University: Patty Hales, Instructor; 
Iimma D. Shechy, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation; Ada Stephens and Elizabeth Vernon, 
Instructors; Kenneth Wann, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education. 


ing college at the beginning of the 
semester, but there are also a num 
of admissions at the beginning of << 
spring term. A year is a short a — 
which to provide even a minimum a 
of professional experience. Addec he 
this is the fact that we work within ™ h 
framework of a university and wi 
Se Nama »” oitua- 
the limitations that any “large” * on 
tion presents. On the credit side, ne ie 
ever, we have mature and serious st : 
dents and we are also able to take e 
vantage of the many resources aie 
experiences offered by a large oi na 
sity, such as contacts with Hoa D- 
leaders in education—in child deve nf 
ment, family life, and psycholoB its 
foundations—which far outwelg” 
limitations. + jg tO 
Our purpose in this discusst0? 5 in 
take a look at some of the a 
which we have found it profita 
work with students, with spe!# nc 
phasis on their laboratory expert in 
The majority of their time 35 Pit 
actual work with children and 1° ° fer- 
group discussions and personal a whe 
ences with members of the st he 
see them working with childre™ and 
fact that staff members have acct 
are having a number of field a in 
outside this particular progr 5 8 


a 


| em 


, jee" 
working on such college ey 
. . is, ut 
In-service programs an rs and 
3 - [2 on 
work with public school reach 
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in studies and surveys of school sys- 
tems makes us, we believe, acutely 
aware of some of the situations young 
teachers face. These staff experiences 
unquestionably have considerable in- 
fluence in our program planning for 
pre-service students. 

Many years ago T. TH. Hursley said 
that if we wish pcople to learn ‘effec- 
tisrelyr we must “put them in the way 
of learning for themselves.” This im- 
ei responsibility for selection 
athe. Fase and also a continuing 
rt hon ‘al the fact that the way of 
hicht g anc needs of each student are 

ghly individual. How can we help 
Students quicken their perceptions, 
ni new insights, clarify ideas with 
gute ane grappling? Perhaps a 
he a neighborhood will 
Miata - se social awareness; 
will | - den jolt toward maturity 
perth 7 t from a visit to a juvenile 
children ot te complex factors affect 
dividiaats vs hed live and grow as in- 
i lals and groupwise. In becoming 

quainted with these factors and the 
iad e teaching young children, 
ing bere . sure that we are guid- 
he Bee te : ents to the kinds of op- 
keep his $ i will enable each one to 
et, tp enthusiasm for teaching chil- 
ce neg his own worth as a 
were! bie he is sure to be con- 
“ toy ith many situations for which 
S not have the “know-how”? 
aaa we promote a student's 
which As self-understanding, without 
Liag i cannot understand children? 
Cepted | os to children, if it is ac- 
and leer the spirit of understanding 
ing, is a potent force in mak- 


ing the individual study the processes 
of his own learning and thinking. 
The field of human relationships 
looms big in this program. For the first 
time many students work and live in 
close contact with different racial, eco- 
nomic, and cultural groups. For some 
it is an awakening experience and one 
that makes for growing up quickly to 
find themselves a minority of one, per- 
haps, day after day, in a different cul- 
tural group. Different socio-economic 
groups take on reality for the student 
when he lives in close daily contact 
with children from these groups and 
begins to understand some of their 
backgrounds and to realize their spe- 
cial program needs. The make-up of 
the student group itself is varied. This, 
plus the unique fact that Teachers Col- 
lege draws its student personnel from 
all over the United States and many 
foreign countries and from many fields 
of education (nursing, guidance, ad- 
ministration, etc.), offers a rich op- 
portunity to students to broaden their 
understanding of people and to develop 
he scope of education 


awareness of t 
oung children. 


beyond a program for y 

The remainder of this discussion 
will be devoted to the factors that the 
staff believes to be central to a sound 
program for students who are prepar- 
ing to be teachers of young children: 
first, the selection of cooperating 
schools for student teaching; second, 
the nature of the student teaching ex- 
periences in these schools; third, stu- 
dent experiences other than those in the 
schools but closely related to work 
with children, fourth, staff responsibili- 


ties in this program. 
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SELECTION OF SCHOOLS 


In order to satisfy Teachers College 
requirements for a Master’s degree in 
the field of Childhood Education— 
Younger Children, students are re- 
quired to have teaching experience 
with children on three different levels 
—nursery school, kindergarten, and 
first or second grade. This supervised 
teaching experience also meets New 
York state certification requirements. 
The cooperating schools with which 
we work are carefully selected for the 
quality of experience and special op- 
portunities they are able to provide for 
each student. Public and private schools 
and child care centers are used, for it is 
in these types of situations that most 
students will seek employment after 
graduation. Furthermore, they afford 
realistic settings in which to work. In 
general, a student teaches in each type 
of school and every effort is made to 
enable him to have one long experience 
(semester) in the age group and kind 
of school which interests him most. 
“Cooperating schools” is not merely a 
pleasant sounding phrase, Rather, it 
has grown out of a truly cooperative 
way of working, and we believe that 
the continuing growth on the part of 
staffs of both college and schools that 
is the inevitable outcome of coopera- 
tive work gives a great strength to our 
program. Benefits are reciprocal; in re- 
turn for a chance to gain firsthand 
teaching experience, students are them- 
selves a valuable asset in a school situa- 
tion. Also, the stimulation that the 
bring to their work through their 

studies at the College and the many 


problems they encounter which cause 
them to ask “how and why” are ap- 
preciated by the cooperating teachers 
almost without exception. . 
The students start their work with 
children at the beginning of the semes- 
ter, for it is felt that only in this way 
will they have an opportunity to face 
realities that will be theirs as teachers. 
Also, courses and discussions which ner 
late to child growth and behavior 0 
take on meaning only as they are Te 
lated by the student to children. This 
correlation of practice and theory 18 4” 
important and carefully considered ot 
pect of the program. The College 2°” 
viser who works with students a 
particular school gets in touch with a 
school before the students arrive, an 
ing pertinent information so that €¢ 
Cooperating teacher will be pee. 
for the student who is assigned to ri 
The student is accepted by the teac a 
as an intelligent adult who is smo 
help in the job of teaching childr?" 
Just because he has not yet develope 
specialized teaching skills is nO re The 
why he may not be of great help: feel 
skillful teacher makes the student FP 
at home and loses no time in Coe ex 
aware of the resources which this ps tc 
adult may bring to the situation. | 0 
of all, she welcomes an extra pe il 
hands, for in working with little nt h 
dren one never manages to have 91", 
time for the many things that nee ld 
be done. Perhaps a particular eri 
needs most of all a grownup W a ime 
become somebody “special” for at ob- 
A student faced at once with verY et 
vious needs in a situation soon eo 
himself and the fact that he is 2 
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comer, Again, a student may go into a 
situation where the teacher will feel 
More comfortable if he is an observer 
for a day or two. (This is rare, how- 
ever.) The point here is that there is no 
Set pattern whereby a student relates 
himself to a classroom. His job is to 
find the Way with the teacher and this 
can be very different and highly indi- 
vidual, depending upon the student, the 
teacher, and the type of situation. 

A careful effort is made by the 
College staff to determine the special 
ie and interests of each student, and 
Us assignment is made on this basis, 
taking into account also the needs of 
@ particular school. If, after careful 
placement, incompatibilities arise, a 
eee: may be moved at the end of 
eal — or even sooner if 
nee ean his happens infrequently 
fon Ag 3 after careful delibera- 
‘tad a, n the needs of both student 

4 ool in mind. Occasionally the 
Most significant growth that may come 
to a student will be in working through 
@ difficult situation rather than being 
"emoved from it. He is, of course, 
pie the support of special and careful 

Vice through such a period. 
sen _ Cooperation between the schools 
eed ae College staff is furthered by 
Meetings. At least once during 
the semester an evening meeting 1s 
Planned to which the College invites 
the directors, principals, and teachers 
ho the cooperating schools for a social 
ie a discussion of common prob- 
ine : " is characteristic of these meet- 
Sates lat Cooperating teachers express 

Staction with our students and the 

“sire to do a better job of helping 


them rather than lamenting the “inex- 
perience” of students. There are some 
lamentations, however: “I don’t know 
how we shall get along without Alice 
when she leaves—the children will miss 
her terribly.” “Why don’t we have 
more young men in the profession?” 
(We usually have three or four in our 
pre-service group each year.) “The 
electric light system that Joe developed 
with our five-year-olds was amazing; 
I would never have been able to do it.” 
Joe didn’t know how either but he was 
in a situation where the teacher made 
him so much at home that he was able 
to learn along with the children, and a 
father helped too. Incidentally, this 
student’s way of finding out and what 
he found out were so interesting that 
we asked him to tell our class of eighty 
experienced teachers about it. New 
plans and new ideas come out of these 
meetings, but even more important are 
the respect for one another and the 
common understandings that accrue. 
Cooperating teachers are urged to 
come to student seminars and to meet- 
ings of the major course whenever 
possible. Unfortunately, it 1s difficult 
for them to make arrangements for 
this, although a few of them are able 
to do so. (One teacher suggested that 
she come to the seminar for one meet- 
ing, leaving the student in charge of 
her group.) We have had student semi- 
nars meet once during the semester in 
the evening, and in this way have made 
it possible for some teachers to come. 
Occasionally, some are able to drop in 
on the major course. Another way in 
which our staff gets better acquainted 
with the personnel and purposes of a 
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school is through occasional attendance 
at a school staff meeting (always on in- 
vitation) or in participating at the 
request of the school in a workshop or 
conference group. 


STUDENT TEACHING EXPERI- 
ENCE IN THE SCHOOLS 


Actual daily work with children 
varies widely from one cooperating 
school to another and from one teacher 
to another. We have, however, been 
encouraged by the fact that increasing 
numbers of teachers agree with us that 
the most fruitful experience for all 
concerned—student, teacher, and chil- 
dren—is one in which student and 
teacher work together as a team. The 
teacher, to be sure, assumes the role of 
leadership, but she is not the “master” 
demonstrating professional skills for a 
student to copy. More and more the 
student is accepted as another welcome 
adult and included in the entire teach- 
ing process. She plans and prepares 
with the teacher and is given oppor- 
tunity from the beginning to partici- 
pate in the daily living experiences with 
children. The amount and the kind of 
participation depend, of course, on the 
ability and experience of the student. 
Their first responsibilities in student 
teaching are necessarily of a “fringe” 
or supportive nature. Gradually, how- 
ever, they are given more and more 
opportunity for responsible participa- 
tion. Some can quickly assume a role 
of co-teacher. Occasionally, by the end 
of a semester it is difficult for visitors 
to distinguish between student and 
teacher as they work together in the 
classroom. This in itself shows growth 


on the part of the student and likewise 
is a tribute to the maturity and shall 
of the cooperating teacher. 

As was stated earlier, no uniform or 
systematic pattern can be followed by 
or expected of cach student in this REO 
gram of actual teaching experience 
Each situation and each student pee 
vides unique potentialities, and it 1s 
the role of the Teachers College ad- 
viser to foster and encourage the best 
possible use of all the abilities and re 
sources involved. ee 

In most schools the student 1s = 
cluded in staff and parent meetings as 
a regular staff member. She meets 2? : 
knows parents informally and ina od 
cases participates in personal confer 
ences with parents. Some teachers a 
been reluctant to have a student paruc! 
pate in parent-teacher conferencess ne S 
certainly there are many conferenc® 
which should not include a third pe 
However, where student and ere 
work in close cooperation and yore 
the parents think of the student as ei 
other teacher jt has been possible 
arrange very rewarding three "y 
conferences, 6 aie 

Often the adviser meets with ae 
tors or principals to discuss pate 
working most effectively with Pe One 
lar students or particular teachers: 
school staff asked a group of five 
dent teachers to evaluate their hem 
experiences in the school and give 
Suggestions for working with_ 
students. There is a constant ae 
the part of all concerned to a 
and improve ways of doing yt we 


: : ec 
examine and sort out the most ¢ 
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elements of our program there is a 
growing conviction on the part of ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and students 
alike that when teacher and student can 
pool their personal and professional re- 
Sources, then they plan together, dis- 
Cuss together, share cach other’s suc- 
Cesses and failures; when they sincerely 
work together to provide good educa- 
onal experiences for children, then 
the student is given maximum possi- 
bility for developing her own abilities 
to the fullest. - 


OTHER EXPERIENCES 


oo V; isits Student in School. 
ha student is assigned to work in 
; Certain school, the College staff mem- 
“gf om - responsible for the students 
his a hool automatically becomes 
hs a nes The student is visited by 
beet at bee’ the average of once 
hose - vo weeks. This visit may be as 
2Oe oS eh hoa ot as il Ree 
mith s. One of our chief aims is to 
ablish an atmosphere of informality 
st these visits so that the student 
meee himself, functioning as he al- 
tion oe with the children. In addi- 
teache are concerned that the group 
<< A not feel on the spot” when we 
iktts - The informal atmosphere of 
attitude te not only by our 
but 5 uring the visits themselves, 
state our total relationship with the 
I Nts and school personnel. 
~0gs and Conferences. Each stu- 
fae a log in conjunction with 
his ion ent teaching. Here he jots down 
a ee his questions, his ideas, 
‘in from reading or some other 
Se—anything which occurs to him 


as pertinent, worth mulling over, or a 
problem with which he needs help. 
This “thinking out loud” of the stu- 
dent as he writes his log follows no pat- 
tern except that of his own thinking. 
The contents are personal and conf 
dential between student and adviser. 
Sometimes the two of them decide that 
an intensive record of an individual 
child or a series of records of a particu- 
lar type of activity might contribute to 
the student's insight. These records 
may be used instead of the usual log for 
a period of time. The logs are turned in 
periodically to the adviser to be dis- 
cussed at the student’s individual con- 
ference. These conferences, which are 
held regularly every two weeks, are 
an extremely important aspect of the 
student’s program. It is here that the 
student can analyze his work and the 
program of his group. He can discuss 
his successes with someone who shares 
his pleasure. He can discuss his failures 
and know that the attitude of the ad- 
viser will be constructive: “If such a 
situation were to arise again, what 
might you do to avoid these pitfalls?” 
Adviser and student together can think 
out ways of approaching problems and 
of evaluating the many aspects of the 
curriculum that challenge him. The 
adviser’s function in these conferences 
is not that of the authority telling the 
novice “how to do it” and giving pat 
answers to questions. Rather, it is that 
of a sympathetic listener who has 
wrestled with the same problems and 
who can help the student come to his 
own solutions. 

Seminars. As a general rule each 
adviser has twelve students. These stu- 
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dents meet with the adviser each week 
for a seminar. Questions pertaining to 
student teaching and of general interest 
to the group are discussed. The group 
itself decides what the topic for discus- 
sion will be. Ideas often come out of 
individual conferences, The students 
discover, in the process of bringing up 
questions in a small, intimate group, 
that other people have problems similar 
to their own, that there are many ways 
of doing things, and most important of 
all, that they know more than they 
thought they knew. Often students get 
More stimulation from one another 
than from a staff member. The staff 
member acts as 4 chairman, takin 
leadership where it is needed, pulling 
out when it seems wise, interjecting a 
question here and there, and being a 
resource person when the group seems 
to be floundering. The motto of the 
seminar is “discussion unlimited.” 
Visits to Other Schools. Consistent 
day-by-day work with a group of chil- 
dren and their teacher is the most valu- 
able experience that we can offer q 
student. There are, however, occasions 
when a visit to another class serves a 
very important function, Such visits 
may take place in the school where the 
student is working or in another school, 
The visit may be made with the ad- 
viser or it may be made individually, 
These visits are discussed with the ad- 
viser in a conference and often serve 
to point up things that no amount of 
talking could get across, 

Major Course. All pre-service stu- 
dents attend the curriculum course in 
early childhood education and meet in 
a class planned specifically for inex- 


perienced students. This means, first of 
all, that the group is small enough te 
make discussion easy. Second, it means 
that the group is more homogencous 
than any other class they attend. They 
are all “in the same boat.” Their con- 
cerns are generally very similar and as 
a result, the staff can gear the course 
more directly to their needs than 
would be possible otherwise. The ih 
sponsibility of this course rests wee 
the staff as a whole. At the i ooo 
of the semester we plan the conten 
together and as the semester goes om 
we plan cach session in the light ia el 
awareness of the needs of this pare 
lar group. This course is designed en 
tie together in terms of young chile on 
the things that are covered in 7 
general terms in other courses W aif 
the range of interest might be sent 
nursery school through upper ag a 
tary grades, To take one example! 1a- 
Course in science for teachers, the a 
terial covered is suitable for childs” 
from three to twelve years a 
Through our course we help stu o 
to select that which is likely to be ™ 
suitable for younger children. | nces 
Workshop. One of the experle alu- 
that we have found exceedingly hae’ 
able for our students is a works "he 
For two years we have weg wing 
workship for a week’s period ; asc 
examination week, We have °¢ a a 
the students from their student Sap ad 
ing placements during that ae 
have held the workshop from - ents 
five for five days. Here the stud “ich 
have a chance to experiment ape” 
Wood, paints, finger paint, clay Pew 
Papier mache, science equipmen® 
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ing, cooking, and many other things. 
And much of this experimentation has 
a very real focus. For example, in our 
last workshop, a group of students 
Went to a lumber yard, selected wood, 
and made some equipment for the class- 
rooms where they were teaching. This 
Was the first time some of them had 
handled wood, saws, hammers, and 
nails and it was hard for even experi- 
enced staff members not to gasp in- 
Wardly when a student announced that 
she Was going to make a bed for the 
hildents home center that would be 
arge enough for a child to curl up in. 
She did just that with the help of an- 
other student, and turned out a superior 
pPlece of work. This workshop experi- 
enee has many values. First of all, it 
= Me i ual chance to familiarize 
Selves with materials that are new 
ii & them—things that they 
he caine well hesitate to introduce 
of ¥, Been because of their own lack 
amiliarity with the material. Sec- 
Sie It gives them a chance to evaluate 
Or themselves the experience of using 
* material so that they might better ap- 
Preciate the satisfactions that a child 
iene its use. Third, it gives 
Htewrisde —- an opportunity to gain 
that th as for materials—practical ideas 
A ey may never have come across. 
nd fourth, we find that a group spirit 
i through this experience that 
thin vere through any other. Some- 
: tan uable happens to a group (in- 
ting students and staff) that plans 
Realecte then works and learns 
tees er in a workshop. This expert- 
~© Sives the staff the opportunity to 
8ain new insights into the students. 
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One afternoon of the workshop 
week is devoted to experimentation 
with musical instruments and rhythmic 
movement. A variety of percussion in- 
struments (some made in the work- 
shop) are assembled and students find 
out for themselves some of their many 
possibilities. It is only through this ex- 
perimentation that they can begin to 
identify with the compelling desires of 
children when they experiment with 
sound through voices and instruments. 
Our present group of students have 
found this work so engaging that they 
have organized their own group and 
set aside an hour a week during the 
second semester to learn more for 
themselves about music and rhythmic 
movement. 

A Music Group. Another fruitful 
experience in music that has been initi- 
ated by students during the past two 
years is a guitar playing group. Some 
of our students have little skill in play- 
ing musical instruments, but they have 
discovered that they can learn a great 
deal about guitar playing in six to eight 
lessons and also that the guitar affords 
a pleasant informal experience for chil- 
dren. Two students in the class were 
this year’s teachers for a group of 
eighteen learners. 

Home Responsibility. All teachers 
need to become more aware of children 

in the home and of the kinds of prob- 
lems that parents face in taking care of 
both home and children. Some of our 
students have had experience in this 
kind of home responsibility. Others 
have not, so we plan with them ways 
this may be accomplished. Usually the 
student is able to find a situation (with 
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friends or relatives) where she can have 
twenty-four hour care of a child in 
the child’s home. If this is not possible 
we find a place for her where parents 
are interested in cooperating in this 
experience. Careful preparations are 
made, such as spending time in the 
home before taking over full responsi- 
bility. A very profitable experience 
can result from two students’ taking 
over a household for a twenty-four 
hour period, to say nothing of the spe- 
cial treat for mother and father in 
being freed from responsibility for a 
short period, 


STAFF RESPONSIBILITIES 


We have been talking about Ways of 
working with students, Staff responsi- 
bility is implied all along the line, but 
it might be well to consider some of 
the specific phases of responsibility and 
the planning and replanning that paral- 
lel an ongoing program. The quality of 
the experiences which students have in 
a student teaching program is largely 
determined by the Way in which the 
supervisory staff conceives of its role in 
such a program. The staff of early 
childhood education feels responsible 
for giving very careful guidance to 
individual students in terms of the 
students’ competencies and personal 
needs in order that their experiences 
will be of maximum value to them. It 
becomes important, then, for the staff 

to know each student and to under- 
stand his professional goal as thor- 
oughly as possible. 

An increasing number of students 
come before they are admitted to the 
college to inquire about the program 


for teaching young children. This pro- 
cedure is profitable for both student 
and college and we hope it will soon 
be routine for all prospective students. 
Occasionally a student may decide 
after thoughtful discussion to consider 
further before he embarks on this pro- 
gram or he may conclude that this _ 
not the field in which he will do his 
best work. At registration time each 
student receives careful guidance 1n 
developing the program which scems 
best for him. Not only is his course 
work planned at this time, but an ef- 
fort is made by the member of the 
staff advising him to get pertinent i 
formation that will facilitate the muta 
assignment to a student-teaching situa 
tion. All supervisory staff members 
participate in the registration prose 
The process of assigning students ¢ 
schools is an all-staf® undertaking. In 
this connection, the staff members sl 
that they have a twofold responsibilty: 
First, they must get the student an 
situation where he can function 2 he 
quately and make progress toward - : 
achievement of his professional ee 
Second, they must provide each © 
Operating school with students Ri 
can work harmoniously and tt by 
in the kind of situation provided s 
that school in order that the welfare d. 
the children will not be jeopardize , 
Each student is considered separatt 
In addition to scheduled na 
Visits to observe students, indiv! S, 
conferences, weekly seminar gran 
and major course work, advisers ™ jn 
and work with students informally 


1 y ch as 
Many situations. Social events inne! 
) i 
parties, d 


7ho 
y 


theater groups, an 
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meetings are planned to give staff and 
students Opportunities to know one 
another better. Staff members and stu- 
dents work together on committees 
formed to plan and conduct many ac- 
Uvities. The informal contacts with 
students during the workshop each 
year offer staff members many oppor- 
tunities to know students better, and 
Contribute much to comfortable ad- 

Viser-student relationships. 
Pe ler the guidance of indi- 
“ual students is the responsibility of 
aoe advisers, the development of 
rth Peon is a cooperative en- 
belies of the staff. Staff meetings are 
‘ gularly for consideration of the 
Student-teaching program. In these 
ie ee advice and help of the 
meiribens are available to individual 
fag ram guiding students and work- 
Sctisthene Pe ania schools. The 
the re id many opportunities for 
irutloeen P anning of laboratory ex- 
forties other than student teaching 

the students, 

xy ania of the students’ work is 
eeivee of the program which re- 
: the : — attention of the staff. 
Dotlecne ¢ = a student-teaching ex- 
tion, of - = h adviser writes an evalua- 
Worked ea student with whom he has 
Bers won Ince cach student has at least 
Bn “a Le advisers during 
evaltatien he has at least two written 
ia . om Such a procedure makes 
CSings — thorough evaluation, be- 
erent people look for differ- 


ent personality traits and factors in a 
student’s work. The evaluation pre- 
pared at the end of each experience 
also enables the succeeding adviser to 
help the student to overcome areas of 
weakness previously identified. 


CONCLUSION 


We are acutely aware of the limita- 
tions of our present program. First of 
all, we believe it is very important to 
have personal contact with each pros- 
pective student before he is admitted 
to a program in early childhood educa- 
tion. It would be unfortunate if this 
were thought of by the student as a 
“screening process.” Rather, it is a sin- 
cere effort on the part of college and 
student to determine whether this is 
really the work for which the latter is 
best suited. We believe that no one in- 
terview is the final answer, but at least 
there is serious thinking together on an 
important matter. The second limita- 
tion which both advisers and students 
recognize is the lack of provision for 
follow-up consultation and work with 
students after they graduate. Many for- 
mer students come back from time to 
time and feel free to come in and talk 
over problems. The staff welcomes this 
as an opportunity both in evaluating 
our training program and in helping 
individual students. There is a real 
need, however, for a definite plan in 
which provision is made to see these 
former students at work and give them 


guidance when they seek it. 
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» Hittiarp, Frances Paviixe 


Improving social learnings in the cle- 
mentary school. 1950. 


Peale y, Racuen Francevta 
Merican culture as reflected in mathe- 
matical schoolbooks. 1950. 


Hirose, Ham axo 

A. guide for curriculum development 
for Religious Education Department of 
Seiwa Woman’s College in Nishino- 
Miya, Japan. 1950. 


ren Cuartes ANTHONY 
Critical examination of the study day. 
1950, . 


Hotnrook, Lrona 

An educational and sociological evalua- 
tion of basic motor skills for curricular 
and recreational use. 1950. 


Hotcomn, Warter Lewis 

Preparing ministers for leadership in 
family life education: proposals for the 
Methodist seminaries. 1950. 


Hoitaway, Orro 

. ; 

Educating teachers for resource-use 
education programs. 1950. 


rege Wiiiam Ernest 
N investigation of a test of several 
1950. 


eae AveLainpe Meapor 
Tait McKenzie: pioneer in physical 
education. 1950. 


Hunter, W. ALEXANDER 
A handbook for student teachers of 
Science with special implications oe 
the teacher education program at Long 
Island University. 1950. 


Hontiry, Vei_ma Friora 

Helping college freshmen with their 
developmental tasks: a report of work 
done with girls enrolled in a course in 
anatomy and physiology. 1950- 
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Hurpit, Anpussantt 


I he improvement of teacher education 
in Syria. 1950. 


9. ImBrock, PAu Herman 


Pre-service education of teachers in 
the use of audio-visual materials of in- 
struction. 1950. 


. Jounson, Carroit Frye 


Planning for regional high school dis- 
trict no. 3 in Connecticut. 1950. 


. Jonxson, Victor Bernuarv 


Student personnel aspects of a school 
survey. 1950. 

Hipa Ciara 

Developing international understanding 
on the college campus with particular 
reference to the student personnel ac- 


1950. 


tivities. 


. Kane, Witiiam. HEersert 


The administration and function of an 
adult center of education. 1950. 


Kinney, Atvin Evear 
Mathematics at New York State Mari- 
time College, past and present. 1950. 


. Kyire, Wittiam Georce 


Physical plant requirements to house 
the cighth grade secondary school pro- 
gram at Farmville. 1950. 


. Lanewortsy, Pap Booru 


Improving the educational program of 
the Mahopac Central School. 1950. 
Lant, KennetH A. 

The Jericho pilot study of teacher 


visitation. 1950. 


_ Lawrence, Harris SAM SAnAYAM 


A plan for the in-service education of 
high-school teachers in the state of 
Madras, India. 1950. 


LeCount, Apna Marion 


Study of certain boy-girl relationships 


in a group of high school seniors. 


1950. 
Leeper, Ropert Rosporoucu 

Professional content of selected state 
education association journals. 1950. 
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531. LeFevre, Joun Ricuarp 
A guide for the improvement of group 
instruction in teaching tennis. 1950. 


532. Letson, Joun Watrer 
Better school buildings for Alabama; a 
planning manual. 1949. 


533. Luoyp, Evizapern Carruti 
A campus nursery school as a com- 
munity service center. 1950. 


534. Lu, Hur-Cuine 
An analysis of volley ball in various re- 
gions of the world. 1950. 

535. Lux, Ltoyp Henry 
The application of guides for the de- 
velopment of intramural activities for 
college men. 1950. 

536. McArtnur, Laurin Currie 
Local teachers’ associations and selec- 
tive teacher recruitment, 1950. 


537- McCann, Katurern Marte 
An inquiry into trends toward public 
school nursery schools in the United 
States. 1950, 

538. McGaw, Howarp FRANKLIN 
Marginal punched cards—their use in 
college and university libraries, 1950. 

539. Macuter, Davin Francis 
A handbook of solo vocal materials and 
their use in Programs; a study and 
analysis of all the vocal Programs given 
during the year 1947-1948, in three 
well-known concert halls of New York 
City, namely, Carnegie Hall, Town 
Hall, and Times Hall. 1950, 

540. McLain, Josep Cuartes 
Plan to use what students, teachers, 
parents and graduates think about sec- 
ondary schools to improve the educa- 
tional program of Mamaroneck Senior 
High School. ig50, 


541. McLean, Mary Evizaperu Cannon 
An annotated catalogue of selected 
films in the field of science and guides 
for their use with the mentally re- 
tarded. 1950. 


542. McMenamin, James Hucu 
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Higher education in art; a plan for an 
arts center at the college level. 1950. 


» Marcoux, Reusrn Jort. 


a a . t 
Guiding principles for the dev elopmen 
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of human relations workshops in 
; : ‘i ain- 

school system’s in-service teacher trai 


ing program. 1950. 


Martey, Frepertck Haronp d 
A proposal for the establishment a 
operation of the Audio-Visual Mat 
rials Center of the Air Force Academy: 
1950. 

Mason, James Gorvon 

An administrator’s guide to interscho- 
lastic athletics. 1950. 


Matuew, Mariam _ 
Preschool education in South ee 
psychological and sociological foun“ 
tions. 1950, 


Marrurws, Don Boutper P of 
Participation in the formulation du- 
Some patterns and practices * f the 
cation for citizenship in schools © neil. 
Metropolitan School Study Cou 
1950, 


Meyers, Cartron Roy sports 
An evaluation of boxing as 4 ar 
activity in institutions of higher /¢ 
ing. 1950. 


Mitam, Jesse Lioyp al high 


«<i Missis- 
schools of certain counties in M 
SIppi. 1950, 
Mituisor, Eten CaruertNe jvities 
ctiv 


Participation in community 4 
for the Preservice preparation © 
teal-education teachers. 1950 


Mrrcuert, Max Arien ic pron 
A plan for expanding the music. 
8ram for general students at ee 
homa Agricultural and Mech 
College, 1950. 


Mone, Surenpra SHANTARAM d 
Reorganization of secondary © 50+ 
in Bombay Province, India. 19 
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» Monrac, Mirprep Louise 


Education of technicians. 


1950. 


nursing 


- Moore, James Win.iam 


TI achi . 
: he teaching and learning of football 
n schools and colleges. 1950. 


- Moore, Joun James Oxiver 


Supervise a . 
asi ised training for counseling as 
Practiced by guidance workers. 1950. 


+ Morrint, Mavrice Brus 


The dey i 
e development of educational pro- 
rams i i 
Sot in cooperatives and the profes- 
siong ati f i 
nal preparation of educational work- 
ers. 1950. 


» Murkerne, Donatp James Dennis 


The nature of experiences and prac- 
tices in the organization and adminis- 
tration of business-education student- 
teaching programs. 1950. 


sete Muniarp Evcene 

sai laboratory experiences for stu- 

= ts preparing to teach health educa- 
n in the secondary school. 1950. 


. Ne 
Neat, Natuan ALVA 


A ¢ : is cod r 
en plan for a series of junior high 
hool science textbooks. 1950- 


ee CHARLES RIcHARD 
oo aculty develops its program of 
chool-community relations. 1950 


q 
aaa Avice WELTY 
e 
: velopment of a program for a col- 
ge art museum as part of teacher edu- 
cation. 1950. 


N 5 
aggre Lawrence Epward 

‘ 
ie Urban League and the vocational 
Suidance and adjustment of Negro 
youth. 1950. 


sims Merepitu 
Pi ies development in the American 
igh school. 1950. 


Ronin, Orvat Lewis 

of aoe program for the training 

Bhai ematics teachers for the public 
ary schools of  Mississipp!- 

1950. 
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_ Ruoaps, MARGARET 


. Ross, DoNALD Howat 


Pittspury, Kent Lancrorp 
Esthetic i i 

i education through physical 
education. 1950. 


. Pumpor, Frank Newton 


Resource-use education in the commu- 
nity school. 1950. 


Drennan 
. Prowpenx, Evprivce Ropncers 


School and community acceptance of 
cooperative work-training programs in 
Alabama. 1949. 7 

, Joun W. 

A plan for the activities of a pilot proj- 
ect in cooperative educational develop- 
ment among the public schools in a 


1950. 


large city. 


. Poutrer, MaxwELi WitiiaM 


Socio-economics for Australian sec- 
ondary schools; a guide for teachers. 


1950. 
Powers, MADELON ALINE 
Program of activities in art for ele- 


mentary teachers. 1950. 


_ Renrro, Richard McKINLEY 


A music program for the University of 
Wyoming, Northwest Center. 1959 
VALENTINE 
hematical require- 


Recent trends in mat 
f elementary 


ments in the education 0 


teachers. 1950. 
jocracy pres- 


The measurement of dem 
f schools. 


ent in the administration © 


1950. 
Ross, Murray GEORGE 
The religious beliefs of youth. 1950. 


Rowe, BENJAMIN 
A public relations program for the 
state technical institute in New York 
City. 1959 

Sayre, MILDRED BUNCE 


Half a century: an historical analysis 


of the National Association of Deans 
of Women 1900-1950. 1950 
Sracers, Pau WILLIAM 

Community participation in school 
building planning. 1950. 
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tA M. Porter 
8. Sears, Virainta M. Porte 
: A study of the evaluation of learning 
in high school algebra. 1950. 


579. SHarp, Evia Becky 
Annoyances and satisfactions of be- 
ginning business education teachers. 
1950. 

580. SHepp, Artuur Burton 
To what extent and in what ways are 
the plants and personnel of American 
public high schools used for the edu- 


cation of youth during the summer 
months. 1950. 


581. Suocktey, Roserr Josrpi 
A plan for the induction of new and 


beginning teachers in the schools of 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 1950, 


582. Smitu, ANN Avery 


Skillful swimming. 1950, 


583. Smitu, JosepH Wuerier 


Making the high school student coun- 
cil more educationally effective, 1950. 
584. Snyper, RaymMonp ALBERT 
The undergraduate Preparation of 
teachers in physical education, 1950. 
585. Soutr, Rozerr Cuirrorp 


A college course in music apprecia- 
tion through Participation. 1950, 


586. SPIELMAN, Harorp SAMuEL 


Electronics for teachers; a resource unit 


in electronics for teachers of second- 
ary school physical Science. 
587. STEELE, WILLIAM Crospy 
Some achievements ; 
the United States; a 
States and regions, 


N conservation in 
Progress report by 
1950. 
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P of certain social fac- 
tional level as Measured 
Ocational interest blank. 


588. Stewart, Lawren 
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1950. 
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Upgrading the [Fgyptian | 
school principalship. 1950. 
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Developing musicianship in = reat 
rehearsal through the use 0 
recordings. 1950. 


. Tenscuow, Earn FraNkuin 


' ive 
. jrectlv 
The role of the leader in nond 


group psychotherapy. 1950. 
"4 : serre, REED 
Tropiax, Hecen Joune E ae 
The implementation of ins 


ation. 
B98 ioious educat 
ensemble music in religious ¢ i 
1950. | 
Urrernack, Frizanerit H 
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A regional approach to t jonal 
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of literature: a study of hic South. 
clements in eleven plays 0 | 


1950. 


» Vattery, Herman Fioyp 


Student personnel geonicielt 
residence halls with Parr iniversitY* 
ence to State Ur 

1950. 
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Voruaus, PauLINe GrossMAN- ed Pp’ 
A manual on the use of cane ‘ 
chological tests in certain — © 195% 
diagnosis of reading problems: 
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Water, CHaries Lynn sical i 
Student personnel services 10 or 8 
education teacher education 
1950. 

Wattace, Cuarnes S. ‘ 
Policies and procedures lie 
counting in the public schoo : 
homa City, Oklahoma. 195% 
Water, Guiapys 2s ani 
Education for girls in India 
Methodist Church. 1950. 
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Teacher participation in curricll™ 
Search directed toward 
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retail-employers and teacher-coordi- 
Nators. 1950. 


Wenrper, Ricuarp Harry 

The use of recordings in piano teach- 
ing. 1950. 

Wius, Benjamin Coppace 

A mid-century view of staffing a city 


school system. 1950. 


Witson, Josepu Morris 

A selection and critical survey of music 
originally written for the symphonic 
band. 1950. 


Woorrrr, James 
Some patterns and practices of the 


school staff in schools of the Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council. 1950. 


Yarcx, Paut Ricuarp 
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A proposed program of orientation for 


freshman men at the University of 
Miami (Florida). 1950. 


YoxuM, Grorce EUGENE 
The place of general music activities 
in the vocational-technical and the 
vocational trade and industrial schools 
of the United States. 1950. 

Zaurt, Merton STROEBEL 

A plan for the development of teacher 
education in music at Fort Hays Kansas 
State College. 1950. an 
ZiecENFuss, GEORGE 

Intercollegiate athletics at Columbia 
University. 1950. 
Zimmer, GEorceE P. 

A handbook for camera 


1950. 
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Current Staff Publications 


“THEY DID IT WITH GROUPS” # 


Hat the educational world needs is 
W a simple account of group behavior 
to cushion the effect of the semi-technical 
verbiage used by too many specialists in 
group dynamics. 

Understanding Group Behavior of Boys 
and Girls will help teachers to reaffirm their 
faith in experience-centered learning. It is 
easy to find therein the implications of such 
faith for child development, teacher- 
relations, and the interpersonal relatio 
the school staff. 

This book is an enthusiastic account of 
the adventures of teachers and students in 
their search for a better understanding of 
their own group behavior, Pleasing format 
and readable style are combined in an at- 
tractive and Meaningful journal of the im- 
pressions of consultants, teachers, and stu- 
dents involved in this project. 

One of the major contributions of this 
text is the emphasis given to the social de- 
velopment of student and teacher. The lit- 
erature in this area too often fail 
size properly the influence of 
sures on child development. T 
has been too often overshadow 
sive study of the biological or individual 
psychological aspects of the subject. 

The question “What is a group?” is an- 
swered implicitly rather than explicitly, Tr 
is a bit of a shock to have all social aggre- 
gates considered “groups.” Just as per- 
sonality is more than muscles and bones, so 
a group is more than a collection of people. 


pupil 
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his influence 
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*A review of the book Understanding Group 
Behavior of Boys and Girls, by Ruth Cunning- 
ham and Associates. Published by Bureau of 
a) a ode oy 0 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951. 
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able to develop a perspective of . 
rather than fragmentary concepts 0 ore 
behavior. There may be a wish for tell 
specific help. In the section enon * any 
Goal Conflicts” —a knotty problem cee 
group—the solutions or “means sae nore 
would be clearer if documented with i te 
actual case material. The discussion cent 
spect for one another in group aol what 
fails to provide any suggestions as TO 
the teacher may do about ceveopey a 
tual respect, support, and incerta p Ne mili 
The problems presented are all too 1 Group 
The explorations on “Learning ane fluence 
Living” are especially helpful. The d but 
of feelings on behavior is Fecogiie sot 
very difficult to describe. In_ this a The 
however, it is unusually well Sone if 
value of the book would be ye 
the section on group “interaction ne fe) 
as effectively the underlying tater j 
feelings on verbal and non-verbal ae m 
Case references and abstracts would ae 
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havior. It is not, as is so often the case, 
an impersonal “system.” The author always 
talks about people rather than subjects. 
Those who would like to engineer human 
relations will remain a threat as long as 
there are immature and insecure people who 
May succumb to manipulation and domina- 
tion, The so-called “experts” and “con- 
Sultants” will need always to proceed with 
caution in “helping” groups. There seems 
to be little doubt about the need for some 
organization of group behavior in whatever 
action with which people become involved. 
There is a real and omnipresent danger in 
over-planning, especially in over-planning 
ie group behavior. Spontaneity and crea- 
"ity are too quickly lost in excessive per- 
Sonal and group introspection. Involved and 
mechanized evaluations which become “rit- 
uals” or which de-emphasize and ignore the 


more important problem solving obligations 
do not enrich human relations. 

The procedures, skills, instruments, and 
exhibits included, suggested, and utilized in 
this book are clever and practical. They 
should suggest ways of improving human 
relations in groups. Most effective are those 
which the participants of any group co- 
operatively devise and willingly utilize. 

Miss Cunningham and her associates have 
made a valuable contribution to more ef- 
fective understanding of the group behavior 
of boys and girls and their teachers. Edu- 
cators who are experimentally minded and 
devoted to the democratic process of experi- 
ence-centered learning will find challenge 
in this volume. 

Kennetu F, Herroip 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Teachers College 


OEE 


Doctor of Education Project Reports 


SS 


Merepiry Parry. Personal Develop- 
ment in the American High School.* 


A detailed plan for the improvement of 
human relations, the strengthening of men- 
tal hygiene, the development of character, 
and the building of personality on the part 
of secondary school youth is set up in this 
project. 

The need for such a plan is based on the 
assumptions that the personal welfare of 
an individual is as important to him as is 
his cultural or €conomic status, that his 
understanding of human values and his 
moral and social adjustments are necessary 
his mental hygiene, that 
a happier and more stable personality will 
result from his understanding of these 
things, that wholesome attitudes can be de- 
veloped directly which will lessen juvenile 
delinquency now and adult delinquency 
later, and that teaching youth how to live, 
as well as giving him the tools with which 
to live, is one of the primary functions of the 
public secondary school today. 

The need for such a plan is found in the 


found in the writings, Surveys, and pro- 
posals of educators who see Possibilities of 
service on the part of the public schools that 
have yet to be utilized. 

The plan consists of a series of discussion 
topics relating to the above needs and 
purposes, which the writer feels are in 
accordance with modern educational phi- 


losophy—easy to use by teachers and pupils 


*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


untrained in psychological SS abeamear en 
practical within the present ca 
program, and stimulating to further reading 
and study. 

The topics themselves, which have rh 
used on an experimental basis in the ii 
school of which the writer was aga a 
approach many phases of living we ig 
in harmony. They are divided into a 
general related fields for use on Fail 
grade levels of the secondary school. as 
of them is easily adapted to another gr 2 
level, however, should it be desired ta aS 
so. Most of them deal with everyday 106% 
and ideals of better human relationships. ‘a 

The form used includes an aim, a 
Pages of comment designed to oS to 
pupil toward application of the Seg 
himself, a series of questions on the y the 
tent, and suggested further readings OF 
topics. soctive 

The final chapter summarizes penlegr™ 
opinion on the part of teachers, peer the 
Pupils of the results of the operation omen 
plan and points the way to improve 
in its subsequent use. 
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Crark FE, Moustakas. An oe oO 
Program for Four-year-Olds | “ 
ractice: 
esearch, Theory, and Pract eit 


The major purpose of the Coane dies 
utilize the findings from experimenta rs a 
and the experiences of philosophe jon i 
educators in early childhood pear att 
formulating a set of guiding princ!P plap- 
Seneralizations which can be used z 
ning an educational program for fou 
olds, iefly com 

The need for the study is briefly | che 
sidered first and reference is made his 
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8rowing concern that the program 
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ged iS amy stimulating and challenging 
Bincaitent and thar it has not adequately 

1 te to individual and social growth. 
e on ~— used in achieving the goals 
Gade — (1) publications in 
a i psychology and in early child- 
aris dn — G) observations of pro- 
iikearie ‘: ew York City preschools; (3) 
e ews w ith nursery school teachers; and 
Meta netd experiences at the Merrill- 

ie sery School. 

2 e criteria on which the selection of 


Principles and 


generalizati pea Pret 
must: generalizations are based 


inven the full development of the 
individual a includes consideration of 
Other ree ae individual interests, and 

sR idual variations. 
flocs of dere with the successful func- 
Tespect of o ae by considering: (a) 
tive Sleoen ee (b) sharing and coopera- 
Values; “ay ae appreciation of deferred 
Mitiative: ¢f ac play; (e) self-reliance and 
SPonsibility, ) oe freedom and_re- 
SOcia] relatio and (g) closer emotional and 
Children Ei among children and between 

Pollous adults. 
ia, ae the presentation of these cri- 
Yestigations ey is made of personality in- 
These studi conducted in nursery schools. 
Ms Which les are evaluated and the find- 
Ciples and can be used in setting up prin- 
Program oe for an educational 
é piineint our-year-olds are discussed. 
tom se . and generalizations selected 
Our-year-olde @ help guide teachers of 
Sete terms a are then presented in con- 
review iscussed, and illustrated. 

Practices a and an analysis of theories and 
a propounded by philosophers 
Fe then ors in early childhood education 
Mado ae This is followed by a 
bservation, theory and practice based on 
Me New cin interviews conducted in 
After a ork City pre-schools. 
OKeeinet ree a philosophy which is 
ture, es Re both the present and the 
an the ich considers both the individual 
Stoup with equal emphasis, which 


ter 


provides both for direct teacher participa- 
tion and planning and for indirect teacher 
observation and guidance, which utilizes 
both spontancous play and organized experi- 
ences, and which emphasiz: both process 
(feelings and attitudes) and content (skills), 
certain principles are selected from theory 
and practice for an educational program for 
four-year-olds. : 

The last chapter of the project is devoted 
to specific application of some of the guid- 
ing principles and generalizations from re- 
search, theory, and practice to one aspect of 
an educational program for four-year-olds. 
This application is not presented in un- 
equivocal fashion; it is tentatively made to 
two sets of organized experiences. 

Finally, the questions which the study 
raised are listed and possibilities for further 
research and theoretical consideration are 


given some attention. 
N ON 


Rayatonp H. Osrranpver. Increasing 
Lay Understanding and Participation 
in the Educational Program of the 
Oak Ridge Schools* 

The aim of this project has been to de- 
velop a plan for increasing lay understand- 
ing and participation in the educational pro- 
gram of the Oak Ridge Schools and to 
apply major first steps in its execution. 

The project report describes how a school 
system used democratic processes to foster 
greater. community understanding of and 
participation in the work of the schools. 
Lay participation reported includes activi- 
ties of parent-teacher organizations and 
other community groups. Agencies used in- 
cluded public press, radio, and school sys- 
tem publications. 

Direct teacher-parent contacts, lay visits 
to schools, a system-wide advisory council 
of laymen, an adult education council, and 

: dents with another school 


an exchange of stu’ 
system are among the techniques described. 
“Difficulties encountered in carrying out 


the aim are treated candidly and realistically. 
The use of the workshop-forum type of 
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technique for laymen-teacher study groups 
is discussed at some length. Success in the 
use of this form of lay participation is re- 
ported both for an individual schoo! and on 
a system-wide basis. 

Among the effective methods of in- 
creasing the understanding that lay leaders 
have of the work of the schools is the 
small-group conducted tour of schools in 
session, under the direction of the superin- 
tendent or assistant superintendent. Included 
is an explanation of the use of the special 
talents of laymen within the instructional 
program. 

The spread of the lay participation idea 
to related but nonschool activities is noted. 
An illustration of the cooperative work of 
laymen and teachers on a major problem 
brings into focus concerted action by dif- 
ferent and Separate groups for the good of 
children. 

Among the principles developed and re- 


vealed by the execution of the project are 
the following: 


1. In an organization administered demo- 
cratically, no one person can take credit for 
accomplishments. 

2. The ways of creative de 
not easy. He who would be a real leader in 
a democratic society must be prepared to 
begin again and again, frequently at the 
same point where he first started, © 

3. Care must be exercised by 
administrator to prevent his enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of laymen’s ideas from pushing 
aside democratic plans of action. 

4. It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that parent and teacher understanding are 
closely connected. 

5. It is a mistake to take for granted that 
either teachers or parents have complete un- 
derstanding of a particular issue. 

6. Teachers and principals who have 
strong faith in membership on a united team 
are arena confident, dynamic personalities, 
better able to explain their aims and meth- 
ods understandably to parents and others, 


7. Teachers and administrators need to 
7 


mocracy are 


the school 


give parents a feeling of complete accept 
ance as members of the team planning for 
the education of their children. 

8. Capable parents, given encouragement 
and a sense of belonging, will themselves 
bring forth ideas and leadership of the high- 
est rank. — 

9. Frequently, laymen encouraged be 
freedom of expression will raise and Sele ° 
issues of major importance without the 
fessional educator’s having to do more ala 
set the stage, as it were, for democratic par- 
ticipation. 

= Participation in planning: Stee 
ducting a public program centering peer 
a particular phase of the curriculum ed 
bring much greater understanding si 
preciation to a greater number of sear 
than printed or spoken words could ev oe 

11. Projects accepted by but a slight # 5 a 
jority with strong opposition may create § 
most as much ill will as good will. f 

12. Men and women from all walks bo 
life, accustomed to participation in eigen 
educational, constitute the real hope * 
strength of democracy. 


MM 
of 


Giapys W. Watrer. Education ist 
Girls in India Under the Meth 
Church.* 


‘ ne 

During its long history in India, te 

Methodist Church has organized — 

different levels of instruction, Pred gil 

educational opportunity to boys an js a 

of all races and creeds, This project ks of 
attempt to review the educational wor 


-oung 
the Methodist Church for girls and y° 
women of India. « rorically» 

The subject is dealt with histo che 


5 Re : rom | 
deriving most of its information f jrutio? 
h 


published annual reports of each we 
dating as far back as 1852, and bring! avail- 
account up to date. These reports — e 
able at the Missionary Research libr r¢ if 
the Union Seminary, and at fhe “= the 
Missions and Church Extension amber 
Methodist Church, in New York. d 


igsionarics ? 
of books written by the miss 
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ane 
a a of the time provided rich ma- 
senna or ‘ondarsrandiag of the back- 
The Se move sequence to events. 
sthararal a levels of school are treated 
aa ait Sy Saga aap college, 
shiny oe education, which includes 
of a Q education and the training 
tension ae each level of work special 
easel is en to the origin and growth, 
Hite - cape development of cur- 
ee s el ifs, and the teaching staff. 
Ment are oft aes, growth and develop- 
and tables Sahar by statistical figures 
théip oe postal trends are noted and 
Points oF ws bag pointed out. The high 
riefly, Ta chapter are summarized 
overall =} samaery the project presents an 
the Sedoaras re of the educational efforts of 
Tales ist Church for the women of 
I 
oe ay chapter certain areas of need 
88 a whole Ae in the educational setup 
tie ues a ee general recommenda- 
hope that the ed to meet those needs in the 
© further y will serve as a steppingstone 
he mr ae sige of the schools. 
by the a? conclusions were reached 
or: 
a; 


Tt is ev} 
has tis evident that the Methodist Church 


ona of Can creditable service to the 
an SGiiaerics dia, particularly to the Chris- 
Schools and nity, in establishing boarding 
2 The a ia a: educational facilities. 
able academj urch has maintained an accept- 
Schoo] ri through all the levels 
“eduirements eping with the government 

« E : . 
eo ae eS Christian education and 
Struction a has characterized 
aS served a classrooms and hostels. This 
i s a means of strengthening the 


Tistia 
, Stan : : 
Zation community as well as evangeli- 


ch 
In 


4. 

The Fe work is by no means complete. 
a Providi, odist Church faces a great task 
life, in ling suitable education and social 
Countr View of the growing needs of the 
Indi Y and of the fact that women of 


a 
must share responsibility equally with 


387 
men if the country is to progress and tak 
its rightful place among the countrie: f 
the world. a 


N OK 


Max W. Pourter. Socio-economics for 
Australian Secondary Schools: A 
Guide for Teachers* 


In every society there are certain human 
needs that must be satisfied in order for 
men to live happily, and certain social de- 
mands that man must meet in order that 
the group may function smoothly. 

Examples of these universal needs are: 
language, recognition of the individual by 
the group, aesthetic satisfaction, family life, 
satisfactory explanation of natural phe- 
nomena. Examples of social demands put 
upon the individual are: recognition and ac- 
ceptance of his role within the family and 
larger social group, respect for the customs 
with regard to food, shelter, clothing, prop- 
erty, and respect for the law. 

The main objective of this pro 
give the adolescent those basic experiences 
and insights into his culture, which will en- 
able him to be a happier person, 2 better 
worker, and a more alert consumer. 

This is a revolt against the static eco- 
nomics curriculum which teaches general- 
ized concepts rarely understood by the stu- 


dents. 
The study i 


ject is to 


s an integration of descriptive 


economics, consumer economics, business 
principles, bookkeeping for everyday life, 
commercial law, social studies, and civics 
designed for use in Australian secondary 


schools. 
There are four parts of the study: (1) 
Utilization of Government 


Background; (2) ‘ 
Services; (3) Consumer Education; and (4) 


General Topics—such as advertising, per- 
sonal record keeping, bookkeeping for 
farmers and clubs, cooperatives, everyday 
law, and trade unions. 

The value of the study will be deter- 
mined largely by the way in which the 
stions and suggestions at the end of each 


que 
d. The introduction deals at 


chapter are use 
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some length with a suggested methodology. 

The material of this study is to be re- 
garded as the starting point for unending 
classroom discussion, for wide library read- 
ing, many community visits, interviews with 
authorities and specialists, lecturettes to the 
class, school projects, and incessant asking 
of questions—all in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge which may be applied to everyday 
living. 


NM ON 


Atrrep Etuison. The Composer Under 
Twentieth Century Political Ideolo- 
gies.* 

This study describes the position of the 
composer as he lives and creates under the 
three differing political ideologies in Na- 
tional Socialist Germany, the Soviet Union, 
and the United States. The conditions un- 
der which the composer lives and works 
would reflect general attitudes in a particu- 
lar society. As a functioning member of so- 
ciety, the composer, an individu 
larly sensitive and expressive. 


affected by the social scene 
part. 


Three types of factors form the under- 
lying basis of the study of each country: the 
political factors, the Specifically govern- 
mental connections between the struc 
of society and attitudes t 
poser and his work; 
the major sources of ¢ 
and the professional 
sponse, stylistic emu 
performance, receptio: 
sures on the nature o 

The descriptive su 


al particu- 
» Must also be 
of which he is 


turing 
oward the com- 
the economic factors, 
he composer’s income; 
factors, audience re- 
lation, frequency of 
n of new works, pres- 
f compositions, 


Tvey indicates that in 
both National Socialist Germany and Soviet 


Russia music is considered a so 
and composers are expected to f 
political and social aims of the state. In the 
United States no particular role js estab- 
lished for the composer, who is left to his 
own resources to develop or not on an in- 
dependent and individual basis. ; 

In National Socialist Germany, the indi- 
vidual composer has no worth as an indi- 


cial force, 
urther the 


vidual personality except as he is able i 
meet the criteria of acceptability to the 4 
trolling social forces. “Mhese pine 
cluding political, economic, and professi 
elements, are rigidly upheld. sey 
In the Soviet Union, political conform! %e 
the basic criterion of acceptability, a 
strictly enforced. Economically, the oe 
composer, if politically acceptable, sag ae 
Security and holds a high position i i 
scheme of society. Professionally, ne i 
ceives a large measure of support, jens 
by politically inspired attempts to oh on" 
stylistic standards on his creative ei pa 
parently to muster music as a socia 
in the building of a new socicty. does 
The composer in the United — —_ 
not have any political standards age ome 
need he conform to any aesthetic cri ust, 
other than of his own choosing. Hem ja 
however, contend with great rage 
security, With but a few exceptions, / ; sort 
can composers find it impossible to eat 
themselves solely by composing. Pro a 
ally, the composer in the United are 
has difficulty securing adequate jee 
ances of his works and achieving §' 
recognition, rae 
While neither economic i com- 
freedom from political pressures ‘aha 
posers can be considered peer cairable 
the creation of great art, both seem jntain- 
in a democratic society, in which oe o 
ing the integrity, dignity, and secu y mo- 
the individual would rank as primary 


rin 
so ss : orde 
uvating and limiting forces in the 


of society, 


also 
rm- 
era 


nor 


N " rhe 
Auerr M, Farina, A Guide ore Y 
Establishment of State Ree 
Legislation.* «<0 pro” 
The major purpose of this Oy seat 
pose a guide for the developmen” poses s 
recreation legislation. Minor ne wht? 
twofold: (1) to present the law orga al 
communities derive authority t© : 
recreation in the various states, 1 legs ud 
show the effects of judicial and 
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Sispotnd sieeanton Thi study gives a 
Tenia ee ae View of GMSEME recreation 
eight stat 7 i decisions of the forty- 
tion eoabliss summary of prcsent recrea- 
pendix, ng acts is included in an ap- 
Ps Aaah te existent and desired pow- 
lems aia Apt i made to deal with prob- 
may be le md low local government units 
Sindhieee os y authorized to establish and 
Serine None rsa programs. This com- 
legislation aa a survey of all recreation 
The oo constinamtental and statutory. 
pared th = ey are analyzed and com- 
nai vie! el to the ends desired. Thus, 
to future sa have evolved which relate 

The i . legislation in recreation. 
iieetisation rd unction of the municipal 
analyzed te caereg of the various states is 
ciples whict outlined. Certain guiding prin- 
ished on as relate to liability are estab- 

The oe iy municipal leaders. 
state ey a executive powers: of the 
enumerated and mechesuon authorities are 
standing, Sele Dp ie for lay under- 
pulliie, ence cte problems in the field of 
legal point rate are summarized from a 
Chutes reid Finally, the author both 
tion statute ae provisions of a recrea- 
plementin fer suggests methods of im- 
munity = egislation desired by the com- 
study y» ihe conclusions reached in this 

include the following: 


cae ts ag legislation should be broad 
Bei acquired by legis- 
constitutional Ia rather than by permanent 
experts one laws, should be drafted by 
Purpose ara an understanding of the 
Should p ich the law is to serve, and 
Emicle > Consistent with other forms of 
8islation, 
ike ee legislation de 
of gq needs of a dynamic society $ 
3. R Permissive nature. 
Ment —— legislation for the e 
Should be eeneiich of recreation programs 
aR expressly stated. 
€creation legislation should pert 


designed to 
hould 


stablish- 


mit 


the state to establish a state recreation de- 
partment. 

5. Jurists should have a clear picture of 
the patterns of public recreation, and legis- 
lators and jurists must be impressed with the 
full import of the immunity doctrine. 

6. The recreation profession should be 
indoctrinated with the law and the impli- 


cations of court action. 

3. Executive powers in state recreation 
legislation should be delegated to the local 
government, and those delegated by state 
legislatures to the local government must be 
supplemented by constitutional charter au- 
thority. 

g. Leadership in public recreation must 
trained and qualified to meet 


be properly 
d the interests of the 


professional needs an 
public. 

9. Pi 
cance of recre 


every recreation leader. 
10. Public recreation must be financed 


through tax appropriations and supple- 
mented by state grants where necessary. 


ublic understanding of the signifi- 
ation must be the goal of 


x ON 
A Critical 


Cnartes AnTHoNyY Hocan. 
ay.* 


Examination of the Study D: 


The Study Day program as ir now ob- 
tains in Central High School, Trenton, New 
Jersey, is a novel undertaking by which one 
large secondary school has endeavored to 
develop a school program to meet some of 
the needs of youth under public school 
conditions. To date, the Study Day has 
been in operation twelve years. During this 
period of time, the program has undergone 
extensive modification and development. 

s not been a comprehensive, criti- 


There ha 
cal examination of the total enterprise. This 


project seeks to make such an analysis. 
The specific purposes are twofold: to 
an analysis of the program to deter- 
mine its strengths and weaknesses with the 
purpose of improving it within the school 
here it now operates; to make 


system W! 
available a comprehensive description and 


analysis of the Study Day in order that 


make 
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other schools which have expressed interest a small number of students to ascertain it 


in this activity may have the information 
that has been organized and critically exam- 
ined to answer queries about the organiza- 
tion and conduct of the program, along 
with its results to date. 

The procedure followed involves three 
types of treatment—philosophical, factual, 
and historical. The statistical approach was 
abandoned for two reasons. First, the nature 
of the Study Day precluded the feasibility 
of isolating it as an educative factor in the 
form of a controlled experiment with care- 
ful measurement of results and rigorous 
comparisons. Second, the author was influ- 
enced by recommendations emanating from 
various educational commissions and year- 
book committees treating bold and_in- 
genious experiences in education based upon 
certain generally accepted goals. Viewing 
the Study Day as an ingenious innovation 

the writer has applied principles which 
would direct the project toward desired 
goals, that is, a comprehensive record of the 
experience along with recommendations for 
its future development. 

Recommendations for the improvement 
of the Study Day as it now Operates deal 
in detail with modifications and changes of 
the over-all purposes and philosophy of the 
Study Day to make it more effective and 
realistic in meeting community and per- 
sonal needs revealed in the analysis of such 
needs as undertaken in this Project; the 
need for organizing a program of public 
relations to inform the public about the 
objectives of the Study Day and its achieve- 
ments; correction of administrative prac- 
tices which have evoked criticisms of the 
Study Day in particular and of the school 
program in general. Stress is placed upon 
the need for greater staff and lay participa- 
tion in the general planning of Study Day 
activities. 

Recommendations for the extension of the 
Study Day idea in the general school pro- 
gram urge the initiation of curriculum im- 
provement through a program of experi- 
mentation which will extend the Study Day 

program to two or three days a week with 


effectiveness in providing a meaningful ae 
gram of general education; the fostering 0 
curriculum improvement through the use 
of professional, lay, and pupil ed 
as a part of the Study Day activity; uae 
establishment of a research and evaluation 
corps for the purpose of examining ies 
Study Day and interpreting it in light oO 
proposed recommendations to make it func- 
tion more effectively as a vehicle for cur- 
riculum change. 


NM OR 


Vireinta M. Axtine. “And Hast Thou 
Slain the Jabberwock?” — 
This is a book of interpersonal and oo 

group relations drawn from the oars 

experience of an educator and a ace 

Psychologist. It contains transcriptions il- 

electrically recorded interviews with cM 

dren and adults in individual and ae 
sessions. The material was selected and < 
ranged in such a manner that the nai - 
confronted with the effects that age 

ized attitudes have upon individual an 

group behavior. The nature, menor” 

development of such attitudes are pres¢ 

in this recorded material. m_ the 
A social philosophy emerges fede? 

words of these people, both the © jpless 

and the adults, who discuss basic gee 

Not as a social philosophy but as P° they 

insights that they have achieved Minder 

thought through the problems of sents 
standing themselves and others. It “— the 

a pooling of individual resources vidual 

clarification and improvement of in@ 

and group problems. Je in che 
Tt represents a voice of the peOP on an 

world today, from all walks of HN pe 

from many different countries ge) the 

tiently to put together the pieces 5 11,8 

Sigantic puzzle of human relation ial 

world that is undergoing ee aes an 

changes. The thoughts and igre peo ie 

Philosophies and experiences of moe 

present the psychological basis for 

Tracy and for effective living. terial are 
The ideas and feelings in this m4 
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conflicting and changing. Questions are 
cr yell are stated. The reader is left 
vith the task of drawing his own conclu- 
ss — his place, so to speak, among 
etal ls ce, and by honest introspection 

king his way through to his own con- 
clusions, 


N ON 


R i ‘ 
yee Hincktry. American Culture 
as Reflected in Mathematical School- 
books.* 


wer tn examines and describes the 
Piiseratenes promulgated in certain selected 
cordin . materials. It is conducted ac- 
An ne of internal criticism. 
iene ts ma documentary-frequency pro- 
izing <i = in collecting and organ- 
pa ea ata from nine series of arithmetic 
1940 ma (grades 3 to 8) published between 
schools sf age and widely used in the 
is iedieos nation. A substantial amount 
the flavor _ the research report to retain 
‘ive oo. the data and to afford proof of 
this mat lance of ideological content in 
aterial, 
ried i ideas in mathematical school- 
eléuy owed the basic pattern indicated 
WW. 

fee —— Family: A primary ob- 
staan the family is to attain certain 
Modes ie : material _ Possessions _and 
through ee and this is accomplished 
amily m ce stig thrift and industry of 
ivision fe ers and through an effective 

The te unction by sex. , 
of the Pa ea Econonty: Natural rights 
Vidual oe and efficiency of the indi- 
Vailing ¢ tepreneur are established in a pre- 
Nomic ee individualism. The eco- 
Stereo ole of the individual isa clear-cut 
Spen, re pe of earning, saving, investing and 
and lee Money in the process of gaining 
texts eee on an income standardized in the 
Me ae average of $2,000 to $3,000. 
POtietiat America: Surface features, 
ties of power, and manipulative possibili- 
seeks tools fascinate the American. He 
to operate and test the limits of the 


39% 


Se ee 

t : ry hand and he re- 
ceives readily the products and conditions 
of advancing _ science and_ technology. 
Urbanization, industrial enterprise, net- 
works of wire, steel, and concrete, a world 
of goods and services, continuous and ex- 
panding invention—these are the stuff of 
living. 

; Certain values arise from this preoccupa- 
tion with externals. Among them is the idea 
that things which are bigger are better, the 
belief that change inevitably brings prog- 
ress, and the high esteem for uniformity or 
standardized appearances. . 

Democratic America: The American 
carries himself with an air of self-assurance 
which stems from a sense of his own worth 
and dignity as a human being, and speaks 
and acts with the confidence and grace of 
those habituated to freedom. In primary so- 
cial groups a high degree of cooperative 
participation exists. 

Nationalism and Internationalism: The 
American is portrayed in the texts as a 
standardized type. He wears the clothes, has 
the Anglo-Saxon name and the type of 
physical features that every other American 
possesses. Racial and ethnic groups in the 
United States are almost nonexistent, judg- 
ing by arithmetic textbooks, and people be- 
yond the borders are recognized usually 


only as suppliers of American needs, as 
backward peoples compared to Americans 
bers of “differ- 


in ways of living, or as mem 
ent” racial groups. There is little evidence 
of interest in a world community. 


NON 
ELIzABETH CarrutH Lioyp. A Campus 
Nursery School as a Community Serv- 
ice Center.* 


This project is an attempt to utilize the 
developing program of a new faculty nurs- 
ery school on a university campus as a com- 
munity service center in the field of early 
childhood. The organization of the Wash- 
ington University Cooperative Nursery 
School is the actual result of serving its own 
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local group; that is, meeting the needs of 
the faculty children in the prefabricated 
houses. However, as the plans evolved and 
were considered in the light of the place of 
a university as a social institution and hence 
as a potential leader in community Planning, 
the possibility of the nursery school’s be- 
coming more socially oriented, and thus 
increasing its services to a larger commu- 
nity, was recognized, 

The study takes into consideration limi- 


tations as well as advantages of a campus 


nursery school as a community service 
agency. The service program is based on 
the findings from a scries of group mectings 
and individual conferences with key work- 
ers from the local agencies and groups most 
directly concerned with the education and 
welfare of the young child. From the vari- 
ous discussions 


» a list of common needs was 
developed—ne 


eds both of young children 
in St. Louis and of the agencies 
with them. As these needs were 
Proposals for concr 
them were 
been translat 
rendered by 


working 
studied, 
ete methods of Meeting 
made. These Proposals have 
ed into specific services to be 
the nursery school in its adult 


education program as it would — 
with other departments of the Universit) 
and other community groups. saat de 
The project seeks to show how - om 
service agency could give both — d 
indirect services—the latter being prov es 
through a consultant service and a _ 
nating council composed of ie aca anaaie 
from all agencies concerned with young 
children. 4s 
Such problems as adn tee 
ment cooperation in a university, prennl 
ing closer community-university re mes 
ships, planning a stronger in-service c ee 
tion program, and developing — pa 
operation among nursery schools — ools 
care centers and between nursery sch ex? 
and the public school kindergartens aah 
plored. Evidences of success in solving ae 
have been cited, such as the organizatlo a 
the Nursery Education Council with cant 
bership from both private nursery S¢ 
and day care centers, aacsunt DY 
Present progress and the bonione: slans 
community leaders of the propose die 
indicate that a campus nursery ded: 
should and could be the hub for yea 
Cooperative projects in the community: 


Departmental Notes 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


An ; 
is a hd Hes the Soviet dictatorship 
scholars site siholatship and requiring its 
wholly dist convey to the Russian people a 
can froma and false picture of Ameri- 
lee, Fe tet made in a 48-page pamph- 
Looking = Education Through the Sovict 
Counts, Th ass, by Professor George S. 
Teau of Publi study, published by the Bu- 
hensive on is based on a compre- 
° Soutesntenty Bs the November, 1949, issuc 
tion of the ae : edagogika, official publica- 
Ciences, oviet Academy of Pedagogical 


A Division II 
dministration and Guidance 
GUIDANCE 


Tur 
Nt ay titled “The Introduction of 
enced Pt and Guidance” has experi- 
tion of f siderable success with a registra- 
being nea 200 persons. An attempt is 
an orient € to provide these students with 
niques Media to not only the group tech- 
Used in ut also the way in which they are 
Colle various departments at Teachers 
ge. 


Tur 
Soe York State Association of Deans 
annual m guidance personnel, in their recent 
enneth © in Albany, heard Professor 
8roup deve Herrold review implications of 
P development for guidance personnel. 
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The program, in which nearly 200 people 
participated, was devoted to the use of 
group guidance for secondary schools and 


colleges. 


A two-day workshop was conducted early 
in February for hospital administrators in- 
terested in improving inter-personnel rela- 
tions in hospital and nursing service admin- 
istrations. It was conducted by Professor 
Herrold and Dr. John Garrell. 


Division TI 


Instruction 


In St. Louis, Mo., during February, Mr. 
Theodore D. Benjamin delivered the first of 
twenty illustrated lectures and 


a series of 
ispelling “an- 


demonstrations aimed at d 
reasoned” fears about atomic energy. 


MATHEMATICS 


A new course will be offered this summer: 
“The Teaching of Elementary College 
Mathematics.” It will be conducted by Lt. 
Colonel Robert C. Yates, head of the mathe- 
matics department at the United States Mili- 
Academy at West Point, Professor 
hr, head of the department at 
] special lecturers. 


tary 
Howard Fe 
the College, and severa 


FINE ARTS 


rn of the three Columbia faculty mem- 
bers named as a judge of the second Annual 
Christian Art Exhibit, sponsored by the Co- 
lumbia University Newman Clubs, is Arthur 
R. Young, a professor of fine arts at the 


College. 
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BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


“Tue Why and How of Business Experi- 
ence for Business Teachers” is the title of an 


article appearing in the February issue of 
The Balance Sheet. The four-page article 
by Lewis D. Boynton includes a short yes- 
no quiz to check the consistency of the 


reader's views on the subject, 


Proressor John L. Rowe is a co-author of 
World Economic Geography (South-West- 
ern Publishing Company). Accompanying 
the text, which is designed for secondary 
school students, are tests, a workbook, and 
a teacher’s manual, 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


AN article titled “What About Extra Com- 
pensation for Additional School Services,” 
by Professor Clifford Js, Brownell, appeared 
in the January issue of The Journal for the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. The report coy- 
ers a joint Meeting in Atlantic City last 
year, during which Tepresentatives of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors and other representatives from the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation “wrestleq” with 
the problem. Professor Brownell acted as 
speaker at the meeting. 
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Division IV 
Nursing Education 


Ow February 14 Teachers College was the 
scene of a meeting of the Interschool Group, 
which consists of heads of collegiate nee 
of nursing in metropolitan New York an 
New Jersey. 


Proressor Frances Reiter was a guest on 
sultant at the University of Chicago's bala 
shop on Nursing Service Administratio 
on February 19 and 20, 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Children in the Family, Rivals and pe 
by Edith G. Neisser of the Association Tr 
Family Living, is another in the Par 
Teacher series published by the Bureau. 


Mary Hayden Bowen Wollner’s book, 
dren’s Voluntary Reading as an ae ane 
of Individuality, offers some interesting § an 
gestions to help stimulate in youngsters 
Interest in books, 


ie 
James L. Hymes, Jr., in his pamphlet, ee 
pline, published recently by the ang 
Publications, states that there are r we 
when working with a young child, oe 


f i im out 9 
have to “pick him up and take him 
trouble.” 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement scien 
Commencing with the February fess" 
School and College Management, Pr onth 
Arthur T. Linden will write each ™ 


F q Place 
few Paragraphs headed “Musings 0 
ment Man,” 


eS 


are 
. F ents : 
The following recent appomnr elations 
Teported by the Office of Field 
and Placement: welt 
pen Fi 
;Any student who is taking or has register, Ss 
points of work at Teachers College, may fe ANY iho 
the Office of Ficld Relotinns ond Placer versity, 
flent in the ailiod schools of Columbia so elig?? 
has carried twelve points of work is @ 
registration, 
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Frankfurt, fen tt: Bask hugh Gehook 


Fi rit Nicholas R. (A.M. 1946), 
The et Ce Oe School, 


A - . 
Sot ce Pauline M. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
die on. B. Chamberlain School, New 


Ba ; 
bith git George M. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
mike, e a Woodmere High School, Wood- 


Ba 
ig eae Arthur, teacher of mathe- 
. as! i ‘i 
Port Washington, a Junior High School, 


Becker, G ; 
eal nee ordon Maurice (A.M. 1949), clini- 
edgeville eos Allen’s Invalid Home, Mill- 


Berk 
don ee Hazelle (Ed.D. 1948), senior educa- 
Albany’ N.Y” State Education Department, 


Bi ” 
meee William Alonzo (A.M. 1947), in- 
hen in mathematics Shaw University, Ra- 


aN, 


Bleich, L, 
ager. Frias Roy (A.M. 1950), assistant man- 
cer, Fred B, Prophet Co., Trenton, N. J. 


B 
: aid oo ee (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
‘afts, * . 
Chool, New Lie Junior High 


B 
Sideom Root (A.M. 1950), assistant dean of 
Ny untington High School, Huntington, 


Brow 
Buidene” George G. (A.M. 1949), director of 
ingen Ney Hanover: Etigh School, Wil- 


G 
physical wobert A. (A.M. 1950), director of 
Teenwood, Min” Greenwood High School, 


Cl 
dean Sally Marian (A.M. 1949), assistant 
Briarcligt oe a Junior College, 


Cc ‘ 
teacher” Sylvia Greenspan (A.M. 
of first grade and kindergarten, 


ublic School, Rye, N.Y. 


Cc 
i pease, Lorene Lettitia (A.M. 1945), act 
Sverre in psychology and education, 
ville Ne State Téachers College, Fayette- 
Cheighen. 
i maghton, Robert J. (Ed.D. 1950), instructor 
Sic, Public schools, Davenport, Iowa. 


10; 
fsone Ethel R. (A.M. 1937), assistant pro- 
olumbiat tts 2nd crafts, University of Missouri, 
mbia and Rolla, Mo. 


1950), 
Rye 


Danner, Elizabeth i (A M. i 
> . aM. 36. = 
garten teacher, Post School, heer eo 

Eakin, Miriam. teacher of fou ; 

. . > ar-V" — 
ta Nations International I Pe ig 

Ferry, Elizabeth D. (A.M. 193 

Ys SLR ina oh 932), teacher of 
Cc. Eastwood School, North Kansas 
Gilbert, Elizabeth Clift (A.M. 1 
Ibert, A.M. 1947), teacher 
of history, Elkins Park ior Hi 
Elkins Park, Pa. ee Sine Same 

Gruen, Philip (A.M. 1950), teacher of mathe- 
matics, Nathaniel Hawthorne Junior High 
School, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Guidry, Lillian (A.M. 1940), health educa- 
tion consultant, Kanawha-Charleston Health 
Department, Charleston, W. Va. 

Guiler, Dickinson T. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in English, High School, West Carrollton, Ohio. 

Gutmann, Lotte, teacher of first grade, Chil- 
drens Colony, New York, N.Y. 

Haddad, Louise (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, Manhasset, N. Y. 


Hardt, Victor H., director of instrumental 
music, Public Schools, Windom, Minn. 

Harris, Frances M. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
first grade, Lincoln School, Elgin, Ill. 


Genevieve, teacher of education, 
tate Teachers College, Towson, Md. 


1950), instructor in 
Jackson- 


Heagney, 
Maryland S 


Hoffman, Jean (A.M. 
mathematics, The Bartram School, 


ville, Fla. 
Houston, Elizabeth W. (A.M. 1934), in- 
structor in clothing, High School, New Lon- 


don, Conn. 


Hoxie, J 
supervisor, 

Hufford, Marjorie Sla 
rector of pre-school department, 
lingame School, Syracuse, 
‘A.M. 1950), instructor in 
thern California, Los 


ean M. (A.M. 1948), assistant art 
Public Schools, Newton, Mass. 


wson (B.S. 1940), di- 
Goodyear Bur- 


Hunter, Ruth E. ( 
nursing, University of Sou 
Angeles, Calif. 

Jeffords, Dexter M. (A.M. 1947), business di- 
rector, Public Schools, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Edna, director of speech correction 


Jenkins, E 
program, Floyd County Public Schools, Rome, 
Ga. 

Johnson, Elsie Margaret, teacher of social 
studies, Harrison Technical High School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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6), assistant pro- 
hnson, Glen (Ph.D. 194 

Pine testing and counseling department, Mon- 
tana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 


ye, Grace Marie (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
we ties, Trees School, Island Trees, N. Y 


dge, Mabel F., teacher of mathematics and 
wee Junior High School No. 196, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Larson, Robert L. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 


social studies, Fairleigh Dickinson College, 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Lent, George G. (A.M. 1947), inspector of 
schools, Inverness County, Nova Scotia, Canada. 


Lombardo, Concetta (A.M, 1950), teacher 
of first grade, Lincoln School, Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J. 


Lyall, Jack L., teacher of music, Senior High 
School, Passaic, N. J. 


Lyman, Lewis (A.M. 1950), teacher of Eng- 


lish, Isaac E. Young Junior High School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


MacCallum, Lucile Heath (A.M, 


teacher of first grade, The Arrandale S 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Marrapese, Albert A. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in art, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Marshall, Margaret Louise, 


grade, Escuela Bella Vista, 
zuela, S. A 


1930), 
chool, 


teacher of second 
Maracaibo, Vene- 
Maynard, Alger Y. (A.M, 1925), assistant pro- 
essor of special education, Richmond Profes- 


sional Institute, College of William and Mary, 
Richmond, Va. a 


McLauchlin, Helen Argyle (A, 
sistant professor of education 
College, Potsdam, N.Y, 


Mead, Theodore P. (A.M. 
in art, Louisiana Polytechnic ] 
La, 


M. 1947), as- 
» State Teachers 


1950), instructor 
nstitute, Ruston, 


Messe, Rebecca Rita (A.M. 1949), nurser 


school teacher, Beth F] Day Academy, Belle 
Harbor, N. Y. 


Meyer, Ruth M. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
seventh grade, Public School, Fast Meadow, 
Ww. YY 

Millisor, Ellen C. (Ed.D, 1950), supervisor of 


practice teachers, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Millsap. Muriel Mary (A.M. 1948), assistant 
dietitian, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. 


N ra, Rose (A.M. 1948), teacher of art, 
Py: ote College, East Stroudsburg, Pa, 


Murphy, Bernard F., Jr. (A.M. 1950), —— 
of science and mathematics, High School, 
Henry, N. Y. nae 

Nelson, Charles R. (A.M. 1943). es. 
superintendent of schools, Public Sec 
Houston, Tex. 


sisor-in- 
Nelson, Janye M. (A.M. 1950), aU ica 
structor, Virginia State School, Hampton, 


; r of 
Nesbitt, Robert D., assistant pan avers 
music, Central Washington College o 
tion, Flensburg, Wash. 


or 
Nestrick, W. Virgil (Ph.D. 1939), professor 
of education and coordinator, Office of fied 0 
Placement and Field Service, City a 
the City of New York, Division 0 a 
Education, New York, N. Y. 


. sor of edu- 
Norris, Robert B., assistant peatesor 
cation, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 


per- 
Norton, La Verne A. (A.M. 1935). oooh 
vising principal, Beaver River Centra 
Beaver Falls, N. Y, 


f 
ber 9 
Nussbaum, Irving (A.M. 1949). Mtovelal i 
Cleveland Orchestra, Severance Hall, 

Ohio. 


. associate 
Olsen, Edward G. (EdD. reaps 2 Texas: 
professor of education, University 
Austin, Texas, 


arch as 
Orshansky, Bernice (A.M. 1950), rese 


‘ jversity> 
sistant, Teachers College, Columbia Univ 
New York, N. Y, 


eeapip 

assistat 

Owens, Fra Bernice (A.M. 1948) euleur® 
professor of education, Oklahoma Bida. 


and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 


t 
Palmer, Chester Leroy (A.M. 1949) sity of 
professor of physical education, Un 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


f 
her ° 

Patton, Nekoline D. (A.M. 1945), tev 
English, High School, Pearl River, ector % 


Phillips, Orval L. (Ra. 1950), dG ollege 
eld service, Fast Carolina Teachers 
Greenville, N. G 


f 
acher 2 
Polayes, Madeleine (A.M. 1950) oarkway? 


Pi 
third “grade, Yeshiva of Eastern 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ras 
Pranzatelli, Ferdinand (A.M. 1940) 
in music, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N- 


Pulvino, James N, (A.M. 1940)» f 
art, High School, Ocean City, N- a 


eacher, 
Resnick, Abraham (A.M. 1950)s Bruns 
social studies, High School, New 
N. J. 


pructo” 


acher ° 


incipal 
ri 
Ripton, J. Harold (A.M. 1933): P 
Fonda High School, Fonda, N. ¥- 
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Salitan, Lucille, teacher of art, Union Town- 
ship Schools, Union, N. J. 


AF sas Elizabeth S. (A.M. 1947), counselor 
vomen’s activities. Pay ec eatas: _ 
foie, Mich, activities, Wayne University, De 

Scarangello, Anthony (A.M. 1950), teacher of 


Social studi i 
a dies, San 
Rone Ree iucl Gompers High School, 


ones Richard (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
¢, Public Schools, Greenwich, Conn. 


Shue J. Harv isi 

are arvey (A.M. 1932), supervising 
Principal, Livinest Dir Desa 
County, a ingston School District, Essex 


Sica, Marie I ( te) 
u L. (A.M. 1950), teacher of pot- 
tery, Ed ‘bead 

TY gewood School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Silverman, David, teacher of sixth grade “slow 
City, N. e ublic School No. 7, Long Island 
ao Narold Elmer (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
‘ hand eighth grades, Spanaway School, 
Spanaway, Wash. 


Tauger, Herbert (A.M. 1948), senior clinical 


si k 
CA Shologist, Sonoma State Home, Eldridge, 


pei i 
of le Doris C. (A.M. 1950), assistant dean 
cliff take Junior College, Briar- 


Tin; 
bail neaast, Charles L., superintendent of 
Ill, ngs and grounds, Public Schools, Moline, 


Trayner, A 
ay yner, Agnes (A.M. 1949), kitchen man- 
Ser, John B. Shillito Company, Cincinnati, oO. 


son Timboli James Belfore (A.M. 1950), profes- 
Bectiey, Wee education, Beckley College, 


Udvari, Stephen S. (A.M. 1950), inst i 
art, Central High School, New Paltz, NY ‘- 


Van Arsdale, Alice Maude (B.S. 1927), di- 
rector of religious education, Old First Presby: 
terian Church, Newark, N. J. : 


Vesty, Pauletta Menk (A.M. 1949), teach 
ee bon woe, oe a 

Wade, Patricia (A.M. 1948), instructor in art, 
Aroostook State Normal School, Presque Isle. 
Maine. 3 

Wardell, Sarah D. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
home economics, Shickshinny High School, 
Shickshinny, Pa. 

Westerberg, Eleanor (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in religious studies, St. Timothy’s School, Ca- 
tonsville, Baltimore, Md. 

Wier, John Rex, Jr. (A.M. 1950), adminis- 
trative assistant, Brownsville Independent 
School District, Brownsville, Texas. 

Wilt, Ralph W. (A.M. 1947), principal, First 
Ward School, Lambertville, N. J. 

Wilton, Eva (A.M. 1950), nursery school 
teacher, Cerebral Palsy Recreation Center, New 
York, N. Y. 

Woolman, Berenice R. (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of first grade, First Street School, Troy, N. Y- 

Wynn, Hermione Hamlett (A.M. 1937), head 
of art department, Leonard School for Girls, 
New York, N. Y. 

Zeitlin, Harry (A.M. 1949), teac 
mon branches, Ashland Elementary 
Leandro, Calif. 

‘Zweibelson, Irving (A.M. 1950)» psychologi- 
cal examiner, Board of Education, Milford, 


Conn. 


her of com- 
School, San 


Alumni Activities 


.. .0—  S— 


Margaret Holland (A.M. 1940), executive 
officer of the Barnard College Physical Edu- 
cation Department, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Eastern Association for Physical 
Education of College Women for a two- 
year term. She will take office on July 1. 
From 1946 to 1948 she served as secretary of 
the Eastern Association, and from 1948 to 
1950, as treasurer, 


A new children’s biography, 


John Wesley, 
is illustrated 


by Lynd Kendall Ward (B.S. 


satile artists, has illustrated c] 


adult novels, special editions, and children’s 
books. He is also the creator of five “wood- 
cut novels.” _ 


assics, current 


Lois G. Hamilton 
claimed outstandi 


partment 
Service. 


The Alfred E. Smith distinguished service 
award and gold medal has been awarded 
Clyde B. Moore (Ph.D. 1924) of the School 
of Education, Cornell University. Professor 
Moore is the senior author of Scribner’s So- 
cial Studies Series, the seventh issue of which 
has just been published. 


At the request of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education to the National Council, 


Protestant Episcopal Church, Mrs. Dennis 
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Whittle, a former student, submitted nig 
which described the different bare 
work at her Tanner’s Ridge Mission 4 an 
ginia. Her writings were  sclecte ad in 
summaries drawn up which oa age 
two books, each compiled for differen day 
levels. These were used in Lenten ate 
schools of the Episcopal Church thr 

out the world. 


pe 

The University of Vermont and a ; 
cultural College has recently a dae of , 
Bennett C. Douglass (Ph.D. 1924) ‘ He 
the school of Education and ies veri 
had been the director of the schoo o that 
its establishment in 1946, and prior : Eedu- 
time was head of the Department ° 
cation. 

-q Ant 
Eat and grow thin is the idea cast ok 
Williams-Heller’s (B.S. 1940) pe 
titled The Reducer’s Cook Book, V 
published by Wilfred Funk, Inc. 


nich 3 


EdD: 
Since January 1, Muriel L. Thomas Cr of 
1945) has been director of the he Me 

ursing and Nursing Service at T' 
tial Hospital in Worcester, Mass- 


lia} 
At the Detroit meeting in Farsi presi 
Greenlee (Ed.D, 1949) was elect 
ent of the National Council she 
tary Science. As first vice-preside arrapo” 
Council during the past year, a as act 
the Detroit program, and has ser ie gente 
ing president since last summer: nt in © 
also as science education const top f 
Battle Creek Year-Round Lara al 
summer workshop for the Uoiperence? 
Florida, and in the preschool con 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
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I . peisilags, of which I am glad 
eben : myself, to contribute to the 
ite pe ie of the memory of that 
ihe one eman, scholar, and pioneer in 
bilfie Bare of secondary education, 
ago | achs. Everyone a generation 
knew and highly valued his wis- 
dice — came from wide knowl- 
snd Ae ear thinking, common sense, 
in |e scennain experience; but I alone 
with wr Pacha of the kindliness 
dy Hh i he accepted and guided 
re eee at that time wholly igno- 
e field. I hope that he is aware 


tod * : H 
ay of the tribute that is now being — 


aj ; 
Paid to his revered memory. 


Boe a ship is rolling down to 
ie ee in a heavy gale her 
% Ngers grow nervous and begin 

tures he Julius and Rosa Sachs Foundation Lec- 
lege 9 T 1950-51, delivered at Teachers Col- 
nm April ro, 11, and 12, 1951 
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to regret their past sins, but when 
the same ship is groping her way 
slowly through a thick fo the pas- 
sengers go to bed and ae soundly. 
Yet, paradoxically enough, the great- 
est peril at sea is the fog. It has been 
the cause of more disasters than all 


the storms that ever blew. 
STANLEY ROGERS 


I. YESTERDAY 


Even the amateur student of educa- 
tion knows that the secondary schools 
of our country were in their beginning 
imitations of those that were left be- 


.) 


hind by emigrants from England. But 


because the influence of the prototype 

ersisted so long and has in fact not 
yet entirely disappeared, it is perhaps 
proper to give in brief summary what 
these schools were in order that we 
may appreciate the long and tedious 


iu . 
Cr | ‘ 
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road that has been followed to achieve 
the present situation. 

As John Dewey said, only in a 
geographical sense did Columbus dis- 
cover a new world. The pioneers of 
the new continent brought with them 
their ideals and aspirations for a better 
life, especially for religious freedom, 
but they brought also their traditions. 
It is greatly to their credit that they 
realized the importance of education, 
and they cannot be blamed severely 


for attempting to perpetuate the type 
of schools with which they were 


familiar. They were too busy with 
the material problems that they faced 
to find time for invention of a new and 
better educational program, one which 
would have required then, as it re- 
quires now, not only time but also 
genius and cooperative work long sus- 
tained, Moreover, the New England 
ploneers were interested in education 
primarily as it would enable them to 
read and interpret the Scriptures in a 
way that would direct the independ- 
ence of their consciences, the freedom 
of which they valued more highly 
than anything else. The curriculum of 
the English secondary school was de- 
voted primarily to the study of Latin 
and Greek, a mastery of which would 
enable one to read the Gospels as they 
were recorded before translations into 
English. This curriculum satisfied the 
early settlers, but one is led to wonder 
why the study of Hebrew was not 
added. 

What were the characteristics of 
English secondary schools of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries? 
They were privately established, usu- 


ally under control of the established 
church, independent of elementary 
schools so that there was no ae 
of education as we know it, admitted 
only boys, usually of the favored social 
and economic classes, charged eae 
and offered a curriculum of a narrow- 
ness that could have had little — 
except that it prepared for furthe 
study in the universities. Il 
That such schools could make sm@ 
contribution to the social and ec” 
nomic betterment of any country 
evident to us now, and their cane 
ference to the New World with - 
pressing problems of a oa 
struggle is one of the absurdities 1¢ 
history. We shall see how long 4 a 
against the opposition of ei ie 
thoughtless tradition was require abe 
us to get free schools publicly enet 
lished and controlled, an educator 
system in which the several Se eealt 
coordinated but not yet comple re- 
articulated, not only admitting ON os 
quiring the attendance of on ring 
and girls of every class, and 9 € on- 
a curriculum which continually sais 
tributes better to the life of the “Ther 
I have sometimes thought that we 
should be written a grimly oie in 
chapter in the history of educat© 
America. It would of course 
introduction of the English tYP that 
secondary schools into a a an 
had pressing problems of 2 UM", y- 
ture, no libraries, no colleges eo satis 
perative needs that could not be * o¢ 
fied by any amount of knowl eater 
the classics. There is abundant | che 
tial for such a chapter, such cho! 
closing in Boston of a secondary 
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a or admission than could be ac- 
commodated. In many instances of our 
educational history the tears of tragedy 
lie on the cheeks of comedy. ° 
ee thing the pioneers in Amer- 
ity caer ideal, besides gaining abil- 
ae Recep nn correctly the Scrip- 
lies teehee bed 7 to keep learning 
eae | dene c the graves of the 
et uae at such learning as was of- 
sent Pies acquired by only a very 
ie of the population was 
ew toean not at all. They would be 
tien ie rs in church and state, the 
of the e in fact the congregation 
“placed bec ad Sectarianism which 
individual P hasis on the worth of the 
ge =n and encouraged the right 
he ps jodgment vee became one 
Giipelinaen\ ste forces which promoted 
perhaps . evelopment. _This was 
the a il ge contribution by 
of eat schools to the development 

racy. 


Pict CURRICULUM OF OUR 
RLIEST SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ihe oe it bag the curriculum of 
one , schools we cannot but have 
mi ha ie fortitude of our fore- 

especiall ne there was a building 
ie veas y tor the secondary school 
om crude, with uncomfortable 

equi en and of course none of the 
" x s that might make learning 
hen — School began at seven in 
tian orning and continued, with a 
‘ieee until dark. The 
Other Vs teaching required the mem- 
te die be tules and paradigms which 
eginning and long continuing 


could have had little, if any, signifi- 
cance to the pupils, who entered at 
the age of eight or nine years, often 
with small ability to read even their 
native language. After working their 
way through Cheever’s Aocidence 
which was the barest dry summary af 
Latin grammar, without reading “ma- 
terial or even illustrative sentences, the 
pupils were plunged into the dreary 
wilderness of Lilly’s Grammar, with its 
twenty-five kinds of nouns, its seven 
genders, its fifteen pages of rules for 
gender, and its twenty-two solid pages 
of declensions of nouns. No wonder 
that one master declared that “after 
have studied Latin Grammar for 


they 
a year closely, they are apt to become 
weary”! A boy who could endure 


and succeed in this regimen had mani- 
fested such ability and fortitude that 
he could later do anything that was 
required of him in an intellectual way. 
Mastery of grammar was followed by 
the reading of Latin classics, but none 
of them apparently were selected to 
contribute materially to the declared 
purpose of preparing for service to 
church and state. Here in the earliest 
days we find a lofty but undefined 
phrase justifying a poor education, as 


similar ones have continued to do ever 
since. We shall 


have more to say later 
of this primal sin in education. 


The Latin Grammar school was the 
formal instrument of secondary edu- 
cation for more than a hundred years, 
though obvious needs brought into be- 
ing private “adventure schools” which 
for a fee taught almost anything that 
a learner might require—modern lan- 
guages, geography, history, bookkeep- 
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ing, navigation, surveying, and the 
like. As the obsessive interest in the- 
ology declined, the state became sep- 
arate from the church, and as economic 
depressions limited support, the Latin 
Grammar school gradually declined 
in importance. Although by the time 
of the Revolution it had almost gone as 
an institution, we must not think that 
its influence disappeared. Gradually 
lessening as the years went by, it still 
can be found in the persistence of some 


of its curriculum and of its memoriter 
methods. 


FRANKLIN’S PROPOSALS 


Tt was not until 1749 that there ap- 
peared evidence of the first independ- 
ent and practical thinking about sec- 
ondary education. Then that remark- 
able American, Be jamin Franklin, 
published his Propose Relating to the 
Education of the Youth of Pennsyl- 
vania. He Proposed that some gentle- 
men of leisure and public spirit should 
establish an academy which “should 
Promote the welfare of its s 
when they should g0 forth to the duties 
of active life.” Tr should have a build- 
ing with “a garden, orchard, meadow, 
and a field or two” in which the stud 
of husbandry and Science should be 
promoted and the boys “frequently ex- 
ercised in running, leaping, wrestling, 
and swimming,” and be equipped with 
“a library, maps of all countries, globes, 
some mathematical instruments, an ap~ 
paratus for experimenting in natural 

philosophy (science) and mechanics, 
prints of all kinds, prospects, building 
and. machines.” 

As will be recognized, Franklin’s 


ideas were revolutionary. “As wee 
studies,” he continued, “it wou ‘ 
well if they could be taught ar A 
thing that is useful and ie deal Pe 
is ornamental. But art is long an = 
time is short. It is therefore aes er 
that they learn those things bn a 
likely to be most useful to dees d = 
most ornamental, regard being —— 
the several professions for which oi 
are intended.” He laid great mon ne 
on English in its several tent? a 
grammar, composition, oral exes 
and literature, especially that Ww ‘Is 
was recent. He would have the ae 
make declamations, repeat age ‘ 
and deliver orations of their oe 
form a style by “writing letters to — 
other, making abstracts of what re? 
read, or writing the same thing in ug 
own words.” All were to be ta rin- 
drawing, “with some of the wae 
ciples of perspective,” penm eome- 
modern literature, elementary Se nces 
try and astronomy, the several cenit " 
with practice exercises in agti nerces 
and horticulture, and also se acate 
industry, and mechanics. He a a ding 
a course in general history; — cus 
geography, chronology, ancie “fol- 
toms, and morality, this tO sian 
lowed by the best modern a“ ith ob 
which should be accompanied W- 


Servations on their rise, re etc 
encouragements, discouragemé cist; 92° 
the means to make them flow jin de 
cure their liberties, etc.” Frat ages: 
sired to exclude all foreign Jangrealtl 
but in deference to those whose wrote 
and influence were needed sompelled 
“Though all should not be rau ail 
to learn Latin, Greek, and the 
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foreign languages, yet none who have 
an ardent desire to learn them should 
be refused, their English, Arithmetic, 
and other studies absolutely necessary 
not being neglected.” 
PF si be realized, this is a remark- 
aie ocument, one that could well be 
» with minor modifications, as a 
gg oa for a modern school of to- 
a Although it reverted to private 
hab and control of education and 
au 7 that fees would be required 
suet = beneficent donations, it 
ee eli with the traditional 
lin ae ‘ hinking for himself, Frank- 
for os recognized the important needs 
ing successfully in his time and 
i with a great degree of defi- 
Suniel what should constitute the 
eee Outlining what he thought 
ei or general education, he for 
Sled time in our history made a 
ta ae n of differentiation according 
fica, ae Vocational requirements, 
pies ie he did not think far enough to 
ity is we individual differences in abil- 
The or interests. 
Sutin in Philadelphia was 
ackie - but with modifications that 
eer ne id not approve. If his pro- 
ne . been developed as he out- 
Cone » secondary education in this 
inn Fy! would have advanced more 
it failed ee years at one leap. But 
ii of complete exemplification for 
inten € reasons—at least in part—that 
Shiv bie other progressive programs 
one ate ed. The first cause of os 
traditie necessity of compromise wit 
thes hes Both an influential part 0 
Sas Public and the available teachers 
Pected the conventional program so 


strongly that they forced an organiza- 
tion of three departments—a Latin, an 
English, and a Mathematical—each 
with its own master. Before his death 
Franklin felt called on to protest the 
treatment of the English school, the 
master of which, he said, had been re- 
duced by discrimination in favor of 
the classical studies to a position sub- 
servient to the Latin master. 

A second cause of failure of the 
academy to achieve the ideals that 
Franklin had proposed was that the 
teachers, however much they might 
have sympathized with the proposed 
program, had only a general plan, with 
no textbooks, detailed syllabi, or 
knowledge of suitable methods. They 
had vested interests in what they them- 
selves had been taught and, being hu- 
manly selfish, wer: doubtless reluctant 
to give up the im rtation of the ac- 
quired knowledge that had given them 
prestige. Even if they had wholeheart- 
edly accepted Franklin’s program, they 
would have been supermen had they 
been able in their full schedules 
to invent or organize the details of 
courses that would have made their 
novel instruction successful. Likewise, 
they knew in a way how to teach 
what they had been taught, but the 
new subjects did not lend themselves 
to memoriter work, and the masters 
could not devise suitable new methods 
that were convincingly effective with 
those who were accustomed to assigned 
lessons that would be recited verbatim 
the next day. 

This is a story of failure that we 
shall find repeated time after time in 
the later development of secondary 
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education—an ideal presented and ac- 
cepted in its general terms, which often 
are not as well defined as Franklin’s 
were, later compromise with tradition, 
teachers untrained to be effective in 
the new work and often reluctant to 
abandon what they knew and could 
present, and with neither time nor in- 
genuity to devise syllabi that had a 
reasonable chance of success in com- 
petition with what had been used and 


polished by decades and even genera- 
tions of use. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY THE 
ACADEMY 


Tt must not be assumed, however, 
that the academy contributed nothing 
to the advance of secondary education, 
Indeed it did Contribute much, Its prin- 
ciples, fortified by 
of the adventure 
surely modified the curriculum. With 


the decline in Prestige of the Latin 
grammar school, 


by the dead hand 


Were established 


r cial and even 
economic strata, they furnished a gen- 


eral education with which youth were 
prepared for “the great end and real 
business of living,” and they forced 
the colleges to improve their offerings 
and enabled them to raise standards, 
Moreover, they were for a long time 


the chief, and often the sole, institu- 
tion for the training of teachers for 
the elementary schools. They undoubt- 
edly increased public sentiment for ad- 
vanced educational opportunities and 
so prepared for the public high sant 
to which was bequeathed a form 0 
organization. . 

While the academy was developing: 
other movements were in progress. The 
new states, as well as the old ones 
Were getting on their feet econom 
cally, a middle class of merchants pets 
artisans was becoming relatively are 
perous, humanitarian and eT 
sentiments—among which was a be . 
that every person has a right to mh 
prove himself according to his pan 
ties—were strong, and a system of ¢ y 
mentary schools was being near’) 
everywhere established. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Story of the establishment as 
growth of ‘public high schools #8 wi 
Tecent and well known to an 
retelling in detail. Deriving from an 
timents that were supported Ber 
strengthened by the writings - aniel 
jamin Rush, Robert Coram, Nat "pont 
Chipman, and Pierre Samuel in nin 
de Nemours, they began in ae i 
1821, and they increased slowly mul 
about 1890, when they began es the 
tiplication that is unparalleled i ar? 
history of education. It will no 
Prising to many, however, T° al. © 
that the first public high sch shed 
Manhattan Island was not esmereen 
until near the end of the ee p00! 
century. The first public high srished 
in my native state was not est! 


and 


ss 
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until some ten years after I was gradu- 

ated from college. id 
Unlike the academy, the public high 
ue Was inaugurated with no such 
pena as Franklin set forth in 
aor . Its purpose was chiefly to 
fame ne work of the academy to a 
ger number of youth, to make it 
locally available, and to impose the 
Costs on the public. Until the Kala- 
Mazoo decision in 1872 confirmed it as 
es te the public school system it 
did ete Ls pe from those who 
siaeesiAs = ieve that the public should 
any education except of an 

elementary nature. 
er question of whether the high 
ool should be preparatory for col- 
lie dea Preparatory immediately for 
ji ign tin not answered, leaving 
a te fa thar has not been practically 
dene GE en to this day. In 1873 Presi- 
mer ren : Harvard doubted if it 
Steen = furnish the required 
: i = or college, and as late 
Beith : he stated that not one 
Ricuet the schools called high in 
eve iF Prin habitually maintain a 
sl on of study which enables the pu- 
prepare himself for admission 
ifr snllege in the state which 
sion ms * ss requirements for admis- 
ai . - in its catalog. And Presi- 
Rams a of oO ale argued a few 
om ‘a. ier that the high schools can- 
diay good fitting schools because 
Y are community schools supported 
ae people and the college will not 
Baier to control the making of the 
Se of study.” 

one problem of dual function still 
» as everyone knows. Large 


schools can reasonably achieve both 
functions, but probably more than 
half of all high schools are too small 
to do more than satisfy the minimum 
requirements for entrance into some 
colleges, which they are usually forced 
to attempt by ambitious and influential 
arents in the community. It is rare 
that a small high school is bold enough 
to give a general education good ‘in 
itself so far as pursued, disregarding 
the requirements for admission to a 
higher institution. In fact, state depart- 
ments of education so frequently im- 

ose conventional subjects on the cur- 
riculum that there is little time left for 
others that promise more immediate 
and assured values. 

For a long time the colleges almost 
completely dominated the high school 
curriculum, not merely by their re- 
quirements for admission but also by 
writing its textbooks and by prepar- 
ing its teachers. Although admission 


requirements have been liberalized, 
texts are largely produced now by 
din the teach- 


those who are experience : 
ing of youth, and there are many 1n- 
t chers specifi- 


stitutions that prepare tea 
for their education, the influ- 


ence of the colleges is still highly po- 
tent. One reason for the continuing 
conflict is that many young people 
are ambitious to enter college for its 
prestige value without really desiring 
what the higher institutions offer. As 
President William Lowe Bryan once 
said, a college education—and to some 
extent, it may be added, a high school 
education also—is the one thing that 
a person is willing to pay for and not 
get. Naturally the colleges wish to pro- 


cally 
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tect themselves from an influx of such 
students. They have to debar them by 
strict requirements, accept them for a 
while and then dismiss them with onl 
the ability to forget the little that they 
have learned, or else revise their offer- 
ings, as some higher institutions, nota- 
bly the University of Minnesota, have 
done. The story of the conflict be- 
tween public high schools and the col- 
leges is too long and too complex to 
be told here. It inevitably results from 
a failure at the present time, as in the 
earlier years, to decide definitely on 
what the prime function of secondary 
education is. 5 
The inarticulation between the two 
institutions is not due altogether to this 
failure to define functions, There is 


cessfully passed by students in high 
school, that th 


what has alre 
they do not fully utilize the cumula- 
uve records, 
demic achiey 


cultural 


life. A relatively few higher institu- 


tions are increasingly concerning them- 
selves with general education, but it is 
incontestable that the Majority still 
justify their aloofness from the com- 
mon needs of educated men and 
women by acclaiming devotion to such 
terms as “culture” and “liberal educa- 
tion,” without really defining either 
and without manifesting that sound 
concepts of such terms influence their 
offerings. 


It is tempting to go forward in de- 
tail with the story of the development 
of secondary education up to the pres- 
ent. But there is time only to give the 
general background that we may al 
ize the slow progress from the imita- 
tive and largely useless Latin ose 
school to the public high school i 
we have today—publicly a erie 
open to all youth regardless of wt 
or economic status, compelling atten 
ance to the age of sixteen or eighteen, 
and offering a variety and richness or 
studies undreamed of by our fore 
fathers. But with all of its achieve 
ments, of which we may well ie 
proud, we have not yet decided et 
what we wish it to do, what produ Vv 
We wish it to turn out. The story 1°¥ 
will continue of the efforts made : 
come to decisions and to have thet 
direct the program. 


COMMITTEES ON 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary education has long _ 
recognized as the problem child at e- 
American system. Between ie cue 
mentary school, the primary - ap- 
of which everyone recognizes pe has 
Proves, and the college, which i 
stood aloof and blamed most vatio® 
shortcomings on the poor prep ar the 
that its incoming students have - critic 
high school has been the target © earl 
cism, rational and irrational, ioe rover 
days to the present. For its aT att 
ment there have been national» “out 
and local committees almost “jamie? 
number, each and every one os 
in time and without financial sre 
that might have permitted mor 


een 


ad 
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en Teports. State departments of 
tucation have been more concerned 
with its problems than with those of 
lower or higher schools. To determine 
Its program numerous laws have been 
Lite boy initiated by lay pres- 
a Ay ups who had no conception 
the ultimate objectives of a com- 
Pvheasiie educational program. And 
nie have been surveys and inquries 
et by the Foundations, by 
ri er organizations, and even by 

B eral Government. 
all ni the most part these have 
ea Racpeae pe with matters of 
ing te 1on and administration, fail- 
tae = to grips with fundamental 
Pon a neglecting the one question 
of is essential for the betterment 
dttdém wl oe society and of the 
ing life desires a happy and grow- 
strong MIS own. It cannot be too 
y emphasized that a school is 


Organ} : ae 
. Sanized that it may be administered; 


it j Aa: 
straese rininered that it may be in- 
Ministrati either organization not ad- 
Sorbed hee both of which have ab- 
ey tik 1, major energies of school 
of itself. Un any importance in and 
tion the ne they facilitate instruc- 
struction ave no meaning. And in- 
jective ea st be determined by the 

allure 7 o at schools should achieve. 
Part of the eae on them vitiates a large 

ee ire program. 

Pointed ‘one of the committees 2p" 
SOciation hi National Education oe 
€ seconde consider the problems © 
Ommitt ary school was the so-called 
tire] of of Ten. Composed almost 
ges y : representatives of the col- 

nd of private schools, it recom 


mended in 1894 that some elements of 
secondary education be begun in the 
seventh grade so as to insure better 
preparation for college work. But in 
the same report it declared that “the 
secondary schools of the United States 
vee do not exist for preparing boys and 
girls for college. . . . Their main func- 
tion is to prepare for the duties of life 
that small proportion of all the chil- 
dren of the country . . . who show 
themselves able to profit by an educa- 
tion prolonged to the eighteenth year 
and whose parents are able to support 
them while they remain so long in 
school. . . . A secondary school pro- 

ram intended for national use must 
therefore be made for those children 
tice education is not to be pursued 
beyond the secondary school.” Obvi- 
ously the Committee had no concep- 
tion of an extended education for all 
youth, but it did emphasize the im- 
portance of subject matter good to the 
extent to which it is pursued. 

Believing in the automatic transfer 
of acquired powers and in the efficacy 
Rie the Committee held that 


of disci 

the chief purpose of education is “to 

train the mind.” epeatedly in the re- 
ort there are statements to the effect 

that a subject is “an instrument for 


training the mind to habits of intellect- 
ual conscientiousness, patience, dis- 
crimination, accuracy, and thorough- 
s—in a word, to habits of clear and 
sound thinking”; that “the study of 
formal grammar is valuable in the 
training of thought”; and that modern 
foreign languages will “train the mem- 
ory and develop a sense of accuracy, 
quicken and strengthen the reasoning 


nes: 
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, and broaden the mind.” How 
the curriculum problem would 
sychologists had not proved all 
‘irely wrong! 
Committee did a valuable serv- 
emphasizing the need of better 
¢ for teachers and in arguing 
1erent courses extending over a 
of two or more years to re- 
he popular “fourteen weeks” in 
that subject in isolation. But 
posed four curricula were ar- 
y composed and had small ef- 
nN practice. Probably its great- 
mtribution was to bring into 
ssues of importance and to stim- 
iscussion. A contribution to the 
ed humorous chapter in the his- 
f education is the inversion of 
mmittee’s statement that a good 
ation for life is equally good 
ition for college. In a few short 
his was generally interpreted to 
hat what is good preparation for 
is equally good preparation for 


other national committees ap- 
| by the National Education As- 
n made little contribution to 
ution of the problem of what 
ondary school should attempt to 
what means it should use. Too 
criticism of these committees 
not be made, however, for they 
d on their assignments, which 
ed that the profession was more 
ed in the mechanics of educa- 
n in education itself. Moreover, 
ommittee was comprised of 
s pretty fully occupied with 
cular duties, and meetings for 
yn were necessarily brief. 


THE COMMISSION ON 
REORGANIZATION 

The Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Edueation (1913- 
1918), however, did concern itself 
with education. It declared that “the 
purpose of democracy is to so organize 
society that each member may develop 
his personality primarily through ac- 
tivities designed for the well-being of 
his fellow members of society as a 
whole,” and that “education in a de- 
mocracy, both within and without the 
school, should develop in each indi- 
vidual the knowledge, interests, ideals, 
habits, and powers whereby he will 
find his place and use that place to 
shape both himself and society toward 
ever nobler ends.” These are lofty 
sentiments, which certainly found ex- 
emplification in little of the curriculum 
current at that time. No wonder that 
they were given verbal approval with 
no audible dissenting voice. But they 
had no immediate effect, however 
much they may have influenced cur- 
riculum thinkers since then. The pro- 
gram of the parent association the next 
year after publication of the report 
Save Opportunity for principals to tell 
what changes they had made in con- 
formance with the definitions. The 
papers presented were pathetic ¢¥! 
dence that the profession is often con- 
tent to give verbal approval and then 
to feel no responsibility for doing any- 
thing as a result, This characteristic 
habit of the educational profession 35 
more tragic than humorous. 

The Commission did, however, make 
a contribution that had in time a real 
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effect. It proposed as the main objec- 
tives of education health, command of 
the fundamental processes, worthy 
home membership, vocational fitness, 
effective citizenship, worthy use of 
leisure, and ethical character. ‘Although 
this list was criticized by some as a 
Somewhat disordered miscellany,” it 
stimulated teachers and writers of text- 
books to emphasize much that had been 
Previously neglected, and it caused 
thinkers to propose other lists that em- 
phasized what was novel and obviously 
useful rather than the mere acquisition 
of conventional subject matter. 

The Commission argued that educa- 
ton should begin with the pupils’ own 
experiences, that the value of courses 
Should be made evident to learners, 
that all courses should be maximally 
valuable to the extent to which they 
are pursued, that every boy and girl 
should be encouraged to remain in 
school to the age of eighteen, and that 
“the secondary school admit and pro- 
Vide suitable instruction for all pupils 
Who are in any respect so mature that 
they would derive more benefit from 
the secondary school than from the 
elementary school.” 

Recognizing the need for imple- 
menting the definitions and the now 
generally accepted recommendations 
just stated, the Commission appointed 
a series of subject-matter committees 
to outline for their respective fields 
what should be taught. Unfortunately 
these committees almost entirely failed 
in their assignment. Either they did not 
comprehend the definitions and the 
recommendations of the Commission 
or they did not have the time and the 


ingenuity to propose exemplification. 
At any rate, such reports as were re- 
ceived and published by the subcom- 
mittees made almost no contribution 
to educational progress. But it cannot 
be denied that the main report of the 
Commission has materially influenced 
thinking and gradually practice also 
since publication of The Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education 
thirty years ago. 


THE COMMITTEE ON 
ORIENTATION 

The Committee on the Orientation 
of Secondary Education (1932-1937) 
really came to grips with fundamental 

roblems. For the first time since Ben- 
jamin Franklin published his proposals 
for an academy a professional group 
devoted itself to a consideration of 
the unanswered questions in the phi- 
losophy of secondary education and 
then proposed definite functions that 
it should set itself to serve. Composed 
of able practical schoolmen, this Com- 
mittee had the advantage of being able 
to meet for a week art a time twice a 
year, and thus to have full discussion 
of what the members had prepared. 

Its first report presented the ten 
issues that existed—and to an extent 
still exist—in secondary education, an 
issue being defined as a question of 
fundamental policy that has grown 
out of conflicting opinions, policies, 
and practices. Such issues, inherent in 
the existing situation, are to be decided 
primarily with reference to philoso- 
phies; and their realization emphasizes 
the need for agreement on educational 
philosophy before the issues can be 
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resolved. It will be seen on considera- 
tion of the issues that no intelligent 
and far-reaching program for second- 
ary education can be soundly based 
unless there is general agreement, by 
the laity as well as by the profession, 
as to which alternative in each issue is 
preferred. 

The Committee did not attempt to 
solve the issues. It stated them clearly 
and presented as fairly as it could the 
arguments for each alternative, leav- 
ing the decision to the public, who 
have, and should have, the final respon- 
sibility for decision. To members of 
the educational profession some of the 
issues may now seem to be none at all, 
since to them the argument on one 
side or the other is entirely convincing. 
But a score of years ago the mind of 
the lay public was not entirely made 
up, and to a large extent this is still 
true. 

The issues are stated so concisely 
that a casual reader may not realize 
their importance and without consider- 
ing the arguments on both sides may 
fail to appreciate the existence of con- 
flict. But the issues did—and still do— 
exist, and they are not yet popularly 
resolved. They are as follows: 

1. Shall secondary education be pro- 
vided at public expense for all normal 
adolescents or only for a limited num- 
ber? 

2. Shall secondary education con- 
tinue at public expense for all adoles- 
cents as long as they elect to attend 
school or be limited at the discretion 
of school authorities? 

3. Shall secondary education be 
concerned only with the welfare and 
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progress of the individual or with 
those as they promise a profitable con- 
tribution to the supporting social and 
political organization—that 1s, school 
district, county, or state? 

4. Shall secondary education pro- 
vide a common curriculum for all or 
differentiated offerings? 

5. Shall secondary education pro- 
vide vocational training or only general 
education? 

6. Shall secondary education pri- 
marily have in mind preparation for 
advanced studies or be primarily con- 
cerned with the value of its oW? 
courses regardless of a student’s aca- 
demic aspirations? 

7. Shall secondary education consist 
of unit courses, usually of one year oF 
one semester in length, each with its 
terminal examination, or of interwoven 
courses, with periodic comprehensive 
examinations covering cumulative 1n- 
terrelated knowledge and the ability to 
apply it? 

8. Shall secondary education seek 
merely adjustments of students to com- 
mon life practices or the improvement 
of these practices? 

9. Shall secondary education present 
merely organized knowledge or also 
assume responsibility for attitudes a0 
ideals? 

to. Shall secondary education be 
merely a part of a “gradual, continu- 
ous, unitary process” or a distinct a0 
closely articulating part of the entire 
educational program with peculiarly 
emphasized functions of its own? 

Of course it is tempting to the Chair- 
man of the Committee to discuss 4t 
length each of the issues, showing how 
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some of them are gradually being re- 
solved in the general mind and how 
practice, particularly in schools with 
alert professional leadership, is exempli- 
fying the preferred alternative. But 
there is time merely to state for the 
record issues as the first presentation 
of conflicts in philosophies or of con- 
flict between philosophy and practice, 
a recognition of the necessity for agree- 
ment before a sound program of 
secondary education can be developed. 
I shall have something to say later 
about several of the stated elements. 

The first report of the Committee, 
Issues of Secondary Education, pub- 
lished in 1936, was widely circulated 
as a Bulletin of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals, and in 
every state in the union groups were 
formed and directed by an able agent 
for discussion. The discussions by 
small groups were continued in pro- 
grams of state, regional, and national 
associations, so that the issues with 
arguments supporting each alternative 
became known to a large proportion 
of profes ional administrators and to 
theorists in education. There can be 
little doubt that the report, which 
reified the thinking of professional 
leaders, has had wide influence, an in- 
fluence resulting in improved practice 
ministrators and teachers have 


have a responsibility 
or the 


lar 


as ad 


realized that they 
to take a stand on one side 
other and to modify their curricu 
programs accordingly. 

Having stated the issues, the Com- 
mittee went on to propose the peculiar 
functions that it thought the secondary 
school should serve. I shall here state 
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them barely, leaving discussion of 
phases to which I have made peculiar 
contributions to a succeeding lecture. 

The report states in highly con- 
densed form that the special functions 
of secondary education are: 

1. To continue by definite program, 
though in a diminishing degree, the 
integration of students. This should 
be on an increasingly intellectual level 
until the desired knowledge, apprecia- 
tion, ideals, attitudes, and practices are 
firmly fixed. 

2. To satisfy the important im- 
mediate and the probable future needs 
of the students insofar as adolescent 
maturity permits, guiding the behavior 

of youth in the light of increasingly 

remote, but always clearly understood 
and appreciated, social and personal 


values. 
E aoe » 
3. To reveal higher activites of an 


increasingly specialized type in the 
major fields of the racial heritage of 
experience and culture, their signi- 
ficant values for social living, the prob- 
lems in them of contemporary life, the 
privileges and duties of each person 
as an individual and as a member of 
social groups; to make these fields 
satisfying and desired by those natu- 
rally gifted for success in them, and to 
give information as to the requirements 
for success in these fields and informa- 
tion as to where further training may 
be secured. : 
4. To explore higher and increas- 
ingly specialized interests, attitudes, 
and capacities, looking toward the di- 
rection of students into avenues of 
study or of work for which they have 
manifested peculiar fitness. , 


4i2 

5. To systematize knowledge ac- 
quired previously or in course, to show 
the significance both of this knowledge 
and especially of laws and principles, 
with wider ranges of application than 
would otherwise be perceived. 

6. Yo establish and develop in all 
major fields of knowledge, not merely 
in a few protected subjects, interests 
which are numerous, varied, and as 
deep as possible, and to direct some of 
these by means of differentiated courses 
to ends most worth while for each 
individual, the hope being that they 
will lead on to a continued education 
both in higher institutions and outside 
of any formal school. 

7. To guide students, on the basis 
of the results of revealing and explora- 
tory courses and of personnel studies, 
as wisely as possible into advanced 
study or vocations in which they are 
most likely to be successful and happy. 

8. To begin and gradually to in- 
crease differentiated education on the 
evidence of interests, aptitudes, and 
capacities demonstrated in earlier years. 

g. To use in all courses, as largely 
as possible, methods that demand in- 
dependent thought, involve the ele- 
mentary principles of research, and 
provide intelligent and somewhat self- 
directed practice, individual and co- 
operate. in the appropriate desirable 
activities of the educated person. 

1o. To retain each student until the 
law of diminishing returns begins to 
operate OF until he is ready for more 
independent study in a higher institu- 
tion, and when it is manifest that he 
cannot or will not materially profit 
from further study of what can be 
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offered to eliminate him promptly, as 
wisely as possible directing him into 
some other school or into work for 
which he seems most fit. 

With a full realization that these 
highly condensed and pregnant state- 
ments of the peculiar functions of 
secondary education are difficult to 
understand and to appreciate on a first 
hearing or reading, | have presented 
them for the record because they are 
of supreme importance. So far as I 
know, they have never been criticized 
adversely or considered as failing to be 
comprehensive. Agreement on such 
peculiar functions for any educational 
institution is necessary before an ade- 
quate program can be planned and de- 
veloped. But much work is necessary 
to define the terms used in the state- 
ment and to build on them an imple- 
menting curriculum. -veryone will 
agree, for instance, that acquired 
knowledge for most effective use 
should be systematized. But on what 
basis? And how? To answer these and 
other derived questions is beyond the 
competence of any but the wisest edu- 
cators, and they will need time and 
resources that are not available to any 
individual or to any small group that 
may be ambitious to translate them 
into a practical program. How that 
may be done I shall propose in the 
final lecture of this series. 

The Committee on Orientation WS 
fully aware that it was proposing 
merely a sound foundation for the 
erection of a new structure of second- 
ary education. With optimistic hopes 
it recommended the appointment of a 
new committee that would implement 


{ 
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the functions. Such a committee was 
appointed, but it found the challenge 
beyond its powers, limited as it was by 
lack of time and resources, and in con- 
Sequence it did not attempt to fulfill 
the assignment given. Instead, it pro- 
duced a series of reports (That All 
May Learn, Prontsing Practices in 
Secondary Schools, Counseling and the 
Changing Secondary School Curricu- 
ln, Occupational Adjusturent and 
the School, and The School Follows 
Through) that are practical and im- 
portant contributions to the advance 
of secondary education. However, the 
Solving of the problems proposed in 
the Stated issues and the implementa- 
a of the functions remain to be done. 
F hese must be done, and I have con- 
ne a aed they will be done in time 

n the realization of need is ap- 
arma by the truly professional 

ators and by the public alike. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ia nts tala of the movement 
tose lish junior high schools, ai 
Pinca ent that has for various reasons 

es popular, I proposed for them 
Sone nt functions: first, to con- 
ns » insofar as it seems wise and pos- 
de and in a gradually diminishing 

gee, common integrating education; 


sec 
“cond, to ascertain and reasonably to 


ocr pupils’ important and assured 
nia needs; third, to explore by 
the ns of material in itself worth while 

interests, aptitudes, and capacities 
e Pupils; fourth, to reveal to them, by 
Naterial otherwise justifiable, the pos- 
Sibilities in the major fields of learning; 


and, fifth, to start each pupil on the 
career which, as a result of the ex- 
ploratory and revealing courses, he, 
his parents, and the school are con- 
vinced is most likely to be of profit 
to him and to society. And, to show 
that these functions are practically pos- 
sible, I outlined in some detail courses 
in two widely different fields—foreigen 
languages and industrial arts. ‘ 
. If satisfied, these sound educational 
functions would improve the articula- 
tion between the elementary grades 
and the high school and also insure 
better preparation for life as well as 
wise guidance into vocations or into 
suitable advanced education. I wish 
that I could report that these functions 
were as carefully planned for and as 
effectively carried out as they were 
given general approval. But for several 
reasons they were not. To be made 
effective they needed, as did the pro- 
posed functions for the whole of 
secondary education, extended inven- 
tion and organization of materials, 
which was not possible without a cen- 
tral research group of the ablest edu- 
cators who with adequate resources 
could give full time to the work. And 
also the new educational program be- 
came largely lost in the effort of ad- 
ministrators to get new plants and of 
teachers to be upgraded to the same 
level as that of high school instructors. 
The physical and immediate always 
demand and get in education priority 
over the more abstract and ultimately 
the more important. 

It must not be deduced from what 
has just been said that junior high 
schools have not justified themselves. 


* 
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They have to their credit many im- 
provements in the educational program 
of early adolescents. But in the initia- 
tion of a new type of school organiza- 
tion they had an opportunity for ad- 
vancing the welfare of youth and so- 
ciety that to a large extent was not 
seized. Perhaps it was too much to 
hope that teachers inadequately pre- 
pared for the challenge and already 
with heavy responsibilities could effect 
the needed educational advance. But it 
is to the discredit of professional lead- 
ers that they did not recognize the 
challenge and attempt to make the new 
institution what it might have become 
to the material advancement of sec- 
ondary education. The proposed func- 
tions are still sound and some day, with 
more difficulty than a generation ago 
because less beneficent practices have 
become established, they may be satis- 
fied when the necessary teaching ma- 
terials have been prepared by compe- 
tent workers who have both an under- 
standing of the functions and the abil- 
ity to invent means of satisfying them. 


SURVEYS AND INQUIRIES 
Surveys in the field of secon 


; dar 
education there have been in need 
number. Those of local schools or 


school systems have made certain arbj- 
trary recommendations concerning the 
curriculum and especially specific 
courses of study, but they have been 
chiefly influential in the matters of 
buildings, finances, organization, and 
administration, matters that ie samc 
crete and applications of recommen- 
dations most easily made, and doubtless 


some improvement of the surveys has 
resulted in the presentation of sub- 
jects like English, mathematics, science, 
and the arts. But no soundly based 
radical curriculum changes have even- 
tuated. 7 

Supported by the Foundations, sul 
veys, inquiries, and studies have been 
made in the fields of Latin, the modern 
languages, the social studies, and other 
subjects. All of them have been con- 
cerned to improve the courses of study 
and the teaching of a single subject, 
the importance of which was assumed. 
One and all neglected, as was natural 
to specialists in a single field, the prob- 
lems of the curriculum as a whole. 

The two great tragedies in the mod- 
ern history of secondary education 
have been the National Survey of 
Secondary Education, for which sup- 
porting funds were appropriated by 
the Congress, and the American Youth 
Commission, which had the promise 
of almost unlimited money from @ 
single Foundation. Both had great po- 
tentialities, which were largely une 
realized. 

The National Survey labo 
the obsession, highly popula OY eas 
cades ago, that the ares capers 
presented in tables and gf a i 
medians, modes, and proba ee 
calculated with unnecessary cane 
was of paramount importance. It pub- 
lished its findings in twenty-eight vol- 
umes, which now repose 1n impotence 
on library shelves. 

The American Youth Commissio" 
was conceived in high hopes and had 
an opportunity for constructive dire 


red under 
r two de- 
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tion probably never before equaled.* 
But it, too, yielded to the temptation 
to do the easy job of collecting data. 
The facets that it presented are more 
human and therefore more important 
than those pursued by the National 
Survey, but taken all together they do 
not give anything like a complete pic- 
— of youth and its educational needs. 
= summary volume, Youth and the 
sh contains far more of good than 
as been applied as yet by the profes- 
os its most important con- 
pai ailge far as the curriculum is 
ae , is the report made to it by 
; nittee before the formal pro- 
. am got under way: What the High 
oe Chagite to Teach, Like other 
Ya the criticism of current 
it, practices and proposals 
pl 2 ae were merely expres- 
pl the judgment of the experi- 

embers of the committee, but, 


al 
though not based on an extended. 


“a of facts and of a compre- 
Nensive philosophy of education, they 
are likely to have more influence than 
a the compilations of data without 
application to a practical program. 
fine is no time to comment at any 
lee on the attempts of other agen- 
improve the educational pro- 
— of the secondary school. State 
partments with varying degrees of 
ai have proposed courses of study 
°F special subjects which in the judg- 
Ment of educators of experience were 


* © 
le In “If There Were Millions” (Teachers Col- 
: we Record, 35: 633-36, May, 1934) I proposed 
meg Prehensive plan for the ‘work of the Com- 
ca are Although it was approved, it had no 
uence on the program that was followed. 


improvements on those customarily 
used, but they have uniformly lacked 
a foundation philosophy that would 
guide to the needed curriculum revolu- 
tion. Like individual principals, state 
departments have been overwhelmed 
with administrative details, which, as 
I have previously said, are important 
only as they facilitate the desired 
growth of youth. Though necessary, 
they are business, not education. 

Nor is there time to report on the 
work of the regional associations of | 
colleges and secondary schools or on 
the contributions of the Foundations. 
The former have been of great im- 
portance, but a consideration of their 
reports will show that they, too, have 
been concerned chiefly with the ma- 
chinery that runs the schools. The 
standards that they adopted for ac- 
creditation defined the length of the 
school year, the training of teachers, , 
the number of books in the library, 
and the like, but not the educational 
program. Such curriculum proposals 

id make were either general — 


as they d 
or arbitrary, probably good so far as 


they went, but in no case coming to 
grips with the fundamental problems 
or contributing materially to their solu- 
tion. 

The Foundations have generously 
supported many good projects, thanks 
to the sanity and high purposes of their 
administrations. Because of their great 
financial resources they have had tre- 
mendous potency, but they are an 
anomaly in a democracy. The self- 
perpetuating boards of directors could 
easily promote what is reactionary and 
even harmful. Fortunately, they have 
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not done so. But after one experience 
embarrassing to a single Foundation in 
supporting recommendations for a new 
type of social studies, all of them have 
been timorous of making specific 
curriculum recommendations. Instead, 
they have appropriated funds to other 
agencies, especially to the American 
Council on Education, that they con- 
sidered trustworthy to carry out 
worthy projects. One such agency is 
the Citizenship Education Project at 
Teachers College, which has tremen- 
dous potentialities and equal responsi- 
bilities for improving education in a 
single field. 


EDUCATION FOR 
ALL AMERICAN YOUTH 


The most promising program at 
present for the improvement of the 
secondary school curriculum program 
was initiated by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Fdu- 
cation Association. Basing on previ- 
ously published studies of society and 
of education, studies that are of funda- 
mental importance, the Commission 
outlined in Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth a statement of the ten “im- 
perative needs of youth.” This was 
later popularized by Planning for 
American Youth, a condensation sup- 
plemented by pictorial emphasis, which 
was prepared by the National Associa- 


tion of Secondary-School Principals. 
Those two documents have been 
widely circulated to professional edu- 
cators, but before they can be effective 
they must be known and approved by 
the influential public as well. Unfor- 
tunately, the recommended ten objec- 
tives are usually considered apart from 
the basic philosophy presented by the 
Educational Policies Commission in 1ts 
earlier publications. The ten imperative 
needs of American youth are now 
being popularized and implementation 
of them promoted by a committee ap~ 
pointed by the United States Office of 
Education, a committee on “Life Ad- 
justment Education.” It promises tO 
make an important contribution to the 
betterment of secondary education. 
Briefly told, this is the story of the 
development of the secondary educa- 
tion curriculum up to the present time. 
In much of it there is cause for pride 
and for encouraging hope. But, 2s I 
have indicated, there is still 7 
do before our high schools can just ‘J 
the confidence that they popular y 
have, before they can con 
they chiefly can do, to the Pe rnerical 
and to the promotion of the At a ee 
ae he increase 
way of life and to t fe people: 
pines ae ee pc a and means 0 
Theol = I shall present in the 


i em 
coming th 
over 5 ctures. 


e 
two subsequent ] 


Il. 


Ne day when I was a teacher of 

English, successful enough to 
have been promoted from a normal 
school to the faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege, Dean James E. Russell, whose 
Monument is still growing under his 
son, asked me how I should like to be 
professor of secondary education. 
Much surprised, | said that I knew 
nothing of the field, in fact, I had 
never in my whole life been inside the 
doors of a public high school. “That,” 
replied the Dean, “is the very reason 
T have selected you. We want a fresh 
point of view unbiased by conventional 
traditions.” 

Asking for time to think over the 
invitation, I sat for hours facing ques- 
tions which as a successful teacher of 
a single subject I had never faced be- 
fore. “What is education?” was of 
course a prime one. Like most “edu- 
cated” people (I carefully put quota- 
tion marks around the word educated ) 
I went to the library for answers. 
Definitions I found in plenty, but 
some of them were patently absurd; 
some contradicted the philosophy that 
I respected, the psychology that I had 
learned, or the facts as I knew them; 
Some were so general as to have no 
pragmatic meaning; and some were 
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merely high-flown rhetoric, at first 
sight impressive but actually absurd.* 
But all had been proposed by “Au- 
thorities” and all had been considered 
important enough to be published in 
professional books and quoted by 
readers who failed to think for them- 
selves. 

I well remember that the eminent 
British scholar who delivered the 
second Sachs lectures closed one in a 
peroration which quoted Milton to the 
effect that “a complete and generous 
education fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously all the 
offices both public and private of 
peace and war.” Having by that time 
begun to think for myself, I turned to 
see if the audience was amused. They 
were not; they were apparently only 
impressed. “Who can be educated,” 
I thought, “under this definition?” No 
one can learn to perform all the offices 
of either peace or war, and there is no 
suggestion of selecting what is most 
important. When I imagined an army 
sergeant teaching a rookie squad to use 
a bayonet to disembowel the enemy 
“magnanimously” I wondered if Mil- 
ton himself had thought what his 
definition really means. 


*T have listed thirty-eight such definitions in 
my Improving Instruction. 
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WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


Being unable to find in the books a 
definition that seemed to give guidance 
for the responsibility that I was chal- 
lenged to accept, planning to teach 
secondary education, I was forced, 
perhaps for the first time in my life, 
to think for myself about what edu- 
cation should be. How should one 
begin, I asked myself, if by some 
miracle he were made to forget con- 
ventional school practices while at the 
same time retaining his knowledge of 
life and his common sense? Naturally 
he would ask what people do in this 
current life. They make friends, carry 
on conversations for various purposes, 
read newspapers, magazines, and books, 
sometimes for mere entertainment, 
sometimes for the acquisition of in- 
formation, specific or general; they 
marry, have and rear children, and if 
wise attempt to make a home out of a 
mere dwelling place; and so on and on. 
Obviously what people do now, other 
people are likely to do in the future, 
and with equal obviousness what peo- 
ple actually do in life is a concern— 
the prime concern, I think we shall 
agree—of education. New inventions 
and conditions of life will of course 
bring new duties; but what the fathers 
and mothers and friends of this genera- 
tion do is the soundest basis that we 
can find for prophesying what children 
will do when they grow up. As a mat- 
ter of fact, what they do as children 
is also a concern of education, both 
for its own importance and as a basis 
for later learning. 


But an inventory of what people do 
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will extend interminably. If we are to 
build an educational program, we shall 
have to select what should be taught 
and then arrange the items for teach- 
ing. What criteria should be used in 
selection? Obviously education should 
concern itself with activities (I shall 
later emphasize interests and attitudes) 
that are desirable, and because of the 
necessity of further narrowing, that 
are relatively most desirable. By this 
criterion, we are likely to rank the 
ability to speak English above the abil- 
ity to speak Spanish or Persian oF 
Tagalog, though it is conceivable that 
some pupil of ours may at some time 
reverse the order of importance. The 
contingency is so remote, however 
that we do not hesitate to emphasize 
in a practical curriculum what seems 
most important now and in the prob- 
able future for the majority of those 
whom we teach. There are, of course, 
other criteria for rating even the de- 
sirable activities—such as frequency» 
cruciality, generality, and permanence. 
Strangely enough, though ane 
almost every minute of the eee 
hesitatingly pass judgments on 8 


‘ Jues, they 
relative va a 
and wrong and on ident deci 


often hesitate to make = ee 
i jmportan ; 
sions on the imp' I ing: 
that are proposed for educa i 
he re unduly i pressed ae adition, 
oe “authorities. 
b Y deed texts, ‘ aut a 
’ Sonia in education usually in 
t . . kK 
< se in impressiveness 10 proportion 
creas 


. - remoteness from the source of 
ie a Thad read the books of authori- 
i - have had letters from them, and 
a ve talked to them over the tele- 
sei but face to face, they have 


nee 
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usually proved to be just human beings 
with some strengths, much self-con- 
fidence, prejudices, and other weak- 
nesses, even as you and I. I have often 
thought that one of the greatest values 
a student at a great university gets is a 
realization that although the authori- 
tiles of whom he has heard so much 
know a great deal in their particular 
fields, they are less competent to make 
final decisions for the home town than 
one who knows conditions there. 

So far as I was concerned, when I 
began to teach secondary education 
there were no authorities. The field 
Was almost virgin. I had to accumulate 
a list of the duties that a principal per- 
forms and then I had to decide, with 
such help as I could get from the wis- 
dom of others, which of these duties 
Mie relatively important enough to 

€ considered in a training course. In 
the preparing of any unit of teaching 
and of learning somebody must make 
such decisions, and I am confident that 
they can be made most wisely and 
Practically by those with most intimate 
knowledge of the pupils and their 
needs. 
gan listed the more desirable ac- 
s and ranked them in importance, 
@ teacher must know or must learn 
how they can be performed better 
than they would be without instruc- 
ton. For example, many principals 
hold teachers’ meetings, “put usually 
they can be taught to make them more 
Professionally effective. Similarly, 
Nearly everybody reads a newspaper, 
but a teacher is not worthy of his re- 
Sponsibility if he cannot so instruct that 
Teading is more selective and that it 


results in a cumulating coherent know1- 
edge of the development of important 
matters. Everybody converses, and I 
think we can agree that conversation 
is more frequent and more important 
in every way than the writing of a de- 
scription of a dewdrop at dawn, 
though teaching the former is less com- 
mon in English classes. If an instructor 
cannot teach the desirable art of talk- 
ing pleasantly, interestingly, and con- 
vincingly, and of listening stimulat- 
ingly to others, he has a challenge to 
learn how or to yield his responsibility 


to others. 


THE GOLDEN RULES 
OF EDUCATION* 


From such thinking I formulated 
what I rather fancifully called the 
Golden Rule of Education, partly be- 
cause it is different from the specific 
negations of the Decalog: “The first 
duty of the school is to teach people to 

erform better the desirable activities 
that they will perform anyway.” It is 
a rule that helped me when planning 
to teach in a new field, and it has 
proved a wise guide to others, whatever 
their responsibilities in education. It 
applies equally well to the selection of 
method and to subject matter. 

But it soon became obvious to me 
that the Golden Rule as stated was not 
sufficient. If people were taught merely 
to do better the desirable things that 
they would do anyway, there would 
be no progress, no growth beyond 
what comes naturally. And so I came 
to supplement it by this: “Another 
duty of the school is to reveal higher 

*See Chapter X in my Improving Instruction. 
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activities and to make them both de- 
sired and maximally possible.” 

It seemed to me that there were 
some activities of great importance 
which a principal should perform but 
which he ordinarily neglects, either 
because he has not experienced them 
himself or because he does not know 
how to perform them effectively. 
Supervision of instruction and the 
stimulating of professional growth of 
teachers are illustrations. My duty, 
then, was not only to reveal the im- 
portance of these duties, but to do so 
in a way that convinced my students 
that they desired to perform them as 
a part of their professional opportunity 
and responsibility. If they realized the 
importance of the duty, they were not 
likely to perform it satisfactorily unless 
they acquired the skill to do so effec- 
tively. And so I felt the third obliga- 
tion to teach how the recognized and 
desired duty could be maximally pos- 
sible. 

The conventional secondary school 
has for a long time revealed higher ac- 
tivities in literature, scientific thinking, 
social behavior, skills of various kinds, 
and appreciation of the arts. But it has 
seldom accepted responsibility for 
making them desired. If after studying 
Silas Marner, Julius Caesar, and Mil- 
ton’s minor poems, a student satisfied 
factual examination and then turned in 
preference to “whodunits,” that was 
just too bad. The school continued 
to emphasize Beethoven, Bach, and 
Brahms, Michaelangelo, Raphael, and 
Titian without being greatly disturbed 
that students preferred Tin Pan Alley 
tunes or that their walls were decorated 


with pages from The Smart Set and 
that their greater interests were In 
crude comics. The stated principle em- 
phasizes that the school is responsible 
for something more than revealing. It 
must make higher things desired and 
possible. If it does nor, it fails, not the 
student. This is a hard doctrine for us 
teachers to accept, for we have long 
been accustomed to passing judgment 
on pupils who are subject to our direc- 
tions. But General Motors is not suc- 
cessful if it does not turn out a Car 
that runs and continues to run. No 
school is successful unless it turns out 
youth who continue to run and, chang- 
ing the figure, to grow in desired ways: 
These Golden Rules, formulated 
when I felt the need of a sound and 
directive pragmatic guide in a venture 
in a new field of education, helped 
me in every decision that I was called 
on to make and opened for me possi- 
bilities that I might otherwise not have 
recognized. Looking back to the time 
when I was a subject-matter teacher, 
I am confident that they would sell 
helped me do a better piece of ia 
then. Not only that, they would i 
started an independence of ser 
and a sense of personal ropa 
that began much later. 2. 
Many students of educatio 


impress ot only by 
ily impressed n y “a 
i also by a confusing educa 


argon that from time to time 
; fession. (Lest I give 
I have per- 


n are un- 
“authori- 


ties” t 
tional } 
appears in the pro : 
offense to some for whom [Th ne ee 
sonal affection, I refuse to give ‘ . 
ere.) When a young teac 1 

to read the year 
| society: 


trations h 
I tried conscientiously i 
book of a famous educationa 
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But being unable to make heads or 
tails of it, | remarked to a colleague 
that I must be just plain dumb. “Don’t 
despair,” he replied; “in the course of 
time you will mature so that you can 
understand the expression of such deep 
Humbly I attended the 
Meeting at which the yearbook was 
presented. I could understand every- 
thing that the discussants (1 believe 
that is the current professional word), 
Including my colleague, said, but | 
noticed that they did not talk about 
the same thing. A ereat comfort came 
to me when | perceived that they did 
Not understand the jargon either; and 
then and there I signed a declaration of 
Independence: never again should I 
pay insincere reverence to what I 
Could not understand. The author was 
Writing for me; if he could not make 
me understand, he failed not 1. There 
1S nothing of importance in education 
that cannot be expressed in words of 
one syllable. I respect simplicity; I sus- 
pect pendecasyllabic ponderousness- 


Hence the simplicity, even if at first 
re Golden 


thinking.” 


they lack impressiveness, of tl 


Rules. 
EDUCATION CONCERNED WITH 
MORE THAN THE INTELLECT 


Making an inventory of what peo- 
ple do in carrying on their lives, on¢ 
'S quickly struck by the fact that far 
More is involved in real education, 11 
school or outside it, than training the 
Mind and storing it with facts. Phys 
Cal health and continued physical fit- 
Ness demand greater curriculum attene 
tion because of the defects observa 
ble in the population and because © 


the higher ideals and possibilities for 
improvement in this age of science. 
Attention is demanded, too, to mental 
health, though as yet we know less 
well how to conserve and achieve it. 
But the mental disturbances of youth, 
considered minor but of great import- 
ance to the boys and girls themselves, 
can be treated by wise and understand- 
ing teachers made conscious of the 
responsibility and trained to give sym- 
pathetic guidance with such knowl- 
edge of adolescent psychology as has 
been developed. Great advances have 
been made in promoting physical 
health, but we are just at the start of 
the road that will lead to scientific and 
humane promotion of mental health. 

An inventory will reveal, too, that 
the mind is not the sole determiner of 
action. More than a generation ago 
Stanley Hall declared that the intellect 
' a speck afloat on a sea of 
feeling. In all schools today teachers 
concentrate their efforts on the train- 
ing of the intellect, though it should 
be obvious to any observer that life 
everywhere is concerned with much 
more than mental processes of aca- 
demic kinds. Life is a complex, of which 
the intellect is only one element. It is 
at all times colored and suffused by 
There is an emotional con- 
comitant, psychologists tell us, in even 
the most abstract thinking. In the ordi- 
nary affairs of life it is often the domi- 
nant clement. 

Our mathematical friends have long 
ght that we should think after the 
a geometrical proof, but 


is merely 


emotions.* 


tau 
pattern of 

*This topic 1 have more fully developed in 
Chapters XI and XII of Briggs, Leonard, & 
Justman’s Secondary Education. 
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actually nobody does so in practical 
life. Ordinarily we use this pattern 
only for the organization of proof 
after a conclusion has been reached, 
usually influenced by prejudices or 
existing emotionalized attitudes. John 
Dewey improved the pattern in his 
How We Think, which would better 
be entitled How a Gifted Man Thinks 
We Ought to Think. Actually we sel- 
dom, if ever, follow even this pattern, 
as one can easily see if he reviews the 
process that he followed in coming 
to a conclusion on some problem that 
he faced—selecting a mate in marriage, 
for instance. Nearly all thinking is far 
different. It begins in feeling, is con- 
tinuously colored by emotionalized at- 
titudes, and often ends in a rationaliza- 
tion, itself tinctured or glowing with 
emotions, of the conclusion reached. 
In an extended consideration of the 
emotionalized attitudes, I have main- 
tained that as everyone has them and 
as they are largely set for life while 
one is still a youth, secondary educa- 
tion should know what they are, how 
they are developed, and what effects 
they have. They influence the recep- 
tivity of ideas, they influence interpre- 
tation, they largely determine reten- 
tion by memory, they are highly effec- 
tive in thinking, they stimulate or 
deter from action, and they integrate 
an individual with one group or 
alienate him from another. For these 
incontrovertible reasons education 
should be deeply concerned with the 


emotionalized attitudes. 

As a matter of fact, teachers and 
the curriculum do incidentally have 
great influence on the forming of the 
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emotionalized attitudes of youth. But 
ordinarily the influence is casual and 
not directed by a consciously formu- 
lated plan. The character of a teacher, 
whether he is liked or disliked by pu- 
pils, the selections he presents, espe- 
cially in literature and biography, the 
interpretation that he makes—all these 
and other elements potently affect the 
ways in which a youth feels and the 
ways that he will feel all through his 
life. In this matter there is an actual 
transfer, a wide and persistent transfer, 
that is easily demonstrable. The nega- 
tive attitudes that are acquired—hostil- 
ity toward a subject, distaste for classi- 
cal music, disrespect for tolerance of 
various kinds, for instance—are just 
as important as those that are positive 
and beneficent. 

Educational programs in certain for- 
eign countries, most notably “that in 
Germany under Hitler, have recog- 
nized the potency of the emotionalized 
attitudes and have developed them to 
such a degree that their youth acquired 
an ardent and even a flaming passion 
for the ideals of the nation. Such pro- 
grams we are apt to deprecate by call- 
ing them propaganda. But propaganda 
can be for good ends as well as for 
bad. The very term was used by Pope 
Gregory XV when he organized a so- 
ciety for spreading religious faith. We 
use propaganda all the time to incul- 
cate a habit of being fair and tolerant, 
to promote good manners, and to de- 
velop a devotion to the religion of the 
family. It should be obvious that we 
cannot continue to compete success- 
fully with foreign ideologies—social, 
economic, and political—unless we use 


—_ 
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propaganda for democracy, democracy 
in its broadest sense—and for it to be 
most successful it must combine with 
intellectual reasons a development of 
approving emotionalized attitudes. 

It is a fashion today to label every- 
one who for any reason whatever be- 
lieves in and advocates a change in our 
Way of life a Communist, one who 
Would overthrow our government, our 
€conomy, and our society. This is un- 
fortunate and, I think, a dangerous 
habit. For there are many of our best 
and most altruistic citizens who with 
clear eyes see that there are defects in 
Our system, defects which any person 
unblinded by prejudice must realize. 
And when they advocate changes they 
may be as loyal and as patriotic de- 
fenders of our essential freedom as any 
of those who hastily condemn them as 
subversive. The liberal has been de- 
fined as one who is. simultaneously 
kicked in the teeth by radicals and in 
the seat of his trousers by reactionaries. 
But he may be of more service to his 
Country than a loud advocate of the 
Status quo which he neither fully un- 
derstands nor intelligently attempts to 
make effective for the good of his fel- 
low men. 

While arguing that those who pro- 
Pose changes that they believe would 
be beneficent for our country be 
heard and that their proposals be fairly 
Considered, I profess an unshaken faith 
In the basic principles of democracy— 
political, econgmic, and social. The 
danger that confronts us from foreign 
ideologies is not that they are superior, 
not that they are likely to bring about 
a better world for mankind. Democ- 


racy can stand comparisons; it can win 
in competition with monarchy, fas- 
cism, communism, or any other ism— 
if it is understood. Our danger is that 
democracy is not fully understood by 
anything like a majority of our peo- 
ple, even by those who give most lip- 
service to it, and that we are making 
no intelligent concerted effort in our 
schools to make it so fully understood 
as convincingly superior to competing 
theories that the oncoming generation 
will have for it an ardent devotion that 
will make its results obviously convinc- 
ing to all who share its benefits. 

The most dangerous enemies of de- 
mocracy are not those who seek to im- 
prove its applications to all of life or 
those who attack it openly or even 
covertly, but, rather, those ho loudly 
proclaim its slogans but do not trou- 
ble to learn what it means or what it 
indicates for action and who are un- 
willing temporarily to sacrifice per- 
sonal comforts and illogical traditions 
to make it work successfully in this 
world of ours. Ignorance and neglect 
can be more dangerous and even more 
often fatal than open opposition. 

‘An essential foundation of the new 
curriculum, then, must be a clarifica- 
tion of concepts, a replacement of 
what have become sluggish clichés by 
definitions that are clear, detailed, gen- 
erally convincing, and directive of 
what education should do to achieve 
the objectives that will justify its popu- 
lar support. And when such definitions 
are agreed on, the profession will have 
an obligation which it cannot shirk, to 
follow the indicated road regardless of 
the obstacles of tradition and at what- 
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ever cost of ingenuity and effort. It is 
not a task that can be satisfactorily 
done in one enthusiastic burst of en- 
ergy. It will require continuous ef- 
fort, ideals repeatedly renewed, and 
the assistance of all the wisdom of the 
nation, lay:.as well as professional. 


EDUCATION MUST BROADEN 
ITS SCOPE 

The new curriculum must also 
broaden its scope. While not neglect- 
ing the training and enrichment of the 
mind, it should concern itself more 
than it has done in the past, consciously 
and with the most skillful planning, 
with physical and mental health and 
with the emotionalized attitudes. It 
should also recognize and accept its 
responsibility for leading youth to un- 
derstand how potent their emotions 
are, for good or for bad, that they may 
appreciate the importance of control- 
ling them and of using them in the de- 
veloping of their life. 

It is important, too, that the new 
curriculum recognize the mores * of 
our culture, local as well as national, 
the accepted and seldom considered 
ways of behavior, with their faiths, 
codes, and standards, and assume re- 
sponsibility for making them under- 
stood by youth. Many of our mores 
are now irrational, but a violation ma 
bring severe penalties. A sensible per- 
son conforms to the Mores, when con- 
formance does not violate his integrity, 
that he may be free to achieve what ig 
important. The freak who Insists on 
dressing differently from his neighbors 


*See Chapters XIII and XIV in Briggs, Leon- 
ard, and Justman, Secondary Education. 


as his right, which it certainly is, handi- 
caps himself severely in important so- 
cial adjustments. The mores are an im- 
portant means of social integration, and 
they are also to some extent deter- 
miners of thinking. 

Education should be interested, then, 
not merely in recognizing the potency 
of the mores, but also in evaluating 
them in terms of societal welfare, in 
the means of modifying those that have 
become deleterious, in adopting the 
good ones so that they will more ef- 
ficently satisfy human needs, as they 
often economically do, and in building 
Up a respect for those that are good 
anda contempt for the others. In order 
that youth may be intelligent 1n de- 
termining their own course of action, 
education should make them under- 
stand what the mores are, especially 
the conflicting mores of several groups 
with which young people may come 
into relations, and what the advantages 
and disadvantages are of conformance 
and of violation, 


LIBERAL EDUCATIONT 


Consideration of the inventory of 
what People do and of the relative ds 
sirability of each of the activities leads 
inevitably to a recognition of the fact 
that every individual needs an aioe 
tion to prepare him for a life that has 
4 responsibility to others, For are 
he must learn to get along witty 8 
neighbors, he Must e 
may not be 4 
others 


arn a living that he 
N economic Hability to 
» and in our democracy he must 
vote intelligently in determining che 


'See Chapters XV-XVII in Briggs, Leonards 
and Justman, Secondary Education. 
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public welfare. But he also has a life 
which, though affecting his social re- 
lations, is also peculiarly his own. It is 
for this private life, which necessarily 
Is of great importance to the individ- 
ual, that he needs what is generally 
called liberal education. . 

What is this liberal education that is 
so commonly cited as an excuse for the 
perpetuation of traditional academic 
courses and so seldom conceived with 
such definiteness that it gives direc- 
tion to the curriculum or to meth- 
ods of teaching? Searching the litera- 
ture, one will find abstract definitions 
a plenty: it is the education that liber- 
ates; it makes a free man; it is mastery 
of the best that has been thought and 
said in the world; it is knowledge of 
abstractions that lead to no practical 
end. Often it palliates intellectual leth- 
argy too lazy to justify what it wishes 
to perpetuate. As Francis Bacon said 
more than three centuries ago, “Tr is 
Not possible to run a course aright 
when the goal has not been rightly 
placed.” 

Perhaps a clue to a satisfactory defi- 
nition may be found by seeking sincere 
answers to the question “What differ- 
ences are there in you because of 
your schooling beyond the elementary 
grades?” When the question was asked 
of a number of men and women, many 
answers revealed inability to look at 
oneself objectively and also an attribu- 
tion to secondary and higher education 
of contributions that it never made. 

Comment will be made on only one 
of the fallacious answers, that higher 
education taught a love of knowledge 
for the sake of knowledge. This re- 


sponse, evidently influenced by the 
stated ideal of many college professors, 
would be true of no true scholars. 
They accumulate great stores of 
knowledge, not because they love any 
and every fact, but because they de- 
sire to know what will enable them to 
solve the problems that are important 
in their fields of interest. The only 
person who truly loves knowledge for 
the mere sake of knowing is the vil- 
lage gossip. When Voltaire said that 
facts are to history what baggage is 
to an army, impedimenta, he did not 
mean to disparage either facts or bag- 
gage that have utility, but he was dis- 
paraging the purposeless and wasteful 
piling up of either merely for the sake 
of possession. 

Analysis of the people who are gen- 
considered to have a liberal edu- 
cation reveals one significant fact: they 
have intellectual interests that are nu- 
merous, varied, and deep. If any study 
sursued in secondary school or in col- 
lege fails to incite an interest that con- 
tinues, grows, and has satisfying pro- 
liferations, it certainly cannot be said 
to have contributed materially to a 
liberal education, whatever course 
grades may have been earned by its 
students. Many are satisfied to “get 
by” in such courses, and five years 
later the registrar is the only person 
who can produce evidence that they 
were “taken” and “passed.” For this 
reason I have sometimes thought that 
the registrar is the most important ofh- 
cer on the campus. 

Man can truly be measured by his 
response to the multifarious world 
about him, and the intellectual world 


erally 
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is far more stimulating than the merely 
concrete. “The more good things we 
are interested in,” to quote Francis Ba- 
con again, “the more ardently do we 
live,” or, as Plato said, “The more 
things one learns to know and enjoy, 
the more complete and full will be the 
joy of living.” And it is precisely in 
this that liberal education makes its 
greatest contribution: it leads to inter- 
ests that produce ardent life. “When- 
ever a process of life communicates an 
eagerness to him who lives it,” wrote 
William James, “then the life becomes 
genuinely significant.” The significant 
people in this world are those who have 
sincere interests that are nu 


merous, 
varied, and deep. 


To them the Converging objects of 
the universe perpetually flow. 
All are written to them, and the 

get what the writing means, 


Those who are not 


bored. How eagerly we seek the com- 
panionship of those who are alertly 
interested, and how skillfully we shun 
those who find in the world little to 
perceive and as a result have nothing 
to confer! 

One tends to be interested as he has 
been interested. As education has dis- 
covered, revealed, Created, and devel- 
oped interests, they are continued; as 
it has stifled or thwarted them in 4 
zeal for fact-accumulation or the de- 
velopment of unrelated and to the in- 
dividual at the time Meaningless skills 
to be temporarily achieved and then 
forgotten, liberal education is delayed 
or never acquired. An interest js active 
and charitable, always eager to grow 


interested are 


and itself contribute to others; how- 
ever dormant at times it may seem, it is 
alert to spring up at the slightest en- 
couragement and give both pleasure 
and stimulus. “The most fearful thing 
in life,” declared that multifarious gen- 
ius Leonardo da Vinci, “is not cares, 
nor poverty, nor grief, nor disease, nor 
even death itself—but tedium.” And 
tedium cannot exist in the same tene- 
ment with interests. It was Goethe 
who said, “He who is plenteously sup- 
plied from within needs little from 
without.” ; 

There is no “soft pedagogy” in- 
volved in this emphasis on interests. 
Considerable truth lurks in Anatole 
France’s somewhat extravagant Gal- 
licism that “it is only by amusing one- 
self that one learns.” Eager, enthusias- 
tic learning is dependent on interests 
and cannot take place without them. 
Knowledge can exist without inter- 
ests, but it is impossible to have inter- 
ests without their stimulating the ac- 
quisition of a richness of knowledge. 
Interests lead on as nothing else can do 
to greater, more intelligent, and more 
continuous effort to acquire, to ner 
tain, and to use knowledge. It is 17° 
terests that make education persist a? 1 
increase long after the period of forma 
schooling is over. 

My studies have shown that the ma- 
jority of intellectual interests that per- 
sist are established during the second- 
ary school period. Some are brought 
to the school, some are found and in- 
cited there, and some, unfortunately, 
are throttled. If the contention that in- 
terests are the essential element and 
cause of liberal education is sound, it 
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goes without argument that teachers 
should be selected who themselves are 
abounding in interests, for it takes a 
flame to light a flame, and more inter- 
ests are caught than are taught. And 
It follows also that the discovery, crea- 
tion, direction, and development of 
even feeble interests until they are 
Strong enough to continue growth 
alone should be an important aim of 
secondary and of higher education. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


The discussion of education indi- 
Cates one of the greatest weaknesses in 
our professional literature—current as 
well as classic—and that is the fail- 
ure adequately to define terms. Every- 
body is in favor of education, as every~ 
body is in favor of goodness. But Jos- 
lah Royce a generation ago pointed out 
that the word good has no meaning 
until it is qualified by a prepositional 
phrase: good for what? And so educa- 
tion, citizenship, democracy, and all 
such words that are freely used have 
No pragmatic meaning until they are s° 
defined that they indicate action OF, 
as the true pragmatist would maintain, 
until they lead to indicated action. 

The layman is particularly prone f° 
make pronouncements about educa- 
tion with undefined terms. He de- 
clares that children should be taught 
how to think and not what to think, 
with no realization that thinking ca" 
not be done in a vacuum and that he 
himself never in any instance trans- 
fers the pattern of thinking that he was 
taught in geometry or in the transla- 
tion of foreign languages to the prob- 
lems that confront him daily in life. 


And when a teacher attempts to teach 
pupils how to think about matters of 
ethics or economics or tolerance or 
labor relations, the layman is quick to 
charge propaganda. I have sometimes 
thought that genuine education is dan- 
gerous, OF, to make an extreme state- 
ment, that what is not dangerous fora 
teacher is not important in general edu- 
cation. 

The layman is likely to insist on 
what he calls “the fundamentals of 
education.” And when pressed to be 
specific he says “reading, writing, 
spelling, grammar, and mathematics.” 
We shall all agree that some skills in 
these subjects are essential, though 
spelling has been emphasized far be- 
yond its actual importance, @ person 
a word being set down as 
eading is of far more 
alized, each kind 


misspelling 
an illiterate, and r 
kinds than is usually re 
demanding its own specific skills. 
Speed and the ability to reproduce the 
essence of a paragraph are too often 
conceived to be the only elements 
worthy of attention, whereas other 
skills are equally demanding. Almost 
every person in this country has been 
taught to read isolated sentences, but 
few have learned how to read, really 
to read, a complete book. Critical read- 
ing and intelligent responses to what 
is said are sadly neglected, as are train- 
ing in selection, skimming to get the 
cream, and skipping the irrelevant. 
These skills one usually learns for 
himself, if he learns them at all. 

The undefined terms mathematics 
and grammar have led to sad educa- 
tional waste. It goes without argument 
that everybody should be taught to 
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perform the simple fundamental opera- 
tions with numbers, but it does not 
follow that every child should be re- 
quired to study algebra for a year and 
then geometry for a semester or two. 
And yet that is precisely what the un- 
defined term caused for years, with 
tremendous waste of time and money 
and with tragic effects on the happi- 
ness and resultant attitudes of literally 
hundreds of thousands of students who 
profited not at all by the regimen. 
Likewise there are elements in gram- 
mar which, contrary to the opinion of 
the Committee of Ten sixty years ago, 
should be taught to insure not only 
correctness but also effectiveness jn 
speaking and in writin 
of the undefined term “grammar” has 
led to the persistence of courses, never 
satisfactory in results and therefore re- 
peated to the infinite boredom of pu- 
pils, that treat of constructions that 
have no possible bearing on either cor- 
HeCteHS OF effectiveness. The construc- 
tion in “He painted the barn red,” th 
learning of which is con 
the fifteen names given to it, is a case 
in point. The consequent waste is in- 
calculable, as is also the loss from ¢ 
suming time and 
otherwise have bee 
education. 

One of the important contributions 
made by Teachers College was the 
definition of democracy, approved by 
the entire faculty, prepared and pub- 
lished for the Congress on Education 
for Democracy.* For the first time the 
term was broken down into enough 


g. Bur approval 


¢e 


nplicated by 


on- 
effort that might 


N given to genuine 


*Teachers College Record, 42: 112-15, No- 
vember, 1940. 


detailed items to indicate all of its im- 
plications for life—all, that is, that the 
faculty could conceive. Its strength 
is its comprehensiveness and its detailed 
clarity; its weakness is in the large 
number of items, in contrast with the 
four freedoms popularized by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Perhaps the pedagogic 


mind is not ready to appreciate that 
democracy covers more than a small 
area of life. But it does cover all of life, 
nevertheless, and sooner or later edu- 
cation must realize its responsibility for 
concerning itself with the entire con- 
cept. The definition received no nega- 
tive criticism and it was used as the 
basis for one of the texts published by 
the Federal Government for the edu- 
cation of candidates for naturaliza- 
tion.t Another item for the proposed 
humorous chapter in the history hs 
education is raised by the question “I 
this is good for foreigners desiring t© 
become citizens, why is it not also good 
for native-born youth?” 


APPROVAL WITHOUT RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR ACTION: RESEARCH 
The habit of giving verbal approval 
and then of accepting no responsibility 
for doing anything, is a fatal sin co” 
mon among educators, It is evidence 
not only in the approval of vague defi- 
nitions, but also in the matter of edu- 
cational research, 
_ SOW, Tesearch is certainly needed 
in education. For generations and even 
from the beginning of time there was 
none, pronouncements on what educa- 
tion should be coming only from opin- 


tThis Dey 


Et nocracy of Ours, U.S. Government 
Printing 


Office, 1943. 
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lons, some of them wise and some not 
so wise. But when research did come, 
about a half century ago, it came each 
an overwhelming rush. Everybody 
recognized irs value and its need, and 
thousands hastened into the field, most 
of them equipped with no more shoes 
the ability to count and to use a few 
simple formulae, the derivation ae 
which they did not understand. Edu- 
cational literature was flooded with 
Co-efficients of correlation extending 
three and more places beyond the only 
Significant figure, awith probable pha 
Milk he guinea pig, which is not a pig 
and does not come from Guinea) and 
£ven probable errors of probable errors. 
his Was all encouraged by the re- 
+ ae and teaching of colleges of 
more i (In one summer session 
tution os EWenty courses In one instl- 
vere telling students how to 
SOmpurte rho.) - 
eo result was that literally thou- 
Nds of men and women, some of 
a Were already highly competent 
cme and in administration and 
apsthinides who had by nature and by 
tant field potentialities in these impor- 
Ments ¢ 5, a sneenLecr ange 
enough 0 do- research. pee! . 
Oso si to achieve a doctorate of phi- 
Sian shi possession of which al 
Selanne became desirable for - 
Cases ch advancement. But aio 
somethin degree meant, and still se 
Means ing quite different from what} 
in other fields of scholarship- 
titige ne this, a few higher aes 
Gtion, — a degree of doctor of € u- 
fa has not yet attaine 
© prestige of the older degree, many 


students with abilities that its seeking 
would recognize and forward refuse 
to accept a practical program leading 
to it. This is unfortunate, for it fre- 
quently necessitates the pursuit of 
studies that cannot make—and_cer- 
tainly do not make—any contribution 
to the effectiveness of the work for 
which they are preparing. 

All this is not intended to deprecate 
the seeking of the doctorate of phi- 
losophy by those who are ambitious 
for scholarship in the field. That will 
always be needed. But there is inten- 
tion to deprecate a fetish thar leads 
students with potentialities in other 
as of education to devote valuable 
time and wasteful effort to learning to 
do what they will never do in their 
professional lines. Moreover, this fetish 
has led numerous professors who do no 
research themselves and who have only 
attering of the necessary tech- 
equire of their students cer- 
like ability to read two for- 
eign languages—which they seldom, 
if ever, use themselves and which are 
ally never necessary in satisfy- 
; gnments. This is another 
contribution to the tragico-humorous 
chapter in the history of education. 

Examination of the lists of disserta- 
tion subjects that are published annu- 
ally will reveal that many of them can 
be considered research only by a most 
charitable definition of the term. And 
a reading of the dissertations them- 
selves reveals that many, perhaps most, 
of them reach only tentative conclu- 
sions, which are seldom proved or ex- 
tended by the authors’ later researches. 
All of this has brought research in edu- 


are 
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cation into disrepute. It has even cost 
the real researches in our field the rec- 
ognition that they so richly deserve. 

In every other area of scholarship a 

piece of reported research is examined 
critically by others who have interest 
in the topic, and if the techniques used 
are considered sound they are applied, 
with such improvements as ingenuity 
can invent, to a repetition or an ex- 
tension of the research. These are only 
a few cases that can be recalled of any 
piece of educational research being 
tested by repetition. In two instances 
of repetition quite different results 
were reported. 

The reviews in the professional lit- 
erature of the sciences and of history, 
for example, are penetratingly critical 
of the problem chosen, of the tech- 
niques used, and of the results reported, 
whereas in educational journals a re- 
view is seldom more than a book no- 
tice, which may have been derived 
from the “blurb” on the jacket of the 
book. Conscientious critical reviewing 
of books on education is not common, 
but who can deny that it is much 
needed? 

_ As said previously, in no other field 
is there so much verbal approval with 
so little acceptance of responsibility 
to take indicated action as in educa- 
tion. This statement is peculiarly true 
regarding research. Results of research 
reported in medicine, for example, are 
tested with critical acumen by scores 
if not hundreds, of competent critics, 
the techniques are applied again in lab. 
oratories all over the country; and if 
the reported conclusions are con- 
firmed, a new drug or a new treat- 


ment is indicated for every physician 
who reads his professional literature or 
attends clinics conducted by those who 
do read. But what happened, for in- 
stance, when Kansas City reported its 
careful study of the results of its eX- 
tended experiment with seven elemen- 
tary grades preceding the conventional 
four-year high school? The conclusions 
that the plan was satisfactory and eco- 
nomical may or may not be sound; but 
one will search the professional litera- 
ture in vain for criticism that 37 
peached the techniques used or dis- 
credited the conclusions reached. The 
trend toward an 8-4 or a 6-3-3 organ 
ization has been entirely unaffected. 
The great researches of such men as 
that genius Edward Lee Thorndike 
have had tremendous effect on prac- 
tice; but few of his reports have been 
thoroughly criticized by educators or 
his experiments repeated for confirma- 
tion or contradiction of his reported 
conclusions. Keen objective criticism, 
proof by repetition, extension 1nto in- 
dicated adjacent fields, and acceptance 
for practical application are necessary 
if education is to become truly 2 sch 
ence. 


DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERS 
NEEDED* 
not be blamed 


Classroo achers can 
a ported re- 


for failure to evaluate me : 
search and to use its Conc oe : 
changing practices- Industry, which 
spends two billion dollars annually in 
iV: nH ” h 

*S “A Uncultivated Field,” Nort 
Cael = of Colleges and Secondary 


School warterly, 12: 214-20, October, 1937? 
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Tesearch, has no expectation that its 
workers, however skilled they may be 
In_ their assigned tasks, will or can 
translate the results of research into 
the Improvement of their work. Ap- 
Preciating the necessity, it has a corps 
of development engineers, whose re- 
sponsibility it is to make what works in 
a laboratory test tube work in a vat. 
The research people must be sound in 
theory, but they may not know the 
Personnel or the equipment in the fac- 
ine ae development engineer must 
; - both, and he must have the abil- 
ity not only to adapt theory to the 
tate ny conditions of manufacture 
but also to educate the foreman, who 
M turn will educate the workers, to 
change procedures so as to produce a 
etter product. 

™ basa too, needs its develop- 

ngineers. However costly they 
may be, they would result in great 
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economies. As well trained as the re- 
search men themselves, they must 
know more of the children, the teach- 
ers, the physical equipment available, 
and the sentiment of the public as well 
as that of the administrators. Knowing 
what research has discovered as to ber- 
ter objectives, better materials, and 
better methods, a development engi- 
neer would educate the workers and 
then help them to revise their practices 
in indicated ways. At present our su- 
pervisors have not widely accepted this 
opportunity, their conventional duties 
are too absorbing, and their responsi- 
bility is too widespread. Consequently, 
the nearest approach to the develop- 
ment engineer is the textbook writer 
or the rare genius who, acquainted 
with sound research, has ability and 
freedom to apply its conclusions to the 
making of syllabi or the improvement 


of method. 


Ill. TOMORROW 


T will be obvious to anyone who 
jie more than superficial thought 
to secondary education that its para- 
mount problem today, as it always 
should have been, is that of the desired 
curriculum. Everything else is subor- 
dinate and should be contributory to 
it. For many years we struggled to get 
high sthinln oti are a wadiehedas 
reach of practically every youth in the 
land, to devise an organization that is 
satisfactory in our culture and reason- 
ably articulating all of its units, to de- 
velop an efficient administration, and 
to train teachers to be skilled techni- 
cians. Although some improvement js 
still desired in all of these fields, we 
have been highly successful. But did it 
ever occur to you that unless the cur- 
riculum is sound, better machinery can 


result only in turning out more of a 
poor product? 


RECOGNIZED ACHIEVEMENTS 
The achievements of the modern 
high school in our country should be 
recognized as worthy of the highest 
praise. Because of supporting public 
sentiment, increased wealth, and fewer 
work opportunities, it has enrolled q 
larger proportion of youth than any 
other nation at any time has ever at- 
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tempted to do. It has become a happy 
place for young people, and behavior 
is better than ever before, considerably 
better than on the streets and even = 
many homes. It has concerned 1ts¢ ‘ 
with each and every individual, ae 
ing cumulative records of persona 
characteristics as well as of academic 
achievements, and these records are 
used for guidance in character devel- 
opment as well as in future study oF 
work. And in the subject matter that 
it offers it has eliminated many non- 
essentials, developed general courses a 
science, mathematics, and the soci@ 
studies, introduced new and needed in- 
struction in health, music and art, ae 
sumer education, home economics, 2” 
industrial skills, all of which are ae 
plemented by extracurricular Bs u 4 
and activities, some of which cma 
leg” real education that the —e 
curriculum is not ready to ne is 
modern school has improved text = | ; 
ioe Whee P jementary teach 
its library, its supp ol. weil 
: : visual, 

ing materials—auditory> © hci 
graphic—, and it is increasingly . 
ing use of community resources to ¢ 
fick recourses WWE should be untiring 
in our efforts to make what is good in 
the best schools general in all the 
schools. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


CRITICISM CONTINUES AND 
SHOULD BE WELCOMED 


Bur criticism of high schools, espe- 
cially of the curriculum, continues and 
Increases. It comes from the profes- 
Sion as well as from the lay public. In 
fact, that from the profession, in its 
published licerature and in its conven- 
tions, is more devastating because bet- 
ter informed of shortcomings in re- 
sults and based on consciousness of 
higher ideals. Some criticisms are gen- 
erally accepted as sound, but for vari- 
Ous reasons administrators and teach- 
ers are not moved by them to attempt 
the radical changes that are indicated 
a necessary. Some school people are 
satisfied with the conventional cur- 
Neulum, making even minor improve- 
Ments with reluctance because doing 
So usually demands a departure from 
pecennbabl tradition in which they 
Nave vested interests. It is easier for 
them to continue teaching what they 
have been accustomed to teach and in 
ate same manner year after year than 
It is to develop new fields and new 
tiny that are appropriate. They 
“ommit the soporific sin of compla- 
Cency in a time of critical need. And 
Many who recognize the desirability 
of curriculum changes hesitate to at- 
tempt them for fear that public disap- 
Proval may result. No real curriculum 
Progress is possible without under- 
Standing and approval by the public. 

Criticism by the public should be 
Welcomed, not resented, for it mani- 
fests an interest and a concern that is 
far better than apathy. It challenges 
the educational leader to give reasons 
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for proposed changes, in fact to explain 
a simple but sound educational phi- 
losophy so clearly that the public will 
understand and approve, and in con- 
sequence will support a program of 
betterment. 


RESPONSIBILITY RESTS WITH 
THE PUBLIC 


The major blame for curriculum 
lag behind current civilization needs 
should be attributed to the public. It 
has never decided—and the decision 
ultimately rests on the public which 
supports the schools, furnishes the chil- 
dren, and profits or fails to profit by 
what the schools teach—the public, I 
say, has never decided what it wishes 
the schools to produce. It has never 
so agreed on general terms—like cit- 
izenship, democracy, and liberal edu- 
at the schools have definite 
at which to aim. Although 
e teach- 
‘onstitu- 


cation—th 
objectives 
by legislation it has required th 
ing of American history, the C 
sn. and the like, it is apparently satis- 
fied with verbal learning that the Pil- 
orims founded the Plymouth colony 
in 1620 and that revenue bills must 
originate in the lower house of the 
Congress. It does not envisage goals 
that will indicate what should be 
taught for the general betterment. 

The failure on the part of the public 
to agree definitely on the ideals and ob- 
jectives of democratic civilization 
places education between the horns of 
an unescapable dilemma. 

If a school attempts to inculcate its 
own concept of democracy and is not- 
ably successful in getting it understood, 
accepted, and so emotionalized that it 


tion, 
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leads to action, it assuredly will draw 
criticism and probably active opposi- 
tion from one extreme wing of the vo- 
cal public. In the opinion of the major- 
ity of the community that is not 
apathetic the school may be right in its 
interpretation; but those who disagree 
are more likely to be active in criticism 
and opposition than the satisfied major- 
ity are in defense. Consequently it is 
easy for the school to cling to the other 
horn, continuing to teach the ethical 
dative, the factoring of a*—b?, the 
Merovingian kings, the laws of forces, 
how to bake bread, and typing skills. 
Whatever values these may have, they 
are not enough to make an individual 
an efficient citizen in a democracy. But 
no one ever loses his Position by teach- 
ing them. It is the teacher of ideals— 
social, political, and economic—ideals 
of obvious influence in establishing at- 
titudes _and directing conduct, who 
finds himself on the hot griddle. 
Unfortunately, public criticism of 
proposed changes from the conven- 
tional curriculum, which somehow as- 
sumes in the popular mind a sanctifying 


halo, is usually negative. | cite one of 
many instances of the effec 


tive and destructive lay c 
educational innovations, At 


ning of World War II our government 


felt it necessary to impose some eco- 
nomic restrictions, like rationing of 
certain foods. Whether these restric- 
tions were wise and necessary or not 
is now not our concern; they were leg- 
islation enacted by our elected repre- 
sentatives, and being such should have 
been understood by everybody so that 
they could be successful in promoting 


t of nega- 
Titicism of 


the begin- 


national safety. Being convinced that 
such understanding was an important 
contribution to the education of youth 
at that time, the Consumer Education 
Study, of which I was director, Dhan 
pared an attractive pamphlet, ee 
My Part in This W ar, to explain o : 
jectively what the various — 
the new economic program were. 1N- 
asmuch as such information was ob- 
viously needed, we anticipated a wide 
use of the brochure by the schools, 
which during the war were ang ol 
ceptive of the unconventional ea 
they have been since. But a ee 
entirely without justification, Caer 
that the purpose of the pamphlet a 
to promote the reelection of Excaiaen 
Roosevelt, Immediately orders = 
and even copies that had been bene 
were returned. Inquiry brought te 
information that prominent citizens 
who had read the column had threat- 
ened school administrators with oe 
results if they used My Part in This 
War in their schools. A few bold pon” 
cipals who insisted that the critics rea 
the pamphlet got a reluctant retraction 
of threats; but most of them were a 
cowed that the project ended in a! 
Most total failure. Youth were left 19 
ignorance because somebody nag ae 
sinister Motives, and an important pa 
of the public—a product of our form 7 
education, by the way—accepted a 
irresponsible critic’s false assertion 
without taking the pains to verify a 
As will be emphasized later, the pu?” 
lic has not only a right to criticize the 
schools, but it has an obligation to de- 
termine its general objectives. But such 
negative lay influence as just illus 
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trated, and it is far from a unique in- 
stance, is not what is needed. We must 
get agreement by the public on what 
education is for and then its help to 
Create and support a curriculum that 
promises to achieve the desired objec- 
tives, 

As there is so much criticism of the 
secondary school curriculum, why has 
it not been improved? Well, as indi- 
cated earlier, it has been improved, 
bur far too gradually and far too mod- 
i ee pane reason, to repeat, 1s 
sealer ave no general agreement, by 
a he profession or the lay pub- 
He, on what sort of civilization the 
schools should contribute to, preserve, 
and advance. 


D> 
PROPOSALS FOR CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTION 


Pesiiians theorists have proposed 
(ets toy Ss ways of devising a curricu- 
ashe) at will better satisfy human and 
al needs. Some start with job an- 
aly: Ses, almost entirely confined to 
oe activities, which are most 
pion TO = down into elements con- 
rhe ri! w hich training can be given; 
Sua an entirely they neglect analy- 
able ‘on job of being a happy: accept- 
es being and an ineelligent 
drastic tous citizen. Moreover, ee h 
we s are far too difficult to be made 
f any satisfactory degree of com- 
Pieteness by the amateur. Other cur- 
Ticulum theorists begin so far back 
ci philosophic and sociological prin- 
be es and phenomena that they are like 
man who, when he essayed to jump 
Over a mountain, started his run five 
miles away: when he reached the 


mountain he had exhausted both breath 
and strength. They do not make the 
jump to a practical curriculum. Back- 
grounds and foundations are impor- 
tant, of course; indeed, they are es- 
sential. But it is unfortunate that many 
who are most competent to give both 
become decreasingly familiar with ac- 
tual school situations—with pupils, 
teachers, equipment, and so forth— 
and increasingly absorbed in abstract 
theories or accumulated facts which 
neither they nor others know how to 
translate into teaching materials. 

Most promoters of curriculum re- 
form draw on their own developed 
ideals and theories to propose what 
should be taught. Often they lack, and 
practically always they fail to state, 
principles that justify their proposals. 
They simply declare that in their opin- 
jons such and such a unit of teaching 
is good, never realizing that it must 
be good for something necessary in a 
comprehensive plan that has previously 
been approved.. 

Many of their proposals are no 
doubt good, justifiable by any reason- 
able philosophy and promising for the 
achievement of commonly approved 
objectives. But they are for two rea- 
sons inadequate. In the first place, the 
failure to state clearly and convinc- 
ingly basic principles and ultimately 
desired objectives gives to the pro- 

osals a validity that rests almost solely 
on the confidence that one has in the 
proponent’s wisdom and on the con- 
cordance that it has with one’s own 
similarly unbased, or inadequately 
based, ideals. There are no understood 
and accepted criteria by which they 
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can be judged. No wonder that the 
proposals of one such theorist differ 
widely from those of another, though 
of course there are many coincidences. 
Confusion is caused by semantics and 
by the use of different categories for 
classification: the seven cardinal ob- 
jectives have been multiplied and re- 
stated in so many different ways that 
practical teachers fail to see clearly any 
set of objectives which are generally 
approved and which they should seek 
with unwavering vision and unceasing 
effort. 

In the second place, proposals by 
curriculum theorists are inadequate be- 
cause of their incompleteness. It js easy 
to justify a unit on communication, 
which has nearly always been the start- 
Ing point with reformers, 
tation, on family relations, 
lems of democracy. These 
ing stones for the new structure. But 
an architect begins with a blueprint of 
the whole building. Until that js had, 
no one can decide whe 
will be usable or not, and especially 
how large it should be and where jt 
should be placed. No satisfactory pro- 
gram for constructing a new curricu- 
lum is possible until there js drawn up 
a general plan which is satisfactory to 
the owners—that is, to the general 
public—and which wil] give definite 
directions to the builders. And the 
builders, as ] repeatedly emphasize, 


must be skilled workers with adequate 
time and resources. 


It is unfortunate, | think, 


izations with Prestige and unusual fi- 
nancial support should have under- 


taken to improve the curriculum by 


on transpor- 
or on prob- 
are all build- 


ther one stone 


that organ- 


finding and popularizing what they 
think is good. Some of these organiza- 
tions are directed and staffed by per- 
sonnel of the highest professional ex- 
perience and competence, some, un- 
fortunately, have only amateur enthu- 
siasm to do good. Bur, as previously 
noted, the criterion of goodness must 
be defined as a goodness for some ul- 
timate objective that is approved by 
a stated philosophy. Moreover, it is not 
sufficient that a discovered or devised 
unit be apparently better than al 
thing more commonly used; it must 
contribute, and contribute maximally; 
to the erection of a more or less com- 
pletely conceived structure. And 
must have understanding and approva 
by the supporting lay public before 
it can be widely incorporated into 
practice. It is highly desirable that 
courses of study in isolated fields of 
English, science, languages, mathema- 
tics, and so forth be improved. Nome 
improvement in such units is to ins 
credit of secondary education during 
the past two decades; but it is the cur- 
riculum as a whole that today 1s the 
primary and pressing problem. 


A FUSED CURRICULUM 
IS THE IDEAL 

However that problem 15 ap” 
proached, it becomes obvious that ool 
ventional classifications of knowlege 
are unsatisfactory as preparation | va 
satisfying current life needs, especially 
since subjects are usually taught ie 
isolation. Literature is generally taug 
apart from history, cooking apart from 
chemistry and health, and even mathe- 
matics apart from physics, though only 
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in school classes are they separated. 
A teacher is a specialist, each in his own 
field, and is often uninformed and even 
unconcerned with what his colleagues’ 
courses need and use. (This isolation is 
not, of course, confined to the second- 
ary schools; it is perhaps even more 
common in colleges of liberal arts and 
of teacher training.) Departmentaliza- 
tion has its advantages; it has brought 
about increased knowledge in special- 
ized fields, but it certainly is a serious 
deterrent to the development of an 
ardently desired new curriculum. Each 
Specialist is naturally jealous for his 
own subject, the organization of 
Which seems to him necessary to pro- 
tect In order that he may “Cover the 
field”; and he more often than not de- 
sires to continue teaching as he has 
learned to teach rather than to ven- 
ture into a new plan which will make 
More demands on him than he may 
desire or be prepared to satisfy. 

Organization of the curriculum into 
units that promise assured contribu- 
tion to approved general objectives 
will often necessitate drawing on sev- 
cral of the conventionally departmen- 
talized subjects. And it will seldom be 
Satisfactory in the long run to have 
@ unit in charge of one instructor who 
Will call in specialists to make their 
Contributions. Administratively that is 
Sahin, educationally it is inefficient. 
However, as an intermediate step, it 
may be necessary. 

All of us would like to be acquainted 
With the richness of art as it is dis- 
Played in our museums. But we should 
have difficulty in getting education for 
appreciation if the director assigned 


one guide to conduct us through the 
gallery of Italian primitives, another 
through the exhibition of early Amer- 
ican furniture, and another still to tell 
about mediaeval armor or Roman an- 
tiquities, no one of them concerned 
to relate his specialty to the others or 
to refer appreciation to a common set 
of art principles. Our education would 
not be much furthered if the tour 

were followed by a lecture on the his- 

tory of art. This illustration, with 

names changed, is not altogether inap- 

plicable to some so-called “fused” 

courses as they are today conducted 

in adventurous high schools. 

Projects are commonly used in the 
elementary grades and they are fre- 
quent in graduate specialization. A re- 
search scholar in English, for instance, 
finds indispensable a knowledge of 
history and, it may be, of art or of 
several foreign languages. In physics he 
can forward his research only by ap- 
plying mathematics and chemistry. 
Every graduate student and every 
scholar works with projects. But the 
attempt to popularize them in the sec- 
ondary school two or three decades 
ago met with only moderate success, 
for ridicule was heaped on the proj- 
ect as an unrespectable fad not de- 
fensible against the demands of organ- 
ized knowledge. It is difficult to see 
why a procedure that has proved its 
yalue in the elementary schools and 
that is essential in advancing learning 
on higher levels is not equally impor- 
tant in high school education. 

What will be needed to make such 
adventures successful is a teacher al- 
most omniscient in the field of a new 
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unit. He may call on specialists for 
definitely assigned contributions, but 
he himself must have such over-all 
knowledge—to say nothing of enthu- 
siasms—that he can devise a promising 
organization, relate it to what has been 
previously learned and to what is 
planned for the future, and definitely 
direct those who are invited in to help. 
What will be needed also will be re- 
tained knowledge on the part of stu- 
dents. No longer will there be satisfac- 
tion with courses “passed” with no 
responsibility for remembering what 
has been learned. Mastery and reten- 
tion, emphasized by repeated applica- 
tion, will become of paramount impor- 
tance. Education will replace credits, 

One great difficulty in administering 
a curriculum made up of units that will 
contribute to immediate and Most 
probable needs is that an organization 


planned for an over-all Coverage has 
to be modified to 


unusual event. If an 9 


its fullest enjoyme 
know the instruments and their pe- 
culiarities in the four choirs, the four 
movements of a symphony, the func- 
tions of a conductor, and preferably 
they should have some familiarity with 
the compositions to be played. To ac. 
-complish all this—and the demand wil] 
be not infrequent as occasions occur— 
will require a fluidity of program that 
causes great administrative difficulties, 
Whatever departures from the long. 
term organizational program may be 
desirable, this must never be forgotten. 
Rearrangement does not necessitate 
the abandonment of an over-all plan. 


Abandonment is sure to mean chaos. 

Another great difficulty in adminis- 
tering such an ideal curriculum pro- 
gram is the fact that knowledge and 
skills required for an immediate need 
often cannot be given in the time 
before the satisfaction of the need be- 
comes pressing. Much that is required 
for appreciation of the symphony con- 
cert, for instance, will demand instruc- 
tion that can be given only in weeks 
or even months. Likewise the mathe- 
matics and science and facility in the 
reading of a foreign language neces- 
sary for some important. satisfaction 
cannot be learned all at once. They 
will require formal courses long con- 
tinued, and unfortunately always rend- 
ing to isolation and completeness of 
coverage. The only promising solu- 
tion of the problem of such independ- 
ent Courses seems to be a constant edu- 
cation of the special teachers to appre- 
ciation of the utility values of their 
subjects and of the necessity of in- 
suring their value by constant applica- 
tion to assured, rather than indefinite 
and remotely contingent, use. 


HAS FREEDOM BEEN USED? 


Secondary schools make frequent 
and loud demands for freedom, es" 
pecially for freedom from the require- 
ments by the colleges for the admission 
of students. But freedom does not nec- 
essarily result in notable improvement 
of the Curriculum, which requires 
much more than release from impose 
requirements, The Eight Year Study 
a few years ago secured the promisé 
from Practically all colleges in the 
country that any recommended stu- 
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dent would be admitted. But what hap- 
pened? Several high schools that were 
offered participation in the experiment 
refused the invitation, several with- 
drew after acceptance, realizing that 
they were incompetent to utilize the 
freedom that they had demanded, and 
after a year of entire freedom one 
school is reported to have done noth- 
ng more than revise its course on re- 
ligion. And, so far as is known, the 
oe of the schools that worked 
“ee Ber to utilize their freedom have 
had small continuing effect on vitaliz- 
ing the curriculum. Why? Simply be- 
cause of the lack of what is necessary 
for that ardently desired end: a sound 
Philosophy of a democratic society and 
om bebe a philosophy that must be 
-rstood and approved by the sup- 
oe public, and ability, time, and 
eans to devise the necessary teaching 
units. What is probably the best re- 
Cent exposition of the theory of un- 
trammeled education weakens the 
Whole argument for it by the illustra- 
tions that it gives of its developed 
sper and of small signe: 
al a of small significance. 


THE BASIC REASON FOR FREE 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 

What, then, is needed, for the de- 
velop: ment of the new curriculum? 
First of all is an understanding on the 
sae not only of the educational pro- 
Sesion but also of the supporting lay 
Public of why education is an impot- 
tant, an essential enterprise. This un- 
derstanding is possessed by few lay- 


Briggs, The Great Investment, Harvard 
niversity Press. 


men. Asked why we have free public 
schools, the citizen commonly either 
expresses surprise that the question is 
raised or gives an answer that is far 
from justification. We do not sup- 
port free schools because we love lit- 
tle children or because there is a uni- 
versal belief that every child should 
have a chance at an undefined develop- 
ment at public expense. The collector 
of school taxes does not ask if you love 
your neighbors’ children and if you 
are willing to contribute money so 
that they may go to school. If he did, 
we should as a result have far shorter 
terms and much lower pay for teachers. 

This idea that education is a public 
beneficence has unfortunately been 
popularized by educators themselves. 


ions for bond issues have often 


Campaig 
been promoted by parades of children 


dressed in white and carrying banners 
with slogans appealing to the heart and 


not the head. Such campaigns of senti- 


ment may move parents and relatives, 


but they leave perfectly cold the tax- 
rishes to be convinced 


payer who w 
that public education makes adequate 
Moreover, the 


return for its costs. 
strength of sentimental support may 
wane in those whose children have 


grown up. 

When all the reasons for free edu- 
cation at public expense are considered, — 
there is only one that can be justified, 
only one that can effectively appeal 
to all citizens, whether they have chil- 
dren in the schools or not. That reason 
is that education is a long-time public 
investment to make a community a 
better place in which to live and a bet- 
ter place in which to make a living. 
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When considered, this justification 
cannot be impeached, for it is obviously 
sound and obviously superior to any 
other that has ever been proposed. 

As it is sound in its general state- 
ment, it carries an impelling implica- 
tion for the curriculum. It requires that 
what is taught shall be planned to con- 
tribute, and to contribute maximally, 
either directly or indirectly, to the 
betterment of the supporting com- 
munity. As an investment, it must pay 
dividends. Conversely, it cannot justify 
the expenditure of appropriated funds 
for teaching anything that does not 
contribute, and contribute more than 
anything else, to the betterment of 
the supporting community. 

When the implications of the in- 
vestment principle are realized, one 
question is at once raised: What are 
the rights of the individual child to an 
education of his or of his parents’ 
choosing? Well, what are his rights? 
He and his parents do have a right, 
unquestionably, to seek education jn 
any knowledge, skill, or attitude that 
they choose, whether it be of minor 
importance to the community or even, 
it may be granted, socially harmful. 
But not at the expense of the public. 
Everywhere we find such education 
being given in schools to which the 
parent pays tuition, in the home, in 
the churches, and in social groups. The 
public is concerned only that its own 
schools should pay dividends in young 
people made better able and better dis- 
posed to make the supporting com- 
munity a better place in which to live 
and a better place in which to make 
a living. 


It is conceivable that some educa- 
tion desired by parents for a child may 
occasionally be harmful to society. A 
school of Fagins certainly would in 
the long run ‘be harmful. But a cae 
likely deleterious effect of parents 
selfish choice of instruction: is that 
the child will be deprived of wah 
learnings that are essential for the social 
good. For this reason, society piste 
requirements—whether they are —— 
and adequate we do not at this Gree 
consider—of the private school cur 
riculum and sends inspectors to see 
that they are reasonably carried out 
Certainly every school, public or pt 
vate, should give its pupils an under- 
standing of the meanings of igo 
racy, develop a loyalty to it ol 
provide directed practice in its eer 
tion to daily living. It is conceivable 
that some education may be good for 
a child and not good—at least mot 
maximally good—for the community: 
But nothing that promotes the La 
ment of the community can fail to 
good also for the individual child. Pet- 
haps the greatest harm resulting iia 
our liberal policy toward independen 
schools is that their patrons are likely 
to have decreased interest in public 
education and not to realize their - 
sponsibility for such improvement = 
it as will contribute to the general w 
fare. 

Verbal approval of the investment 
justification of free public education, 
however, is not sufficient. It requires 
that we find out and set down defi- 
nitely what contributes to the bette 
ment of a community. Anyone can 
give offhand a dozen good answers— 
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health, a conscience of tolerance, 
neighborliness, intelligent and active 
concern with public affairs, ability to 
find, evaluate, and use desired informa- 
tion, and so on and on. But anything 
like a complete listing of the objectives 
that are essential for the communal 
good can result only from prolonged 
Investigation, carried on by represen- 
tatives of the general public as well as 
by educators. This would be a prime 
assignment of the curriculum labora- 
tory which I shall state a little later is 
necessary. 

When, accepting the investment 
principle as sound, we consider the 
current curriculum of secondary 
schools, we find much that cannot be 
Justified by any generosity of inter- 
pretation, much that is retained because 
of a traditional faith that all knowledge 
is worth while, regardless of the im- 
probability of its usefulness in con- 
tributing to the betterment of the in- 
dividual or of society. The seeking for 
scholarship has a sanctity that is im- 
peached by the failure of the majority 
of secondary school pupils to achieve 
it and by the lack of any kind of ap- 
plication in later life by any but the 
Specialists of what has been learned 
and retained. We find also much, espe- 
cially in the curriculum of schools that 
are making some effort to satisfy com- 
mon needs of the day, that does cone 
tribute greatly to better the commu- 
nity. Appreciation of the soundness © 
the investment principle would de- 
mand the elimination of what clings 
Merely or chiefly by the tenacious 
tendrils of tradition and would encour 
age the schools to seek and to use what 
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manifestly is justifiable and necessary 
for the social good. 

The immediate principle makes 
every citizen a stockholder in the 
great enterprise of education. When 
one becomes a stockholder in an in- 
dustrial enterprise, he does so volun- 
tarily. He investigates before he in- 
vests. If he considers the product good, 
the management skilled and honest, 
the financial structure sound, and the 
dividends paid satisfactory, he lays out 
his money for shares of stock. If later 
he for any reason becomes dissatisfied, 
he has alternatives: he can exert such 
influence as he possesses to bring about 
greater success in the enterprise, or he 
can sell his stock. 

But in the enterprise of public edu- 
cation he is a stockholder involun- 
tarily. Whether he chooses to do so or 
not, he must pay his share to support 
the schools, and he will profit or fail 
to profit by the effect that the cur- 
riculum has on the pupils enrolled. 
What they do as citizens, young and 
old, is his dividend. If he is dissatisfied, 
he has only one recourse. He cannot 
sell his stock or get rid of it in any 
other way. He can only exert his in- 
fluence to help the schools more 
thoroughly justify themselves by mak- 
ing the community 2 better place in 
which to live and a better place in 
which to make a living. This is not 
only a privilege, it is also a civic ob- 
ligation. If we can convince citizens 
that they should be as much concerned 
to protect their investment in educa- 
tion as they are to protect their in- 
yestment in General Motors, General 
Flectric, General Mills, or any other 
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industrial enterprise—and this is an 
imperative duty—we shall have a po- 
tentiality for advance in educational 
effectiveness never before known in 
the history of the world. 


TEACHERS AND THE NEW 
CURRICULUM 
It is popular now in pedagogic circles 
to assert that teachers should make the 
new curriculum. I give all credit and 
praise to those professionally able and 
devoted teachers who have contributed 
so much to the improvement of sub- 
ject-matter courses of study and to a 
less extent to a liberalizing of the cur- 
riculum as a whole. Their unselfish 
work, usually added to the classroom 
and extracurricular load that they have 
carried, evidences a high sense of pro- 
fessional responsibility. But for several 
reasons teachers alone cannot achieve 
the desired curriculum revolution. 
In the first place, they cannot do 
anything significant without the un- 
derstanding and support of the lay 
public. Public schools do not bel 
to educators to do with as they please; 
they cannot reform the social order or 
the political order or the economic 
order unless they interpret potent 
popular sentiment. The public schools 
belong to their stockholders, who are 
all of the citizens. These stockholders 
have the final voice in determining 
what objectives shall be sought, and, 
what is often ignored by educators, 
they have much to contribute in the 
way of suggesting procedures and ma- 
terials that can profitably be used in 
instruction. 
Realistically we must recognize the 


ong 


fact that not all teachers are competent 
to invent the curriculum changes that 
are necessary to make public educa- 
tion pay the highest dividends. This 
is a task that demands great skill, wide 
knowledge beyond academic learning, 
and wisdom as well. It makes the chal- 
lenges of administering the schools and 
of using effective methods of instruc 
tion relatively small. Moreover, many 
teachers are perfectly satisfied to con- 
tinue teaching as they have taught 11 
the past: they know how to impart the 
facts of their subjects, and they see n° 
reason to make an adventure into new 
fields with which they are unfamiliar, 
an adventure that would disturb their 
comfortable routines and would de- 
mand an enormous amount of ingen- 
ious work. And whether or not dis- 
posed to help devise a new curriculum, 
teachers have full-time jobs in carty~ 
ing out their present assignments. It 1s 
unreasonable to ask them, or to expect 
them voluntarily, to take on an addi- 
tional obligation which should make 
the severest demands on the most com- 
petent people in the profession with 
full-time and adequate resources at 
their disposal. I have often wondered 
why administrators have asked teachers 
to undertake the task of curriculu™ 
revision, which js the most difficult 
in the educational world, when they 
never think of asking them to do - 
their spare time such simple meni 
tasks as Carrying brick for a new build- 
ing. 

I am far from arguing that the de- 
sired new curriculum can be made 
without the sympathetic understanding 
and the help of teachers. But I a™ 
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insisting that the new foundations for 
the curriculum must be laid by educa- 
tional leaders working with the intel- 
ligent lay public, and that the raw 
materials of instruction shall be de- 
veloped by experts. To build on the 
foundations thus laid teachers will use 
the developed instructional materials 
and devise courses of study and 
methods which their professional com- 
petence and knowledge of local con- 
ditions indicate as desirable and neces- 
sary for achieving the approved ob- 
Jectives. That is “an assignment that 
will sufficiently challenge professional 
skills, an assignment that will give de- 
sited freedom, limited and directed 
only by the general program that has 
the approval of the public. 


A PROPOSED PLAN FOR 
A NEW CURRICULUM 


As a new curriculum is urgently 
needed and as we cannot expect the 
employed teachers to develop it ade- 
quately in their spare time, what is the 
Means that can be used, that should 
eg ultimately must be used, to Pro 
oe it? I shall now propose # means 
seem 1s novel and that may at first 

overly idealistic. The philosopher 
ved Whitehead once declared that 
cn Ost all new ideas seem to have a 
tain degree of foolishness attached 
to them when they are first announced. 

Ut any such impression will become 
Solemn when one is challenged himse 
‘© propose a plan that promises better 
os Opposition that says “Let us 

© realistic’? means simply that 4 price 
tag has been. tied to an ideal. We are 
Confronted by a need that is of vital 


importance to the nation, as well as to 
the millions of youth who will soon 
become citizens. Unless we satisfy the 
need by radical action supported by 
the soundest of procedures, we shall 
continue to waste billions of dollars and 
still not advance the welfare and hap- 
piness of our people to possible levels. 
If we agree on the proposed program, 
however idealistic it may seem, I have 
faith that we shall be wise enough and 
ingenious enough to find the means of 
making it practical and effective. 

The first step in the program will 
be for the profession to share with the 
public the facts that make necessary 
a new and a radically different cur- 
riculum for secondary education. Edu- 
cators know the major deficiencies of 
the traditional curriculum: it contains 
much which by no stretch of the 
imagination can contribute greatly to 
the “happiness or to the prosperity of 
the community or of the individual; 
what is presented js usually in is lated 
units that pupils do not and cannot 
coordinate into a general education; 
it is mastered by a relatively few stu- 
dents, it is retained by fewer, and fewer 
still give evidence in after life of use 
that is either practical or cultural. 
These things we know about a no 
inconsiderable part of the conventional 
curriculum, especially in the smaller 
schools. We also know that there are 
neglected elements of the curriculum 
that promise the greatest beneficence. 
These latter we have exhibited with 

ride; the former we have concealed 
with shame, oF else justified by gen- 
eralities that cloak rather than reveal 
yalues—or lack of them. But the stock- 
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holders of the great enterprise have 
a right to know the facts, and school 
administrators, their responsible agents, 
have an obligation to report them, the 
bad as well as the good. 

Many school systems publish illus- 
trated reports showing happy chil- 
dren presided over by teachers selected 
for smiling pulchritude or for impres- 
sive dignity. Such reports may be as 
good advertising as we read and hear 
for beer, cigarettes, soap, or other com- 
modities. But, like many commercial 
advertisements, they are false in what 
they conceal. No citizen was ever 
moved by these pictorial reports to go 
to the school administration and say, 
“You are in trouble. How can I help?” 
No citizen stockholder gets from them 
a true picture of the condition of the 
industry; he therefore feels neither 
concern for improvement nor moving 
responsibility for Providing more 
money to make possible a better prod- 
uct. Education justified by sentiment 
1s on a shaky foundation. 

It is difficult, I admit, to preserve 
faith in the schools while at the same 
time revealing their shortcomings and 
their needs. But if 4 child is ill, no 
sensible parent will be satisfied by a 
physician who merely points out how 
beautiful and how well-mannered the 
patient may be. Reporting the deficien- 
cies and needs of the schools is not 
only an obligation to be honestly car- 
ried out by administrators; it js also 
good technique to secure the concern 
of the stockholders with their invest- 
ment and to insure their support for a 
constructive remedial program. 

Such revealing of deficiencies in a 


local school may result merely in the 
replacement of superintendent or prin- 
cipal by another who will palliate the 
defects and advertise only the good. 
Then the community is likely to re- 
lapse into complacent apathy. There- 
fore, I think that we need a hierarchy 
of committees all over the country, 
each one composed of representatives 
of families, of business, of labor, of the 
professions, and of other important 
groups in the community. ‘Thare 
should be a central committee, the 
members of which should be of the 
highest ability and reputation, mem 
bers who would not be content merely 
to ornament letterheads, but who 
would insist on taking an active part 
in formulating and in promoting a 
sound program for the nation. This 
committee would emphasize the defi- 
ciencies and needs of the schools of 
the nation as a whole, not those of an 
individual institution. And it one 
prepare information and suggestec 
agenda for the minor committees 
which should be organized on a states 
district, and local basis. 

After citizens through this hierarchy 
of committees have been made aware 
of the deficiencies of our secondary 
schools, they should be led to agree 
on a few fundamental definitions 2 
principles. | think that there are only 
a few that are of basic importance 
One, of Course, is the principle already 
stated that education is a long-term 
public investment to make each com 
munity a better place in which to live 
and a better place in which to make 4 
living. 


: 
When anyone accepts that, or any 
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other simple principle, he is led at once, 
if he is intelligent and serious in reali- 
zation of his obligation as a stock- 
holder, to ask how it can be imple- 
mented. He will soon realize that the 
answer to this implied question is one 
that neither he nor any individual pro- 
fessional educator can answer satisfac- 
torily. Nor can any groups, however 
carefully selected, devise good answers 
in the interstices of other duties. Any- 
one who has sat on a weekend com- 
mittee meeting at Atlantic City knows 
the futility of that procedure. 


A CONTINUOUS CURRICULUM 
LABORATORY 


What, then, will be indicated is the 
need of a continuous curriculum re- 
Search laboratory, as well staffed as 
that of the Bell Telephone or any other 
Industrial laboratory. Objection may 
be raised that such competent educa- 
onal research men are not now 
available. That may be; but General 
Electric did not start with Steinmetz 
or Langmuir, nor did General Motors 
Start with Kettering. What industry 
developed, education can develop too, 
iven money and time. 

© preserve our ideal of local au- 
fonomy, it is not proposed that the 
curriculum laboratory would have au- 
thority to impose anything on the 
schools. It would simply develop defi- 
tions, detailed enough to indicate 
Procedures, and break down proposed 
Principles so that they would be direc- 
Hive of practice, Also it would provide 
through research the raw materials of 
INstruction, which teachers and text- 
book writers and skilled makers of 


syllabi could and would use to develop 
teaching-learning units. As one simple 
example: if a school wished to teach 
literature that contributes to an under- 
standing and an acceptance of ideals 
of patriotism, loyalty, heroism in vari- 
ous fields, friendship, tolerance, or 
other human virtues, the laboratory 
might propose a list of poems, dramas, 
novels, short stories, and films that 
would contribute to the desired ob- 
jective. 

We already have several illustrations 
of contributions such as the proposed 
laboratory might make. Thorndike, at 
great expense, tabulated the frequency 
of occurrence of words in literature 
commonly read and published The 
Teacher’s Word Book of 20,000 words. 
Since this publication no spelling list 
has been prepared and no reading 
books have been edited or written with- 
out reference to it. Lorge is now carry- 
ing on similar work by his studies in 
semantics. The Modern Language In- 
quiry, which had appropriations of 
close to a million dollars, has published 
frequency lists of words, idioms, and 
grammatical constructions for four 
foreign languages. These lists likewise 
are having great influence. And the 
Consumer Education Study has, after 
research, published teaching-learning 
units that will not be neglected for 
years to come by teachers preparing 
young people to be more intelligent, 
more efficient, and more conscientious 
consumers. 

No teacher is compelled to use such 
materials, but it should be evident that 
they supply just what is needed to 
facilitate learning for proficient use. 
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They are everywhere furnishing the 
raw materials which teachers with skill 
acquired by training and experience 
can work up in any way that they 
choose for presentation. It should be 
evident, too, that no school or no 
school system can afford the expense 
of the necessary constructive research. 
To have it done by a central organiza- 
tion, the results made available to all 
schools in the country, is an economy 
that we cannot afford to neglect. 
When such a proposal is made, it is 
likely to have approval as an ideal, an 
approval that is followed by ready 
reasons why it cannot be realized. 
However, we need to decide first of 
all on ideals, on what we wish educa- 
tion to accomplish, and on means that 
could achieve the desired results. A 
leader in education, as everywhere else, 
focuses his attention on goals, and if 
he is a true leader he will be inventive 
and courageously persistent in con- 
structive efforts at least to approach 
the goals. No person whose typewriter 
is geared to write an inhibitory “But” 


after every constructive proposal can 
be a leader. 


A REQUIRED AUDIT OF RESULTS 

The citizen stockholders have an- 
other important responsibility, and that 
is to require an audit of results of the 
educational efforts of schools. Such an 
audit 1s as important for education as 
it is for industry. The stockholders 
have a right to know the carnings 
from their investment, and if they are 
not satisfied they should seek (through 
their elected representatives, the boards 
of directors) such improvements as 


will insure them the richest dividends. 

If a parent had to hand out every 
morning the two dollars, more oF less, 
to pay for his child’s schooling on that 
day, he would be far more concerned 
than he is now with what that money 
buys. In the evening he would demand 
a report. If he found that he had ue 
for something worth while, he omer 
be generous in the future. If, on the 
other hand, he felt that his money had 
been wasted, he would. stir himself 
mightily to effect improvement. We 
are all likely to forget when we step 
into a car what it had cost to have the 
gasoline tank filled, and so, however 
much we wince at paying taxes all in 
a lump, we forget that every day, 
every hour, of schooling is at a cost 
that should justify itself by results. 
A proper audit will make taxpayers 
conscious of the fact and will stir them 
to concern that appropriated money 
is well spent. 

Reports by management in educa 
tion are usually far different from 
those in industry. It is desirable, we 
assume, for stockholders to be 3 
formed of the number of pupils en- 
rolled, of the average daily attendances 
of the per cent passing and failing 1" 
the several courses, and of the expendi- 
ture of allocated funds. But that is not 
sufficient. The essential information 
to what extent the schools have 
achieved the objectives that have bee? 
set up and popularly approved, Me 
what extent youth have been so edu- 
cated that there is evidence in the! 
attitudes and actions that they 4° 
more able and better disposed to live 
happily and successfully and to con- 
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tribute to the betterment of the com- 
munity that has made their education 
possible. 

Such an audit will admittedly be 
difficult to make, but it is the only 
kind thar is truly significant. Industry 
uses certified public accountants, who 
objectively report facts. Education 
should likewise make reports objec- 
uvely; and even though accountants 
are not yet accustomed to the desired 
kind of auditing of educational results, 
there is a necessity that the skills be 
acquired. Pending development of such 
skills, school administrators have an 
obligation, which can and should be 
hee ane aap by the proposed national 
Merarchy of lay committees, at least 
to approximate a report of achieve- 
ments in terms of previously approved 
objectives. ; 


IN CONCLUSION 


In these lectures I have attempted 
to show that the curriculum of second- 
ary schools presents the one most im- 
aes problem confronting the pub- 
le responsibility for the education 
: te Everything else—buildings, 
ae nent, organization and admini- 

ation, teachers, salaries, and the 
general budget—is important only as 
1 facilitates education, which 1s de- 
termined by the curriculum. I have 
shown that in its beginnings the cur 
Niculum was not intelligently planned 
and that in its development improv 
ments have been more or less arbitrary, 
Not directed by a generally understood 
and approved sct of ideals as to de- 
Sired objectives, and that such pro- 
Posals as attempted to build a sound 


foundation for various reasons, chief 
of which have been public unconcern 
and both lay and professional tradi- 
tion, have been largely ineffective. 
Consequently the curriculum problem 
is still with us, and as long as it is un- 
solved there will continue to be tre- 
mendous waste in time and money, 
and, what is even more important, a 
failure to promote our democratic way 
of life and the general happiness and 
prosperity of our people. Education is 
the sole agent on which we can de- 
pend, and it can be made competent in 
achievement. 

And finally I have made a construc- 
tive proposal for promoting secondary 
education as it should be. I am con- 
vinced that no really significant im- 
provement in. the curriculum of 
secondary education can be made 
without the cooperation and support 
ay public. It must have an un- 
e shortcomings of the 
and of the consequent 


waste in time, money, and opportunity, 
and it must assume an active and per- 
sisting responsibility for sharing with 
essional educators in the setting of 
and in the preparing of a 
at will assuredly lead to- 


of the | 
derstanding of th 
current program 


prof 
objectives 
program th 
ward their attainment. 

To achieve an aroused public sense 


of understanding and of responsibility 
I have proposed the development of 
a hierarchy of committees of rep- 
resentative citizens, extending from a 
central group of the highest ability 
down to those in the lowliest vil- 
lages. These representative citizens 
will be informed of the need for a 
new curriculum, will agree on the 
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objectives that should be sought, and 
will approve the few fundamental 
directive principles. When this shall 
have been done, or even approximately 
done, it will become apparent that 
there is need for a continuous curricu- 
lum research laboratory, staffed by the 
ablest people that can be employed for 
full-time work, to prepare the raw 
materials desired to achieve the ap- 
proved objectives. Sharing with the lay 
committees in the setting of objectives 
and the understanding of directive 
principles and working up of raw ma- 
terials into teaching-learning units will 
provide all the opportunity and the 
freedom that even the best of the edu- 
cational profession can desire. And, 
finally, I have noted the necessity of 
an objective audit of educational re- 
sults that will indicate the extent to 
which schools have been successful in 


achieving the agreed on objectives. 

Such a program is idealistic, I admit, 
and it cannot be made successful by 
any sporadic effort. It is a long-term 
program requiring continued work by 
the best minds of our civilization. But 
I am convinced that it is sound, and I 
see no way of making secondary edu- 
cation what it should be but by adop- 
tion and continued promotion of the 
proposed plan. Piddling will not do, 
nor will the betterment of the mere 
machinery of education. Practical ob- 
jections to realization of the program 
are easy to make, but I think I see 
means by which all of them can be 
overcome. What we need most an 
primarily is a vision of what second- 
ary education may become, and that 
I have tried to present. “Where there 
is no vision the people perish.” 
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Doctor of Education Project Reports 


Grace : : 
ae Bryan Gerarp. An Evaluation 
MS Extension Service Workshops on 
Supervision, 


eo of this study was to evalu- 
Otdec nt ad iat Service workshops in 
Service tata it for improving in- 
‘ cation, 

Pires aa en and the following fea- 
istics f e selected as essential character- 

T or the Extension Service workshops. 
and pel eg participants should select 
vital to ti the problems that seem most 

. hem, 
m ae Swaeliinp program should be plan- 
Pants * scene 2 by the staff and partici- 
should cm the needs of members, and 
group x ie ide experience in democratic 
anced Felco and opportunities for bal- 
evaluation ee program should include 
Productiyj is individual progress, group 
Worksh ity, and the effectiveness of the 
Shop method. 

eagy workshop participants should have 

The ai to the staff and other resources. 

i tose imate aim of the workshop should 
tices, Thsdee and change educational prac- 
according a objectives should vary 
Pants, g to the personalities of the particl- 

The outcomes selected as desirable ob- 


« 
en ae manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
are on re Reports reviewed in Tue RecoRD 

‘olumb; e in the Library of Teachers College, 

“ mbia University. 
to ie of space limitations it is not possible 

igests sh the digests of all the Reports. The 
Variety i pee here, however, represent 2 
titles ofa areas. A complete list of authors and 

March ie he Reports is published annually in the 
sue of THe Recorp. 
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jectives for Extension Service workshops 
were: 

The workshop should broaden the hori- 
zons of the participants, give release for 
their growth, and provide an understand- 
ing of the democratic process. 

The ultimate outcome of the workshop 
should be a change in the educational prac- 
tices of the participants. 

This study was based on the first work- 
shops conducted by the federal and state 
Extension Services. Information was ob- 
tained from the mimeographed reports of 
the four regional workshops on supervi- 
sion, and questionnaires were sent to the 
participants of the first workshop. 

The following conclusions and recom- 
mendations seem justified: 

1. The method of selecting problems for 
the more experienced workers should be 
improved. 

2. Less pre-planning of the program and 
more cooperative planning during the work- 
shop are needed. 

. More than experience in group plan- 
ed. The process of democratic 


ning is need 
ng should be studied and eval- 


group planni 


uated. 
4. The workshop schedule should include 


adequate time for staff guidance and the 


use of library facilities. 
5. Adequate time should be allowed for 


relaxation and insight. An arts program 
might be used to release tension and pro- 
mote the development of personalities. 

6. Evaluation was the weakest part of the 
workshop program. There should be self- 
evaluation by individuals and by groups as 
well as a follow-up program. 

7. If changed practices are desired as im- 
mediate objectives, the workshop partici- 
pants should be ready for change. 
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8. If skeptical and conservative personali- 
ties are included, more emphasis should be 
placed on broadening horizons and releas- 
ing individuals for growth. a 
9. Administrative cooperation is essen- 
ual in all situations. 


Extra Becky Snare. Annoyances and 
Satisfactions of Beginning Business 
Education Teachers.* 


The purpose of this study is to present an 
analysis of the annoyances and satisfactions 
of the beginning business education teach- 
ers in Eastern New Mexico and Northwest 
Texas. On the basis of this analysis sugges- 
tions are made for improvement of the busi- 
ness education program at Eastern New 
Mexico University. 

Data were gathered from th 
business education teachers located in thir- 
teen counties in the area that was selected. 
The methods used for collecting the annoy- 


luded: interview- 
cards, 


€ beginning 


anecdotal 


Too much emphasis should not be placed 
on the preponderance of satisfactions eyi- 
denced by the beginning teachers, Viewed 
in its entirety, teaching brought great satis- 
faction to them, but the satisfactions should 
not be considered an indication that the 
teachers had but little difficulty in adjusting 
to new situations. The large number of spe- 
cific annoyances may influence the attitude 
of new teachers unfavorably and may event- 
ually reduce the effectiveness of their teach- 
ing. 

The prospective teachers should be given 
a more realistic understanding of the actual 
conditions that confront beginning teachers, 
The study indicates that the business educa- 
tion program should include the orientation 
of students to the situations in the field; 
that there is need for more guidance of in- 
dividual students; and that the business edu- 
cation program should Provide opportuni- 
ties for prospective teachers to obtain ex- 
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periences out of class and in class in rural 
high schools and communities. 

Some of the dissatisfactions arose Lee 
feelings of insecurity. Attention should be 
directed toward helping the students ‘a 
gain a sense of security in their first yee 
ing experiences. The study implies 
more emphasis should be placed upon he 
fessional treatment of subject matter; tl : 
business education and secondary nak a 
methods courses should be more a 
that student teaching should be an po 
grated part of the student's program; ha 
prospective business education aig 0 
should have work experience in bus! “2 
offices; and that the number of laborator) 
experiences should be increased. sg 

The amount of dissatisfaction concern ed 
contacts with other people expressed 
these teachers indicates a need vs oe 
emphasis on human relations. Lee 
get along with people may be pal 
partly through counseling, partly — 
group activities, and partly through cours 
in psychology. 

eat cashew need assistance Pe 
growing professionally. Members of - 
staff of the university should contribute sie 
initiate services that are helpful to ~ 
An important way of increasing the nse 
ciency of the in-service education of ene 
teachers is to gear the business are 8 
Program to cooperation with the adm! 


in 


; ools 
trators and teaching staffs of the sch ' 


in which beginning teachers are rs 
The business education program at one 
ern New Mexico University should = to- 
tinually adapted, revised, and directe¢ . 
ward diminishing the annoyances 4° 


: Fs thle inning 
creasing the satisfactions of the beg 
teacher, 


i 
Apna Marton LrCount. Study of o 


of High School Seniors.* 


cial 

The number one problem in the y el®- 
life of adolescents is that of bey or anc 
tions. Those responsible for the gU inter 


of youth are becoming increasingly } 


z i _—- 


: yu 
tain Boy-Girl Relationships in a Gt a 


SE 
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ested in this problem and would like more 
information about it. This report presents 
detailed information about certain boy-girl 
relationships in a group of high school 
seniors, 
The purpose of the study was to examine 
€ social structure of a given high school 
oat maintaining the focus of attention 
ace amputee relationships. The spe- 
shi da “ip were to study these relation- 
foe te respect to the following ques- 
ies hat are the nature and character- 
cs of the boy-girl relationships of this 
aa What is each individual's relation 
Wewed bee sex within the group (a) as 
self? el his peers, (b) as viewed by him- 
each hat agreement is found between 
aa of the methods used in the study? 
us group was composed of thirty-four 
Yorke on a suburban high school near New 
encanta ‘A There were fourteen boys and 
ie ak girls in the group who had a mean 
Folleetae and a mean IQ of 112.5. The 
the tetas were used to collect 
rable ne vO sociometric tests with compa- 
Posing ss oo a sociometric questionnaire 
Bell ine criteria, Individual Wechsler- 
“«Q €vue Intelligence Scales, Form I, @ 
tr al questionnaire, a sentence 
oie tion test, individual recorded inter- 
en 7 daily schedule of activities, and fif- 
i discussions, five of which were 
ite: = gen used in the analysis of the 
ple. analysis was purposely kept sim- 
Plas basis of choice of the opposite sex 
the “ sociometric devices, one-third of 
Maes oup was thought not to have estab- 
Site rig adult level of interest in the oppo- 
< So Girls exhibited more initiative in 
Ws ing the opposite sex than did boys. 
oro Sexes were found to prefer mixe 
the a as their pattern of association. On 
Popul uess-Who” questionnaire the most 
Beers ar subjects were described by their 
Nike bag si looking, friendly, clean an 
Poptlar heterosexually effective. The least 
friendly subjects were described as un- 
in enj Y, sad and unhappy, untidy, Jacking 
joyment, and heterosexually ineffec- 


tive. Marked individual differences with re- 
spect to peer relations were apparent. 

The following was found from an an- 
alysis of the interviews, group discussions, 
diary records, and sentence completion 
tests: (1) Three typical relational patterns 
existed—steady dating, frequent contacts 
with the opposite sex, and infrequent con- 
tacts with the opposite sex. (2) Five stages 
in the courtship pattern were formulated— 
steady dating to gain confidence, period of 
free ranging among members of the oppo- 
site sex, steady dating as an initial step to- 
ward proposal, period of engagement, and 
marriage. No relationship between age and 
intelligence, or socio-economic status and 
heterosexual development was found. Het- 
erosexual contacts accounted for 28 per 
cent of the evenings spent outside the home. 
The group exhibited an extremely romantic 
attitude toward love and marriage. Dating 
was thought of as a means of having fun; 
steady dating as a method of being assured 
dates. Personal intimacies were viewed as 
follows: kissing, enjoyable; parking, all 
right for others but not for oneself; sex ex- 
perience should be saved until after mar- 
riage. 

The techniques were eo to be valuable 
for the purposes for w! ich they were de- 
vised. They were thought to be supple- 
mentary in effect, and by comparison 
showed a high degree of agreement. 


Ira J. Gorvon. The Creation of an Ef- 
fective Faculty Advising Training Pro- 
gram Through Group Procedures.* 
The problem that presented itself was the 

creation of an effective faculty adviser 

training program for the 250 advisers at 


Kansas State College. 

The local situation was studied, and it 
was decided that the program would be ac- 
ceptable to the advisers if placed on a vol- 
untary basis. The literature on adviser in- 
service training and group dynamics in 
teacher education was reviewed. It was de- 
cided to organize the program to use small 
group procedures as developed by the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics and 
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other cooperating institutions. Thus the 
program would act as a demonstration in 
the use of small group procedures in the in- 
service training of advisers. ; 
A college-wide voluntary adviser train- 
ing program was instituted in September, 
1949, after a meeting of advisers. The 
ninety-seven participants, representing all 
academic ranks and all four schools on the 
campus, were divided into groups varying 
in size of membership from seven to twelve, 
organized on the basis of available time for 
meetings and heterogeneous membership. 
An attempt was made to have all schools 
and both sexes represented in each group. 

The Counseling Bureau representative as- 
sumed the role of resource person and the 
roles of recorder and process observer were 
assumed by the participants after initial in- 
struction and demonstration by the resource 
person. Protocols of each meeting were 
kept, and certain role-play’ 
recorded. 

The program was evaluated at the end of 
the first semester through use of the follow- 
ing devices: a sentence completion test de- 
signed to measure change in counseling atti- 
tudes, an evaluation questionnaire, evalua- 
tion by Counseling Bureau co-workers, 
anecdotal evidences, and analysis of the 
protocols, While the returns on the sente 


completion test and the questionnaire 
small, 


ing sessions were 


nee 


7 were 
the total evidence pointed toward 


improvement in attitudes, satisfaction with 
the program, and general evidence of the 
success of the program. Certain su 
for the improvement of the pro 
terms of the role of the resource person, 
more effective use of role playing, and 
other procedures were presented by the 
faculty participants, and suggestions were 
abstracted from the protocols. 
Suggestions for the introduction of such 
a program at other institutions are pre- 
sented. These concern the following phases 
of methodology: the resource person’s role, 
structuring, flexibility, permissivism, learn- 
ing by doing and feeling, mechanics. Con- 
clusions concerning content and evaluation 
are also presented. 


ggestions 
gram, in 
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It has been demonstrated that small group 
procedures offer promising methods for in 
i ini risers. | 
service training of college faculty advise 


ga acher 

Kexnetu DovucGiass WANN. Tage 

Participation in Action Research “ 
rected Toward Curriculum Change. 


This is a report of a study algae ie’ 
ticipation in a cooperative action — 
project development in ier say ane 
souri, in cooperation with the Horace iia 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimenta) ;: 
of Teachers College, Columbia Universiry | 
Action research is research undertaken He 
the action level to improve practices. *™ | 
used in this study the term refers C0 74 
search conducted by teachers in the eine 
the development of desirable social we 386 
and attitudes in children. Their purpe 
was to study and improve teaching. # 

This study proposes to determine des ive 
ble ways to involve teachers in cooperat! n 
action research directed toward eurriculot 
change by studying teachers’ reactions in- 
the procedures by which they MEE igs 
volved in the research project in anus 
ficld. In order to do this, the way eT 
feel about the methods and aman ee 
in the action research project, the cu! Ir 0 
lum changes they feel came as a is ries 
the research activities, and the difficu re- 
they encountered in cooperative actlon 
search had to be determined. Notes in 
meetings with participating teachers 
Springfield, discussions with selected ue , 
ers during personal interviews, and 2 4 are 
tionnaire which was answered by all wet 
ticipating teachers were used as meas 
determining teachers’ reactions. neth- 

Teachers’ statements regarding th¢ ' they 
ods of study employed indicate eo ceret 
feel cooperative action research is die 
from other ways in which they have ee it 
professional problems. Teachers say tions 
involves more than reading about a 
to problems; it starts with the © neth- | 
and it is more systematic than other ? chat 
ods. A second reaction of teachers vjence’ | 
action research is a satisfying na 
They derived satisfaction from unde 


rstane- 
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ing children’s behavior, from cooperative 
attack on problems, from having acquired 
better ways of working together, and from 
a feeling of personal growth. A third reac- 
tion is that the research has been very 
closely related to their regular classroom 
work, This has made is possible for them to 
improve their teaching practices as they 
conducted their research. 

‘Teachers’ ratings of procedures used in 
the action research project are helpful to 
three interested in ways of involving teach- 
ers in study of professional problems. Pro- 
ine ae which enabled them to work out 

cir problems and carry on their study co- 
operatively and procedures which enabled 
them to understand the relationship between 
their daily research activities and the put- 
i of their study were liked by teachers. 
f hey were not satisfied with the procedures 
NOE sharing ideas among schools and for 
securing help from consultants. Most of the 
Procedures for studying children were given 
high ratings by teachers. ‘ 
ego report a number of difficulties 
tion eRe ey encountered in conducting ac- 
evan ce The difficulty mentioned most 
meee ntly is lack of time to carry on re- 
TK nas well as other professional duties. 
\ cachers also identify a number of prob- 
oo the use of certain techniques 

y and adequate communication 
among teachers and schools. 

ny feel that their pre-service prepa- 
thers | - teaching should have provided 
ana 3 p in developing many of the study 
tec ee Skills needed in the project. 
oc se of this feeling, the study examines 
ne of the implications of the teachers 
ib Se in the action research project 
dea ae of pre-service teacher educa- 
in is felt that students need ores 
sal tai5 planning their work an in 
na te cooperatively to carry their p a 
Rare sc that they need ae 
hess - ice laboratory experiences 7 whic 
and i ave firsthand contacts with ~——e 
an n which they employ the best tech- 
ng for learning about children; and wet 
er-preparing institutions need to give 


attention to supplying leadership for action 
research projects in public school systems 
as a part of their service to teachers in the 
field and as a means of bridging the gap be- 
tween the pre-service and the in-service 
education of teachers. 


James Luxe Matrerti. College Hygiene 
as Personal Living: A Study in Gen- 
eral Education.* : 


There is every indication that the progress 
taking place in our society will be increas- 
ingly reflected in more general education 
in higher education. Many materials have 
been published concerning the functions of 
most of the courses and services in college 

rograms of general education, burt nothing 
adequate has been written about the role of 
college hygiene in these programs. The 
writer, primarily as a result of his experi- 
ence with Hygiene A 1 at Columbia Col- 
lege, Columbia University, feels that col- 
lege hygiene has a definite contribution to 
make to the objectives of general education. 
In this study he develops guides (methods 
and procedures for implementing the 
achievement of objectives) which he be- 
lieves will enable college hygiene to make 
this contribution most effectively. 

The essential purpose of this study, then, 
is to develop guides for a course in college 
hygiene within a program of general edu- 
cation. The organizational plan is as follows: 

1. The objectives of general education 
are listed and discussed. It is necessary to 
define the objectives before guides to assist 
in their achievement can be developed. 

2. Guides are formulated for a course 
within a program of general education. 
These guides translate the objectives of 
general education into functional terms, 
achievement of objectives rather than a 
mere knowledge of objectives as such. 

3. Factors that influence the degree of 
utilization of these guides—specifically, the 
tradition of the program within which the 


course operates and the nature of the course 


itself—are discussed. 
4. Guides are stated for a course in col- 


lege hygiene within a program of general 
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education. Every effort is made to elaborate 
upon and clarify the nature of these guides 
in order to increase their potential value to 
colleges that might be interested in utiliz- 
ing them. To this end: (a) They are shown 
in operation in an actual situation, Hygiene 
A 1 at Columbia College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. (b) Hygiene A 1 is evaluated, in 
terms of these guides, as an element in the 
Columbia College Program. (c) On the 
basis of this evaluation, specific suggestions 
are made regarding the possible improve- 
ment of Hygiene A 1. 

This study accomplishes its essential pur- 
pose—to develop guides for a course in col- 
lege hygiene within a program of general 
education. The study elaborates upon and 
clarifies the nature of these guides in such 
a way as to increase their value to colleges 
interested in using them as bases for im- 
proving the contribution of their hygiene 


offerings to the objectives of general edu- 
cation, 


Aumep Manmoup TANTAWI. Upgrading 


the Egyptian Primary School Princi. 
palship.* 


Since 1833, Egypt has had a dual 


secondary school s a 


ystem. On the one hand, 

there are several thousand elementary 
schools which evolved gradually in the 
Egyptian culture; on the other, we find 
some hundred relatively superior and newly 
developed primary schools, 

Since Egyptian primary education has be- 
come free and public, the primary school 
has been looked upon as the standard to 
which the public elementary schools of to- 
morrow should be raised, However, the 
danger of duplicating the present imperfec- 
tions of the primary schools has become a 
challenge. There is urgent need for a thor- 
ough examination of the present typical 
primary school. This study of the princi- 
palship is planned to help satisfy that need. 

The history of Egyptian primary educa- 
tion from 1833 to 1950 shows almost no 
signs of experience either in service to the 
public at large or in the preparation of chil- 
dren for good citizenship. 


A review of contemporary conditions in 
the Egyptian primary school nai 
its structure is not consistent with mo er 
educational thought and practice. A — 
cal appraisal also indicates that the ‘oct 
program is defective and that this at 
fails to measure up to a reasonable stan 3 
for good public schools in a democr: 
state. ‘ 

: The second half of this study is reserictet 
to the primary school principalship- 
present and future development. oe a 
time, the concept of the principals wp is 
meager and nonprofessional, its eee 
narrow, its nature is mainly undesira ee 
and its emphasis is on the een’ 
tivities. For a better principalship, sing 
qualified principals and favorable pees 
conditions are imperative. Qualified Mi ent 
pals can be secured only through inte ahs 
selection, adequate pre-service ce ion 
and continuous guidance and stimula 
in-service. 

A more dependable policy of scle 
based upon observing and meee | fa 
candidate during his college years an¢ ™ 
should be adopted. due 

The introduction of departments of e = 
cational administration in the Egy Pe ry 
Higher Institutes of Education is neces? a 
for the purpose of training the prince? 

In-service education of school omg 
could be made effective through propre ie 
which are carefully planned and ee | 
stered to reach all principals and 
their needs. the 

Finally, it is urgently necessary that saat 
Present centralized educational org4™ os 
tion, which is repeatedly blamed for pines 
of the present primary school defects g 
Way to a cooperative decentralized reg! 


. bt tre 
with central funds but very little ce” 
control. 


ction, 
g the 


S 


t 


Exizasera Utrersack. A Regional pt 
proach to the Teaching of seo in 
A Study of the Regional Element 
Eleven Plays of the South.” 

‘O what 


This project attempts to discover > eae 
extent certain critical methods can 
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fined, applied, and translated into improved 
teaching methods in the use of regional ma- 
terials; to what extent plays of The ‘South 
are observant, true to a people and their 
symbols, how the significant factors are 
shaped and proportioned; to what extent 
the play is both life and art. The study is 
addressed primarily to English teachers in 
the South, who are so close to the culture, 
tradition, and folkways of that region that 
they are often blindest to what is nearest at 
hand. 
Bs first part of the study i divided into 
ten mes om Chapter I gives the regional 
a = reopens the question of regional- 
dinseoxt empting to explore it by giving 2 
means ton of its general development, its 
se oa its relation to folk and folkways, 
Sechelt erroneous identification with 
and j Sy provincialism, and local color, 
dra Its place in contemporary Southern 
ama, 
eo II is concerned with the South 
wilt’ oe" and with the stereotyp!ng by 
classes at _ the characters from the four 
to: show its society. This study attempts 
types et ways in which these stereo- 
eo iffer from their original prototype 
ern se III takes up the question of mod- 
aid va gional drama, shows its a 
ie to discover 1n what ways e 
nis ah 1 and regional differ, and in W at 
ting ia are alike in terms of —. 
forth, aracter, speech, conflict, an 
Pa Il of the study is given over ms 
E oci analysis of eight plays that seem fo 
Stand iginal and three variants from - 
ect. point of setting, character, action, ‘ : ; 
play and other regional factors. The eight 
ys chosen for discussion are 2S follows: 
aul Green, In Abraham's Boson and The 
Piney of Connelly; Du Bose Heyward, 
Bradf, and Marmba’s Daughters; 9 
es Jobn Henry and The ng 
ae = Vollmer, Sun-up an a 
Perey oman. The variants mee 
Fuck ackaye, This Fine-Pretty 5 — 
rskj er Hughes, Hell-bent fer Heavem 
ine Caldwell, Tobacco Road. 


In the conclusion an attempt has been 
made to answer the following questions: 
To what extent do these plays show a broad 
Southern regionalism? To what extent do 
they show a localized or specific regional- 


ism? Also, in conclusion certain values have 
been pointed out. 

It is hoped that this study will be of use 
not only in determining Southern regional 
problems and using them as an approach 
to the teaching of literature, but in deter- 
mining regional problems, in their broadest 
sense, in any region in the United States. 
James ALBERT Durarv. Developing 

Music Activities in the Negro Church 

with Emphasis Especially on the Con- 

cord Baptist Church of Christ, Brook- 
lyn, New York.* 


It is the purpose of this project to report 


on the development of music activities in 


the Negro church, with special emphasis 


on the Concord Baptist Church of Christ, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

The determining philosophy underlying 
the project may be described as having these 
chief objectives: to have a service program 
consonant with the theme of the day; to 
carry on a program utilizing the best in 
sacred music literature; to develop through 
the use of choral music (especially through 
audience participation in the singing of 
hymns, gospel music, Negro spirituals, 
chants, and responses) 4 more responsive 
attitude toward music, and from this back- 
ground to move jnto areas of musical aware- 
ness, initiative, discrimination, and insight; 
to give the church group an opportunity to 
know about concerts and to hear good music 
whenever possible; to organize record facili- 
ties in order to give various groups an idea 
of and some acquaintance with the whole 
field of music; to give opportunity for indi- 
yiduals and groups of individuals to create 
music; to organize classes in applied music 
—piano, voice, and orchestral instruments, 
to strive to give lasting values through 
musical experiences which will carry over 
jnto the day-to-day interaction. 

These objectives were carried out through 
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several musical groups in the church. 
Groups already organized and functioning 
were the Senior Choir, the Gospel Chorus, 
and the Youth Choir. The Drum and Bugle 
Corps was the only instrumental unit. A 
men’s chorus, voice classes, piano classes, 
and instrumental classes were initiated. 

Work in five areas indicates the sphere of 
major activity. In the first place, many ac- 
tivities were carried on to improve the 
music for worship. Congregational singing 
was featured during the morning service, 
in Sunday evening sings, and in the regular 
choir rehearsals, More attention Was given 
to the study and interpretation of anthems, 
After studying gospel hymns and _ tradi- 
tional spirituals, the Gospel Chorus lost 
interest in the cheap commercial gospel 
music. There was also more definite plan- 
ning of the organ music used in the worship 
services, 


In the second Place, piano classes and 
voice classes were organized in order to 
give the group Opportunity to learn to per- 
form and to improve the quality of the 
work of the choirs, An instrumental pro- 


groups some acquaintance with th 
field of music. To foster the creatiy, 


In the third instance, concerts of two 
types were sponsored. (1) There were two 
concerts by the combined choirs of the 
church, one a Christmas carol hour and the 
other the annual spring concert held at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. (2) A con- 
cert series sponsored by various groups of 
the church was set up. Five features made 
up the offering for the year. 

Next there were activities which took 
the groups out into the community. The 
appearances of the Youth Choir at several 
community programs, the men’s chorus at 
fellowship meetings, and the Bugle corps in 


the many civic parades are examples of 
some of the community-wide activities of 
the church music program, : i 

Finally, a listing of expenditures for oy 
cal equipment during the past year wil 
further show the extent of the program. 
Three hundred dollars was spent for new 
music. Repairs amounting to $6,000 were 
made on the three-manual Midmer and Sons 
pipe organ. A Hammond organ nd ee 
chased for $2,600. In addition, $150 has yin 
spent for new drums and bugles for vi 
Drum and Bugle Corps, and new summe 
vestments for the choir were purchased at 
a cost of §1,000. 

In any kind of work there must come : 
period of taking account of what has ae 
on, Techniques used to help in the appra = 
of this project were centered around gt 
crete evidence and expressed opinion. ‘ 
creased membership in all of the groups ce 
the success of the new units are ana 
signs for the project. Marked sabe aaseger i 
in congregational singing and growing 3 aa) 
ity to read and interpret the hymn a r 
anthem materials used are evidence in —- 
of the success of the project. Furthermo0! 
signs of awareness, discrimination, and 1 
itiative in music activities in the church ~ 
in the community show in the incense 
tendance at concerts, the growing num he 
of persons in free listening groups, and oe 
variety of types of musical activitiy engag' 
in by the membership. a he 

Finally, there has been an increase in 
budget from $2,862.15 during the perl? 


a 


- 
from July 1948 to June 1949 to $3,804 44 


ing the period from July 1949 to June = 

Verbal and written expressions of bet 
isters, deacons, trustees, and lay mem jon 
of the church show that the administra 
and the general membership are in ll 
With the program and that there has 
all-round general improvement. 


a, EX? 
Louts W. Aratstrone. Community on - 
pectancy Concerning the Superint 
ency.* : 
wer 
One hundred and five lay: leaders com- 
interviewed in ten selected suburban 
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munities in the New York City area in an 
effort to discover whether these lay leaders 
Tecognize the superintendent as a leader, 
and to get their opinions concerning his 
likable characteristics. They were asked 
what they believe to be the community and 
professional activities of their superintend- 
ent; what they think he does best and what 
they consider the role and function of the 
Superintendency involves. The assumption 
1s that educators can benefit from the views 
of public leaders concerning the role of the 
superintendent, - 

One aspect of the task confronting the 
Profession of educational administration is 
to build up accurate concepts of the role of 
the administrator. One of these new con- 
Cepts is that he operates not merely within 
the school but within a community. This 
Project sought evidence, from selected com- 
HUN! leaders in a selected group of com- 
Munities, which might aid in developing the 
desired concepts. 
enn procedure followed was. basically 

- d interviewing a group of status lead- 
€rs in each of ten selected school communi- 
ties. Personal interviews were conducted 
throughout these communities to insure a 
fair representation of the opinions of lay- 
men. 

The communities selected for 
Were: (1) towns with a population between 
5,000 and 20,000, (2) suburban communities 
of the residential type, (3) communt 
Whose school systems had an expenditure 
of at least $250 per child for current ¢x- 


study 


pense alone, (4) communities within rea- 
sonable commuting distance of New York 
City, (5) communities concerning which 
considerable available data indicated that 
the level of their educational programs was 
superior. Each of these communities is rec- 
ognized by a committee of professors of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, as being a good school com- 
munity. 

Representatives of the following groups 
were interviewed in each community: edi- 
tors, clergymen (Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish), presidents of service clubs, Youth 
Service directors, Chamber of Commerce 
presidents, presidents of AAUW and Wo- 
men’s Clubs, city librarians, mayor and 
council members, 

So far as possible each interview was di- 
rected toward the superintendency as a po- 
sition rather than toward the superintendent 
himself, and the study tells what these lay 
leaders like most about the superintendent 
and the part they expect him to play in 
effecting school and community progress. 

The data presented in this study warrant 
the general conclusion that the superintend- 
ent of schools in the communities studied is 
expected to be a community leader. The, 
attitude of the respondents in general is 
that the schools no longer are functioning 
in isolation, but are involved in cooperative 
activities for civic betterment. 

From an analysis of this study a guide 
was prepared for superintendents who want 
to serve their communities more effectively. 
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Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


American High School Administration, 
Policy and Practice by Professor Will 
French and Drs. J. Dan Hull, and B. L. 
Dodds, was published in February by Rine- 
hart. It is used in the course on the admin- 
istration of secondary schools, a basic pro- 
fessional course for the principalship and 
other administrative positions in junior high 


schools, senior high schools, and junior col- 
leges. 


AN executive committee of the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration has 
been formed. The five members are: Walter 
A. Anderson, New York University; 
Lindley J. Stiles, University of Virginia, 
William E. Arnold, University of Pennsy]- 
vania, Harry S. Ganders, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and Daniel R. Davies, Teachers Col- 
lege. A new associate, Dr. Robert S. Fisk, 
on leave from Syracuse University, was 
appointed February 1 at the Teachers Col- 
lege Center of the CPEA, and since his 
appointment he and Professor Davies have 
visited members of the College Representa- 
tives’ Council at several universities in the 
east. From these conferences there is emerg- 
ing a pattern of research activity for the 
remaining four years of the program. Some 
research will be carried on primarily by 
single universities, while other activities will 
be joint projects involving the cooperation 
of all seventeen universities. 


Proressors Davies and Fisk have met with 
a Board of Cooperative Services in Oneida 


County, which is now associated with = 
CPEA. The boards of cooperative serv ty 
in New York are a recent hperies gto 
designed to encourage smaller —— ae 
tricts to cooperate for the purpose h ny 
ing specialized services in such Oe ee 
health, guidance, curriculum deve op re 
vocational education, and education for 
handicapped child. 


A university council of advisers to the nn 
operative program, which will serve as 8 . 
eral consultants to the staff of the age : 
has been formed. The best ways to Use aby 
resources of Columbia University 19 ~— 
rent efforts to improve the preparation. Cs 
school administrators is one of the 
roblems to be solved. 
2 Members of the council are: Dr. Leds 
Chamberlain, dean of Columbia “ss 
Dr. John A. Krout, dean of the gra ae 
faculties; Professor Robert T. ieee 
executive officer of the department of bi 
dustrial engineering; Dr. Robert K. ao 
professor of sociology; Dr. John Dp. M De 
professor of public administration, 20 wit 
John E. Orchard, professor of econ° 
geography. — 
They are “recognized leaders 0 U ‘6 
respective fields and key members of : _ 
Columbia faculty” whose “service and sa 
ance will add important assets to our a 
gram,” stated Dr. Davies. 


GUIDANCE 


Durie March and April, students and “ 
in the area of Student Personnel ee 
tration concerned with the instructio”” 
Programs in group development at 
consultation services for the New 
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League of Women Voters, Student Or- 
ganization of the City College of the City 
of New York, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, YMCA Boys’ Work 
Program, and the New York League of 
Nursing Education. 


Division II 
Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Tue Curriculum Service Center, in co- 
operation with representatives from several 
other departments, conducted an Institute 
on Materials for Instruction, April 2 to 5. 
Laboratory or work sessions with actual 
materials were conducted each day of the 
‘Institute in such areas as: production and 
utilization of audio-visual materials; identi- 
fication of pupil problems through new- 
type materials; preparation of materials 
sa locally by teachers, pupils, and 
aymen; utilization and study of the com- 
ie creative and expressive activities in 
ic; creative and constructive activities in 
= opportunity for constructing and work- 
ng with science materials; examination an 
utilization of library materials. Eighty-five 
teachers from thirty-one school districts in 
pec York, New Jersey, and Connecticut 
participated in the workshops. 
The following served as leaders of vari- 
a. groups: Jack Arends, Jean Betzner, Max 
runstetter, Virginia Lee Comer, Ruth Cun- 
oo Eleanor Dye, Hubert Evans, 
ae Fairchild, Elizabeth Feeney, Wil- 
K Jacobson, Paul Kozelka, Magdalene 
a Phil Lange, Margaret Lindsey, 
lice Miel, George New, Lilla Belle Pitts, 
Chandos Reid, Herbert Schwartz, Helen 
Sill, Florence Stratemeye!, Dwight Teel, 
Hilda Wagner, Sloan Wayland, ‘and Paul 
Witt. i 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


as Regents of the University of Minne- 
Sa | upon unanimous recommendation © 
e Faculty Committee on Honors and the 


Administrative Committee of the Senate 
voted to present Professor S. Ralph Powers 
the Oustanding Achievement Award of the 
University. This honor, reserved for former 
students of the institution who have attained 
high eminence and distinction, will be pre- 
sented May 24 at the College of Education 
Centennial Banquet. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


‘A drama in two acts and five scenes titled 
The Accusers was presented by the Drama 
Workshop April 3, 4 and 5. It was written 
by Austin Kilcullen, a doctoral candidate in 
the English department, and directed by 
Dr, Paul Kozelka. After each performance 
the audience was invited backstage to eval- 
uate the production with the students par- 
ticipating in the play. 


FINE ARTS 


ApproxIMATELY 3,000 art teachers and ad- 
ministrators of art education in the United 
States attended the first biennial convention 
of the National Art Education Association, 
held at the Statler Hotel March 28 to 31. 


Professor Edwin Ziegfeld, head of the fine 


and industrial arts department at Teachers 
f the Association up 


College, was president fe) 
to convention time. The Association is a 
department of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

The convention brought together for the 
first time a national group of art teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators from public 
schools, independent art schools, and col- 
lege and university art departments. Impor- 
tant general problems taken up dealt with 
art education and national defense in the 
national emergency, and the immediate ef- 
fect on the arts of the continuing “cold 
war” and the nation’s emergency economy. 

“With a prolonged period of defense 
ahead, all levels of education are in danger 
of considerable curtailment,” Professor 
Ziegfeld said. “Through the convention we 
hope to strengthen our position in the total 
educational structure.” 
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Division IV 
Nursing Education 


AN outgrowth of the first regional con- 
ference of its kind held last June is a book- 
let entitled Regional Planning for Nursing 
and Nursing Education, recently published 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. 


The Education of Nursing Technicians, by 
Professor Mildred L. Montag is a new pub- 
lication of G. P. Putnam. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 


reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Allen, Hazel K. (A.M. 1933), housing and 
buildings manager, Y.W.C.A., Milwaukee, Wisc, 


Alley, Hartley R. (A.M. 1950), band direct 
High School, Hagerstown, Md. iit 


Armitage, Shirley Enid (A.M, 1950), in- 
structor in science, Lenox Hil] Hospital, School 
of Nursing, New York, N. Y, 


Armstrong, Louis W. (Ed.D. 


tion supervisor, New York State D 
Education, Albany, N. Y. Speen ee 


Bawden, H. T. (Ed.D. 1940), head o 


ment of education, Greensboro College 
boro, N. C. 


Bell, Rose, teacher of sixth 
eighth grades, Adak Territorial 
Islands. 


Bergstrom, Robert William (Ed.D. 
rofessor of physical education 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 


Bridgman, Ralph P. (A.M. 1924), marriage 
counselor, Lucas County Domestic Relations 
Court, Toledo, Ohio. 


1951), educa- 


f depart- 
» Greens- 


» seventh, and 
School, Aleutian 


1948), 
» Oregon State 


Burnham, Robert N., teacher of English and 
social studies, Grossmont Union High School, 
Grossmont, Calif. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
‘work at Teachers College may reaister vith the 
Brice of Field Relations and Placement. Any student in 


ied schools of Columbia Unversity who has car- 
ee aes of work is also eligible for registration, 
wi ” 7 


: ; casa 
Callahan, Raymond E., assistant poclentt 3 
education, Buder University, Indianapolis, : 


H ™ a . 4 i n- 

Campbell, Edith C., assistant ak ee 

structor, University of Oregon, Medical Se ’ 
Portland, Ore. 


i i 3 i : in 
Capuano, Michelina (B.S. 1950), — 
medical and surgical nursing, \ cor r 
sity, College of Nursing, Detroit, Mich. 
( i stor im 
Cordan, Joseph G. (A.M. 1949)» TT 
piano, State ‘Teachers College, Potsdam, N- 


a . racher 
Dankevich, Vladimir J. (A.M. 1g, ned 
of commercial education, High School, 1"§ 
ton, N. Y. 


Je, 
Davis, Dorothy, teacher of psa Pa 
Coral Gables Elementary School, Coral G: 
Fla. 


- in- 
Dilworth, Gladys Lucille (A.M. 1950). ™ 


i ‘ ‘achington 
structor in business education, — g 
Technical High School, St. Louis, Mlo- 


, sixth 
Ellison, Alfred (Ed.D. 1950), teacher of six 
grade, Edgewood School, Scarsdale, N. 


cederion 
Feltes, Rosamond M. (A.M. 1950); een La 
music, Davy Crockett Elementary 9° 
Galveston, Tex. 18 
‘ ad 
Gohn, Mary M. (A.M. 1950), first. gt@ 


-. Sit ere Ceweron 
critic teacher, State Teachers College, Oswe8 
Ne 


eacher 
Hammond, Thelma F. (A.M. 2. paneer 
of fifth and sixth grades, Public 5¢ 
Aiken, S.C, 


ee stor in 
Haruda, Joseph S. (A.M. 1949), instructos 
music, Yankton College, Yankton, S. D- 


of 
Higgins, William B. (A.M. 1947), teach 
mathematics and science, High School, ? 
N. J. ‘ 
S| 
Hopkins, Natalie A., kindergarten and Ee 
grade teacher, School No. 2, West Fort 
N. J. 


ie r 
Howard, Henry M., Jr. (A.M. 1939)s, reach? 
of science, High School, Highland, N. Y- 


Vjiri, Elaine B. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
studies and English, Department of Bane 
San Francisco, Calif. 


social 
ations 


sy- 
Jesness, Robert F, (Prof. Dip. 1950) Po. 


7h ea 
chological intern, St. Peter State Hosp?" 
Peter, Minn. 


ch- 
Kennedy, William C., Jr. (A.M. 1950) teri 
i oie 2 Granv} 
Ing principal, Granville School, 
Mass. 
teachet 


Lambertson, Rosemary (A.M. 1943)» School 


of physical education, Berlin High 
Berlin, N. H. 
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te ane assistant, Citizenship Edu- 
a Project, Teachers College, Co umbia 
niversity, New York, N. ¥. ‘i 
fale) Margaret A., elementary supervisor, 
ublic Schools, Glen Cove, N. 5 a 
Marquart, Lynn E. (A.M i i 
lanquart, L) * (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
music, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 
Ind. : 
ee Harriet G. (Ph.D. 1942), in- 
le ctor in physical education, Brooklyn Col- 
ge of the City of New York, Brooklyn, N. Y- 
ie ger William Edward (A.M. 1950), 
= her of English and social studies, High 
chool, Dumont, N. J. 
chert John F. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
hae education, Vocational Education an 
“xtension Board, Mineola, N.Y: 


Pi Billy V., director of music, 

lege, Harpers Ferry, W- Va. 

ne Margaret L. (A.M. 1949). instructional 
sultant, Public Schools, Wyandotte, Mich. 


ee Catherine L. (A.M. 1949), kinder- 
ten teacher, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
ts Lillian I. (A.M. 1950), supervisor 
Sts . eee * ame 
Loan Ny eterans Administration Hospital, 
Pe on Millard E. (Ed.D. 1950), health co- 
nator, State Teachers College, La Crosse, 


Wisc. 
Neblett, Sarah (A.M. 1939); associate profes- 


- of housing and design, College of Home 
Pconomics, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. ¥ 
‘ Norman, Marvin S., rincipal, Waverly Fle- 
nentary School, Waverly, Ga. 
Pe aig sd gl assistant kindergarten teach 
w Lincoln School, New York, N. 
poe Jack N. (A.M. 1950), band director, 
Spee Schools, Sarepta, La. and Cotton Valley 
hool, Cotton Valley, La- 
Rogers, Hele 
q n M., play school teacher, 
School No. 19, Crain N.Y 
Rosenthal, Zelma (A.M. 1927), hea 
Ouse Irving Hospital, Syracuse, *Y- 


Storer 


er, 


Public 


d dietitian, 


oaths, Howard G. (A.M. 1935)» district 
7 Pountendens, Second Supervisory District, 
ewis County, N. Y- 

teacher of 


1946). 


Saul, Louise N. (A.M. 
School, New Bruns- 


seco: a 
wok a <a Washington 
hg Arthur William, jnstitutiona 

, Rockland State Hospital, Orangeburg, *N: *° 


] instruc- 


Schatz, Elizabeth Lee (A.M i 

, h (AM. 1947), assistant 

professor of music, Michiga 

ae pone ichigan State College, 
Seeman, William (A.M. 1947 i 

. ny llia A.M. 1947), supervisor, 

internship in clinical psychology University f 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, ted — 
_ Shimer, Mary, instructor in physical educa- 

tion, ior and Seni i 

a ee and Senior High School, Bergen- 
Sissons, Gordon Earl, Jr. (A.M. 1950), teacher 

of fifth grade, Nicholai Street School, Hicks- 

ville, N. Y. 


Stacy, C. Neale 
velopment, Sperry 
Neck, N. Y- 

Staples, Gladys R. (A.M. 1939), recreation 
worker, Army Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Sullivan, Walter Ba Js. (A.M. 1950), in- 
structor in English, Fordham Preparatory 
School, Bronx, N. ¥. 

Underhill, Marion L. (A.M. 1949) teacher of 
English, Millburn High School, Millburn, N. J. 

Underwood, M. Jean (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in reading, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Upham, Robert Carl (A.M. 1950) teacher of 
social studies and English, Woodbury High 
School, Salem Depot, N. H. 


e (A.M. 1950), group 
Center, 


(A.M. 1939), educational de- 
Gyroscope Company, Great 


Virtue, Rhue Hop’ 
teacher, Council Child Development 
New York, N. Ys 

Voorhis, Katherine M., dietitian and house- 
keeper, Milbank Home, Valhalla, N. Y- 
associate dean, College of 


Washeim, Sara, . 
rsity of Iowa, Iowa City, 


Nursing, State Unive 


Ta. 

Weinheimer, Robert Alan — (A.M. 1950), 
athletic director, Lenox Hill Neighborhood ‘As- 
sociation, New York, 


White, James R. (A.M. 1949)5 assistant pro- 
fessor of rural sociology, College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Witte, John Ss. (A.M. 1946), director of 
admissions, he Colleges of the Seneca, Hobart 
College, Geneva, N. Y- 

Wolfson, Chester (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, Yonkers, N. X. 

Yasumura, Rae Ota (B.S. 1950), head teacher, 
Riverside Church Nursery School, New York, 


N. Y. 


re seceeeereeneeesseenmnennnmres —— ———— 
ee 
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Miss Marion Farnham, 
contributed “Stand-Up 


tional Program for 
Maryland. 


The Stephan Daye Pre Yy pub- 
lished a cook book by 


s-Heller 


Ss has recent] 


Ann William 
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(B.S. 1940) which gives many pag 
tips. It is appropriately called The 
Woman’s Cook Book. 


During the American occupation artes 
Mrs. Induk Pahk (A.M. 1931) worke dio 
the U.S. Military Government as ae ts 
lecturer in the Department of Ja a 
formation. For this work she receive al 
cial commendation from the late Gene rit 
Archer Lerch, who was then military ees 
ernor of Korea. She has lectured to epee 
ous audiences in the United States as ae 
as abroad, and in February rigs 
native Korea and its people at the 
Jersey College for Women. 


: an 
Ann Avery Smith (Ed.D. 1950) is os oee 
of women and director of women’s ac oni 
ties at Arnold College for Hygiene setith 
Physical Education in Milford, Connect! 


ho is 
Clarence C, Henson (A.M. 1903), pene 
the former director of Isadore men die 
School, is now executive consultant with, 


da- 
Edward G. Schlieder Educational Foun 
tion. . 
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Meeting the Challenges to Educational 


Administration” 


JOHN K. NORTON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


"Te is a time of stocktaking and 
of soul-searching. Gone are the 
days when we lived securely behind 
the protection of two oceans and 
uated in self-satisfaction, untroubled 
by income tax returns. In such a time, 
behooves wise citizens and socially 
alert institutions to take counsel. Cer- 
tainly this applies to schools of educa- 
tion. 

A school of education and its depart- 
rt of educational administration 

‘ a number of functions. They 
should provide the best possible pre- 
Service education for those entering 
the field of administrative leadership 
in education. They have a responsi- 
bility for service to the beleaguered 


* 
ee ne given at Teachers College Dinner, 
at Can New Jersey, February 20, 195 fb 
SchecT fe eee of American Association © 
Col Administrators. 
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men and women in the field who oc- 
cupy the front lines of education. They 
also have the important duty, from 
time to time, of standing off from the 
battle in an effort to anticipate the 
shape of things to come in education. 
The Department of Educational Ad- 
nistration at Teachers College is en- 
1 of these activities. I shall 
y to you concerning this 


mi 
gaging in al 
report briefl 


work. 
First, Jet us look at some of the 


current and coming challenges to edu- 
cational administration. That this is a 
rough time for educational executives 
needs no proof before this audience. 
School executives from New York to 
California and from Minnesota to the 
deep South are feeling pressures which 
approach the unbearable. The school 
superintendency is becoming an un- 
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tenable position in some large cities, 
and in many middle-sized and smaller 
communities it is not a bed of roses. 
The factors which plague the school 
executive are many. There are the 
pressures which result from the in- 
creasing size of the educational job. 
A million more children are born an- 
nually now than in the 1930's. Factors 
inherent in our culture are lengthen- 
ing the period of school attendance 
into the junior college and beyond. 
For fifteen or more years we have 
postponed needed school building ren- 
ovation and construction, Now, in a 
period of shortages, the swelling flood 
of young humanity is forcing double 
and even triple school Sessions with 


their accompanying administrative 
headaches, 


The unprecedented 
eral budget of seventy 
makes the pocketbook n 
sensitive. The effect of 
on educational a 
be dwelt upon. 

Above all else, this is a period of 
fear and confusion, Raucous voices 
quarrel on many issues from forei 
policy to allocation of television chan- 
nels. Education is a target of attack and 
conflicting advice. 

Viewing this situation, one might 
sink into dark pessimism. Your De- 

partment of Educational Administra- 
tion, however, has no such reaction to 
the picture sketched here. Rather, it 
sees in the current situation two things: 
first, a conclusion which is not pessi- 
mistic; and second, a challenge to bold 
and creative action. 

The conclusion is that if educa- 


peacetime fed- 
billion dollars 
erve extremely 
this Sensitivity 
PPropriations need not 
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tional administration were a peace- 
ful backwater in such a time, then 
we would indeed be alarmed. The fact 
that education in general and its lead- 
ers in particular are so much in the 
public mind proves that both are con- 
sidered important. In a period such ” 
the present, a wise people always looks 
to its foundations. Evidently the Amer- 
ican people still believe that educa- 
tion is one of the foundations of our 
great society. Such a conclusion should 
exhilarate rather than depress. 

The challenge of today is for greater 
social insight and greater administra- 
tive skill in conducting the great en- 
terprise of public education. The De- 
partment of Educational Administra- 
tion at Teachers College is striving t0 
do its part in meeting this abel 
in a number of ways which we sha 
identify, 

In discharging this duty we have 
priceless assets, in addition to our oW? 
enthusiasm for the task and the ef 
couragement of the administration a0 
faculty of the whole College. We have 
the understanding and close coopera- 
tion of hundreds of as fine leaders 
the field as any group of college ‘ar 
fessors ever had the privilege to wor 
with. We have the resources sac 
at our command by action of ad 
American Association of School fi 
ministrators and the Kellogg Fou" 4 
tion. This grant to Teachers Coley 
and several other institutions 15 ‘a 
event of major significance to = a 
administration. It is recognition y 4- 
great Foundation that educational ‘5 
Ministration has come of age, that i i 
of large importance to society, and 
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it must operate at the highest level of 
effectiveness. 

The Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration, which is the of- 
ficial title of the project financed by 
the Kellogg Foundation, has several 
Major objectives. Among these are: 
first, a search for new conceptions as to 
the function of administrative leader- 
ship in public education and for means 
of putting them into practice; second, 
the improvement of pre-service and in- 
Service professional education; third, 
the development of better programs 
for recruiting and selecting those who 
enter the field of administration and 
the improvement of conditions, legal 
and otherwise, under which school ex- 
€cutives serve. 

_ The Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration is enjoying the 
finest of cooperation. The profession 
1s eager for opportunities to increase its 
own effectiveness. Under the auspices 
of the project, eighteen universities 
with graduate programs in educational 
administration in the Middle Atlantic 
Tegion have formed a council for co- 
Operation and are actively working 
together and with us to improve the 
quality of professional preparation for 
School administration. A similar organ- 
Iation for cooperative work has been 
formed by eight neighboring state de- 
partments of education. Projects are 
also under way with groups of local 
School systems. 

With the resources listed above, the 
Department at Teachers College seeks 
to achieve several objectives: 

First, we seek to improve our pro- 
Stam of pre-service education for 


~ search, 
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school-executives-to-be. Each of the 
thirteen professors and twenty instruc- 
tors, associates, and assistants in the De- 
partment is actively participating in 
this enterprise. We are also enlisting 
the consultative services of leaders in 
other disciplines at Teachers College 
and other parts of Columbia Univer- 
sity, involving such fields public ad- 
ministration, public finance, sociology, 
philosophy, and anthropology. Lead- 
ers of insight in state and local school 
systems are being involved. Student 
participation is being enlisted. Ex- 
change of theory and practice with 
other graduate departments of educa- 
tional administration is being em- 
ployed. The role of school surveys as 
a proven means of increasing student — 
insight and grasp of practical problems 
is being reappraised. A program of in- 
ternships for selected graduate stu- 
dents, made possible by a number of 
cooperating school systems, is yielding 
mutual returns. 

From these and other sources a more 
significant program of pre-service edu- 
cation for school executives 1s emer- 
ging. It is made up of improved class- 

‘oom work, better training in action re- 
and guided practice administra- 
tion in the field, gained through 
planned field visitation, survey experi- 
ence, and internships. School execu- 
tives of social insight and technical 
competence are the objective. 

A second major objective of the 
program of the Department at Teach- 
ers College involves service and leader- 
ship in the field. Some of the areas of 
field service may be briefly described. 

The Metropolitan School Study 
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Council, an organization of 7o alert 
school systems in the area of of New 
York City, affiliated with us in achiev- 
ing desirable change in the policies 
and procedures of school systems. This 
council was the first of some 20 to 30 
study councils now found in various 
parts of the country. 

A second affiliation involves the As- 
sociated Public School Systems, an or- 
ganization of some 110 school systems 
scattered throughout the country with 
essentially the same purpose as the 
Metropolitan School Study Council. 
Its regional and national conferences 
are exciting examples of decentralized, 
creative educational leadership, Its 
“Know-How” publication disseminates 
newer educational practices through- 
out the Cooperating school systems. 
One or more members of the depart- 
mental staff participate in its confer- 
ences and find them a capital means of 
Maintaining close contact w 


ig ith grass- 
roots administration. 


Our school survey program now 
claims most of the time of five spe- 
cialists plus the usual Participation of 
faculty and students. The general 
trend of these surveys is toward wider 
participation by the school staffs in- 
volved, in identifying local problems 
and in projecting their solution. 

We have said enough to show why 
the Department has no feeling of pes- 
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simism concerning the future of edu- 
cational administration. 

We expect the profession to meet 
the challenge of the times, sharp 
though it may be. We sce a oe 
tendency for laymen and members 0 
the profession to work together “i 
cracking the hardest nuts of alain 
tional policy, program, and eae 

We see the gap between schools oO 
education and those who work in ane 
field being closed by cooperative work, 
which yields high returns both to col- 
leges and to school systems. 

‘We see veterans in the professio! 
well as younger men and women - 
ter preparing themselves for the seare 8 
ing tasks assigned to them by a dynam 
society. 

We see schools of education and de 
partments of educational ve 
tion approaching their responsibi = 
with new insights and improved pr 
cedures. 


1 as 


We believe that educational admin 
istration is meeting the challenge “ 
the times, and that the second half io 
the twentieth century may well - " 
golden age for this service, so impor 
tant to the nurture of the young and to 
the growth of our great society. 

5 fa) . art- 

Teachers College and its Dep4 “ 
ment of Educational Administrate 
intend to stay in the vanguard of en 
who will bring about this golden ag 


———— 


Realistic Education of the Mentally ee 


W. B. FEATHERSTONE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


_— evaluation of the nature 
and significance of mental re- 
tardation leads one almost inevitably 
to the conclusion that anything re- 
sembling an ordinary school leaves a 
good deal to be desired as a place in 
which the mentally retarded can learn 
anything useful. The reason is that a 
school must willy-nilly, if not pur- 
posely, deal in large part with abstract 
and symbolic materials. In fact, teach- 
ing the young how to abstract, general- 
aia Nae symbolize their experiences 

Fs § ully is the primary purpose 
and essence of education. But as every- 
One knows, abstractions and symbols 
are precisely what a mentally retarded 
individual cannot deal with very well. 
And yet, some sort of agency oF insti- 
tution resembling a school is a practical 
necessity, owing chiefly to the fact that 
a today’s complicated modes of 
Iving, it is impracticable if not im- 
possible to carry on educational activi- 
tes as integral features of the produc- 
tive, distributive, managerial, and serv- 
Ice occupations. Long ag the house- 
hold lost most of its productive func- 
tions, and with them its power °° edu- 
cate children realistically for the world 
of work. Nowadays the houses people 
live in seem to be little more than a 
Mere pasageway from the bedroom to 
garage. Recreation, moral and ethical 
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guidance, health care, even economic 
consumption are carried on increas- 
ingly by outside agencies or in places 
outside the home. 

What has happened, and is happen- 
ing, to the household is representative 
of what has happened to many other 
features of community life, and only 
emphasizes the fact that the public 
looks more and more to the school to 
do the total job of rearing and edu- 
cating children. 

In trying to devise a realistic pro- 
gram for the mentally retarded, educa- 
tional leaders are between the upper 
and nether millstones. One millstone is 
the fact that they cannot hope to ac- 
complish a great deal through any pro- 
gram of instruction and guidance car- 
ried on in a school; the other is the 
fact that they cannot recapture OF re- 
store the characteristic modes of eco- 
nomic, social, and civic activity of a 
former day, °F easily devise new ones 
that will permit community life itself 
to be more genuinely educative. 

The difficulty of educating the men- 
tally retarded should not be used as 
an excuse for doing nothing in this di- 
rection, or for concentrating efforts on 
improving community life while neg- 
lecting the school or vice versa. Even 
though it is difficult to devise a realistic 
school program for the mentally re- 
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tarded, most school programs could be 
improved in many particulars. Even 
though it is difficult to find ways and 
means whereby community life can be 
made to contribute more to the educa- 
tion of the mentally retarded, the most 
ordinary community has possibilities 
that are seldom fully utilized. The 
point to keep in mind constantly is the 
need to work always on a broad front 
if integration of school and community 
life, which is so necessary for the men- 
tally retarded, is to be maintained. 


IMPORTANCE OF SYMBOLS 
IN ALL EDUCATION 


If symbolic and abstract materials 
are so difficult, why, the reader may 
ask, should the school not ignore such 
materials in working with the mentally 
retarded and simply teach concrete and 
practical things? The answer is plain. 
Symbols, which are the cues and signs 

or communicating or sharing experi- 
ence, are the very foundation of lan- 
guage, and the possession of language 
m some degree is what differentiates 
the human animal from all others. In 
order to function at all as a human 
being—whether as 4 reasonably self- 
sufficient, self-directing one or as a 
highly dependent one—an individual 
must possess at least a rudimentary 
command of oral and written speech 
and a rudimentary knowledge of the 
number system. Therefore, a school 
would be derelict in its duty if it did 
not do its best to teach every mentally 
retarded individual to speak under- 
standably, to read well enough to in- 
sure his personal and public safety, 
and to handle the number system up 


to the level of skill and insight neces- 
sary for buying the groceries and pay- 
ing the rent. The fact that a mentally 
retarded child has great difficulty 19 
learning to read or to handle numbers 
is no warrant for the school’s com- 
pletely abandoning the aaron 
teaching of reading and arithmetic an¢ 
becoming wholly a “school of living 
as some call it, or as other less sympa- 
thetic persons have sometimes called it, 
a “school of aimless messing around. 


IMPORTANCE OF SENSORY 
EXPERIENCE 


But where the school so often a 
into error in trying to educate the ai 
tally retarded is not in accepting 1 
teaching of the basic (and inevitab'y 
abstract) processes of symbolization - 
a necessary part of its responsibility. 
is rather in neglecting to give aoe : 
attention to the only way in er 
mentally retarded individual can jee ‘ 
bly learn these processes. He ~F 
them only by dint of a great dea ae 
firsthand experience with actual sicue 
tions in which the processes foe 
This is of course the same method, so 
general, by which anyone learns pn? 
thing, but there are two conspicue™” 
differences between learning of ye 
mentally retarded persons and that at 
normal or brighter persons. The i 
is that it takes twenty to fifty times 
much direct or firsthand experience 
the mentally retarded individual to 7 
able to symbolize, abstract and gon 
ize anything worth while or pet™ fe 
nent as it takes for the normal 19 he 
vidual to do so. The second is that te 
mentally retarded person seldom 
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Tives at the point where symbols, or 
language generally, can serve to any 
very useful degree as a short cut or 
substitute for direct experience. A per- 
son of ordinary mentality who has 
never seen a desert can nevertheless de- 
velop an entirely valid and reasonably 
adequate picture of what a desert is and 
how to behave toward one. If such a 
person were suddenly to find himself 
transported to a desert, he would 
recognize it for what it is and proceed 
to govern himself accordingly, with 
reasonably good sense and feelings of 
reasonable adequacy and security. It is 
extremely unlikely, however, that a 
mentally retarded person would have 
more than the vaguest notion of what 
a desert is, If he were suddenly trans- 
ported to the middle of one, he would 
feel no more at home and know no 
more what to do than the proverbial 
man from Mars would if he were 
dropped into the middle of Manhattan. 

What this all means, in the simplest 
terms, is that the mentally retarded in- 
dividual can for the most part learn 
only what he can experience with his 
five senses—and it takes a great deal 
More seeing, hearing, touching, tast- 
ing, and smelling to do even that than 
Is the case with normal individuals. 


ERRORS IN TEACHING THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED 


How frequently schools tend to neg- 
lect this basic principle, either from 
necessity or from ignorance! Learning 
to read is a good case in point. Most 
schools push all children into formal 
Teading before they have any experi 


ence with which to learn to read. 


great deal of damage is usually done by 
such urgency. With mentally retarded 
children, the situation is worse, not 
only because they lack the readiness 
for reading of ordinary children of the 
same age, but also because it takes them 
a great deal longer to make the connec- 
tion between the symbols of reading 
and anything the symbols stand for in 
the real world. Very seldom indeed 
should a school try to teach a mentally 
retarded child to read in the usual sense 
of the word before he is ten or eleven 
years old, and then only if the teachers 
are sure that the words they are trying 
to teach really are symbols of some- 
thing the child has seen, heard, 
touched, smelled, or tasted, or that he 
can so experience right then and there. 
The difficulty usually stems from the 
mistaken idea that reading is in effect a 
matter of handling symbols—words, 

unctuation marks, and so forth. It 
isn’t. Reading, like speaking, is a matter 
of communicating or sharing experi- 
ence. The symbols are only carriers 
that have no meaning in and of them- 
selves. The meaning of a word is only 
in the head, that is, in the experience, 
of the person who uses the symbol. If 
he has had no experience with what 
the word symbolizes, he cannot under- 
stand it and therefore cannot use it to 
read with. 

The moral of all this is quite plain— 
at least to the teachers of younger chil- 
dren. What such teachers are accus- 
tomed to call the reading readiness pro- 
gram needs to be carried on for a much 
longer time and in richer detail before 
any effort is made to teach mentally 
retarded children to read in the usual 
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strong backs and practiced hands to 
support themselves, even though their 
backs are not necessarily stronger or 
their hands more skillful than the backs 
and hands of those who have better 
brains. Nevertheless, the schools can- 
not afford to neglect reading activities, 
because language is the primary social 
process. No one can succeed in really 
socializing the mentally retarded in any 
very practical way without language. 


It must be generally recognized that 
the academic education of the men- 


tally retarded can and often does get 
reat care is exer- 
dmitted that aca- 


tog and to lose sight 
completely of realistic and practicable 


NEED FOR SPECIAL CLASsxEs 
AND SCHOOLS 


Providing the kind of environment 
and facilities through which mentally 
retarded children can get enough req] 
firsthand experience so that anything 
resembling education can be carried 
on is obviously both expensive and 
complex. Few schools indeed can af- 
ford to provide the needed kind of 
environment in great enough quantity 


so that mentally retarded children can 
be effectively educated in the same 
classroom with normal children. : 
would obviously be a fine thing ! 
such were possible, because norma 
children as well as the mentally” a 
tarded ones need a good deal more first- 
hand experience then they usually _ 
Moreover, normal children need ¢ 
learn to live and work with mentally 
retarded children if the schools a 
ever going to get anywhere el 
idea of educating the mentally retarde 
ss th effectively ina free gaunaent 
But in the practical world one A 
often cut the pattern to fit the ¢ ally 
The “facts of life” are that aren ot 
retarded children will often, if ve 
usually, have to be placed in eat 
classes and even special schools pt 
the necessary equipment and faci a 
can be concentrated on an nope 
cally feasible basis. But of course gene 
cators should not fall into the aie 
of making a virtue of necessity. that 
should never overlook the fact ecia 
the special class, or even the sot 
school, has many limitations an mati 
inherent dangers. It does not eel - 
cally solve all the problems of at ale 
ing a realistic education. Tea <n see 
Ways have to take extra pains 5 ai 
that the children in a special a ofl 
nevertheless part of the whole $ tivi- 
and the whole community in all wi 
ties that are school-wide in vit? vate 
and that they are not discrti” ili 
against because they lack eng” 
ties for which they are in no way 
sponsible. an 
The need for special classes . 
schools becomes especially urge” 


; 
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children grow older. Outside the cities 
there are very few school districts that 
are big enough or wealthy enough to 
Maintain the kind of educational en- 
vironment the mentally retarded re- 
quire. This creates a good many addi- 
tional and troublesome problems— 
transportation, supervision and the like 
—but such problems are inescapable. 
Adequate education of the mentally 
retarded is complex, difficult, and ex- 
pensive. Educators will have to accept 
the facts for what they are and deal 
veel them the best they can with 
available resources. Ignoring the facts, 
or pretending they do not exist, does 
Not cause them to disappear, and no 
simple verbal formula, slogan, or shib- 
boleth, such as “democracy” or “non- 
Segregation,” will alter them. 


SPECIALIZED FACILITIES FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 


The need for specialized central 
Schools is particularly urgent for men- 
tally retarded youth who are ap- 
Proaching school-leaving age- It is per- 
fectly clear that a realistic education of 
mentally retarded youth for practical 
work requires highly specialized 
€quipment and facilities if such a pro- 
gram is to be carried on i” 4 school. 
Granted that the mentally retarded 
are going to find their level of occu- 
Pational functioning almost exclusively 
in the so-called unskilled and slightly 
skilled trades and services, where the 
Work is simple in nature, highly repe™™ 
tive, and usually closely supervised. 
Nevertheless, a little manual training 
or industrial arts or home economics, 
such as can be carried on in the shops 
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and laboratories of an ordinary junior 
or senior high school, is not going to 
equip the mentally retarded youth to 
hold his own in the world of work. 
Such activities are helpful as far as 
they go, but they do not go very far. 
They provide at best only a little 
general skill that is somewhat useful 

rovided the person who has acquired 
it has the ability to apply his elemen- 
tary general skill to new situations. 
That is precisely the kind of ability 
the mentally retarded individual does 
not have. Therefore, if educators ex- 

ect the mentally retarded youth to 
hold a job in a commercial laundry, 
they must teach him in the context of 
a commercial laundry. In other words, 
3 the community wishes the laundry 
trades to be taught in school, it must 
be prepared to equip the school laun- 
dry like a commercial laundry. The 
same principle holds for shoe repairing, 
automobile washing and greasing, jani- 
torial and custodial work in apart- 
ment houses or public buildings, ma- 
chine tending in a factory, or any of 
the other considerable number of occu- 
pations at which the mentally retarded 
can succeed if they are well trained. 
The elaborate and complex physical 
setup necessary for realistically edu- 
cating mentally retarded youth in a 
school precludes setting up many such 
schools, because they are far too ex- 

ensive. Centralized special schools for 
realistic occupational ‘education are a 
practical necessity, in spite of the ad- 
ditional problems of transportation, 
maintenance, and supervision they 


create. 


. 
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WORK EXPERIENCE AS 
EDUCATION 


The only alternative to the central- 
ized special school for the occupational 
education of mentally retarded youth 
is a realistic program of apprenticeship 
training, using the industrial and serv- 
ice facilities of the community. Here- 
tofore, apprentice training or educa- 
tionally supervised work experience 
has been available only to brighter 
youths, and has involved chiefly the 
more highly skilled and socially re- 
spectable occupations. The pattern and 
precedent are well-established, how- 
ever, and can be adapted to the level 
of need and ability of the mentally 
retarded in a great many communities 
that could not possibly support an ade- 
quate training program in a school. 

But no community should rush into 
a program of supervised work experi- 
ence as the answer to its problem of 
occupational education without some 
very careful planning. Such a program 
requires suitably trained and experi- 
enced supervisor—counsellors, depend- 
ing of course on how many mentally 
retarded young people there are in a 
particular community. Effective super- 
vision and coordination of such a pro- 
gram cannot be accomplished by ama- 
teurs or by classroom teachers at odd 
moments. Moreover, there js required 
a good deal of very careful surveying 
of the community resources and pre- 
paration of employers and personnel 
managers to cooperate in such a pro- 
gram. Preparing a community to ac- 
cept mentally retarded youths for edu- 
cationally supervised work experience 


is a great deal more difficult than is the 
case with normal youths. 

The one good fortune, perhaps, of 
the mentally retarded is the fact that 
almost any. community offers many 
occupational opportunities suited to 
their level of ability, provided they Te 
ceive careful and realistic training 
either on the jobs or immediately pre 
ceding them. Most of these jobs are 
the kind normal persons either scorn to 
do at all, or do without any particula 
training. But mentally retarded youth 
will not have access to even the appre 
priate occupations without training: 
Therefore, as a matter of mae 
policy, educators have to operate on 
simple rule: teach the mentally * 1 
tarded to do the kind of thing norma 
people won’t do if they can avoid . 
They then have at least an even — 
of holding their own in the ever = 
competition for jobs even at the lov 
est level of skill and complexity 
PERMANENT DEPENDENCE OF 

THE MENTALLY RETARDEP 


vot 
There is another aspect of the Pp 


lem of educating the mentally ret! 
that has been largely overlooke 
neglected in most of the literatur’ es 
education and in most actual prac? 
In essence, it is a moral problem: as- 
Most teachers proceed on ee 
sumption that they should do the rer 
they can to educate the mentally ales 
tarded to “go it alone,” so te . 


. ol. 
when they are no longer in gclioe” 


48 ecOp 
teachers are realistic they must . are 
nize that the mentally retard" ie 

; n 
always going to be dependent, il chem 


Measure, on someone else to 


st 
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what to do in a great many life situa- 
tions they are bound to face. There 
are, of course, a good many baffling 
problems that the more fortunately en- 
dowed individual tries to deal “with 
that a mentally retarded person ¢s- 
capes. Neither does the “brighter” per- 
son have to deal with them, but he 
tackles them because he thinks he 
should. Take voting, for example. It 
is very difficult for most citizens to 
vote intelligently in even a municipal 
election when issues and personalities 
ie = complex as they have tended to 
De In most communities lately. But a 
Mal person can read fairly well— 
oth on the lines and between them— 
rae can appreciate to some extent the 
imitations of both the printed and the 
— to reveal another per- 
a. meaning, his real motives, his 
how — It is beyond comprehension 
af - yone with the mental capacity 
a ten- or twelve-year-old, which 1s 
about what a mentally retarded adult 
will have if he is lucky, can make any 
Sense out of the bewildering range of 
social, political, and economic matters 
on which, as a free citizen, he is eX- 
pected to have an intelligent opinion. 
d What, therefore, should the schools 
Sone the mentally retarded for 
ional citizenship? Should the 
schools tell them that they cannot 
Possibly vote intelligently, because to 
es go! requires understanding of prob- 
ms and issues that are beyond their 
Stasp and that they therefore should 
Not vote at all? Should the schools be 
content to teach them merely always 
to pay their taxes on time, throw their 
litter in the trash cans, do as the police, 


fire, and health departments tell them, 
and not bother their heads about the 
reasons why? Or should the schools 
teach them that, while they cannot by 
themselves know how they should 
vote, there are persons in the commu- 
nity on whose judgment they can rely 
and they should always go to these 
persons for an opinion? If so, who are 
these persons? The newspaper editors 
and radio commentators? Hardly! The 
advertisers? Heaven forbid! The min- 
isters and priests? Possibly. The teach- 
ers? Well, each teacher will have to 
judge for himself whether he would 
be prepared to undertake the role of 
counselor and friend, protective and 
supportive guide, in political and eco- 
nomic matters for the mentally re- 
tarded adults in his community. 

Such questions only emphasize the 
need of facing frankly the fact that in 
many ways the modern world is much 
too complex and difficult for the men- 
tally retarded to deal with alone—even 
if they deal with part of it by ignoring 
it, as they obvio 


usly can in such a mat- 
ter as voting and all it stands for. But 
they cannot ignore some things; they 
must deal with them. They must pay 
their taxes. Perhaps the problem here is 
fairly simple, since much, if not all of 
it, is done for the individual by his 
employer. Nevertheless, there are a 
good many aspects of personal budget- 
ing, household management, family 
rearing, and relations with employers 
and with the state that can never be 
dealt with very intelligently by the 
mentally retarded person on his own 
initiative and under his own “steam.” 
Of course if a person gets into a jam, 
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goes on relief, or otherwise becomes a 
charge of the state or community, he 
has access to social workers, family 
~ counselors, health services, and the like. 
But these tend by the nature of things 
to be corrective or remedial in effect. 
What most communities need is a 
form of preventive and supportive so- 
cial work service to which the men- 
tally retarded can turn for counsel 
before they get into trouble. There is 
reason to believe that an ounce of 
preventive social work would be worth 
several pounds of cure or remediation. 


MORAL OBLIGATION OF THE 
MORE FORTUNATE 


The problem inherent in the fore- 
going discussion has 0 
tions for the education of the more 
fortunately endowed members of the 
community. By and large, schools have 
not done a very effective or whole- 
some job of educating normal people 
to understand and discharge their per- 
sonal responsibilities toward persons 
less fortunate than themselves. True 
most citizens more or less willingly pay 
heavy taxes to support schools, hos- 
pitals, and institutions for the care and 
protection of the handicapped and dis- 


bvious implica- 


abled, but these are impersonal and 
institutionalized ways of discharging 
personal responsibility to the less for- 
tunate. Somehow or other the matter 
needs to be made more personal. The 
handicapped will never cease ag 
the last employed and the first ne 
charged; the mentally retarded a 
never cease to be rejected, scornees 
and even feared until everyone comes 
to see that some vague, imperson? 
agency such as society, or the commu- 


an- 
nity, or the welfare department oe 
not alone do the job of helping i 


severely handicapped person to uf 
satisfactorily in a world the rest © 
have made too difficult for him. 4 

It is not easy to devise ie 
means of dealing with this pro Pe 
effectively. But communities ciel 
all honesty, to recognize that a ; 
being very unrealistic and anon 
they expect their mentally retar se 
young people ever to be able io 8 
along very well in today’s world ¥ up- 
out a great deal of protective and ‘ ap- 
portive guidance from those who F 
pen to have been endowed with be “ 
brains and, therefore, with aa 
moral responsibility to be their bro 
ers’ keepers, 


The Ubiquitous Problem of Objectives 


in Youth Education 
HUBERT M. EVANS 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF NATURAL 


Fe comis program without ob- 
lace i hon or purpose is a meaning- 
hes aap To those educators 
Sa tapes at difficult to relate theory 
rad reer and to perceive them as 
sitter, 7 aspects of a situation, the 
toe srw of objectives in youth educa- 
React ® -— neither ubiquitous nor 
gdoeoctt “a For them, objectives 1n 
settled They for the most part been 
justified i hag ee ee en on 
age. The ¢ terms of the cultural herit- 
eal oon of many educa- 
gard to jectives, particularly in re- 
a lL gan education, runs counter 
emerge ae and practices as both 
iceein bia the democratic struggle 
tion in a een values to a central posi- 
Shean i of confusion and con- 
from an es li he objectives derived 
onal ti ler age form a hard direc- 
the second which strongly influences 
struggle ary school curriculum. The 
this ae salvage what 1s good in 
8 veewr core, and at the same tmé 
tins ats struct educational policy and 
Gon cr € he direction to the formula- 
Critical objectives, 1s one of the most 
cators fe oblems facing American edu- 
g tacky: 

Sp accepted tradition, 

s and goals of educa 


the ob- 
tion are 
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generally formulated with reference 
to subject matter and to associated skills 
and attitudes. Even a casual examina- 


tion of stated secondary school objec- 


tives will reveal a major emphasis on 
and skills, 


facts, concepts, principles, 
with some reference to attitudes and 
methods, and less to personal-social 
problems of young people. Almost 
without exception the goals listed are 
teacher objectives. The general as- 
sumption seems to be that once the 
objectives have been formulated, it is 
up to the school and the teacher to 
put them across. Objectives thus formu- 
lated may be so arbitrary that their 


implementation in specific classroom 
situations requires an institutionalized 
authoritarian point of view. This seems 
to be an inevitable characteristic of 
educational objectives which are form- 
ulated quite apart from specific situa- 
tions in which they are to guide the 
learning process: 

A few observa 
nature and function 0 
jectives seem appropriate. 

1. The instrumental nature of edu- 
cation should be clearly recognized by 
educators when selecting and formulat- 
ing objectives. Education is, in all cases 
and at all times, for something, and the 


tions concerning the 
f educational ob- 
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most important “something” is the 
enhancement and fullest development 
of individual personality. The ultimate 
end of education is not education, but 
enrichment of the lives and living of 
human beings. Education for demo- 
cratic living, for personal development 
in a democratic society to be approxi- 
mated must control, for example, the 
selection and formulation of specific 
objectives related to desired behavioral 
changes. 

2. All educational goals or objectives 
have a space-time characteristic; they 
are imbedded in a space-time con- 
tinuum. Therefore, educational objec- 
tives must necessarily have a present 
reference and the “Dresent” always has 
a past and a future dimension. Al- 
though in this sense objectives have 
direct reference to the present with a 
past dimension, they are always ori- 
ented to future human behavior—to 
what human behavior might become. 

3- No educational objective stands 
alone. Educational objectives are in- 
terrelated. No teacher can possibly 
structure a teaching-learning situation 
with a single objective except at times 
of extreme crisis; for example, when 
the school building is on fire and im- 
mediate evacuation is the only possi- 
ble action. Several teacher objectives 
operate simultaneously in a normal 
teaching-learning situation. Such ob- 
jectives may be mutually supporting 

or they may be contradictory and thus 
generate confusion and make the 
teaching-learning situation ineffective. 
But are may rest assured that no 
teacher objective known toa pupil will 
be viewed apart from other objectives 


he may have at the time. Every ob- 
jective introduced into a teaching- 
learning situation by a teacher 1s not 
only in competition with other teacher 
objectives but also sure to be in pa 
petition, if not in conflict, with pup! 
objectives. ; — 

4. For every educational objecty 
there is a presumption of choice; there- 
fore values and value judgments are 
involved. An educational objective 1S 
a direct or implied statement of de- 
sired or desirable changes in behavior: 
To specify that the individual shoul? 
learn this fact, that skill, those = 
tudes is a value judgment of the sal 
est importance to education. As ae 
value judgments involve not only t . 
teacher’s behavior but also. the 
havior of young people, the moral 11 
plication is clear. re 

These observations present no i 
“facts” nor do they represent 4 — 
point of view toward secondary S¢ ise 
objectives. They hardly more than 1g 
dicate the “facts of life” regardilé 
educational objectives and hight 
their function as guides to struct 
teaching-learning situations in task 
young people can get on with ms F 
of becoming mature citizens Yoh 
democratic society. 


OBJECTIVES AND at 
INDIVIDUAL STUDEN 


It hardly needs to be pointed : 
that the welfare of youth show ary 
the central concern of the sec?” che 
school teacher as he approaches jer" 
selection and formulation ° i 
tives. Unfortunately, 


: ‘ : r 
with specific subject matte 


ut 
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causes the teacher to push his concern 
for the welfare of youth into the 
background. This is evidenced by the 
prevailing assumption that the objec- 
tives of the teacher will more or less 
coincide with pupil objectives, or that 
they can be made to do so. Unhappily 
for youth there is little if any evidence 
to show that such a relationship exists 
in any ‘automatic sense. On the con- 
ses is likely that pupils will seldom 
: he objectives set by the teacher 
in the same manner as the teacher 
views them. 

Recent developments 
ogy, psychiatry, and clinic 
as reported in the literature’ seem to 
indicate that all personal goals and 
= ro mat and bad, are related 
his sy evalua $ primary concern for 
ight sur\ ival as he sees it. Further, 
deve ee to detach the in- 
sal sak rom his concern to preserve 
ie as at his ego, except perhaps in 
hil 8 the true mystic; but, of 
oe we would not expect to find 
any large number of mystics in the 
a Pepolktion, How an individual 
is a thinks of himself and his role, 
thet part of a larger whole; 2 
"bie en —. of reference or assump- 
ve baler It is the personal assump- 
Sa tld which determines, behavior 

the face of action situations. To 
change behavior—to learn—the per 
sonal frame of reference must be 
Changed and this always involves its 
restructuring and reorganization. In 


in psy chol- 
al studies 


*See, for exampl hy, Per- 

ae xa le, Gardner Murphy, _ 

amines A Bio-Social Approach. New York: 
see and Brothers, 1947: 
Snvgg and Combs. Individual Beha 


York: 
ork: Harper and Brothers, 1949: 


vior. New 
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this process, the ego concept may be 
changed radically so that an individual 
may come to see himself in a different 
light and in a different role. Desirable 
changes in the behavior of individuals 
will be possible only if such changes 
are viewed by the individual as po- 
tentially favorable to his welfare. ‘ 

Acceptance of this point of view re- 
arning may be disturbing to 
Superficially, it may 
trend toward 


UTH EDUCATION 


garding le 
many teachers. 
seem to emphasize a 
greater individualism and to deny the 
possibility of achieving many of the 
highly desirable social goals of educa- 
tion. Actually this point of view does 
not necessarily deny the possibility of 
any change in behavior, provided the 
individual can come to regard such a 
ble, or at least not as 2 
development. To 
lity of the indi- 


change as favora 
threat, to his own 


postulate the centra 
yvidual’s concern for his own welfare 


is but to recognize 2 powerful factor 
in human development. Forcing young 
f marks and grades, 


eople, by means © : 
and by means of threats and promises 
: ith objectives in 


of reward, to deal w 
the teaching-learning situation for 
which they do not have a feeling of 


immediate oF potential value may re- 
sult in some Jearning but not neces- 
sarily that predicted by teacher objec- 
tives. Such “learning” may even be 
negative in the sense that the subject 
matter associated with the teacher’s 
objectives May be rejected outright. 
The revulsion against, and rejection 
of, mathematics and science by many 
individuals is @ classic example of this 


oint. 
All of this emphasizes the need for 
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a much closer relationship between the 
selection and structuring of objectives 
and the goals and purposes of the 
learner than ordinarily occurs, If edu- 
cation is to be useful to the individual 
it will be so because of its relevance to 
his goals and purposes. This argues for 
a much more thorough understanding 
of individual aims and purposes and for 
a structuring of the teaching—learning 
situation which will permit the learner 
to follow his aims and purposes, or to 
reorient these purposes, or to gain new 
goals which he can perceive as being 
useful to his own development. This, 
in turn, implies the greatest possible 
Cooperation between the teacher and 
the pupils in the selection and formula- 
tion of objectives, Finally, 
when formulating and structuring ob- 
jectives must keep in mind that the ob- 
jective itself does not necessarily guar- 
antee that anything will be learned. 
F or, in the last analysis, it is the pupil- 
in-situation who will determine what 
is learned. j 


the teacher 


OBJECTIVES AND THE TEACHER 
The average teacher 
approaches the problem 
objectives with an op 
strong tendency is to 
tives as invariants and to assume that 
all objectives should be fixed in ad 
vance and without direct slemats 
to a particular teaching Situation Bur 
those who would advocate the fixed. 
in-advance objective must assume 4 
homogeneity in teaching situations 
which would be hard to demonstrate. 
Such an approach also assumes that 
there is little validity in the view that 


Tarely if ever 
of formulating 
en mind. The 
think of objec- 


operational objectives might be de- 
cided on the spot or in the action situa- 
tion, so to speak. This, of course, 15 4 
natural outgrowth of the strong and 
persistent concept of the preparatory 
role of the school. : 
The teacher’s preoccupation with 
specialization often leads to irrespons!- 
bility regarding the welfare of youth. 
It seems reasonable to assert that any 
effective mecting of minds in the 
teaching-learning situation will in- 
volve changes in the teacher’s behavior 
as well as that of the learner. Other- 
wise, it would be necessary to assume 
that the teacher is the sole determiner 
of objectives and that it is his function 
to set standards and aims, and then t 
create a situation in which it would be 
imperative for the learner to adopt 
these standards and aims as his own 
But, as we pointed out earlier, this 8 
unethical and impossible. The assumP” 
tion of absolutes in the formulation © 
objectives reflects an authoritarian att 
tude toward education. That such 4° 
attitude is in the tradition makes it 2 
more palatable to the learner howeve? 
much it may buttress and enhance the 
teacher’s feeling of security. +7 
teacher’s understanding of his role a 
the teaching-learning situation ar 
the culture in which he has bee? 
trained and educated. There are yn 
doubtedly many teachers who i 
the felt necessity to assume an autho “ 
tarian role but feel compelled to do i 
as a result of their interpretation we 
cultural pressures. Objectives arbit ne 
rily handed down from above, for © 
ample, may distort and bee ng 
teacher’s point of view regat Q 
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‘aaa as well as support and en- 
ance such abuse. 
* — that teachers may run 
sa a conflict when they formulate 
ctives with an eye to the athiconat 
. Sin _ have come to interpret 
sachin oe mosieen psychological and 
are _ ogical findings. Such conflicts 
stop to i sal less inevitable when we 
ests, an _. that the needs, inter- 
to nen merece of youth are likely 
fy i ee ne ability of the institutions 
iehenmeadiee 3 to provide adequate 
Se eres = for such interests and 
youns S to be met with satisfaction to 
st Res This makes it all the 
proach te oh for the teacher to ap- 
ini lesmnin structuring of the teach- 
mental ra situation: in an expert: 
should ethan of mind. Objectives 
be tested thought of as propositions t0 
is here * tind the classroom situation. It 
ing anid os genuine cooperative think- 
jectives planning are needed if the ob- 
test, i are to receive a fair 
Partici i opportunity for such 
the ae Reva on the part of the learner, 
in ictacelnee are likely to become ends 
situation " "4 and to cause the learning 
the mtg eteriorate with respect to 
Younes nec concerns, and interests of 
It Ss people. 
up He that the teacher must give 
Bestar ts ea that he is the dominant 
his a ity in the teaching situation. 
iit 6 giving up an authoritarian 
toward and moving as far as possible 
instances, democratic role. In ena 
to hone the teacher must be willing 
in ihe — with the group 
his etermination | of objectives: 
means that he will have f° pro- 


vide opportunity for young people 
develop the skills and insights eh 
will make it possible for ghem to = 
ticipate intelligently in the eaucioe 
activity. 


OBJECTIVES AND THE 
LEARNING PROCESS 


Objectives are generally formulated 
with reference to a theory or theories 
of learning. The theory of learning ac- 
ceptable to a teacher will unquestion- 
ably influence his selection and formu- 
lation of objectives and will normally 
influence the design of the teaching 
process through which the objectives 
are implemented. Unfortunately, much 
that passes for theory of learning is 
little more than a stereotype acquired 
by the teacher from long exposure to 
traditional teaching. This often leads 
to excessive empkasis on memory and 
memoriter processes; aided and abetted 
by arbitrary examination procedures 
and by competitive marks and grades. 


It is not accidental that the formula 


“determine objectives, teach, test, Te 


teach, retest, etc.” has fastened itself so 
securely on the learning process: It 
has been deliberately formulated and 
buttressed by learning theory obtained 
or derived from the older psychol- 


ogies. While there may be some goo 
formula, jt would be folly 


f objectives solely in terms of 
“reteach” formula. 
here only to point out 
the necessary relation between learn- 
ing theory and the formulation of ob- 
jectives and to suggest the need for 
ves against modern 


testing objecti 
theories of learning. Unfortunately, no 


in such a 
to think o 
the “teach-test 

It is the aim 
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the assumption that objectives can be 
so clearly stated as to specify the kinds 
of changes sought in the learning proc- 
ess. Once this has been done, then it 
is up to the test technician to devise in- 
struments for measuring the amount of 
change specified by the objectives. The 
fact that the modern evaluation pro- 
gram has failed to live up to its prom- 
ise is blamed on the failure of educa- 
tors to specify clearly the kinds of 
changes desired so that the technician 
could go to work on the construction 
of appropriate measuring instruments 
and techniques. Evaluation has been 
most successful with respect to pupil 
achievement in the acquisition of tradi- 
tional subject matters and skills. Teach- 
ers, of course, claim a great deal more 
in the way of outcomes for their teach- 
ing efforts. A much greater range of 
outcomes is implied in the treatment of 
objectives in this article, which in turn 
implies a considerably expanded role 
for evaluation in education, 

Evaluation should begin with, and 
be a part of, the process of selecting 
and structuring the objectives to be 
achieved in the school situation. To be 
fully effective, evaluation must be an 
integral part of the learning process, 
so that the objectives operating can be 
evaluated continuously as well as at ap- 
propriate end-points This seems par- 
ticularly necessary when numerous ob- 
jectives operate ina learning situation, 
many of them outside the range of 
normal expectation of young people as 
they have come to view school learn- 
ing. As increasing emphasis is placed 

on continuous evaluation we may ex- 
pect a clarification of objectives and 


a more satisfactory evaluation of them 
by the teacher and the group. This last 
point is quite important, for experl- 
ence has shown that satisfactory evalu- 
ation of progress toward the arttain- 
ment of recognized objectives in the 
learning process is necessary for the 
security of both the teacher and the 
learner. 

To develop the evaluation process 
along the lines indicated above, it will 
be necessary to take into consideration 
the following points. 

1. The evaluation of changes in be- 
havior must be clearly related to rec 
ognized objectives which must be 
stated in terms that can be understood, 
accepted, and seen as relevant by the 
teacher and the learner. This may 
mean giving up many of the practices, 
such as traditional grades, which have 
cluttered up both teacher and pupil 
judgments regarding the evaluation 0 
changes in behavior resulting from 
school experiences. — 

2. An effective evaluation progt’™ 
must permit and promote an increasing 
degree of self-evaluation and provide 
ample opportunity for young peopl’ 
to acquire needed techniques and in- 
Sights for satisfactory self-evaluatio™ 
Further, results of self-evaluation must 
be accorded equal status with the mor? 
fo tmal types. The need for self-evalua” 
eat imperative in view “ ie 

Portance of the ego ane 
personal frame of reference in learnin8° 
_* Prevailing teacher and pupil sail 
tudes toward evaluation need recon” 
struction, particularly with regard i 
the purposes of evaluation. This © 
for a careful reconsideration of the 2° 


e 
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ture of the evaluation experience and 
how it may be integrated with learn- 
ing. 

The effectiveness of the evaluation 
program, then, depends upon the de- 
ey to which objectives can be clari- 
ae and mast acceptable to the learner. 

: epends upon the degree to which 
the learner can be involved intimately 
in the evaluation process. It depends 
7 degree to which evaluation 
friglhe inmegrated with learning. And 
Penn Ponca becomes less a 
cooperati imposition and more One of 
tei ive planning, the more It will 
en ae a natural part of all learning 
Hina more it will be useful and ac- 
able to young people. 


xi SUMMARY 

he es ee r 

oe role of objectives in youth 

ie eC: is unquestioned, although it 

ing é that preoccupation with teach- 
of subject matter often prevents 


critical attention to the full range of 
possible objectives. Objectives io eda 
cation require constant evaluation and 
re-evaluation in the light of what is 
known concerning the nature of the 
learner and the teaching-learning proc- 
ess. They must be considered a rela- 
tion to developments in a modern in- 
dustrial society and in relation to so- 
cial change. All pertinent sources of 
objectives for education should be ex- 
lored carefully. The criterion of use- 
fulness of education to young people 
in regard to their personal-social 
roblems, concerns, and needs should 
be applied to all objectives. And finally, 
objectives must be seen in relation to 
the personal frames of reference of pu- 
pils and the mediating role of the ego- 


con cept. 


Note. This discussion will be continued un- 
der the title “Objectives for Youth Education 
—Some Methodological Problems” in an early 


fall issue of The Record. 


Student Teaching in Social Stuclies at 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


MANSON VAN B. JENNINGS 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


urine the 1951 Spring Session, 
fifty-five students majoring in 
the teaching of social studies at Teach- 
ers College are doing practice teaching 
in a wide variety of secondary schools 
in New York City and the metropoli- 
tan area. At the same time, students 
who hope to do their student teaching 
next fall are engaged in an observation 
program during which at least a dozen 
different schools are visited. These two 
experiences—observation followed by 
student teaching—have been devel- 
oped as an essential and integral part 
of the pre-service training of prospec- 
tive social studies teachers at Teachers 
College. 
Even though the Social Studies De- 
partment matriculates only graduate 
students, the observation and student- 
teaching programs have been intro- 
duced because more than half of the 
full-time students, most of whom are 
studying for the Master’s degree, have 
had ‘no classroom experience or other 
direct contact with secondary-schoo] 
teaching since they themselves grad- 
uated from high school. Certainly no 
well-balanced program of professional 
training can fail to give such experi- 
ence; moreover. Without student teach- 
ine in their records, students would 
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not meet requirements for certifica- 
tion to teach in the public schools of 
most states. 

Pre-service students come to Teach- 
ers College from a great variety of un- 
dergraduate institutions, including both 
teacher-training and liberal arts col- 
leges. So varied are their academe 
backgrounds that little uniformity . 
possible in arranging their program ee 
graduate study. Professional goals, as 
well as the extent and quality of ua" 
dergraduate work in education, 10 the 
social sciences, and in general educa- 
tion, must be considered as the — 
and his faculty adviser outline a pee 
of study designed to meet the requil r 
ments for the Master’s degree and fo 
state certification. 

One possibly unusual feature 0 = 
program is that in order to comP nt 
requirements for the degree the stude fs 
must plan on a summer session in ac sd 
tion to the academic year. This ae 
quirement is based on the assumpr 
that the student wanting prac 
teaching, especially in such a _ as 
field as the social studies, has fully ses 
much need as anyone else for a 
in education and in the content © ro- 
social sciences. Consequently, the ping 
gram that includes student reac 


f che 


— 
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totals 38 points instead of the con- 
ventional 32, and takes a correspond- 
ingly greater time to complete. 
Before taking student reaching, the 
student must. satisfactorily complete 
several prerequisite graduate courses. 
In the subject-matter area, he must 
take a course in historiography and his- 
torical method which is required of all 
candidates for the Master's degree; 
= he must also complete at least one 
ee or other social science course. 
; good record in each of these two 
eae generally accepted as a TC 
iable indication that the student’s 
scholarship meets minimum qualitative 
Standards for secondary-school teach- 
ing. : 
mee — education courses 
2 men course in the foundations 
isso % —? in the phi- 
ae i education or In educa- 
eer chology), one 4-point course 
a of all Master’s degree candi- 
ates in the methods of teaching so- 
eon and one course carrying 
fe =e of credit entitled, Onientation 
cn ent Teaching. Again, a good 
omit is generally expected in these 
as. 
Pg completed these prerequi- 
oss en ee still is not admitted 
is nr sane unless in the collec- 
ulty ek ent . the departmental fac- 
The eed is su stantial agreement that 
ah — s_character, a 
Hore eee in personal ac 
Boia ed suitable for one os x18 
Vise - to the teaching pre nies 
sends, after at least one “ae 
dy, and after approe oe eo 
record and personality, the stu 


dent 1S admitted to the course in prac- 
tice teaching—the culminating activity 
in the pre-service training of the pros- 
pective social studies teacher. 

The total 38-point program leading 
to the award of the Master of Are 
degree and to the completion of cer- 
tification requirements for most states 
includes: 18 points in education courses 
(up to 4 OF 5 points in the history, 
principles, problems, or philosophy of 
education; at least 3 points in educa- 


tional psychology; 4 pons in meth- 
ods of teaching social studies; and 6 


points in directed observation and 
supervised student teaching); 3 points 
in historiography and historical meth- 
od; up to 3 of possibly 4 points in 
electives; and from 14 to 17 points 
in social science content selected from 
among the various social sciences in 
such a manner as tO provide a well- 
balanced rotal program of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in prepara- 
tion for teaching social studies in the 
secondary school. And asa final check 
on the student's background in the so- 
cial sciences, the Master’s degree 3S 
not awarded until the student passes 


q four-hour comprehensive examina- 
test the breadth of his 


tion designed t 
knowledge aS well as his competence 
ina limited area selected by the student. 


While this program neglects the hu- 
manities, the arts, and the natural 
sciences, substantial general education 
is highly valued but unfortunately can- 
not ‘be insisted upon because of time 
Jimitations. 

The foregoing presents the setting 
for a more detailed discussion of three 
aspects of the student-teaching pro- 
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gram that should be of particular per- 
tinence to those concerned with the 
organization and administration of such 
programs: the orientation course, the 
selection of student teachers, and the 
student-teaching course itself. It is with 
these that the remainder of this article 
will be concerned. 


THE ORIENTATION COURSE 


Students who have had no direct 
contact with secondary schools, who 
have never observed children in a 
learning situation, and who have never 
seen at firsthand the work of the 
teacher with his teaching and guid- 
ance duties as well as his administrative, 
clerical, and out-of-classroom activities 
—such students are ill prepared to de- 
rive full benefit from courses in educa- 
tional psychology, or the philosophy 
of education, or the problems and 
techniques of teaching. To overcome 
this deficiency in the student’s experi- 
ence, a 2-point orientation course has 
been organized and is required of all 
prospective student teachers. 

During the term each student visits 
approximately a dozen schools, ranging 
from large New York City vocational 
and academic high schools to small] 
suburban public and private schools, 
The students are divided into small 
groups and observe two or three classes 
during each visit, often having an op- 
portunity to discuss pertinent profes- 
sional problems with the principal or 

teachers whose classes they have ob- 
served. 

Among the problems the instructor 
a charge of the orientation program 
has encountered is that of making the 


actual observation of classroom teach- 
ing more purposeful and meaningful. 
As a general rule, he has found that 
unguided pre-service students gather 
certain vague impressions from  visit- 
ing a classroom but fail to probe very 
far below the surface in their analysis 
of teaching techniques and pupil re- 
sponses. He has adopted the technique, 
therefore, of suggesting a point of fo- 
cus for each visit. When students are 
briefed on the school they are to ob- 
serve, the instructor poses specific 
questions on some one aspect of the 
school’s program. One week the fo- 
cus may be on discipline; another week 
it may be on classroom management, 
individual differences among the pur 
pils, guidance, the role of the teacher in 
leading a discussion, the articulation 0 
the social studies program from grade 
to grade, the apparent aims of social 
studies instruction, or any number ° 
other factors. After the visit thes¢ 
questions are used as a basis for discus 
sion and evaluation. This technique 
has proved to be of real value in sharp- 
ening students’ perceptive ability, Te 
sulting in more analytical and more 
intelligent observation and conse 
quently contributing a great deal © 
the success of the orientation pf 
gram. 

As one measure of the value of th? 
orientation course, other instructo! 
who teach these same students in the 
methods course have been able to deat 
on the observation program for ll 
periences that relate theory to Pre 
tice. Principles of teaching, inste 
appearing as theoretical abstract 4 
become concrete and practical @ 


4001S, 


ad of 
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later are more readily applied to actual 
situations. 

_The observation program, 
gives greater meaning to education 
courses. Moreover, because it is the 
student's first direct contact with the 
secondary school from the point of 
view of the teacher, it gives him a 
better understanding of his own edu- 
cational and professional needs, and at 
the same time makes possible a more 
realistic appreciation of the role of the 
teacher in the secondary school. True, 
he is in no position to feel the attendant 
satisfactions—and frustrations—of ac- 
tual teaching, but the school visits 
should provide a more reliable basis 
for appraising the rewards and limita- 
tons of a teaching career. 


then, 


SELECTION OF STUDENT 
TEACHERS 


A. teacher-training institution is 2 
Professional school and as such must 
en cept some share of responsibility for 
or er of candidates to be ad- 
saasad to the profession. It might be 
should baa the selection of teachers 
User ; left strictly in the hands of 
tore be employ them. But with 
ondar eachers being trained for sec- 
Hae Ninny social studies than can 
os i find employment, it 1s felt 
itis the faculty would be shirking 
% i ae ard both to students and 
tine © profession if it failed to elimt- 
Mar obvious misfits and even “ 
a aa students who by reason o 
@ ted ability or personality deficien- 
ies either would fail to find employ- 
in or would prove unsatisfactory ! 
Actually appointed to 4 teaching posi 


tion. It is far better to guide such stu- 
dents into a different type of training 
more compatible with their talents. 

Inasmuch as the decision to bar a stu- 
dent from the student-teaching pro- 
gram may well have the effect of bar- 
ring him from the profession, it is 
a decision that must be made only after 
a careful consideration of certain eval- 
uative criteria that are believed to be 
reasonably valid. No one, for example, 
should seriously challenge the conten- 
tion that a certain abiliry and compe- 
tence in the subject matter of the so- 
cial sciences are essential for success 
as a social studies teacher. Some quali- 
tative evidence in this area is therefore 
required. - 

Similarly, the student must demon- 
strate an understanding of the princi- 
ples of teaching and a knowledge of 
the basic resources for teaching social 
studies. While competence in these 
areas is most reliably tested by actual 
teaching, it is believed, nevertheless, 
that the quality of work done in the re- 
quired methods course has a definite 
bearing on one’s potential teaching 
ability. Obviously there are exceptions 
to this generalization, and a weak nee 
ord in this course is sometimes over- 
looked when there is compensating 


where. 
— the academic record based 
on course grades may be a far from 
adequate basis for judging a student’s 
otentialities. Excellent teachers al- 
most invariably have done well aca- 
t there are those with 


demically, bu 
quite respectable paper records who 


never should have tried to become 
teachers. The good teacher, moreover, 
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must be able to work effectively both 
with children and with his colleagues, 
for education is a cooperative enter- 
prise requiring teamwork of a very 
high order. 

Personality, then, is a significant fac- 
tor in the success of a teacher, but it 
isa quality that is rarely measured in 
the paper-and-pencil tests on which 
the academic record is usually based. 
Recognizing the need for personality 
evaluation, a subjective rating sheet 
has been devised and has proved to be 
a useful instrument in the selection of 
student teachers. 

The students are informed of the 
rating sheet and its use at one of the 
first meetings of the orientation course. 
They are shown a copy of the form, 
and each item is fully explained. There 
is space for an over-all personality rat- 
ing, but the main section of the rating 
sheet lists a great variety of character- 
istics such as sense of humor, vitality, 
leadership, punctuality, poise, personal 
maturity, Cooperation, initiative and 
resourcefulness, Sensitivity toward oth- 
ers, ability to adjust, neatness of ap- 
pearance, and so on. Toward the end 
of each term, an instructor having any 
of these students in his classes is asked 
to rate the students on those charac- 
teristics for which he has sufficient 
evidence to make a reasonably valid 
judgment. ; 

Shortly before registration for a new 
class in student teaching begins, a meet- 
ing of the social studies faculty is held 
to make a decision on the students’ 
eligibility for the course. At that meet- 
ing, which is likely to be a lengthy 
one, the records and total background, 


as well as the personality ratings of 
each candidate receive individual at- 
tention. No student is eliminated solely 
on the basis of technicalities. Nor Is 
he eliminated unless in the collective 
judgment of the faculty it is believed 
that he definitely does not show prom- 
ise as a teacher and should not be ad- 
mitted to the profession. In some few 
cases, however, students are asked to 
postpone their student teaching until 
they have had an opportunity to = 
ceive additional preparation in areas O 
study in which they are deficient. 

Asa result of the use of this carefu 
procedure for evaluating the neil 
teaching candidate, the Departmen 
feels confident that cach student oe 
mitted to the program has — 
promise and should develop into a . 
kind of teacher who will be an on 
to the profession. Moreover, it 15 i 
that those who are eliminated hav 
been treated fairly and in the best 1° 
terest of all concerned. 


THE STUDENT-TEACHING 
COURSE 


Even before the student has _ 
pleted the prerequisites for ine 
teaching, preliminary eer _ 
must be made for placing him  *goile 
Cooperating school. In the New ! are 
City public schools, assignments ea 
made by the Board of Se 
which usually places the student ees 
of the three schools preferred by slv 
In the suburban area, a Ee 
personally at the various schools a ait 
privilege of doing their student t ns 
ing there. Every effort is made 7 i 5r0- 
students in situations that will f 
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vide training directly in line with their 
immediate professional goals. And 
while students prefer an assignment 
fairly close to their homes, they are 
definitely discouraged from doing their 
student teaching in the same school 
from which they graduated. 

The schools to which our students 
are assigned are usually located within 
a fifty-mile radius of Teachers College. 
In the 1951 Spring Session, for ex- 
ample, our 55 practice teachers are 
placed in 39 different schools, 13 of 
which are working with our students 
for the first time. In New York City, 
"5 are public high schools, 4 are pub- 
lic junior high schools, and 3 are pri- 
vate schools. The other 17 are subur- 
ban* public schools located in West- 
chester County, Connecticut, Long 
Island, and New Jersey. It might be 
added parenthetically ‘thar, although 
Most of these schools offer conven- 
tional departmentalized social studies 
programs, at least seven of our students 
are in schools where they are having 
direct experience with core programs. 

While they are engaged in practice 
teaching, students are allowed to take 
Only three additional courses. By tak- 
ing such a light program at the Col- 
ege, students can devote the greater 
share of their time and energy to prac- 
Uce teaching, thereby making it a more 
Wworth-while experience for them and 
Msuring full cooperation with the 
Schools, 

Tt is difficult to generalize regarding 
= student’s program in the school. 
: Tete are, however, certain minimum 
Xpectations which serve to guide the 
student and the school official who ar- 


ranges his program. Generally, the stu- 
dent spends most of the morning in the 
school five days per week during the 
College term. At least two periods are 
devoted to observing and teaching, 
while a third period may be spent with 
the cooperating teacher or with the 
social studies department head. It is not 
uncommon, on the other hand, for the 
practice teacher to remain in the school 
considerably longer than the antici- 
pated minimum of three to four pe- 
riods a day. 

We advise the student to devote one 
period throughout the term to a spe- 
cific class. It is in this class that rhe stu- 
dent becomes best acquainted with the 
pupils and follows the instructional 
program with greatest care; and pre- 
sumably it is in this class that he has 
his most frequent opportunities to 
teach. By remaining with the class for 
an entire semester the student should 
develop a greater appreciation of the 
progress a class makes over an extended 
seriod of time; he should more thor- 
oughly understand the nature of in- 
structional problems; and, by becoming 
more familiar with the pupils and their 
interests and needs, he should derive 


creater benefit from his teaching ex- 


perience. 
The balance of the student’s program 


in the school ig sometimes spent with 
the same teacher. It seems advisable, 
however: for the student to spend from 
two to four weeks at a time first with 
one class or teacher and then with an- 
other. This procedure serves to broaden 
his experience, enabling him to observe 
a variety of teaching methods as well 
as the whole range of the social studies 
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program. And if possible the student 
is encouraged to observe classes from 
the elementary grades through the sen- 
ior high school. The amount of actual 
teaching the student does in these other 
classes depends upon a variety of fac- 
tors. Ordinarily, however, teachers 
give the student ample Opportunity to 
assist in the teaching process. 

Since most of the students are in the 
schools on a half-day basis, their op- 
portunities for participation in other 
school activities are generally limited. 
Nevertheless, 
to broaden their experience whenever 
possible by attending departmental and 
faculty mee 
tion when a 
“extracurricular” activities. A few sty- 
dents are in schools where they have 
been welcomed virtually as full-fledged 
ong ago one 
the photog- 
S invited to 
Il team; and 


] teaching a 
gely upon the 
The practice 
ttle as one pe- 
y teach one or 
more periods a day, depending upon 
the cooperating teacher and the desires 
of the student teacher, Similarly there 
are great variations in the duration of 
the observation period before being al- 
lowed to teach. If the student earns 
the cooperating teacher’s respect and 


confidence and if he is anxious to teach, 
he is likely to do all the teaching he 
wants to. On the other hand, it is true 
that his opportunities for teaching are 
likely to be limited if he is working 
with classes preparing for the New 
York State Regents or the College 
Board examinations. 

In general, it is felt that the stu- 
dent should be given a teaching assign- 
ment more than once a week, and 
should, before his student teaching is 
completed, have opportunities to teach 
the same class on several ange 
days. But whatever his teaching loa 
may be, it should not be so heavy 
he is unable properly to prepare Ms 
lessons. This should be one real en 
to do full Justice to his teaching, an 
he should not be put in a position 
where he has to cut corners Samed 
the pressure of time makes it os 
ble to plan his lessons with adequa ‘ 
attention both to the subject matte 
involved and to the teaching-learning 

Trocess. 

The role of the cooperating wero 
varies. Some give the student teac ne 
very little individual attention. ste 
vast majority, however, take a real : 

terest in him, carefully nga 
their own teaching methods, ee 
the student become acquainted oe 
the school, criticizing his lesson ‘ee 
and evaluating his teaching. ae ogee 
they are likely to encourage the $ ‘ls 
dent to work with them in hagas 
of classroom management. This me 
involve keeping attendance ona 
running the motion picture proje ae 
making out and correcting ms" 
tions, and collecting teaching mater 
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; In large part the success of the en- 
tire student-teaching program rests on 
the cooperating teacher. If he is flexi- 
ble, if he is not too demanding in terms 
of expecting the student teacher to do 
things precisely as he would do them, 
if he gives the student teacher some 
Measure of real responsibility and free- 
dom, and if he recognizes that an oc- 
Casional class taught by the student 
teacher isn’t really going to set the class 
back but may actually move it for- 
Ward in its learning accomplishments— 
if the cooperating teacher fits this de- 
Scription, the student should have a 
truly worth-while experience that will 
give him the necessary training and 
develop the confidence he needs before 
Coming face to face with his first regu- 
lar teaching job. ~ 
Pica at the College who are in 
ane of the administration of the 
ent-teaching program also have a 
Continuing responsibility while the 
ae are working in the schools. 
Supervisors visit the schools at least 
Ve times during the term, and the 
a meet at the College for a 
‘tisor y seminar. The ee rare 
Sond can be helpful by relating _ 
re eras 
tintthles aeafente a ia Lyle os 
Cnces witl ee, d acetis 
specif ith one another and to GISCt® 
ofu, c problems under the guidance 
€ supervisor. 
sete supervisors may be of 
ea or they may be Lae : 
cific “en the latter — pal = ee 
Assione pogo each stu on aie 
hem. When the nu 
Practice teachers is large, Supe 


profes- 
time 


visors are recruited from among those 
of the doctoral candidates who are 
experienced teachers and have them- 
selves been students in the social science 
Master’s degree program. They are 
given the rank of instructor and are as- 
signed office space where private con- 
ferences can be held with students. 

Shortly after the student begins his 
student teaching, the supervisor visits 
the school to clear up any questions the 
cooperating teacher may have, and to 
make sure that the student and the Col- 
lege are cooperating as fully as possi- 
ble with the school. Thereafter, the 
supervisor makes a minimum of four 
more visits scattered throughout the 
term to observe the student while he is 
teaching. Each observation is followed 
by a conference between the student 
and his supervisor, who makes what- 
ever constructive criticisms are appro- 
priate. Often the supervisor can sug- 
gest an alternative procedure for han- 
dling a specific teaching problem, and 
even if such suggestions are not prac- 
tical in the particular class or school, 
they serve to broaden the student’s 
perspective and stimulate his thinking. 
Fach Thursday afternoon through- 
out the term, the student teachers meet 
at the College for a two-hour seminar. 
This gives the supervisor an opportu- 
nity to meet his group of students and 
discuss problems common to the group, 
to make appointments to observe their 
teaching, and to be brought up to date 
on their work at the school if the super- 
visor has not visited the school within 
the week. Moreover, individual con- 
ferences are often scheduled just be- 
fore or after the seminar. 
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The seminar itself has no regular 
agenda and is generally quite infor- 
mal. Only two particular programs are 
scheduled regularly: a session on job 
opportunities and placement, and a ses- 
sion in which a member of the Speech 
Department analyzes the results of the 
speech test required of all prospective 
student teachers when they register for 
the course. Beyond that, the program is 
arranged by the students or, if the 
seminar is large, by a student commit- 
tee with the advice of the supervisors. 

A primary function of the seminar 
is to allow students to share their ex- 
periences and discuss their problems. 
And particularly when the class is 
large, many noteworthy experiences 
and interesting problems are brought 
to light. Another purpose of the semi- 
nar is to provide opportunity for con- 
crete discussion of certain aspects of 
teaching that demand greater attention 
than was given them in the methods 
course. 

Discipline generally becomes a topic 
with which student teachers are very 
much concerned. In that case a panel 
of supervisors may lead a discussion 
on the topic, supplemented by reports 
from students on specific problems 
and practices in their schools. Or help 
may be wanted with teaching materials 
for a particular school lesson. Or, 
having been asked to build a lesson 
around a motion picture, students may 
want instruction on how to run a pro- 
jector. Or they may want advice on 

the selection of standardized tests. All 
these and many other topics and prob- 
lems are discussed in the seminar. And 
if the group is too large for effective 


treatment of a given topic, the students 
may be divided into smaller sections. 

Although we stress the point that the 
supervisors’ efforts are directed pri- 
marily toward making the student a 
more effective teacher, it is still true 
that the supervisor has main respons!- 
bility for evaluating the student's prac- 
tice teaching. Unfortunately for some 
students, this is no place for evalua- 
tion based on the rate of improvement 
instead, evaluation must be based 0 
the best possible estimate of the stu- 
dent’s promise as a_ social studies 
teacher, and this in turn must be re 
lated to his actual performance as a 
practice teacher—with due allowanc® 
of course, for the limitations 2” 
strengths of the particular teaching 
situation in which the student teacher 
functions. 

Evaluation takes the form of a let 
ter grade and a candid evaluative el 
ment written by the supervisor — 
consultation with the cooperate 
teachers. That statement is made a part 
of the student’s permanent recor’ 
and is more significant to him anit 
his letter grade, which admittedly © 
ceals more than it reveals concern) 


. * a8 ater 
his professional capabilities. Ss 
S 
when fa ers are a9 
culty memb (ace 


to write recommendations for Poot 
ment agencies, they give attention . 

to the student-teaching experien® nts 
revealed in the evaluative a he 
and to other pertinent aspects . mi- 
student’s record. And these ree ore 
mendations, incidentally, are rs mac 
significant than letter grades in P 

ing the student in his first job. ine 


3 i 
This program of professional ta 
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ing for the pre-service student has 
evolved during the past several years 
and has continually been subjected to 
re-examination in the light of changing 
needs and particularly in the light of 
the vastly increased numbers of inex- 
perienced teachers who have studied 
here since the end of World War II. 
The orientation and student-teaching 
Courses are essential to the program 
and seemingly function with a fair 
degree of success even though they 


may be overly dependent upon volun- 
tary cooperation from a great variety 
of teachers and schools. There are 
limits, too, on what can be accom- 
plished in a single year. Nevertheless, 
the effort has been made to organize 
a pre-service program that provides a 
reasonably high standard of profes- 
sional training and offers experiences 
designed to prepare the student for his 
first teaching assignment as a full- 
fledged member of the profession. 


The Classroom Teacher and Adolescent 
Adjustment 


CHANDOS REID 


> DT EN N 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, HORACE MANN-LINCOLN INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATIO 


AND ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


VERY teacher is a teacher of psy- 
| re whether or not he in- 
tends to be. The methods which he 
uses in his classroom, the way in which 
his interaction with the individual 
meets the needs of that individual or 
fails to meet them, the insights the 
teacher brings into the classroom in 
terms of human behavior and its Causes 
—all these are in the field of the psy- 
chologist, but they are also the work 


of the classroom teacher, be he good 
or bad. 


In recent years, however, 
nition of learning as a func 
total development of the individual 
rather than as an isolated intellectual 
pursuit has focused attention on all- 
round adjustment as a major objective 
of education. The work done by 
schools in the Eight-Year Study, the 
publications of the Educational Policies 
Commission, and now the emphasis on 
a life-adjustment program have placed 
on secondary schools the responsibility 
for developing systematic group guid- 
ance in the area of personal adjustment 
as well as classroom procedures de- 

signed to promote constructive adjust- 
ment of individuals. 


the recog- 
tion of the 


The result is the appearance in 4 
large number of high schools through- 
out the country of classes set up 
deal directly with teen-age problems; 
particularly those which are related to 
the developmental tasks of youth. They 
are designed around specific ae 
of a specific group of students, 
list their problems, organize them el 
topics of study, then consider wer 
in various ways. The Life on eee 
booklets published by the Science i 
search Associates, and new psycholog 1 
cal texts on the high school level, oe 12 
as People Are Important, sala 
Maturity, Youth Comes of Age, ¥' a 
Manners Are Showing, The onl 
Didn’t Bring You, are available in ev 
increasing numbers. ed 

In addition, teen-age novels * ine 
Upon adolescent adjustment per i 
have made their appearance an from 
getting an enthusiastic reception in 
teen-age readers. Coronet Films; are 
Graw Hill, and Association eae ith 
making motion pictures dealing s, It 
a wide range of teen-age Pane tie 
would appear, therefore, that Tate it 
the individual teacher wets doles- 
So or not, the psychology © a 


500 
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cence has attained a permanent place 
in the high school curriculum. It would 
further appear that its position differs 
from that of English or history or 
mathematics or other subject disci- 
plines in that its primary purpose is to 
help the individual understand himself 
re behave in a mature way, rather 
man to acquaint him with the subject 
field Itself, 

on “naiag Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
yea the nee studying for the past 
viens a of materials and ex- 
relp sie i seat might be provided to 
Bly ine, c assroom teacher meet this 
teacher : onsibility. Ir was felt that the 
‘wiih eee materials to use 
classroom ibe an order to establish a 
conducive situation which would be 
ems of adi ed a study of student prob- 

adjustment. 


P 
ne OF NEW MATERIALS 
mater Should be the purposes of new 
With mee! Both theories concerned 
Cating ne of teaching and those 
: ‘Periences a a of classroom 
importance, S have recently stressed a 
"NY probl © of beginning the study © 
the Specie ¢ area with consideration of 
ASS grou ¢ Interests of students 1n the 
Ueaton. po order to accomplish this, 
Pupil py). nave emphasized teacher— 
_ Planning and growth in the 
“s skills, The teacher in the 
1 must identify those prob- 
deal oa are unique to his group 
Students bie “ them in such a way il 
Senerali, ill think them through an 
aAterig “4 epee the procedures usec 
“Signed ts instruction, however, ar 
© cover the general area © 


concern rather than the specific prob- 
lems of the individual group, and tend 
to deal with the answers to the prob- 
lems rather than with ways of thinking 
them through. Teen-age dating aitn: 
culties are treated by recognizing the 
questions which face many young peo- 
ple and then by giving advice as to 
how these questions should be met. 
Difficulties with parental authority fol- 
low the same pattern. If, however, the 
teacher is to help students of a specific 
class think through their problems and 
seneralize about ways of thinking 
them through, somewhat different 
kinds of material seem to be needed. 
The teachers who work with the In- 
stitute and who are studying this prob- 
lem feel that their first need is for ma- 
terials which will help the spadtent 
identify, express, OT open up for ex- 
amination those particular problems or 
concerns which are of interest to him. 
Problem check lists or personality tests 
had been used by these teachers, but 
the direct question used as a = He 
these instruments frequently made - 
student feel that the teacher be ‘ ; 
ing into his private concerns. & t eee 

these fixed instruments Pro\ ided an 
analysis, teachers found it hard to move 
from them into learning sap je 
They also found that ea . 
the problems which students 1n pes 

as of great importance were out of t : 
feld of control of both the group an 

the school, their consideration ie 
merely an academic exercise. It seeme 

to the teachers, therefore, that _ma- 
terials were needed to present a situa- 
tion which was commonplace to oa 
bers of the group and to which the 
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members of the group could bring 
their own problems—problems which 
were important to them when they 
found themselves in a similar situation 
and which could be used as a basis for 
learning experiences. 


THE UNFINISHED STORY 


Two types of materials have been 
developed by the junior and senior 
high school teachers working with the 
Institute. The first is an unfinished 
story which presents a normal teen- 
ager in a usual situation and then asks 
for resolution of the situation. The 
second is a still picture which presents 
the same type of situation. These 
stories and pictures have been devel- 
oped to present the teen-ager in rela- 
tion to his family, school, friends, dates, 
and career. In this article only the un- 
finished story will be considered. For 
example, here is Claire, who doesn’t 
want to go to school today, 


Claire sat over her breakfast unha 
She was fifteen and 
every day. But every 
get harder, and sometime 
she hated growing up if | 
be like this. 

Maybe, she thought as she spooned her 
oatmeal around the dish aimlessly, it was 
not life that was miserable but SCHOOL., 
It was a big black chunk out of your day, 
she reflected bitterly. 

This morning Claire could hardly bear 
the thought of leaving for school. Every- 
thing had gone wrong yesterday. Every- 
thing was sure to go wrong today. 


t unhappily. 
growing prettier 
day seemed to 
Ss Claire thought 
ife was going to 


Fvervone has bad days at school, 
Surely everyone has wished fervently 
that he didn’t have to go to school on 
a particular day. Claire seems like any 


teen-ager. When the story is presented 
to a class, the group 1s asked to com- 
plete the story by responding to ue 
question, “\Why do you suppose Claire 
felt that way?” Here are comments 
from one class: 


Everyone was against her in school. 

Maybe she feels unwanted by other 
boys and girls. 

Maybe the girls don’t bother with her- 

Maybe pupils made fun of her. 

Girls were jealous of her looks. 


; -on- 
She doesn’t know how to get soon 
: 7 ar # U . 
versations—no one wants her aro 


She wanted dates, to be part of - 
thing, part of the group. She wa to 
clothes, friends. She didn’t know ie 
belong. She didn’t have a boy to walk ut. 
to the station. She felt cold and left . 

Girls never invited her to their aes 
Maybe they didn’t because she di : 
care to be outside in the fresh air - F 
didn’t pay enough attention to the oP 
posite sex. he 

She can’t get the work as good as ie 
other children and when she asks q¥U € 
tions she hears little noises here and there 
So, she feels left out of the class. 


Whatever the range of peollen” 
discussion seldom lags when this stor) 
is used. The focus is soon determin 
by the group as they begin to ae 
those reasons for Claire’s behav} h 
which are also their own and Se 
they find representative of difficuln® 
they do not know how to meet: 


STUDENT’s DESIRE FOR 


PRIVACY 


a : : sider 
There is an advantage in con alt 


i 5 throt 
Ing some of these problems tl 


ay 
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the medium of Claire, for no one needs 
to reveal a personal problem about 
which he is reticent. Anonymity is al- 
Ways possible, so that any problem may 
be considered, any angle explored. 
Whether or not a student identifies his 
own problems, it is fairly safe to sup- 
pose that the problems which he brings 
to a discussion have some degree of 
Meaning and importance for him. 


MAJOR PURPOSE OF 
MATERIALS 


There are, of course, varying de- 
grees of problems, directness of ex- 
pression, and internal confirmation of 
problems voiced in writing or discuss- 
ing material such as Claire’s story. The 
alert teacher will learn to recognize 
many of these and will set up 2 class- 
room situation that will help ease the 
problem for a student who hesitates 
to bring it out before the group. The 
Major purpose of the materials, how- 
ever, is to bring out problems which 
are of general concern to the group 
as_a whole, rather than to the indi- 
vidual alone. Free discussion of con- 
among one’s peers frequently 

ps a pupil realize that his problems 
i not unique, that he is not “dif- 
that and that there may be many 
had of meeting his difficulties which 
had not occurred to him as he f: 
them alone. 


aced 


THE LEARNING FOCUS 
in such dis- 


The role of the teacher 
think 


Cussion is to help the group 
things through rather than to come UP 
With the teacher’s answéts- Teachers 
who have been using the stories have 


delineated three levels of discussion 
which may follow the use of this type 
of material. : 

1. Limiting discussion to the mia- 
terial itself. Discussion is sometimes 
limited to the story itself or the picture 
which has been shown. This kind of 
discussion is of value in giving students 

ractice in thinking about the motives 
of other people, but does not move 
them ahead in terms of planning and 
thinking about their own behavior to 
the extent of other kinds of discussion. 

2, Sharing experiences. If the group 
does not seem threatening to its mem- 
bers, they will frequently begin to 
talk about their own experiences OF 
experiences of members of the family 
f therapeutic value in 


—a procedure 0 
e an opportunity 


that the students hav 
to voice their grievances. It also helps 
them discover that their own problems 
are not unique, not different, that other 
people act that way too. 

3. Defining oF focusing problems. 


When a problem of genuine signifi- 
e group is posed, other 
e tend to build 


+ discussion, tO 


ask advice, to begin to work out solu- 
s. It is in this pyramiding of con- 
cern that the areas for concentrated 
study are defined. The teacher needs 
to be aware of them as they arise, 
and to help crystallize the definitions so 
that more reading of study can be 


given to such problems. 

If the third level of discussion is at- 
tained by the group, it is important 
that the teacher have a clear under- 
standing of t 


he learning objectives 
which can be re 


on it, tot 


tion: 


ached in the course of 
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discussion. Such understanding may 
keep the class from feeling that it has 
not learned anything and may help the 
teacher in leading the discussion and 
evaluating the growth of students. The 
following objectives have been found 
useful in focusing classroom discussion 
of materials such as those described in 
this article: 

1. Seeing the point of view of vari- 
ous persons involved. One of the es- 
sentials in developing a good relation- 
ship with other people is to learn to 
understand their point of view. One 
teacher working with the Institute pre- 
sented unfinished stories in such a way 


that the class first discussed the prob- 
lem of the adult in 


tion. Development 
problem from seve 
is an important lea 
2s Determining 
ence choice of ac 
portance in makin 
ing through the s 
lyzed as a Part 0 
essential step in j 
problems is a 


should hel 


volved in the situa- 
of skill in seeing a 
ral points of view 
ting objective. 

factors which influ- 
tion. Factors of im- 
§ choices or in think- 
ituation may be ana- 
f the discussion, This 


ntelligent approach to 


ch are in contradic- 


S of various 
le involved. 
etting along 


with other people is the ability to 
predict the effect of one’s actions on 
one’s associates. This is another objec- 
tive for the group to pursue in discus- 
sions of this material. ta 

Not all of these objectives wou 
be likely to receive attention in any 
one class discussion. The ta are 
ness of the focus must be ange 
by the concerns and eet . 
the particular group. However, if ch 
teacher is aware of these differences in 
focus, and alert to the readiness of = 
group for developing any of ae 
particular skills, the use of unfinish : 
stories in a class may be an aoe 
learning experience, and_ the grout 
may avoid the rather pointless type ‘| 
discussion to which both teachers an 
students object. 


+ wees ATER 
TECHNIQUES OF THE TEACH 


In addition to defining the kinds a 
focus classroom sessions might es 
the teachers working with the ‘nel . 
tute have been concerned with ae 
own role in conducting these pene? 
Whenever possible they have ne Ke 
together to take running ge have 
discussion in the classroom an 
then analyzed the teacher's ans 
Contrast in teaching technique 


shown in the following pares et he 
that 


is 


Isobel turned angrily as she _— 
front door slam shut. She gan 
Florence had gone to meet : d ma 
again, even though her mother e to sta 
it quite clear that they were both Befor 
at home and both do the dishes. Befot 
she had left for work she had Cat doneé- 
careful directions for things to rich her 

Isobel sloshed the sudsy water "ah was 
hands and then banged the cup $ 
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washing so hard she broke the handle off. 
Tt wasn't fair. Florence always got out 
of work. She always went to the show 
or the roller rink and left Isobel to do 
the things around the house. And as if 
that weren't bad enough, she sometimes 
wore Isobel’s best dress too. “I'll bet she 


Teacher Comment 


What do you think she should do? 
Maybe the mother would believe Florence. 


Repeats c . 
aoe comment of student that girl who 
ilsobeyed mother was bad. 


7 
What was Florence doing? 
How would the mother feel? 


Ww i i 
eee you think Isobel did when she was 
- t with the dishes to wash? 

V < st 1 
evupla your giving Florence a good beating 
fehl your mother believe you? What 
d Florence be doing? 

i ; 
dae ould mother take the word of the 
oe child rather than the younger? 
a a student comment) An older per- 

J ek show anger by fighting peg 

sts. Is hitting a good way to settle argu- 

Ments? ial : . 


(Repeats) Your method of settling an argu- 
Nent is not to speak? 


Why? 


(Repeats) They should _ stand vagaries. 

in a fuente so many fights or quarrels 

(Summarizes) We have a great dea 

Ts j a great deal of fighting. 

rt a good way to solve problems? 
id she get punished? 


1 of love 


* 
ane did the mother feel? 

5 summarize what we have said 
e Story, 


about 


did it again tonight,” said Isobel suddenly 
and went quickly to the closet to check 
up. Sure enough, Isobel’s new dress that 
she had been saving for something special 
was gone from the hanger. “I'll just have 
to do something about it,” she said to 
herself. “I can’t stand it any longer.” 


Patterns of Discussion 
2 comments. Second indicates that Florence 


would deny Isobel’s accusation. 

4 comments, two disagreeing with teacher's 
implication. 

3 comments pushing back into reputation of 
Florence. 


3 comments centering ar 
ing out. 


ound mother’s find- 


5 comments suggesting ways mother would 


punish the girls. 
most of them concerned with 


9 comments, 
g Florence punished. 


“getting even” or gettin, 
2 comments, mostly concerned with per- 
sonal experiences. 


2 comments. 


3 comments, personal experiences. 


2 comments. 


the discussion has 


comments. (Here 2 
moved to proper way for sisters to treat each 
other.) 


ents. Reasons given: no room, so 


14 comm c 
h other’s way; borrowing clothes; 


get in eac 
teasing. 
2 comments. 


ts—mostly personal experiences. 


comments. Discussion moves to way one 
feels when one does wrong. “I’m scared, but 
] still want to say it.” “I’m too ashamed to 
say 'm sorry.” 
3 comments, all on how Isobel felt. 
3 comments, all on what girls could have 


done. 


4 commen 
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In this discussion the teacher spoke 
17 times, while members of the group 
made 69 different contributions to the 
discussion. Many of the problems and 
conflicts which the group faces at 
home were revealed, as well as mores 
which are not generally acceptable. 
The teacher repeated student com- 
ments apparently for two reasons: (1) 
to reassure a student whose point of 


Teacher’s Question 
t. How do you think Isobel felt? 
2. What could Isobel have done? 


3- Does this seem like a real story to you? 


Have any of you had an experience like 
this? 


4. How many of you think it is a good 
idea to tell parents? 


5. If your brother or sister doesn’t stop 
taking your things, then what? 


6. What could 


you do to get him or her 
to stop? 


7. How many of you take your brother’s 
or sister’s clothes? 


8. How many of you feel bothered by 
brothers and sisters interfering with 
your things? 
How good is this method? 

to. What conclusions can we come to? 
What good suggestions have we had 


about getting along with brothers and 
sisters? 


Here the teacher spoke 10 times 
while the group made 20 contributions. 
The pattern of discussion was defi- 


nitely set by the teacher His first three 
questions held dj 


Question 4 asked 
5 and 6 for acti 


scussion to the story. 
for a value judgment; 
: on suggestions. These 
questions brought more student replies 
than previous ones. Questions 7, 8, and 
9 imply value judgement, 


view differed from that of class; (2) 
to turn the direction of discussion. Her 
questions were often related to previ- 
ous student comments. When the 
starred question was asked in an nl 
to change the direction of discussion, 
it was not directly answered. ; 

Another teacher used a very dif 
ferent technique in directing discus- 
sion of this same story. 


Patterns of Discussion 
2 comments 
1 comment 


1 comment 


1 comment 

3 comments (2 personal experiences) 
5 comments 

1 comment 


cperi- 
: al expe 
5 or 6 raised hands, 2 gave person 
ence 


2 comments 


2 comments 


achers 
s, teac 
From many such analyses, have 


who worked with the Institute al 
concluded that open questions, “ 
as “What do you think 1s renee er 
are better for discussion than ier’ 
which refer to the material itsel ‘alt 
The teacher will do well m ies 
for students to respond, even i 
question is followed by silence. it 
teacher can refrain from pushing; * 
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dents will break the silence and direct 
discussion toward their own concerns. 
_ The use of value words, such as 
important, better, good, ought, should, 
or any other expression which seems 
to imply judgment of responses, tends 
to stifle discussion or to make the stu- 
dent strive for a response which will 
Win teacher approval. It is important 
for the teacher to refrain from expres- 
Sion of disapproval or shock if the 
tpn of students do not follow 
the pattern of accepted social mores. 
Condemnation from the teacher will 
ne restrain the child’s behavior in re- 
seme to the problems he reveals in class 
a will only restrain his expressing 
ei cans or mentioning behav- 
mentally a the teacher might dis- 
etal ‘ ‘i important also, for the 
Spe ag gos communication lines 
ite we — use the type of question- 
shou ack wall help students think 
belo sind BEEN and question them- 
nintiag us the reflection of a comi- 
eae ee by the student, Y our 
os eno oe an argument Is not 
fs ie keeps the problem open 
while np consideration by the group, 
Sond . eater such as, “Is cnt 8 
hl ay to settle an argument: 
ould make the student defensive. 
‘tee it is wise to refrain from 
mae. nite comments, the teacher 
io responsibility for keeping 
it Iscussion moving and for helping 
to take a direction which gives the 
as be: opportunity to develop - 
tag Skills delineated earlier kes 
e Mow did the mother feel: "1S 
ina which directs the discussion 
Ward considering how all people We 


volved in the problem may feel. 

Would your giving Florence a good 
beating make your mother believe 
you?” helps move the discussion to- 
ward considering consequences of vari- 
ous actions. No rule can be given for 
guiding discussion, but continuous 
study of the effects of the teacher’s 
participation should be made. 


OTHER CLASSROOM 
TECHNIQUES 


Discussion can be combined with 
other procedures which help students 
think through their concerns. In one 
class a vigorous discussion developed 
around the Claire story quoted above. 
Many reasons were given for Claire’s 
feeling the way she did, but recurrent 
in the comments was the idea that she 
was unhappy because she had been 
blamed for something she didn’t do. 
The teacher pressed further into this 
type of comment and found that it was 
quite general in the group. The ques- 
tion, “What can you do about it 
when you are blamed for something 
rou haven't done?” was posed. As the 
students thought about it, they sug- 
gested that they act out different ways 
of meeting the problem. The following 


socio-drama was developed by them. 


of the room when 


The teacher is out 
spitball at Claire. 


Dominic throws a Sf 
Claire picks up the spitball and goes to 
throw it in the wastebasket as the teacher 
re-enters. Claire is scolded, and when she 
tries to prove that she didn’t throw the 
spitball, by telling the teacher to ask the 
class, the class lies and says she did. 


Various students played the role of 
Claire, of other members of the class, 
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especially Dominic, and of the teacher. 
As the drama was acted out by dif- 
ferent groups and each presentation 
considered, the following solutions 
were worked out by the group: 


1. Put up an argument about throwing 
the spitball. 


2. Tell mother to come and see the 
principal. 

3- Fight with the boy who really threw 
the spitball. 

4. Take the blame. 

5- Keep the secret as to who threw it. 

6. Prove to the teacher that she didn’t 
throw it. 

7. Go to a different school as a result 
of the incident. 

8. Try to win the c 
class. 

9. Take the blame and get even later. 

1o. Ask the teacher to change her seat. 


onfidence of the 


Here, indeed, were various ways that 
the problem could have been handled, 
but there was little agreement as to 
which way might be best. In order to 
find out where the class stood in re- 
gard to an appropriate solution and in 
order to help them see the effect of the 
various reactions on the people in- 
volved in the problem, the teacher 
then asked them to write answers to 
two questions: (1) How would you 
feel if you were Claire? and (2) How 
would you feel if you were a member 
of the group? The results were some- 
what startling in their implications for 
learning. Fifteen members of the group 
felt that Claire should try to prove that 
she didn’t throw the spitball, but ten 
felt that she should take the blame and 
do nothing about it. Four mentioned 
that she should take the blame, but 
never again pick up a piece of paper. 


Students saw only aggressive action 
or passive acceptance as ways _ a 
ing the problem. A frequent resp 
was that Claire should prove that : 
could take it. Those who felt that ste 
should try to prove she was not gul = 
nearly all attributed the incident “| om 
fact that Claire wasn’t liked or oi . 
that she should move to another scho ‘ 
or transfer to another class. Here, oa 
deed, is a further problem fora class - 
work with. How does one gain ar 
good graces of the group? How oe 
one prove he is a good sport “ — 
taking the blame for actions of i 
How does one react to a bully? a 

As to the feeling of the class, — 
thought that the class would dae 
or bad, but an equal number sal o 
the class would feel good, because th y 
didn’t like Claire anyway. Three _ 
it for granted that Claire was aie 
this is how new students are trea 

These results in themselves ee 
a basis for further discussion Lene 
conflicting values which trouble 
students. “What other ways ee a 
new student be tried out? If i ie 
group thought that Claire woul’ 
unwanted, was it unkind af ee this 
to expect Claire to “take it! eee 
manner? Such a discussion a il 
effective in developing demon 
havior as some more usual ee 

Often we try to teach a vation 
Way of behaving in such i 
without recognizing the variou at ff 
and conflicts which students mu ecept 
for themselves before they oe The 
what we are trying to teac ‘pro : 
teacher who worked out eee has 
lems step by step with the g 


ve 
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reason to hope that changed behavior 
will result from such careful considera- 
tion of all factors involved. It must be 
ima chat this one discussion 
inn mes result in observable 
er i “~w that incident after incident 
— t heath in this manner might 
. = nuine opportunity for achiev- 

g basic behavior changes over 2 long 
period of time. 7 : 


A GLIMPSE AT OTHER 
STORIES 


in used the Claire story and 
tite ong bisce’ as a basis for describ- 
oe baie of these materials. Other 
wide aed been developed to cover a 
testa ae of teen-age situations and 
prt. nt an even wider range of con- 
Many « he they are used in class. 
didece ; these concerns come as a 
nissan of Farner to teachers whose 
1 is ae e as an adult frequently fails 
the ad e matters of great moment to 

olescent. For example, there 1s 


the Story of Vince: 


a the first day of classes and 
S ice mbled into his new English room. 
tures ge the familiar calendar pic- 
aloud Gn the blackboard and groane' 
again? = a was he going to be stuck 
at Ww here might be worse teachers 
adit Lake High, but if sO, Vince 

ew eard anybody §° into details. 
or ondered if he could ask his adviser 

a change in program? 


ae 

iy junior high school boy; who used 

a ctional rather than correct punctu- 
ion, finished the story im this way: 

ing and 


She wasn’ 
sn’t ver 
Usually picks on ha and bawls you out 


and 
because of no response and she gives 


you a hard time and you get sick and 
tired of her and get ‘angry and shoot 
your mouth off and the next thing you 
know she sends for your mother and ee 
try to be nice but the teacher doesn’t 
seem to understand and you're just sick 
and tired of trying to get the teacher to 
understand you. And you try to under- 


stand the teacher’s viewpoint. 


The period before that final sentence 
may tell us that the boy had finished 
his writing at that point, but added the 
last sentence for fear, when it was all 
through, he had not made his point. 

Then there is the story of Annabelle: 


Annabelle faced her reflection in the 
bathroom washbowl. 
It was a pretty face she saw—hazel 
eyes in an oval face and a shining stream 
of light brown hair. But it was not 2 
happy face, she thought. 

Yer things were going well at school, 
especially now that she no longer had 
Miss Anderson for homeroom. And she 
had actually passed math! Also, she had 
at last acquired a real and attractive boy- 


friend. Yes, things at school were going 
uation at home 


all right. It was just the sit 
that had become hopeless. Everything 


was wrong! 


mirror over the 


No psychologist could give a better 
icture of the confusion of adolescence 


than the students who wrote: 


Annabelle had a very nice mother and 
father, but all of a sudden something 
seemed to change in the whole family. 
She couldn’t go out with any of her 
friends. Tf she wanted to go to the movies 
she had to bring her younger sister Mary- 


anne. She really didn’t know what had 


brought this on. 
She just couldn't get along with her 


mother. Her mother didn’t approve of 
her going out to dances and other affairs 


with a group of boys and girls. She also 
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didn’t approve of wearing lipstick. Some- 
times her mother told her to act her age, 
and other times she just told her to stop 
acting like an old lady. 


The story of Dodie touches an- 
other area of adolescent concern: 


Dodie leaned up against the door of 
her house, sheltered from the fine Spring 
drizzle. The air smelled fresh and all 
down the street the pavement shone clean 
and bright with rain. Tt was getting on 
to seven o'clock, and Dodie wished the 
gang would come down. She wondered 
would they, this kind of night. She 
shivered a ‘little—it was still too early 
in the year for standing on the stoop in 
the rain, killing time. 

She felt low tonight. Her mother and 
sister had gone to Brooklyn—to see 
somebody’s sick aunt. Of all the reasons! 


And here, with an evening to kill, it had 
to rain. 


Dodie looked dow 
Even washed clean |; 
She hated the street, 
ple, the neighborhoo 


n the empty street. 
ke this, she hated it. 
the house, the peo- 


Replies of students touched a wide 


range of problems in neighborhood re- 
lationships. 


This incident could ha 
Dodie, what happened to me, I went into 
a candy store and bought some cigarettes 
for my mother, I said to the Owner, ma 
I please have two packs of cigarettes? 
didn’t know that anybody was Watching 
me and all of a sudden! T heard a couple 
of girls say, well will you listen to her 
she must be a dude or something. I felt 
that the earth would swallow me up. I 
felt so strange because I always said please 
for everything I wanted. Since that day 
I never liked my neighborhood and 

maybe this is what happened to Dodie, 


ve happened to 


Perhaps Dodie hated the monotony of 
the block she lived on. Or perhaps it was 


just the mood she was in. No it wasn't 
that she always felt that way toward ne 
neighborhood. Her mother and ~~ _ 
gone and she had nothing to do. A sie 
all it had rained. Many times a are 
gets dreary of the same block or the 
same four walls, or just doing the same 
thing every day. 


The house was so old as the hills a 
looked it. If they didn’t get the a 
painted the roof would cave in. fined 
had four rooms for six people whe per 
there. ‘The parents, the grandparents, < 
Dodie’s uncle who would never ae = 
ried. Dodie slept with her al 
father in the bumpiest bed you a “i 
seen. The neighbors were all right ; vol 
like that kind. The youngest on the : L 
was Dodie. They would yell at ia oe 
lest thing like the day she aks Se : 
window. Dodie couldn't sit down ae 
week. The neighborhood connie, 
one bar, one police station, one ‘ 
and five houses. 


- out 
Tt could be that when she i 
with a fellow all the neighbors tal 6 she 
her when she does go out. May cause 
doesn’t like the house she lives 7 toe it 
the people who live in it don't : be 2 
clean and tidy. Dodie might Coe ehbors 
bad girl and ‘her friends and eke 
don’t like her that way. She might | 
just realizing that now, but ner ecause 
don’t want to give her a chance ever 
it is too late. Maybe she is eating en the 
thing out on the rainy day Ww) 
Streets are very lonely and dingy: 


ee 
Another picture of student ae ach 
tion is found in the story of Serie 
who had been named the aye P. 
boy in the school but was not me 
about the honor. 50 
Robert felt so silly standing ie: 


is S© 
he went to his room and ane what 
He felt so sad that he didn’t 
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to do. His one and only wish was that 
he could have a dog and a new pair of 
shoes just for him. 

Robert didn’t want this reward. He 
knew he was good in everything, even 
got the football reward, but he thought 
he deserved only the swimming award. 
He and his friend Tom had a tie in swim- 
ming. His swimming instructor told 
Robert to let Tom have the medal be- 
cause “you're getting plenty of other 
ones. You'll still get just as much credit 
on your mark.” Robert agreed. ‘The next 
day when graduation came Tom ap- 
plauded the most. He thought Robert 
Was a good sport. But deep inside, Robert 
wanted the other medal most, to brag 
over. He didn’t show it, but deep inside, 
how he wanted it! If he couldn't have 1, 
he didn’t want any other reward. 


It is hoped that these unfinished 
Stories may assist teachers in reducing 
the threat which has commonly been 
associated with the classroom, and in 
establishing a permissive atmosphere in 
which students may examine and re- 
examine the problems which confront 
them as they develop their own set of 


Operational values. 

The teachers working with the In- 
stitute also feel that these materials of- 
fer good support to the teacher who 
'S assuming the task of group guidance 
in the secondary school. The materials 
are not foolproof. A teacher may abuse 
them in use, but they do have distinct 
values for meeting needs of the high 


school life-adjustment program. 

The beginning of this article em- 
phasized the fact that the classroom 
teacher is expected to assume increas- 
ing responsibility for the prevention of 
emotional disturbances among high 
school students. It is hoped that these 
stories developed by teachers working 
with the Institute may assist other 
teachers in approaching this task. They 
seem to have certain values for this 


purpose: 


1. These stories present situations 
rather than problems or answers to 
problems. The problems which are 
considered are developed by the group 
using the material. 

2, The stories do not represent an 
isolated testing device, but are designed 
to become part of a fluid and changing 
pattern of concerns of the particular 
group in which they are used. | -_ 

3. The stories present possibilities 
for helping the teacher combine the 
psychological method of inquiry in the 
field of interpersonal relationships with 
the psychological discoveries which 
form a part of his previous training. 

4. Because they present a teen-ager 
or group of teen-agers who have their 
own identity, the stories are less 
threatening to a group than the usual 
type of problem census or direct ques- 


tion. 


eS 


William B. Featherstone, 1900-1951 


WILLIAM 8B, FEATHERSTONE, in_ his 
long but still too short life with us, 
endeared himself to our hearts and 
held before us an example of high pro- 
fessional service and devotion. 

His excellence as a student and his 
success as a school administrator early 
marked him for membership in the 
Teachers College family, and when 
new leadership was needed in the field 
of special education we turned to him. 
To lead this field of special education 
required special talents—special sym- 
pathy to the needs of handicapped and 
underprivileged children and youth, 
special diplomacy in dealing with di- 
verse and often rival public and private 
institutions, special tact in reconciling 


Y is always a matter of sadness to 
I lose a colleague and a friend. It is 
doubly so when one is taken in mid- 
career, with indications pointing to 
achievements ahead which promise to 
surpass those realized in an already dis- 
tinguished career. 
William B. Featherstone was ap- 
ointed to the faculty of Teachers 
College in 1935. Thus, his work in 
Teachers College extends just beyond 
a decade and a half. His achievements 
during this period are noteworthy, for 
he not only attained a position of rec- 
ognized leadership in his field but also 
assumed with high effectiveness im- 


conflicting philosophies and interests, 
special divination of the future ae 
rapidly changing field. All these specia 
talents were miraculously combined in 
our effective and kindly colleague who 
has been taken from us. ” 

We must go on without him. May 
his memory keep green. May his a 
ample guide our steps. May his ig 
heart keep warm within us his Ja 
service and charity. We thank i 
for sparing him to us for this all Bn 
brief period. May we continue 
work in his way with even greater 
drive and devotion. 


Wir F. Russet 
President of Teachers College 


“ih ilities 
portant administrative a 
in Teachers College, and made an be 
standing record as an oe 
Army during the second Wor College 
Before coming to Teachers ¢ ed. a 
Professor Featherstone had achies nik 
fine background of practical east 
ence which contributed see | rreat- 
the years to his “down-to-eart ‘He had 
ment of educational problems. achets 
had experience as a high sone) leat in 
a principal, and a ce direc 
Wyoming, and as a curricuu 
tor in the city of Los Angeles. sed 4 
Professor Featherstone pos a that 
rare combination of characteris 
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made him highly respected among his 
colleagues and enabled him to “give 
much to the fields in which he spe- 
cialized. He had a tough intellectual 
quality that would not tolerate shoddy 
or illogical work. Many a colleague 
and student will remember him as he 
relentlessly pursued a line of analysis 
in class or seminar. He was keenly 
aware of the practical conditions un- 
der which educational programs must 
Operate. Again and again he brought 
educational theory into proper focus 
by projecting these operational set 
tings. He was a worker who got things 
done. It was never his practice to for- 
mulate plans which he did not eX- 
pect to help carry out; when there 
Was a job to be done he could always 
be counted on to do his share. 
ae is rare for a professional career 
the posi two major foci; yet this was 
F ase with Professor Featherstone. 
rom the time of his graduate work 
throughout his career he worked in 
the fields of the secondary curriculum 
and special education. His doctoral dis- 
ieee dealt with special education; 
ee position following completion 
ie . octorate was in secondary cur 
1 m. At Teachers College his as- 
Signment has been as Head of the De- 
teat of Special Education and as 
Member of the Department of Cur- 
Ticulum and Teaching. 
b In the extended list of publications 
oo Featherstone, two in par- 
r stand out. One 1s 4 monograp 


Published first in 194! and recently 
Tevised, Teaching the Slow Learner. 


The other is a book published in 1959 


A Functional Curriculum for Youth. 
The first of these has been used by 
many thousands of educational work- 
ers and the second is of such quality 
that it also should have a wide influ- 
ence. His penetrating analysis in this 
later work of the function of the 
school and the role of subjects in the 
curriculum should prove of unusual 
value to curriculum workers. 

But it tells only a part of the story 
to mention his professional achieve- 
ments, for Bill Featherstone, as he was 
known by his host of friends, was most 
warmly regarded by all with whom 
he worked. He possessed a kindly spirit 
that shone through all he did and en- 
deared him to colleagues and students. 

Professor Featherstone served in the 
Army of the United States from 1942 
to 1946. He was assigned to the School 
of Military Government at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1943, where his 
work was sO outstanding that he was 
retained on the staff of the school. For 
his work on the staff he was awarded 


a commendation by the Commandant, 


Brigadier General C. W. Wickersham. 


Following his work at the University 
of Virginia he was assigned overseas 
to the staff of General Mark Clark, 
first serving in Italy and later in Aus- 
tria. His assignment in Austria was as 
Chief, Education Division, Austrian 
Planning Unit, Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Expeditionary Forces. For his 
work in this capacity he was awarded 
the Legion of Merit. The citation indi- 


cates how the sterling qualities we 


know he possessed served our war 
effort. 
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Lieutenant Colonel William B. 
Featherstone, ..., Adjutant General’s 
Department, Army of the United 
States, for exceptionally meritorious 
conduct in the performance of out- 
standing services as Chief, Education 
Division, Austrian Planning Unit, 
Supreme Headquarters, Allied Ex- 
peditionary Forces . . . Lieutenant 
Colonel Featherstone, through his 
great intelligence, aggressiveness and 
outstanding — technical knowledge 
performed his varied and complex 
duties in a brilliant manner. His en- 
couragement, sound advice and tire- 
less efforts contributed greatly to 
the reestablishment of the Austrian 
educational system, reflecting the 
highest credit upon him and the 
armed forces of the United States. 


He was further honored in Austria 
by having conferred upon him Hon- 
orary Membership in the University 
of Vienna. The record of the proceed- 
ings of that occasion indicates the ap- 
preciation of Austrian educators for 
the effective and considerate way 10 
which he conducted the affairs of Mili- 
tary Government connected with edu- 
cation. 

In Professor Featherstone’s passing 
we have suffered a great loss at Teach- 
ers College, as has American education 
generally. We shall miss him in 
midst. We grieve his untimely death. 


Hortis L. CaswFkLl 
Dean of Teachers College 


—————————————— en 
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AMERICAN HIGH 5 
uring the past twenty years important 
changes have occurred in our secondary 
schools. Early in the 1930's the Committee 
on Orientation of Secondary ?ducation, un- 
der the leadership of Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs, defined the philosophy and purposes 
of secondary education in a way that gave 
new directions to the work of our schools. 
A second committee, formed within the 
ae Association of Secondary School 

rincipals and with Professor Will French 
as chairman, has done much valuable work 
“ promoting improved practices in our 
tigh schools. Recently, the program of Life 
Adjustment Education, under the leadership 


of Dr. Dan Hull, has given further impetus 
ifferent and better 


D 


ae the development of a d 
kind of secondary school. 
nis kind of school 

Merican society requires is 
oind in this book. It is a sel 
Pie all normal adolescents, providing for 
Al broad and vital program of general 
i ty and for each those eu 
suede : extracurricular experiences = 
me man opportunities which w il est 

et their individual needs for vocational 
Segoe and cultural growth. It is a 
th ol that will operate on the principle 

at the sensible way to prepare young 
People for life is to teach them directly 


h : 

ee to solve the problems they will en- 
‘O : hi 28 . 

unter in normal living. It is 4 school that 

it has 


dr A 

Nir strength from the close ties It 

hic the community it serves, and in turn 
Tiches the life of the community by ™ 

« 

By Will French, J. Dan Holl, and B: L. 


D 
=a Published by Rinehart & Company, Inc., 


our present-day 
clearly indi- 
hool that will 


$45, 


CHOOL ADMINISTRATION* 


the quality of living of the people. 
basic text for the preparation 
shows in some detail what 
kind of person the principal of such a 
school needs to be, what his duties will be, 
his work will be related to that of 
other educational workers, what services he 
will seek to develop in his school, what 
sroblems he will encounter, what principles 
are most likely to lead to success, and how 
public support for an improved educational 
program can be obtained. The young prin- 
cipal will find in it a blueprint of the kind 
of school he ought to build. The experienced 
find a wealth of suggestions 
for improvements he can make in his school. 

The book provides as much and as 
good material concerning the mechanics of 
secondary school administration as is found 
in other standard texts in the field. In addi- 
tion it makes several contributions in areas 
which have been less adequately dealt with 
by other authors. The function of admini- 
stration and the relation of secondary- 
school administration to other types of ad- 
well, though briefly, dis- 
cussed. The problems of relationship be- 
tween local, state, and national educational 
authorities and with other youth-serving 
organizations are helpfully treated. A 
chapter on the scheduling of unconventional 
curriculum patterns shows how greater 
flexibility in the school’s program can be 
achieved. The importance of lay participa- 
tion in educational planning, and means for 
obtaining widespread and intelligent support 
for the schools are fully considered. 
Throughout the book the authors have em- 
phasized the fact that in organization, in 


proving 
This book, a 
of principals, 


how 


principal will 


ministration are 
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administration, and in instruction the school 
should be purpose-centered, with clear and 
definite relationships between the purposes 
that are sought and the educational arrange- 
ments that are made. Finally, the authors 
have been more successful than most in 
presenting a democratic philosophy of edu- 
cation and in showing explicitly how this 


philosophy should govern the daily func- 
tioning of the school in all of its aspects. 
The book is a substantial and needed con- 
tribution to the literature of secondary 
school administration. 
Howarp G. SPALDING 
Principal A. B. Davis High School 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


Seen 


Doctor of Education Project Reports 


Se ee 


BEN JAMIN C. Wuus. A Mid-Century 
View of Staffing a City School Sys- 
tem.* 


This report deals with some of the prin- 
ciples and practices operative in the area 
ef staff policies and with some of the dan- 
ger signs to which administrators should be 
alert. It centers on policy related to the 
professional staff, excluding from all con- 
siderations the Civil Service personnel, 
which comprises clerical, custodial, and 
cafeteria employees. These employees are 
simply selected from the top of Civil Serv- 
Ss lists produced by the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission. It might be said in pass- 
ng, however, that what is good personnel 
administration for the professional staff is 
Probably good personnel administration for 
all other employees. 

f As we talk about staffing, we are looking 
or people who can be up to date in the 
utilization of those things which are known 
to be true about the processes of learning 
and growth and those things which mag- 
nify tremendously the power of a teacher. 
md we consider the fact that we have 

ader objectives of education than for- 
Merly, that we exist in a world demanding 
tp Ria critical judgment, that we live in 
Scr of local organization that makes the 

ng of local problems much moré if- 

Cult, and that the responsibilities of the 


. 
tion Oe manuscripts of the Doctor of oso 
are Bee Reports reviewed in The Rem 
‘ol On file in the Library of Teachers College, 
tumbia University. i 
to ciuse of space Jimitations it is not poe 
Thewblish here the digests of all the Reports- 
se included, however, represent @ variety 
areas, A complete list © authors and titles 
the Reports is publishe y in the 
Teh issue of The Record. 


St d annuall 
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board of education have been magnified, 
we realize that we must have a staff who 
can meet the challenges and the opportun- 
ities of their times. That staff, we feel, is 
much more likely to meet the situation 
satisfactorily if ic is a staff of high morale 
with a strong sense of teamwork, 

In these mid-century years decisions will 
be made that will influence the nature of the 
school staff for the next twenty-five years. 
This project will attempt to expand this 
concept by drawing upon the factors as 
they exist in the City of Yonkers. 

The morale effect of every appointment 
Promotion “from within” gives 
the opportunity to recognize able staff peo- 
ple and gives them an opportunity to flower. 
On the other hand this method of promo- 


tion sometimes leads to internal jealousies. 


Those under the immediate supervision 
of course, known 


of the administrator are, 

better to him than those from another sys- 
tem. This is an argument for the promo- 
tion of leadership from within the system. 
It would seem wise for the school admin- 
istrator to follow the policy of the Supreme 
Court justices, who, when they see the 
precedents going too far one way, weight 
their decisions slightly in the other direc- 


is important. 


tion. 
It must be reiterated here that in the 


making of promotions, politics should be 
kept out of the picture. The entire process 
must be conducted openly and democrati- 


cally. 


Two areas are suggested as being reward- 


ing in dealing with teacher maladjustment. 
The first area to which attention should 
be given is securing proper orientation of 
the teacher early in his experience in the 
system. Teacher orientation should be de- 
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liberately planned, with the objective of 
making him not only part of his school 
team but also part of his community. Class- 
room supervision in the early years of 
teaching is, in the author's opinion, neces- 
sary for desirable teacher growth at this 
early stage. 

The second area for concern of the ad- 
ministrator is the transferring of people 
from one setting to another to the end that 
the teacher can reach his optimum produc- 
tivity. 

If due prudence is exercised in the employ- 
ment of teachers in the first place, there will 
be relatively few cases where it is absolutely 
necessary to drop a teacher. Most teachers 
not performing at their best in their pres- 
ent assignments will perform better in 
more suitable assignments. One of the chief 
functions of a superintendent is knowing 
what contribution, under what circum. 


stances, cach teacher can make to his school 
system. 


NM OX 


Tueris Buckuy. A Guide for Health 
Teaching in Hawaii’s Public Schools.* 


The purposes of this project are to select 
experiences and learnings appropriate for 
meeting the health needs and interests of 
pupils in Grades I-XII in Hawaii 


schools, 


’s public 
to organize these activities and 
learnings into a guide for teacher use, and 
to suggest ways of utilizing the guide. 

Thorough studies made by competent 
community groups in Hawaii and by recog- 
nized mainland educators reveal the need 
for a guide to health teaching which is 
especially adapted to Hawaii’s uniqueness 
in geographical location and racial composi- 
tion. Mainland guides contain much irrele- 
vant health material and either omit or do 
not emphasize material pertinent to Hawaii’s 
real health needs. 

A review of the present Territorial health 
program reveals that it consists entirely of 
special services. A similar Teview of the 
past and present health curriculum at 


Teachers College, University of Hawaii, re- 
veals that it is inadequate to mect the health 
needs of Hawaii's teachers and pupils. i 
project, therefore, was limited to the teach- 
ing aspects of health. 
"A study was made of the health problems 
of the Islands, and a compilation made of 
recommendations on record for the pee 
provement or solving of these problems. 
From these the health learnings were are 
ranged according to age groups—six-, 
seven- and eight-year-olds in group one; 
nine-, ten- and eleven-year-olds in group 
two; and the adolescents in group three. 
The health learnings of the first gare 
are based upon the need of the child zo 
age to establish habits of health, “e in 
adjust to the school routine, the teac : 
and other children. Those of tt —. 
groups are based upon the child's lor a 
things mechanical, and upon his wide ‘ 
interest in the community, nation an 
world. The learnings of group three ) 
based upon the aes interest in sei, 
srowth, and family life. 
. One chapter in the project nepart igen 
suggestions for effectively utilizing Po 
guide. A period of experimentation is eu 
gested before the guide is used ine “ 
pre-service or in-service education “ 
teachers. Once the guide has been one 
after experimentation, suggestions are sel 
for utilizing it in workshops, Unive 
classes, and institutes. *%6 
Another chapter is addressed to es 
teachers. Here are explained the pee % 
of the guide, the need for it, and ho a 
can be effectively used. BugEEHOD a 
made for determining pupil needs an a 
terests, unit construction, and the eva 
tion of learning experiences. : 
Throughout the project report _ 
phasized that the guide is not a cov -_ 
study, is not the final answer to the ep 
tion of health teaching in the — “4 
Rather, it is repeated that the guide ae 
tended for teachers’ use in gel a 
selves to participate in the gers 
operative curriculum study in Mh 


is em 
rse 9 
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Epwarp L. Hawtuorne. Fund Raising 


for the Small College.*® 

The major purpose of this study was to 
assist those who must plan and execute a 
program of fund raising in small privately 
controlled colleges enrolling from 500 to 
1,500 students. Four programs utilized in suc- 
cessful college and university fund raising 
are generalized with the small college fully 
in mind. Examples of successful practices are 
given in appropriate places. In view of the 
fact that local situations differ, adaptation 
is quite necessary. 

The materials and methods employed in 
this project are as follows: (1) a review of 
published literature, (2) 4 study of source 
materials in private files, (3) practical exper- 
ience in university fund raising, and (4) a 
field survey of fund-raising practices in six 
small colleges. The study is organized into 
five chapters, the first of which is intro- 
ductory. 

Chapter II, on fund raising and _ fiscal 
policy, provides an interpretation of the de- 
clining trends of philanthropic support. 
Changing economic conditions warrant a 
re-examination of the policies of financial 
support for endowed colleges. The com- 
petitive’ position of the sinall college indi- 
cates that the broader base of support in 
the general public has been of greater sig- 
nificance to universities. A future policy of 
cooperation among colleges in federated 
appeals is suggested. 

Chapter Il is an examination of the po- 
tential sources of philanthropic benefactions 
from foundations, charitable trusts, COTPO- 
rations, and individuals. Grants from foun- 
dations and corporations are generally made 
to universities. Individuals who become ef- 
fectively motivated toward philanthropy 
during their lifetime are the greatest poten- 
tial sources of gifts and bequests The eco- 
nomic resources available for gifts from 
annual income are tremendous. Great pri- 
vate accumulations of wealth exist, and be- 
quests to colleges are tax-exempt. a 

A definite master plan of fund raising 


must be evolved and provision made for 
flexibility in the execution of the develop- 
ment and public relations program. This 
requires an investment of time as well as 
money. Formulation of the basic case for 
the college in its area of service is funda- 
mental. The time required to get a con- 
tinuous development program under way 
ranges from three to five years. . 

The long-range development program 
usually includes special projects, annual giv- 
ing for alumni and friends, and a plan to 
obtain bequests. Many friends must be 
enlisted in volunteer service on behalf of 
the college. A plan designed to cultivate 
benefactors is necessary. Present friends of 
the college can become ambassadors of 
good will charged with the responsibility 
of seeking philanthropic support. 


x ON 


Eart Frankiin TELSCHOW. The Role 
of the Leader in Nondirective Group 
Psychotherapy-* 

This research was designed to investigate 
the role of the leader in nondirective group 
psychotherapy. Hypotheses were tested 
concerning the quantity and quality of 
leader participation as related to particular 
patterns of member behavior. 

Subjects were chosen for the three groups 
in this study from the graduate student 
body of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Each of the fifty-seven group ses- 
sions was electrically recorded and verbatim 
typescripts were prepared to analyze the 
verbal behavior of the leaders as they in- 
teracted with the members. The therapy 
protocols were subjected to category analy- 
sis in an attempt to quantify and adequately 
define the responses of both leaders and 
members. Independent judges were em- 
ployed to test the reliability of the cate- 
gorizing system. 

The Rorschach examination, incomplete 
sentences test, and self-rating scale were 
administered to the subjects before and 
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after therapy in an effort to verify the 
clinical judgment of the three group lead- 
ers concerning the initial adjustment of the 
members and the extent to which they 
seemed to profit from the experience. 
Frequencies of particular kinds of leader 
response directed toward each member, as 
well as client responses immediately follow- 
ing leader techniques, were tabulated. The 
resulting data were subjected to statistical 


analysis in order that hypotheses might be 
tested. 


The results of this study may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: (a) Simple ac- 
ceptance, restatement of content, and clari- 
fication of feeling accounted for over 75 
per cent of all group leader responses in 
each of the three groups studied. (b) Ap- 
proximately 98 per cent of all group leader 
responses seem clearly nondirective in na- 
ture. (c) There is no apparent relationship 
between the initial adjustment of a group 
member and the extent of group leader in- 
teraction with that member. (d) Group 
leaders tend to interact most with those 
members who are most active in each of 
the groups. (e) Discordant member be- 
havior tends to vary inversely with the ex- 
tent of group leader participation. (f) No 
significant difference was found between the 
two improved groups in the extent of leader 
interaction. (g) A greater proportion of 
restatement of content responses was di- 
rected toward the most improved group. 
(h) Simple acceptance and pause were usu- 
ally followed by a greater proportion of 
client release units than restatement of 
content or clarification of feeling. (i) Mem- 
bers who gained most from the experience 
were usually among those with whom the 
group leaders reported ease in applying 
nondirective techniques. (7) Those members 
with whom the leaders reported feeling 
most comfortable were later judged to 
have profited most. (k) Leaders reported 
members who had gained most from ther- 


apy as those thought to like them (the 
leaders) best. 


Education of 


Minprep 1. Mont 
Nursing Technicians.*® 


The main purpose of this study has — 
to plan an educational program for — 
nurse with predominantly technical ~ 
tions and to propose a program for bine 
preparation of professional nurse bem 
nel for faculty positions in these programs: 
Four major assumptions formed the basis 
of the study. These assumptions are: a4 
that it is possible to consider the cong 
of nursing as being on a continuum , i 
having a spectrum range; (2) that t — 
functions can be differentiated anos | 
to plan educational programs es 
(3) that it is economically desirab e t 
tablish such programs in appropriate € “ 
cational institutions; (4) that aides ~ 
taught on the job, and nurses with pee 
sional functions can and should be prepa 
in universities and colleges. ; si 

The needs of society for nursing . os 
ice are reviewed. The conclusions reac os 
are that the demands for nursing nen 
are increasing both quantitatively and q ae 
tatively; that the functions of nN Et 
changing and becoming more cone soe 
the needs of the people for nursing § 
are not being met. ; ane 

The facts concerning the ay en 
of registered nurse and pee able 
schools are reviewed. There is cons! that 
evidence to support the pe “4 
neither school is preparing its studen is 
fectively to mect the demands made _ 
them. If nurses with professional aed 
tion, received in a university 4 : en 
will be responsible for the comp e ed of 
tions of nursing, and the aide, “ erions 
the job, will perform assisting eee 
for the nurse and physician, then t ee 
no specific provision for the large 
mediate group of functions. ‘ 

A new worker with predominant ale 
nical functions and preparation, eae 
nursing technician, is proposed. ae for 
cally, the nursing technician 1s oe pre” 
two major reasons: (1) the perio 


y tech- 
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aration is shorter and less costly; (2) the 
compensation required by the worker is 
correspondingly less. 

The establishment of programs for nurs- 
ing technicians in community or junior col- 
leges and technical institutes is proposed. 
The curriculum proposed is two academic 
years in length with general and technical 
education integrated. The program should 
lead to the associate degree and make the 
graduate cligible for licensure. 

Professional nurses will be required for 
the administration of the programs and 
for teaching the courses in nursing. Simul- 
taneously with the establishment of pro- 
grams for nursing technicians there will 
need to be set up educational programs for 
the preparation of professional nurses who 
wish to qualify for the administration of 
and teaching in these programs. Experimen- 
tation is essential in both the program for 
nursing technicians and the program for 
preparation of educational personnel. 


: Ra 


Harvey Hart. How Would You Have 
Handled It? A Case Book for Personnel 
Students.* 


This project is simply 2 compilation, in 
narrative form, of thirty-six situations in- 
volving moments of crisis and decision in 
the lives of students and school staff work- 
ers. The purpose is to present in as interest- 
ing, stimulating, and varied a manner as pos- 
sible material which will provoke discussion 
in a class in student personnel administration 
or guidance. It is primarily designed for 
students who are relatively inexperienced 
in this field, and for use in classes whose 
members come from diverse backgrounds. 
The introduction contains a summary of the 
principal problems which are raised in the 
various case narratives. 

Fach series of twelve cases is preceded 
by a brief description of the school in 
which the situations arise. The purpose here 
is to sketch in enough about the type of 


school, its students, its curriculum, and its 
personnel staff to give a satisfactory setting 


21 


wa 


for the cases to follow. This method has 
permitted the elimination of repetition of 
purely expository material. The first school 
described is a large union high school, and 
twelve situations arising here are presented; 
the second school is a small two-year col- 
lege; the third school is a large university. 

The first step in the procedure involved 
listing some of the vital and recurring prob- 
lems encountered over some twenty years 
of experience in various kinds of personnel 
jobs. The next task consisted of the writing 
of incidents, all based on experience, which 
would make these problems become mat- 
ters of live, human concern to readers. 

Most of the situations are strictly stu- 
dents’ problems which they bring to coun- 
selors: a boy struggles with his conscience 
over the draft; another is a perennial class- 
cutter; a third is a veteran, trying to sup- 
port a family and go to school; still another 
has spent several years in a hospital and 
cannot adjust to the society of his fellows 
when he returns to school. Some of the 
problems are more administrative in nature: 
What can or should a dean do about the 
formation of selective fraternities if he be- 
lieves them undesirable? Should he ever 
reverse a carefully considered decision of a 
student council? How should roommates be 
assigned in a dormitory? Still other prob- 
Jems concern interstaff relations: How is 
the counselor to deal with a very tempera- 
mental teacher who is involved in a stu- 
dent problem? 

No conclusions are formulated. The pur- 
pose is to present in dramatic and realistic 
form some typical problems which con- 
front counselors, deans of men, deans of 
women, registrars, and admissions officers. 


NOK 


Everetr Ayers Dakan. Changes in 
Concept of Self and of Partner for 
Married Couples in Nondirective 
Group Therapy.* 


_ The purpose of the research was to 
investigate changes in the interpersonal 
perception of married couples undergo- 
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ing nondirective group therapy, and to 
explore methods which might lay the 
groundwork for more extensive investiga- 
tion. 

Eight subjects were selected. Husbands 
and wives were not in the same group. At 
the beginning and end of therapy, subjects 
rated self, partner, and expected rating of 
self from partner on a self-rating scale and 
the Allport-Vernon Scale of Values. Direc- 
tion of change, and discrepancies, between 
pre- and post-therapy tests were evaluated. 

There were twenty-four meetings in 
thirteen weeks. Meetings were recorded. 
For purposes of content analysis, feeling 
units were defined as the smallest segments 
of verbal behavior to which categories and 
locations could be assigned. Fecling cate- 
gories were rejection, acceptance, ambiva- 
lence, doubt or confusion, understanding, 
and miscellaneous. Areas of location were 
self, partner, marriage situation, group, and 
others. The factors of low feeling-category 
reliability, lack of control over couples in 
discussing ratings, small changes for some 
subjects on tests and content analysis, and 
the small number of subjects preclude ab- 
solute generalizations. It is not known to 

what extent changes occurred by chance. 
The findings suggest hypotheses for further 
research. 

For six of eight subjects, the range of self 
and partner ratings was unique for each 
member of the couple. For seven of eight 
subjects, the direction of change between 
pre- and post-therapy ratings was the same 
for self and partner. These findings suggest 
that partner concept is related to, and re- 
mains close to, self concept. 

The  near-correct perception between 
partners on the Allport-Vernon Scale of 
Values (within four points on a value area) 
increased from thirty-three to forty-seven, 
and the discrepancy between scores de- 
creased from 660 to 548, both factors sug- 
gesting increased awareness of husband-wife 
values. 

Self reference increased and partner ref- 
erence decreased, suggesting that early ori- 


entation in therapy was toward the mar- 
riage and partner. As therapy pemeetet 
there was greater self-involvement relating 
to general adjustment. 

Feelings of rejection about self and perl 
ner increased until about mid-therapy an 
then decreased. This suggests that the sub- 
jects experienced increased freedom = 
pressing negative feelings, clarified — 
feclings, and expressed more positive ones. 

NON 


‘eachi alism 
Dwicur Bexter. Teaching Journa 
by Audio-Visual Methods 
This project is a study of applications 


eachi of 
method to the teaching 


audio-visual 
journalism. 
It attempts to show through ae 
principles, survey of current ‘ig me 
concrete illustration some of the ee 
tunities for the utilization of motion Lad 
tures, slides, filmstrips, the opaque aa pew 
and materials, radio, the recorder, and 
vision in the journalism classroom. | , 
The project falls into four pene - 
1. An examination is made of claims 


analysis of 
es, and 


stive addition 

audio-visual method as an gg een 
i sedure. I 

to over-all teaching proc Seas 


underlying multi-sensory teaching Date va 
are reviewed, qualities which ae eval 
speed, quality, and permanence 0 hen s 
are analyzed, and a pop pom 
to their probable potentialities for 
journalism instruction. xn 808 
2, A survey is conducted of cur oat 
of audio-visual devices in the 34 aa “ 
departments of journalism — Neri 
American Council on Education fo a Mee 
nalism. A questionnaire was sent oo ri 
institutions askings | 


structors at these 1 esters 


effect: Do you use audio-visua a 
any of your courses? Which do ye or: 
In what courses? How many class P 2 aie 
do you use in each course. wine er in- 
devices (and materials) have you hoseeait 
structionally most effective? Fach ellie 
tor was asked, also, to report what reer 
visual equipment is available to bang be fhe 
he has access to projection rooms; ane 


.—— SS? rr OOO aor? _————— 
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does not use audio-visual devices in his 
teaching, why not? Replies were received 
from 240 instructors, of whom 144 reported 
they are using audio-visual devices of at least 
one kind in at least one course. Frequency 
of use of these devices, all kinds totaled, 
averaged 2.8 times per quarter, OF 3.7 times 
per semester per course. 

3. Several chapters, each devoted to a 
different audio-visual device, present illus- 
trative scripts, slides, filmstrips, flat materials 
for opaque projection, radio programs, re- 
cordings, and television programs, to show 
the nature of materials available for instruc- 
tional use. These chapters include a number 
of sample teaching units. 

4. It is concluded that possibilities for 
audio-visual method in journalism should be 
explored in a systematic way. Responsibility 
begins with the individual teacher and ex- 
tends to the individual school or department 
of journalism, then on a broader scale to 
the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism. This latter group, through its 
audio-visual committee, should undertake 
a six-point program in which the committee 
itself is expanded to include expert counsel 
and assistance; a master plan is formulated 
which examines needs and objectives and 
charts an over-all procedure; increased utili- 
zation of available materials is stimulated 
through an educational program, teacher 
and institutional production of materials is 
encouraged; a program of commercially pre- 
pared materials is organized in cooperation 
with manufacturers; centers of materials and 
a system of exchange are established. 
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Orval. L. Putuirs. A Proposed Pro- 
eram for the Training of Mathematics 
Teachers for the Public Secondary 
Schools of Mississippi.” 
The purpose of this study 

the status of the mathematics te 


is to indicate 
achers in the 


public high schools of Mississippi with ref- 
erence to official Mississippi certification 
standards, and their qualifications with re- 
gard to pre-service and in-service training 
as compared with mathematics teachers’ 
qualifications in the rest of the country. 
This involves the determination of prelim- 
inary and subsequent training, experience 
and salary, the types of certificates held, 
and the sources of supply of a representa- 
tive sampling of the mathematics teachers 
in Mississippi. Interpretations and implica- 
tions based upon these findings will be the 
foundation for proposing a new program. 
The new program should result in improve- 
ment in qualifications and should raise the 
quality of mathematics instruction in the 
public high schools of the state. 

The study relates itself to the preparation 
of public secondary school mathematics 
teachers, and does not consider the char- 
acter of the specific instruction in mathe- 
matics in the public secondary schools of 
Mississippi as it affects the training of the 
teacher. However, the kind of instruction in 
mathematics, as it affects what the teacher 
must know, will be considered. 

Mathematics has a justifiable place in the 
high school curriculum. If properly taught 
and enriched, it has the possibility of pro- 
viding a type of cultural training which is 
essential to every individual. To provide the 
kind of mathematics courses needed by 
Mississippi public high school pupils, certain 
changes are suggested in (a) the training 
courses offered student teachers by Missis- 
sippi teacher-training institutions, and (b) 
the Department of Education’s certification 
standards. 

Not only must requirements be changed, 
but emphases must be radically shifted. The 
mathematics teacher must be trained and 
selected for the teaching of mathematics 
that is comprehensive, fluid, and adapted to 
the needs of pupils living in Mississippi. 
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Office of the President 


Dr. William F. Russell recently announced 


the following faculty promotions at Teach- 
ers College: 


From associate professor to professor of 
education—Gertrude P. Driscoll; from as- 
sistant professor to associate professor of 
physical education—Marjorie Hillas; from 
assistant professor to associate professor of 
education—Arthur W. Foshay, Norton L. 
Beach, and Felix J. McCormick, 


From instructor to assistant professor of 
education—Anne §S, McKillop, E. Edmund 
Reutter, Lawrence A. Cremin, and Sloan 
Wayland. 


Leaves of absence during the 1951-52 
academic year were granted as follows: 
Winter Session—Professor Hubert M. 
Evans; Spring Session—Professors Natalie 
K. Fitch, Edwin Ziegfeld, Donald Super, 
Alice M. Miel, and Harry A. Scott; for the 


academic year—Professor Gordon N. Mac- 
kenzie. 


Office of the Dean 


Dean Hollis L. Caswell took a field trip 
recently to several northwestern and cen- 
tral colleges and universities to observe 
new developments and techniques in their 
programs. 

The trip, which lasted from April 21 
to May 4, took him to Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Indiana University, the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Fort Hays Kansas State 
College, the University of Nebraska, Ne- 
braska State Teachers College, and the State 
University of Iowa. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Two new assistant professors of apes 
have been appointed to the faculty 0 os 
department. They are Drs. Lawrence 3 
Cremin and Sloan Wayland. Dr. a 
will specialize in historical foundations n 
education. His dissertation, The America 
Common School: An Historic ce oe 
was published recently by the puget o 
Publications of Teachers College as one c 
the first of its new series, Teachers wmolleg? 
Studies in Education. Dr. Wayland, a 
dissertation, entitled Social tote 
Farming, has been published by the . wil 
bia University Seminar on Rural Li ‘ak em- 
teach in social foundations, with — Both 
phasis on school-community sani * Me 
appointees have been instructors 
department. 


bf 
Cotumpta University has chosen oe) 
John L. Childs to receive the Butler ae 
awarded at commencement each La ee 
alumnus for outstanding achievement 
fields of education and philosophy: 


bert 
From May 14 to June 1, Professor wees? 
King Hall will represent Tet dine 2 
at the gooth anniversary of the fou! 5 site 
the University of San Marcos, 1) : 
Peru, San Marcos is the oldest unt 


in this hemisphere. 


versity 


a 
dressed 


; ad : 
Prorrssor Goodwin Watson | Societ) 


i i ica 
meeting of the Eastern Sociolog 
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at Yale University on April 1, his topic being 
“Changing Prejudices.” At Vassar College 
on April 18 he talked on “International 
Relations in Psychological Perspective.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Tue sixth semiannual convention of the 
Intercollegiate Psychology Association was 
held on April 28 at Teachers College. A 
symposium on child therapy and guidance 
was the main event. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Proressor Frank Cyr is the director of a 
study on the changing status of the district 
superintendency in New York State. The 
study is affiliated with the Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration. Con- 
tributing to the study are Professor Lorne 
Woollatt and Dr. Allen Felix, both of 
whom are associated with the Institute of 
Administrative Research. The group has 
developed a manual, Rural Leadership and 
Service, for the analysis of the district super- 
intendency. It will be used as the basis for 
intervisitation of district superintendents in 
rural New York. 


Proressor Paul L, Essert is acting as consult- 
ant to the Buffalo Survey of Education 
being conducted by the New York State 
Department of Education. He is especially 
concerned with surveying the adult edu- 


cation program in that city. 


In June the American Book Company will 
publish Elementary School Administration 
and Supervision, written by Professors 
Harold J. McNally and Willard S. Elsbree. 


Prorrssor John K. Norton attended the 
Meetings of the 1952 Yearbook Commission 


of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators on May 3, 4, and s. 


Emeritus Professor of Education, Thomas 
H. Briggs delivered the Sachs Lectures for 
1950-51 at the College on April 10, 11, and 
12. A pioneer in the development of mod- 
ern secondary education in the United 
States, he spoke on “The Secondary School 
Curriculum: Yesterday, Today and To- 
morow.” These lectures are made possible 
by the Julius and Rosa Sachs Endowment 
Fund at the College, and are held primarily 
for the promotion of scholarly efficiency in 
the training of American secondary school 
teachers. The series started in 1929. 

In his April 11 speech Dr. Briggs re- 
marked: “There is nothing of importance in 
education that cannot be expressed in words 
of one syllable. I respect simplicity; I sus- 
pect pendecasyllabic ponderousness.” The 
April 1951 Teachers College Record pre- 
sents the lectures in full. 


Creative Leadership of Adult Education, by 
Professor Paul L. Essert, will be published 
by Prentice-Hall in June. 


Proressor Williard S. Elsbree is simulta- 
neously serving as consultant to a teacher 
certification group in Wilmington, Del., a 
salary committee from Great Neck, N. Y., 
and the Philadelphia Suburban School 
Council on Teacher Load Study. 


How to use more efficiently the internship 
as field experience for future school admin- 
istrators was planned at a conference spon- 
sored by the Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration on April 16 and 17. 
It was attended by representatives of twelve 
of the seventeen Middle Atlantic universities 
cooperating with the program. 


GUIDANCE 


A committee of women has been formed 
to plan for a national conference on 
woman’s role in the defense decade. Pro- 
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fessor Esther Lloyd-Jones is a member of 
the committee, which was formed at the 


invitation of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 


Proressor Kenneth F. Herrold has recently 
been appointed to the executive editorial 
board of the Journal of Social Issues, the 
organ of the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Studies, 


Lake George, Indiana, will be the scene of 
a fall workshop for Student Personnel Ad- 
Ministrators, at which Professor Herrold 
will act as consultant-coordinator, 


A third edition of An Introduction to Child 
Study, by Professor Ruth Strang, has just 
been published by The Macmillan Company, 
In The Gifted Child, (D. C. Heath) Pro- 
fessor Strang contributed 
on the mental hygiene of 
and on the teaching of these children; a 
chapter on personnel work to the 1951 
Yearbook on Graduate Study of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education; 
and five chapters on group activities in C, 
Gilbert Wrenn’s Student Personnel Work 
in College. 


several chapters 
gifted children 


Iv June J. B. Lippincott will publish the 
fourth edition, revised and enlarged, of Pro- 


fessor Harry D. Kitson’s How To Use 
Your Mind. 


Proressor Lloyd-Jones has been appointed 


as special consultant to the Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Air Force. 


Division II 


Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


At the opening on May 4 of the Southern 
Regional Conference on Children Under 
Six, in Nashville, Tenn., Professor Emma 
Sheehy delivered an address on “The Curi- 
ous Child.” From June 11 to 15 she will be 


the leader of a workshop at the University 


of Oklahoma. 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Ar the 47th annual spring meeting of the 
: a o; aaa 5 
Middle States Council for the Social Studies, 


eat a ae sags 
urer of their organization. The meeting 
held on April 20 and 21 in Washington, 


D. G, 
NATURAL SCIENCES 


s has been vored 
Prorrssor S$. Ralph Powers has been ¥ a 
i ieve award Db) 
the 1gs1 outstanding achievement . ar = 
=f . . - - “ge 
the University of Minnesota Colleg 


Education. 
MATHEMATICS 


‘ 5 ohn 
Whuite on leaye in March, Pealewor J as 
R. Clark participated in a workshop Lane 
; ; ics, : Inivers 
teaching of mathematics, at the Un 
of Virginia. 


: e 
i in th 
Severat new courses will be offered 


i he aca- 
atics department during t : 
mathematics departme a asi? 


; 5I- view 0 : 
emic year 1951-52. In g discusse 


life-adjustment programs iat: om at 
throughout the country, one co m3 «phe 
particular interest and importance. ae 
Teaching of Non-Academic Math 
in the High School.” ; marily 
Another new course, designed Peet 
to interest doctoral candidates and senate 
ice teachers who desire to ar Es Math 
work, is “Introduction to Research 1 
ematical Education.” 


nent 
Two new books, written by + a 
faculty, have recently been poblne: _ 
ondary Mathematics—A Pee gual 
proach for Teachers, by Professor ) is A 
F. Fehr, (D. C. Heath & alg high 
professional subject-matter book 1° 
school teachers of the subject. 

In collaboration with Ee aie 
Schorling and Dr. Rolland Smith, 
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John R.Clark has written Second Year Alge- 
bra, published by World Book Company. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Proressor Aileen Kitchin has been asked to 
contribute a chapter on the teaching of the 
English language to the college volume of 
the Report of the Curriculum Commission 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Professor Kitchin collaborated 
with Charles C. Fries of the University of 
Michigan in the writing of a preface for 
the Barnhart-Thorndike Dictionary, which 
appeared in February. It was the first essay 
on grammar included in a major modern 
dictionary based on recent linguistic analyses 
of the English language. 


Menpers of the department will conduct 
a pilot study in citizenship and communica- 
tion in relation to vocational education in 
the public schools of Bethlehem, Pa. The 
study will serve as an extension of the cur- 
riculum revision in English and mathe- 
matics, in which Professors Lennox Grey 
and Howard Fehr have been participating. 


The Pulse of France, based on the monthly 
educational contributions of Professor Dan- 
jel P. Girard to the Revue de la Pensée 
Francaise, has just been published by Henry 
Holt. Professor Girard will return from 
France in June after ten months’ leave on a 
Fulbright fellowship. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Own March 30 and 31, Professor Magdalene 
Kramer attended the annual meeting of the 
Speech Association of the Eastern States, 
in Boston, She spoke on the history of the 
Association and participated in a work- 
shop on speech education. 


FINE ARTS 


Proressor Arthur R. Young was the editor 


of the Yearbook of the first biennial con- 
vention of the National Art Education As- 
sociation, held in New York City in March. 
This Is Art Education is the title of the 
book. 


Proressor Edwin Ziegfeld, head of the 
department of fine arts, has recently been 
appointed Consultant in Art for the State 
University of New York. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Proressor Harry R. Wilson has recently 
returned from conducting engagements in 
Missouri, Colorado, and South Carolina, In 
May he is scheduled for choral activities in 
New Jersey, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts. 


Tue Voice of America recorded a concert 
by the Teachers College Little Symphony 
under the direction of Professor Ernest E. 
Harris, in Times Hall on January 21. The 
recording is for broadcast in Europe. 


Art the request of the National Music Coun- 
cil, and in conjunction with the American 
String Teachers Association, Professor 
Harris has been made chairman of a nation- 
wide study dealing with professional musi- 
cians who work cooperatively with public 
schools in the teaching of instrumental 
music, 


In April, Simon & Schuster published Con- 
certo Themes by Professor Raymond Bur- 
rows and Mrs. Bessie Carroll Redmond. 
This guide, for the enjoyment of concert- 
goers, and radio and phonograph listeners, 
contains more than a thousand themes from 
144 concertos. It is a companion book to an 
earlier work, Symphony Themtes, by the 
same authors. 


Contemporary Music, a radio program on 
WEVD in New York City was moderated 
by Professor Howard A. Murphy on April 
18. 


Nn 
if) 
a“ 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressor Radell s 
trol at the New 
School Lunch Supervisors held at the Col- 


Division [V 
ursing Education 


Proressor Eugenia K. § 


board of directors Meetings of the National 
of Nursing 


guest speaker 
on the topic “Federal Financial Aid for 


Nursing Education,” Presided at con- 
ference on “What is Society’s Need for 
Nursing Service,” and acted as chairman of 
the committee on curriculum, 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


New ways to help children understand and 
work with othe 


rumors; how to use Tecordings, films and 
libraries in teaching children the principles 
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of human behavior; how to evaluate on 
improve the individual student's — P 
with his class, and how to teach nen 
to get along with different racial, religious, 
and national groups. a sake tt 

Approximately 300 Graebans, 8 ho bis 
ministrators, students and citizens from - 
munities and_ schools working age ome 
council attended the institute to ana on 
new techniques now being used to se 
children the basic factors in human ps\ 
chology. 


Institute of Adult Education 


reral 
THE institute has recently completed aaa 
phases of a study of the function o oe 
education in community ae io 
studies, which may be LS ison es peer 
future, were based on: informal a i ae 
in the Manhattanville area of il ae 
City; developing discussion anh set 
rent affairs (in cooperation prs yee 
York City public libraries); and the — 
of universities and colleges in . for 
consultant services for adult educa 
community improvement. ; 

. ‘ an 

Two institutes, Psychological re ag 
Adult Education, int sag einen 
pleted arrangements with the a sit 
Ladies Garment Workers — rine S 
on an interview case study of oe oot 
of workers toward retirement. d ameay 2 
phase of the institutes’ over-a 
retirement, 


Paul 
Proressors Wilbur C. Hallenbeck ge ie 
L. Essert will represent the sige 
Sixth Annual Conference on Ci a 
in Washington, D. C., from May 17 


; ject 
Citizenship Education Pro} 


oar: for 
a ; in 
A new program of citizenship Papen 
i ive 
the armed forces—designed to gi of what 


i derstanding 
men a more practical uni I 
they are training and fighting for. 
completed by the Project. 
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The program, called Hours on Freedom, 
has won the enthusiastic support of many 
senior officers in the armed forces, and 
training centers throughout the country will 
soon try it out. Its purpose is “to teach the 
basic concepts that underlie our free soci- 
ety,” according to Dr. James EF. Russell, 
assistant project executive officer. Vigorous 
group discussion, debate, and even dramati- 
zation of the principles of democracy will 
eliminate the traditional “lecture” method 
of telling troops why they are in the serv- 
ice. 

Each of the hour-long classes (there are 
15) begins with a “stimulator’—a situation 
or device that gets the attention of the 
troops. One type of stimulator that proved 
successful in tests was a “conflict situation” 
in which the men identify themselves with 
the driver of an out-of-control truck. The 
driver must decide whether to run down a 
child or drive off the road and risk death. 

This situation is first presented with a 
hurtling truck, empty except for the driver. 
Then the same situation is presented with 
the truck loaded with troops. The result 
“produces very real tension among the 
» Dr, Russell reports. The democratic 
principles debated by the class in this hour 

and worth of the individual 


are the dignity of the 
and the relationship of the individual to the 


group. 


men, 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 


and Placement: 

Ballard, Russell E. (A.M. 1950), senior coun- 
selor, Washington-Lee High School, Arlington, 
Va. 

Banick, Albert (A.M. 1932), librarian, Bern- 
ards High School, Bernardsville, N. J. 


registration. 


Barnes, Robert A., teacher of instrumental 
music, Public Schools, Raleigh, N. C. 

Barry, Michael S. (A.M. 1949), director of 
counseling and testing services, Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Ia. 

Basom, Reba J. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
home economics, State Teachers College, Mans- 
field, Pa. i. 

Becker, Mildred R., assistant teacher, Sunny- 
side Nursery School, New York, N. Y. 

Brown, Camille, lecturer in physical educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Brush, Carey W. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
social studies, State Teachers College, Oneonta, 
N.Y: 

Craig, Jennie Elois (A.M. 1939), instructor in 
art, Berry College, Mount Berry, Ga. 

Cuthbert, Richard J. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
fifth grade, Intermountain Indian School, Brig- 
ham City, Utah. 

Donly, Joe W. (A.M. 1941), principal, Uriah 
Hill School, Peekskill, N. Y- 


Faron, Anna, teacher of third grade, The 
Riverside School, New York, N. Y. 

Fagin, Barry (Ph.D. 1950), director, Veterans 
Guidance Center, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Farjeon, David (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
music, High School, Jamaica, N. Y. 

_Fietz, Mi F., Jr., employment inter- 
viewer, New York State Department of L 
New York, N. Y. . illite 

Gallivan, Alice C. (A.M. 1942), associate pro- 
fessor of clothing and design, Simmons College 
Boston, Mass. : 


Gardner, Leonard A. (A.M. 1 i 
: ‘ a - (A.M. 1949), recreati 
oe Israel Orphan Asylum, Far Raha, 


Gray, Sabin H. (A.M. 1950), teach f 
Excelsior Union High School, Norwalk, Calif 


Hall, Robert D., teacher of sixth di 
lic School, Bethpage, N. Y. lial 
Hilliard, F. Pauline (Ed.D. 1950), associate 
professor of education, University of Florida. 
Gainesville, Fla. , , 


Johnson, Theodore D. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of science, Junior High School, Ridgefield, N. J. 


Katz, Malcolm (A.M. 1950), teacher of sci 
ence, High School, South Plainfield, N. L al 
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Kerr, Miriam S., teacher of music, High 
School, Hillsdale, N. Y. ‘ 


Knight, Cornelia (A.M. 1950), assistant di- 


rector of nurses, New Jersey State Hospital, 
Marlboro, N. I: 


Larson, Anne (A.M. 1949), teacher of health 


education, John Adams High School, Ozone 
Park, N. Y. 


Lawrence, Arthur A. (A.M. 1950), instructor 


in peography, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. 


Lawson, Gavin (A.M. 1947), personnel di- 
rector, City of Des Moines, Iowa. 


Lien, Marie (Ph.D. 1941), associate professor 
of art, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, Ni J. 

Lutjens, Eva Spence (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
speech correction, Public Schools, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 


Marquart, Jane (A.M. 1947), instructor in 


foods and nutrition, Ball State T, 
et ay ate Teachers College, 


McFarland Wayne J. (A.M I 
; 4 i “M. 1950), teacher 
- ea grade, Quaker Ridge School, Scarsdale, 


McLees, Doris A, (A.M. 
physical education, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


1947), teacher of 
Scarsdale High School, 


Monticciolo, Benedetto (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of physical education, Public School, Ramsey, 
N. J. 


Morgan, Lois Wells, teacher of fourtt d 
Fox Meadow School, Scarsdale, N. a iki 


Neylan, Agnes R. (A.M. 1943), assistant pro- 
fessor of home management and foods, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Olsen, Robert Charles, teacher of hysics, 
Senior High School, Port Washington, R ¥. 


Owens, Rita Higgins (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in physical education, Queens College, of the 
City of New York, Flushing, L. I, N. Y. 


Pethtel, William S. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
industrial arts, Junior High School, Chehalis, 
Wash. 


Rangazas, Eva (A.M. 1950), teacher of math- 
ematics, High School, Hudson, N. H. 


Rauhof, Margaret Myers, supervisor of prac- 
tice teachers, City College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 

Robson, Jane Reid (A.M. 1928), supervisor of 
cafeterias, Monroe County, Key West, Fla. 


Ruman, Wilma FE. (A.M. 1950), gece 
in physical education, Irving Junior Hg 
School, Lorain, Ohio. . 

Skinner, Flizabeth K. (A.M. 1944), gee 
health and physical education, High School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Stansfield, James (A.M. 1947), teacher oe 
Bedford Village, Pound Ridge, Katonah, 
dens Bridge, N. Y. 


Stephany, Ray W. (A.M. 1942), apie 
cipal, Hawthorne Cedar Knolls School, 
thorne, N. Y. ‘ 

Stevens, Gerard E. (A.M. 1948), reacher Te 
science and mathematics, High School, 
Lawn, N. J. - 

Stokes, Gertrude A. (A.M. tags AAS se 
in psychiatry, Strong Memorial Hospital, 
ester, N. Y. : al 

Streit, Victor H., teacher of English, Sorin 
studies, science and administrative gt Y. 
cent Smith School, Port Washington, N- 


mu- 
Taylor, Phyllis (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
sic, Public Schools, Mt. Ayr, Iowa. ie of 
Thompson, Howard (A.M. 1949), om A 
art, Harding High School, Charlotte, N- of 
r 
Tucker, Dorothy (A.M. 1950), riage h 
hysical education, Conniston Junior 
Bchool, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
idori )» 
Watanabe, Midori K. (B.S. _1949. 
ional director, Winfield Day Nursery, 
York, N. Y. 


Alumni Activities 


SS 


One of the four Public Health Service 
nurses scheduled to leave shortly for Burma 
and Thailand on an assignment with the 
Economic Cooperation Administration Mis- 
sion in Southeast Asia is Miss Lillian A. 
Gardiner (Prof. Dip. 1942)- She will be 
chief nurse advisor for the E.C.A. Mission 
in Thailand, with headquarters in Bangkok. 
She will serve in an advisory capacity to 
the Ministry of Health for developing 
nursing, improving and expanding _ basic 
training for nurses and training sub-profes- 


sionals. 


The former state superintendent of public 
instruction of Indiana, Deane E. Walker 
(A.M. 1928) became the United States 
Collector of Customs on April 1 of this 
year. Mr. Walker, prior to 1948, when he 
was elected state superintendent, had a 
long career as an educator. He served as a 
teacher in public and private schools, as 
a high school principal, town superinten- 
dent of schools, superintendent of schools 
for 23 years and as a member of the state 
board of education for 8 years. 


The members of the Shrewsbury and Plain- 
field Religious Society of Friends heard E. 
Raymond Wilson (A.M. 1925) deliver an 
address on “The Individual’s Responsi- 
bility for Constructive Foreign Policy,” 
at their half-yearly meeting in March. He 
is the executive secretary of the Friends’ 
Committee on National Legislation in 
Washington, Dp. C. 

Mr. Wilson was granted a three-year 
fellowship to study at Teachers College and 
was then awarded the Japanese Brotherhood 
Scholarship by Japanese students in Amer- 
ica. With this scholarship he went to Japan, 
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where he traveled widely and lived part of 
the time with a Japanese family. 


Miss Isabelle McClung (A.M. 1949) is now 
head of the voice division of the Eastern 
Illinois State College at Charleston, Ill. 
Because of her many accomplishments and 
recent successes, a newspaper in her native 
Colorado recently named her “Woman of 
Tomorrow.” 

While at Teachers College she appeared 
as a soloist with the College choir over 
NBC, sang with the Trinity Church CBS 
choir, was the soloist at the Bushwick Ave- 
nue Methodist Church in Brooklyn, gave a 
series of Town Hall concerts and toured 
the east with the Vinaver chorus. 

Last summer while studying voice at the 
American Conservatory of Music, in the 
Palace of Fontainebleau in France, under 
the direction of Mlle. Nadia Boulenger and 
later, Madam Germaine Martinelli, she won 
the “Premier Accessist Prix” in a vocal com- 
petition. Since moving to Charleston, Miss 
McClung has sung at several concerts and 
appeared with the college symphony or- 
chestra. 


Recently appointed as assistant to the di- 
rector of the women’s division of Licensed 
Beverage Industries is Miss Grace Keefe 
(A.M. 1927). 


Superintendent of Schools William Jansen 
has nominated Jacob Schack as a candidate 
to fill one of three vacancies in the rank 
of assistant superintendent. Mr. Schack is 
now the principal of Junior High School 
45 in the Bronx and is assigned currently 
to the office of the associate superintendent. 
He is the author of a number of articles 
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on educational problems and has served 


as an assistant to the city board of exam- 
iners, 


As a fashion expert and nationally recog- 
nized authority on textiles and their care, 
Miss Louise Huston appeared on the con- 
vention program of the Arkansas Home 
Economics Association and College Club in 
February. She presented the same fashion 
review that was held at the National Retail 
Dry Goods Convention in New York. 


Mrs. H. M. Johnson addressed a meeting of 
the Ketterlinus High and Junior High 
School Parent-Teacher Association during 
February. Her topic was “Are We Meet- 
ing the Necds of Our Young People of 
High School?” Although she has taught the 
elementary, secondary and college levels, 


Mrs. Johnson’s Major interest in education 
has been the adolescent youth, 


Mr. Hugh Norris (A.M. 192 
of industrial arts, has been one of the leaders 
in industrial arts education in the state of 
Oklahoma during the growth and develop- 
ment of this phase of education in the public 
schools. He has been the head of the in- 
dustrial arts department of the East Central 
State Normal school since 1919, and has 
seen his department grow from a few stu- 
dents and one teacher offering two years of 


college work to over 400 students each 
year. 


7), 4 professor 


Recently appointed to the staff of the Great 
Neck Public Schools is Miss Grace L. Rosen- 
brock (A.M. 1940). 

a 


i , : i 
The Radnor Township Board of os : 

i * superintenden 
missioners appointed a new pane : 
for their schools in March. He is — = 
McLean, who was sclected from a list 0 
applicants. 


Mrs. Eva von Baur Hansl spoke on wie § 
Time Work for Women" at alg 
meeting of the Washington Women ake 
She told the participants how to pron 
budget their time. Mrs. Hansl has Ww sol 
a great deal, in addition to organizing 8 
education classes and play-schools, supe ws 
ing radio network series, and helping 
launch Parents’ Magazine. 


1934). pres” 


Dr. Eugene S. Briggs (Ph. D. sic 


dent of Phillips University, Enid, Okl a ak 
1938, addressed the social ee he 
Fureka Lions Club during March. mee 
president of Lions International ee 
and is the founder of the ogres aia 
tional Guidance Conference, roe | He: 
a member of several organizations, a ie 
the National Council of Boy ge piree- 
N.F.A., and the National Board ws Chris- 
tors of the National Conference -_ meee 
tians and Jews. Dr. Briggs has writ rbutes 
eral books on education and eon magi 
articles to educational and religious 

zines. 


